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THE ECONOMIC ANNALIST— 
TWENTY YEARS 


Volume I, Number 1, was issued in January 1931. Under the title A New 
Publication, The Economic Annalist was introduced to its readers as follows: 


With this issue the Agricultural Economics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture introduces a new publication which it is hoped will become a 
permanent monthly feature. While the editorial policy and general make-up 
of the new organ are subject to modification, it is expected that brief con- 
tributions of a research character will be included in each issue and that 
current happenings of an economic nature affecting agriculture, such as the 
activities of farmers’ associations will be reviewed. Attention will be 
centred upon Canadian activities, federal and provincial, but not to the 
exclusion of information from a wider field. 

The new publication should serve as a co-ordinating medium in a field 
which is not already covered. The co-operation of provincial and local 
agencies in making the venture a success is earnestly solicited. Criticisms, 
suggestions and contributions will be appreciated. 


Those desiring this publication may obtain same free upon request to 
the Agricultural Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


The first issue included a Message from the Minister of Agriculture, and 


articles entitled “Farm Production Policies Need Revision’, “Apple Production 
in the Annapolis Valley” and “Farm Accounts”. 


The Economic Annalist has, in the twenty years, appeared as a monthly, 
a bimonthly and a quarterly, and is now a bimonthly again. It is starting 
its twentieth year with a new cover. The general policy as first stated has, 
on the whole, been maintained, with major emphasis on reports of research | 
conducted by the Economics Division. Other divisional publications, such as 
The Current Review of Agricultural Conditions in Canada, and Agriculture 
Abroad, have assumed the task of dealing with current happenings at home 
and abroad that are of interest to farmers. 


This issue is being devoted to a review of the activities of the Economics 
Division during the past twenty years. Dr. J. F. Booth, who has been Head 
of the Division since its inception, outlines the general development of agri- 
cultural economics in Canada prior to the establishment of the Economics 
Division, and developments since 1930. 


Mr. J. Coke, who has been editor of The Economic Annalist from 1931 
until 1947, reviews the growth of research and service activities of the Division. 


A selected list of Division publications published between 1930 and 1949 
has been included. Where possible, articles written by members of the Economics 
Division and published in professional journals have been included. Every 
effort has been made to have this list complete. However, it is more than pos- 
sible that omissions will be discovered. The bibliography indicates the scope 
of research and service activities of the Economics Division. However, it does 
not include many articles of a popular nature written by members of the 
Division for farm magazines and newspapers. 
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ECONOMICS DIVISION, CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMPLETES TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


J. F. BOOTH 


The personnel of the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, recently celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Division. On that occasion the writer reviewed some of 
the developments that preceded the addition of economic research to the 
functions of the Department. The decision to make this issue of The Economic 
Annalist an anniversary number affords an opportunity of enlarging upon this 
background information and for telling something about how the Division 
functions today. 

The Economics Division, or to give it its original title, Agricultural 
Economics Branch, came into existence on October 1, 1929 as the ninth Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture. With the consolidation of these various units 
into four Services in 1937, Economics became a part of the Marketing Service. 


Prior to the Federal Department’s recognition of agricultural economics as 
a special field of activity some economic research had been undertaken in other 
branches of the Department at Ottawa. There had also been some development 
in the provinces, particularly at the universities and colleges of agriculture. 

Before the first world war a number of universities and colleges of agricul- 
ture had begun to relate instruction in general economics to the problems and 
experiences of farmers. In some instances instruction took the form of courses 
in agricultural economics. At the Ontario Agricultural College, for instance, 
courses in rural economics and agricultural co-operation were being developed 
during this period. At Macdonald College a course in farm management was 
given as early as 1912. 

In 1913 the Manitoba Agricultural College appointed a lecturer in English 
and agricultural economics and two years later established a Department of 
Farm Management and Co-operative Marketing. The Ontario Agricultural 
College appointed a Director of Farm Management Surveys in 1917 and formed 
a Department of Farm Economics in 1920. Between 1912 and the middle 
1920’s most colleges of agriculture established courses in farm management 
and some universities included agricultural economics among their courses 
of instruction.* 


Economic Research in Government Deparitments.—It is more difficult 
to trace the emergence of agricultural economics in departments of governments. 
Although formal recognition of the subject as a special field of activity was not 
accorded by the Federal Department of Agriculture until 1929, consideration 
of the economic aspects of agriculture dates from a much earlier period. Some 
will say that governments have always been concerned with economics—that 
all research, regulatory and educational effort undertaken for agriculture has 
an economic aspect in that it contributes to lower cost and increased income. 
To a considerable extent that is true. 

Cost studies based on experimental data were conducted by the various 
Dominion experimental farms almost from the time the first of these was estab- 
lished in 1886. Such studies are still carried on, particularly in relation to 
the work of the illustration stations. In the early 1920’s the tools and techniques 
of the economist were used by the Experimental Farms Service in conducting 
certain farm surveys. 





1Coke, J. “The Development of Agricultural Economics in Canada”. In three pa 
The Economic Annalist. August, September and December, 1931. ae 
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In the Federal Department’s efforts relating to marketing the reduction 
of costs has always received consideration. Much of the early activity was of 
the experimental type. Thus, the Department in the 1890’s began the operation 
of cheese factories and creameries. These were run for the purpose of 
experimenting with costs, techniques and quality of product. Similarly, certain 
of the branches helped to organize associations to market farm products. These 
and many other activities were economic in the sense that they contributed 
toward lower production and marketing costs. 

When we speak of “‘agricultural economics,’ however, we mean the science 
or “department of systematized knowledge” that goes by that name. We 
refer to a particular method of studying farm businesses, of analysing the 
activities of marketing agencies or of weighing the merits of a proposed agri- 
cultural policy. Although, as stated, some research of an economic nature 
had been undertaken at the national level prior to 1929, there was little 
development in what might be termed the science or specialized field of 
agricultural economics. 

In the provinces, economic problems, particularly in relation to marketing, 
became significant toward the close of the last century. Farmers then began to 
organize co-operative societies and as interest in marketing increased, provin- 
cial governments added marketing experts to their staffs and created special 
divisions in their departments of agriculture to deal with marketing and with 
agricultural co-operation. In 1912, British Columbia appointed two Markets 
Commissioners to the Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 
The following year Saskatchewan established a Co-operative Organization 
Branch which later became the Co-operation and Markets Branch. Ontario 
followed the western lead in 1914, and during the next ten years various other 
provinces added divisions to deal with marketing. The creation of these services 
represented a definite recognition of the existence of economic problems. The 
economic approach to the study of these problems at the provincial level is 
traceable to these developments and to those that emerged in relation to 
production and marketing as a result of the first World War. 


Organization at National Level.—The various activities to which refer- 
ence has been made, particularly those at the provincial level, led to requests 
that the Federal Government provide for research in agricultural economics, 
particularly in co-operative marketing. Some urged the establishment of a 
division or branch to deal with agricultural co-operation. Others, including 
co-operative leaders and officials cf provincial departments of agriculture, 
suggested a broader approach. Encouraging the demands that were being made 
on Ottawa at that time was the fact that the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics was conducting an economic study of co-operative activity 
in Canada. 

The suggestion that something be done by the Federal Department met 
with a favourable reception from the Honourable W. R. Motherwell, Minister of 
Agriculture. Mr. Motherwell had been a leader in the farmers’ movement in 
Western Canada at the turn of the century. Later, as provincial Minister of 
Asriculture for Saskatchewan he was responsible for the formation of the 
Co-operative Organization Branch in the department of agriculture. 

The nature and scope of the activities that should be included in a federal : 
division was a provoking question in 1927. An attempt to organize as a 
co-operative branch was unsuccessful in 1928. Later that year and during the 
early part of 1929, discussion and representations focussed on the need for an 
agency with authority and resources sufficient to deal with economic problems 
on a broad basis. This culminated in the establishment of the Agricultural 
Economics Branch on October 1, 1929. 

An outline of the matters or fields of research with which the new Branch, 
or Division as it is now called, might be concerned was presented in June 

5398 1—2 
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1930°. It set forth the following: (1) farm management, (2) land problems, 
(3) credit, finance and taxation, (4) transportation, (5) marketing, (6) agri- 
cultural co-operation, (7) statistics, (8) agricultural history, (9) rural soci- 
ology. The order of presentation was not designed to suggest degrees of 
importance. 


Differences in Research Programs.—It may be of interest at this point 
to refer to certain differences between the research program of an agricultural 
economics division and that of the economics divisions of some, if not most, 
other departments of government. Much of the research in agricultural 
economics is done directly for farmers and for agencies engaged in the 
handling of farm products. For instance the agricultural economist studies 
the business records and experiences of hundreds of farmers to provide these 
same farmers and others with answers to the practical problem of how to 
reduce cost and increase income. He studies the experiences of settlers in 
pioneer regions to determine how much land must be brought under cultiva- 
tion to provide enough income to make a settler self-sufficient, and how long 
it will take. He studies and makes known the costs and processes involved in 
marketing farm products to assist in more efficient distribution, and to acquaint 
farmers and others with the services involved. 

The farm economists, on this continent at least, came by this recognition 
of responsibility quite naturally. They found that they had in a sense fallen 
heir to a custom and a pattern of procedure established by governments and 
by their co-workers in the natural sciences. 

Governments on this continent had for generations supported agricultural 
research, and research workers in the natural sciences had applied their 
knowledge and skill to the problems caused by insects, disease, weeds, and 
the like. They had also by experimentation and demonstration sought ways 
of improving farming practices and of-reducing costs. These things were done 
for farmers and at the farm level. Farmers had thus come to think of the 
agricultural scientist, the district agriculturist and others as people working 
for them on their particular problems. When the agricultural economist 
appeared on the scene he found that he was expected to apply the tools of 
economic research in the same direct manner to the problems falling within 
his field. 

While this kind of research dominated the program of the Agricultural 
Economics Division during its initial development, and is still an important 
activity, research having a somewhat different purpose has also been under- 
taken. This includes research in what might be called the semi-policy and 
policy fields. In some instances the purposes of research overlap. For example, 
studies of pioneer and “back-to-the-land” settlement experiences may be 
intended to provide information of direct benefit to settlers or prospective 
settlers and also to help governments to develop and administer sound settle- 
ment schemes. A study of the British market for Nova Scotia apples, intended 
primarily to assist farmers and marketing agencies in better meeting the 
demands of that market, later provided the basis for the federal government’s 
assistance program when the overseas market was lost because of war. 

Concerning research and advisory service relating to government policies 
divisions of economics have much in common. This field, already receiving 
consideration in the 1930’s was greatly expanded when war speeded the 
adoption of government controls and governments in turn demanded more 
statistics and more economic research as a basis for policy making. Throughout 
the war and up to the present time a substantial part of the effort of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Division has been devoted to research, advisory and 
administrative duties associated with agricultural policies and programs. 





1 Booth, J. F. Federal Activities in Agricultural Economics. A paper read at the meeting of 
the Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists. Wolfeville, N.S. June 1930. 
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Perhaps the attempt to separate agricultural economic research into what 
is for the farmer directly and what is for policy and administrative purposes 
(and ultimately for the farmer and others) is too simple. It is not always 
possible to segregate the purposes of research; much less the application. It 
would be a mistake too, and unfair, to suggest that the economists of other 
departments of government are not tackling problems that are very close to 
the interests of the people they represent, for they are. It is believed, however, 
that in no other department are the problems calling for economic research 
quite the same as in agriculture. Nor are they being dealt with in quite the 
same manner. 


Functions and Organization of the Division.—The Economics Division 
is primarily a research and service organization. Research is undertaken for 
a specific purpose, however, and the results must be made known to those 
concerned. This calls for a certain amount of educational work which is 
usually conducted in co-operation with provincial extension services. As 
already noted, much of the research program is associated with agricultural 
policies, provincial or federal. In applying the results of such research 
Division personnel are constantly at the service of administrative officers, of 
committees, boards and similar bodies. The Division also participates in the 
administration of some legislation relating to marketing. 

The headquarters of the Division are at Ottawa. Although it is a unit of 
the Marketing Service the Division’s work embraces all phases of economic 
research and related activities. The activities of the Division are grouped 
under four sections as follows: 


Policies and Prices: which includes studies of domestic policies, provincial and 
federal: policies and legislation of other countries relating to agriculture; 
also research in the field of prices and statistics. 


Production Economics: including farm management, land economics, and farm 
finance. 


Marketing: agricultural co-operation, commodity surveys, costs and margins, 
regional and local market surveys, transportation and consumer studies. 


Rural Sociology and Agricultural History: Levels of living, farm population, 

community organization, and agricultural history. 

The Division provides research, advisory or secretarial service for the 
following: Agricultural Prices Support Board, Agricultural Products Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Act 1939, Agricultural Products Marketing Act 1949, Meat 
Board, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration. It has had an active part 
in matters relating to the Food and Agriculture Organization, GATT, the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, and the European Recovery Program. 

special activities of the several sections of the Division include: the annual 
collection and publication of statistics on all co-operative organizations in 
Canada; participation in prepartion for the annual Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference; publication of (1) The Economic Annalist, a bi-monthly report con- 
taining a review of the economic situation, important indices and preliminary 
results of research projects; (2) Agriculture Abroad, a quarterly digest of 
agricultural policies in effect or under consideration in various countries; 
(3) Current Review of Agricultural Conditions in Canada, a bi-monthly 
summary of general agricultural conditions and a review of commodities. 


Regional Offices.—Five provincial or regional offices are maintained by 
the Economics Division. One of these, located at the College of Agriculture, 
Truro, N.S., serves all four Maritime provinces. The other offices are at 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. Each of these offices serves 
a province, and close working relationships are maintained with the provincial 
University, the Department of Agriculture and other provincial government 
departments. In each of the three most westerly provinces office accommo- 
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dation is provided by the University while funds, or personnel, or both, are 
provided by the provincial governments to effect a three way co-operative 
program. 


Ontario and Quebec are served from Ottawa. No permanent staffs are 
maintained at the Colleges of Agriculture in these provinces but from time to 
time personnel are located there for the duration of a project. Similarly college 
or provincial department of agriculture personnel may be stationed at Ottawa 
to participate in joint economic projects. 


Origin of Requests——Much of the research program and many of the 
other services undertaken by the Division originate in the administration of 
the various programs of the Department. These activities are suggested by 
administrative officers of the Department. Some of the projects undertaken 
originate entirely within the Division and represent the attempt of the staff to 
meet existing needs or to anticipate problems that may arise in future. 


A considerable part of the research program—probably more than half— 
has its origin in requests that come from many places and from a surprising 
variety of interests. Farmers and farm organizations, provincial governments, 
provincial boards and commissions, municipal authorities, colleges and uni- 
versities, co-operative and private business organizations, consumer groups 
and others. The Division has never been without a backlog of requests for 
research—requests worthy of consideration and action. 


Projects Conducted Jointly—Most of the research program of the 
Division is conducted on a co-operative or joint basis. The co-operating 
agency may be another Division, Service or Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Much research and service at Ottawa particularly, is conducted on 
that basis. 


At the provincial level the Division’s activities are conducted very largely 
on a joint basis with universities, colleges and departments of government, 
municipal authorities, marketing agencies and the like. Co-operation may 
involve financial support, sharing of facilities or participation of personnel. 
Projects may be jointly planned and executed but supervision and publication 
of results is the generally recognized responsibility of the initiating body. 
Projects that are mainly of intra-provincial or local concern are considered 
the responsibility of provincial authorities but the Division will, and does, give 
assistance wherever possible when invited to do so. It is doubtful if any project 
is either exclusively provincial or federal in its application or in the interest 
attached to it. 


These co-operative arrangements have worked well at both the federal and 
provincial levels. They have facilitated the development of economic research 
and have contributed to understanding and good will in this field of activity. 


Retrospect and Prospect.—Twenty years ago a very small unit was 
added to the services of the Federal Department of Agriculture. Today that 
unit is a sizeable division with five regional offices most of which have a larger 
staff and are handling more research annually than the whole Division in its 
early years. Much of this research has been aided by mutually satisfactory 
co-operative relationships that have been established with universities and 
colleges of agriculture, with various departments of provincial governments 
and other agencies. 


With its growth in stature the Division has expanded its co-operative 
relations with other units of the Federal Department of Agriculture and 
with other departments at Ottawa. It acts today as a service and co-ordinating 
agency in many activities that concern various Services and Divisions of the 
Department. It serves in many capacities in the inter-departmental field. 
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Its research which began with problems very close to the soil and to the 
market place has broadened in scope with experience and changing demands. 
Today it functions extensively in the national field and is making a modest 
contribution in the study of international affairs. 


Looking to the future, it seems probable that the demand for economic 
information will continue to increase. There is every evidence that interest 
in the economic aspects of the day-to-day problems of the farm and market 
place continues to mount. This means more research in the fields of production 
and marketing economics. But there is an even greater interest in the economics 
of national and international affairs. Here too, more economic research and 
more service, particularly in relation to the broad issues and programs that 
feature the national arena will be required. 


The Agricultural Economics Division should be able to make a contribution 
in this respect but the requirements of the future are likely to be more satis- 
factorily met if there are complementary developments elsewhere. Should 
this estimate of future demands be correct there will be need for more well- 
trained economists. This will mean enlarging the training program at universi- 
ties and colleges where, for the most part, expansion has not kept abreast of 
the need. 

Many of the economic problems in agriculture are mainly of local or pro- 
vincial concern. They should be dealt with at that level. The provision of 
additional services to deal with these would no doubt facilitate further joint 
effort in dealing with matters of federal-provincial interest. 


There is need for improvement in the tools and techniques of economic 
cesearch and for their interpretation and adaptation to different situations. 
The establishment of a National Committee on Agricultural Economics to 
function under the National Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services, will 
provide a medium through which something may be accomplished in this 
respect. 

Finally, a word should be said for an independent agricultural economics 
research institute or foundation. Such bodies exist in other countries. They 
contribute to the training of research workers, to the development of tools and 
techniques and to the conduct of research on matters that can be dealt with 
more appropriately by such an agency than by any other. Included in the 
latter is research of a fundamental nature. Such a body could, it is believed, 
make a distinct contribution to the development of Canadian agriculture. 





Sales of fertilizers for consumption in Canada continued to rise in the year ending 
June 30, 1949, reaching an all-time peak total of 741,700 tons as compared with 
672,200 in the preceding year, and 660,700 in the 1946-47 year. Sales in 1949 were 
more than double the 1940 total of 346,700 tons, and more than four times the 1927 
sales of 170,000 tons. 

Sales of fertilizer materials and mixtures both advanced during the year. Sales 
of mixtures were up to 611,700 tons from 564,900 in 1948, and the materials were 
increased to 130,000 tons from 107,300. 

There has been a marked change in the proportion of sales of materials and 
mixtures since the twenties. In 1927 the sales of materials represented 62-1 per cent 
of total sales, but by 1949 the figure had fallen to 17-5 per cent. Sales of mixtures, 
on the other hand, accounted for 37-9 per cent of sales in 1927, but had risen to 
82-5 per cent in 1949. 


Canada’s population increased 71,000 during the three months September to 
November last year, bringing the total for the 10 provinces at December 1, 1949, 


to 13,707,000. 
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TWO DECADES OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 


J. COKE 


The development of an economic research organization involves not only 
a program of work but the training of a staff capable of planning, directing 
and carrying on the collection, analysis and interpretation of data. Moreover, 
the results must be made available in bulletins, professional papers and in more 
popular form. 

This record of the work of the Division is concerned with the turning 
points in the evolution of a program which has grown in response to an 
increasing need for economic information on many phases of agriculture. It 
therefore does not include all the projects completed, nor are reports available 
for all the studies to which reference is made. 


Farm Management.—In 1930 the Division had two farm management 
projects: the first was apple production in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario; 
the second was a study of sheep ranching in Western Canada which centred in 
the Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Both projects 
were initiated as a result of requests from appropriate organizations for an 
analysis of the economic aspects of these types of farming. Then in 1931 a 
study of the use of farm power was undertaken in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. This was part of the Pioneer Problems Committee Project which 
was done in co-operation with the Provincial Universities of the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Most of the studies in farm organization and management have dealt with 
the farm as a unit but some enterprise studies have been carried on. The need 
for detailed information in the early years of the war on changes in receipts 
and expenditures of apple growers whose overseas market had disappeared 
warranted studies in the Okanagan Valley and the Annapolis Valley. Both 
projects involved cost analysis. In a number of cases, an attempt has been 
made to combine enterprise studies with general farm organization projects. 
For example, in 1936 a study of dairy farm management in Ontario was begun. 
While a feature of this study was the analysis of variations in costs of producing 
milk, the important factors affecting the success of dairy farms were emphasized. 
Similar studies have been carried on in Alberta and Manitoba, while a less 
comprehensive project was done in the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Farm management data were first obtained almost exclusively by the 
survey method but with the beginning of the dairy farm management studies, 
account books were opened and the co-operators kept these records throughout 
the year. Currently, three studies of poultry farming are under way, all based 
upon farm accounts. In this connection, as an outgrowth of the poultry farm 
business study in Nova Scotia the Division is now engaged in a detailed analysis 
of labour on poultry farms, the objective being to discover methods of saving 
time and effort so that the work may be done more efficiently. Associated with 
this aspect of the poultryman’s business is, of course, the problem of properly 
planned hen houses. 


Land Utilization.—In 1935 the drought situation in Western Canada had 
reached the proportions of a national emergency. The Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act was passed and it was considered that economic research should be 
carried on to provide a basis for a program of rehabilitation. With this in mind, 
a program of land utilization and land classification was initiated in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. As a result, about forty million acres of land have been 
classified on the basis of potential productivity and much additional information 
obtained relating to farm organization on different classes of land. While most 
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of this work has reference to dry land farming, five studies of irrigation farming 
have been made in order that the impact of irrigation on land use might be 
appraised. 


In Eastern Canada three projects may be mentioned: “Land Utilization, 
Farm Production and Rural Living in Antigonish County, Nova Scotia”, ‘Land 
Use and Part Time Farming in Cape Breton County, Nova Scotia’, and ‘‘Land 
Use in Hope and Clark Townships” in Ontario. While these studies were 
designed to provide useful data, problems of research techniques were also 
involved. 


Land Tenure.—The Division has been interested in methods of land 
tenure. Many of the farm management schedules provide for analyses of these 
problems. In this connection two reports have been published, one dealing 
with The Farm Lease in Alberta and the other A Father and Son Business 
Arrangement for Prairie Farmers. The latter is an effort to present pertinent 
information on the difficult problem of the transfer of farms from one generation 
to another. 


Land Settlement.—Another series of projects initiated by the Division 
is that pertaining to land settlement. The Division has not confined its activities 
to the well-established farming districts. It has gone to the frontier and 
endeavoured to gain first-hand information on the problems of the new settler. 
This information has been obtained, not only to assist the settler, but to aid 
in the development of policies relating to land settlement. Studies of this sort 
have been carried on in the fringe areas of northern New Brunswick, north- 
western Quebec, north-eastern Ontario, northern Saskatchewan, northern 
Alberta, and north-central British Columbia. 


Farm Finance and Taxation.—-Three studies, which might be described 
as farm finance, were initiated. One was a study of the factors affecting the 
success of farm mortgage loans in Western Canada. Another was a study of 
credit unions and their place in the provision of credit for farmers. The results 
of this study have not yet been published. A project in rural municipal taxa- 
tion was also carried on in the Province of Ontario. 


Rural Sociology.—While the Division does not have a highly trained staff 
to conduct research in rural sociology, the importance of the social aspects of 
agricultural communities has not been lost sight of and projects in levels of 
living have been undertaken in both Western and Eastern Canada. 


Marketing.—An objective in the establishment of the Division was to 
provide information on agricultural co-operation in Canada. Therefore, one of 
the first projects undertaken was the collection of annual statistics on co-opera- 
tive marketing for farm products and the purchase of farm supplies. This 
is still a feature of the work of the Division and has been broadened to include 
credit unions and insurance. Moreover, detailed studies of co-operative activi- 
ties have been made in some provinces. 

The first commodity marketing study conducted by the Division was “The 
Marketing of Milk in the Sydney-Glace Bay Area of Nova Scotia”. It was 
begun in 1931. Marketing methods in this area were very different from those 
used in many larger centres. This study was undertaken as a means of making 
information available to those concerned regarding the ways and means whereby 
the marketing of this highly important commodity could be made more efficient. 

In 1932, the program of marketing research was enlarged and studies of 
the costs of operating cheese factories in Ontario and Quebec were begun. 
These were designed to throw light on the factors causing variations in costs 
of operating cheese factories and on the organization and management of these 
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factories. When these projects were completed, similar studies of the costs 
of operating creameries in New Brunswick and in the Prairie Provinces were 
initiated and completed. 


It may be observed that the work of the Division to this point had been 
almost exclusively confined to the collection and analysis of information 
designed for the use of farmers and those who were engaged in performing 
marketing services associated with the handling of farm products. In 1933, 
the Division began to study the legislation which had been enacted in Australia, 
New Zealand, Great Britain and the United Siates, to provide for improvements 
in the marketing of farm products. ‘This work was preliminary to the enact- 
ment of the Natural Products Act, 1934. 


Consumption.—In 1931 a mail questionnaire was used to study consumer 
preferences for apples. Four years later the program of research was extended 
to include the consumption of many agricuitural products. There have been 
at least two phases of studies of this type. Originally, the Division was 
interested in the quantities consumed per capita and the faciors affecting the 
consumption of different agricultural products. The objective was not only 
to provide factual information regarding consumption of food products but to 
indicate the possibility of increased sales. In the second or later stage of these 
studies, the emphasis was placed on the adequacy of the diets of people living 
in rural districts. While this series of studies has not been kept up to date, 
the Division has provided a considerable amount of data on rates of consumption 
of food products and the factors affecting consumption as well as the qualitative 
aspects of the diets of rural people. It might be pointed out that many of the 
first studies were carried on in urban centres with only sufficient information 
being obtained from farm families to provide necessary comparisons. In the 
more recent studies almost the entire sample has been obtained in rural areas. 


Market Facilities.—About the same time that consumption studies were 
being introduced, another type of investigation was undertaken. It is illustrated 
by such reports as the Wholesale Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables in the 
City of Toronto. It was realized that changes in transportation, growth of 
population, and many other factors had become so marked that the facilities 
for handling perishable agricultural products were out of date in many of the 
larger centres. The Division, therefore, undertook to analyze the sources of 
supply, total amounts consumed in the market area, the facilities for handling 
fresh fruits and vegetables within a metropolitan area, and the amounts dis- 
tributed to smaller cities and towns. As a result, new facilities have been or 
are being developed to provide for the more efficient handling of these perish- 


able products. 


Wholesale Costs.—After several years’ study of fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting much supplementary data, including costs and prices were accumulated 
in the larger markets. To these data, information from other centres was added 
to provide the basis of a bulletin entitled The Cost of Distribution in the Whole- 
sale Fruit and Vegetable Trade. 


Market Areas.—Market area studies have been carried on in different 
sections of the country. A good example is ‘“‘The Market for Farm Products in 
the Sydney-Glace Bay Area of Nova Scotia”. Similar studies were completed 
in Quebec, Three Rivers and Sherbrooke. Such studies involve an analysis of 
sources of supply, the size of urban market and its importance as a distributing 
centre. 

Trans portation.—The most recent development in the marketing research 
program in the Division has been that of transportation in relation to agriculture. | 
These studies are now in the initial stages and very little has been published. 
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Prices.—One of the first studies carried on in this field was an analysis 
of prices and returns for Nova Scotia apples. At a little later date another 
project, “Seasonal Variations in Canadian Agricultural Products”, was initi- 
ated and carried through. More recently, price studies have been extended to 
almost all products and preliminary work has also been done on a study of 
margins between the farm and retail prices of farm products. 


This work was especially important in connection with the activities of 
the Agricultural Supplies Board and the Agricultural Food Board during the 
war and is vital to any program of price supports such as is involved in the 
operation of the Agricultural Prices Support Act. 


Intra-Governmental Service.—During the war, members of the staff 
served on committees established by the Agricultural Supplies Board. Some 
were associated with the Agricultural Food Board, the Meat Board and the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. One was seconded to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The Head of the Division also served on the Canada- 
United States Joint Economic Committee. Members of the staff assisted in the 
preparation of a reference book on agriculture for the Dominion Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction in 1945. The Division has always been repre- 
sented at FAO conferences. One member of the staff acts as secretary of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on FAO. The Division also assembles informa- 
tion for this International body. A member of the staff has been on the 
Canadian delegation at conferences leading to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, and has participated in the preparation of the 
International Trade Charter and tariff and trade negotiations. 


Agricultural Policy.—It was recognized that departmental adminis- 
trators and farm leaders must be informed not only with respect to develop- 
ments within the boundaries of their own country but also in respect to the 
policies which are being evolved in other parts of the world. It was with this 
in mind that the Division began, in 1945, to place emphasis on agricultural 
policies abroad. To make the results of these studies available to the public 
such publications as Agriculture Abroad, Spot News, and Overseas Report on 
Agricultural Developments are issued. 


Analysis of federal and provincial policies affecting agriculture involves 
a study of legislation and the regulations authorized as well as the activities 
which grow out of such legislation. This is a major task. Studies of the 
changes in Canadian agriculture over a period of years, interprovincial trade, 
assistance on subsidy policies, shifts in production and changes in population all 
reflect changes in policy and the impact of technological advance. 


Outlook.—In 1934 the first report on the agricultural situation and outlook 
for Canada was published. The Division was responsible for the initiation of 
the program. Members of the staff acted in the capacities of chairman or 
secretaries of committees which were set up to appraise the situation and 
suggest the outlook for the coming year. The responsibility for the publication 
of the reports rested with the Division. This program was carried on until 
1939 but with the outbreak of the war the situation and outlook report did 
not seem possible. It, however, became desirable to publish a quarterly report 
and with this in mind the Current Review of Agricultural Conditions in 
Canada was first issued in July 1940. It is now published bi-monthly. 


As the war progressed Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Conferences were 
held to establish agricultural objectives or goals and to advise on measures 
that might be taken to meet these. With the return to peace a new type of 
Outlook Conference combining the statistical review of pre-war days with a 
discussion of policies and programs has been held each year. The establish- 
ment of objectives and commitments has no part in the present program but 
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emphasis is put on the provision of information on which producers may make 
their own plans. The Division has had an active part in the preparation of 
statistical and economic data and reports for these various programs and 
conferences. 


The Annalist.—It was recognized early in the life of the Division that 
readable economic information pertaining to agriculture was needed. It was 
with this in mind that the Economic Annalist was first published in January 
1931; it is now in its 20th year. This publication summarizes results of 
research carried on in the Division, provides a means of getting information to 
the public more quickly than otherwise might be the case, and enables the 
presentation of data gleaned from research and other activities in a wide 
field. 

Summary.—lIn considering the activities of the Economics Division over 
the past twenty years it is observed that research which began with problems 
very close to the farm level has undergone a considerable expansion. While 
studies in the fields of farm management, land economics, marketing and 
agricultural co-operation continue to represent major activities, the program 
during the past decade has become more diverse. More research is being under- 
taken in relation to national policies and programs and much more information 
and assistance is being provided at the administrative level. In the inter- 
national field, too, the Division has become more active. On the one hand it 
helps to service various international organizations; on the other it endeavours 
to analyse and interpret foreign agricultural legislation and programs for the 
benefit of those concerned with agriculture in Canada. 





Employment in the principal industrial divisions showed a further smali decline 
at December 1. The advance index number, on the base 1926=100, was 201-5, as 
compared with 202-0 at November 1, and 204-3 at December 1, 1948. The index 
number of payrolls was down 0:2 per cent in the week ending December 1 than in 
the week of November 1, but 2:5 per cent higher than a year earlier. The advance 
figure of average weekly earnings at December 1 was $43.82, little changed from the 
all-time high of $43.80 indicated a month earlier, but $1.59 above December 1, 1948. 

Cash income of Canadian farmers from the sale of farm products in 1949 
amounted to $2,409,165,000. This figure is slightly below the 1948 peak of $2,449,900,000, 
but substantially above the 1947 total of $1,962,276,000. 

Canadian Wheat Board participation payments to western producers on previous 
years’ crops were substantially larger in 1948 and 1949 than in any year up to that 
time. Since August 1, 1949, western producers of coarse grains have received only 
an initial payment per bushel as provided under the terms of the compulsory coarse 
grain marketing scheme which entitles them to share in any surpluses accumulated 
by the Canadian Wheat Board through the sale of these grains. 

In addition to the above totals, supplementary payments made under the 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act in 1949 totalled $17,628,000 as compared 
with $20,746,000 in the preceding year, and $11,577,000 in 1947. 

The advance estimates of cash income indicate lower returns in 1949 than in 1948 
in all provinces except Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Production of eggs in Canada in 1949 amounted to 330,374,000 dozen, a decrease 
of 15 per cent from the preceding year’s total of 388,579,000 dozen. In December, 
26,911,000 dozen were produced as compared with 27,663,000 dozen a year earlier. 
Production was lower in all provinces in 1949 as compared with 1948. 


Canada’s domestic exports declined to $2,993,000,000 in 1949 from $3,075,400,000 
in the previous year. The drop was due mainly to a sharp reduction in the aggregate 
value of exports to European countries. Exports to the United States reached an all- 
time record total of $1,503,459,000 as compared with $1,500,987,000 in 1948. 
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SELECTED LIST OF PUBLISHED MATERIAL! CONTRIBUTED BY MEMBERS 
OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION, 1930 TO 1949 


Agricultural Economics 


A program for research in agricultural economics. J. F. Booth. Proceedings of 
the Canadian political science association. Vol. III. 1931. pp. 153-165. 

The development of agricultural economics in Canada. J. Coke. The Economic 
annalist. August 1931, pp. 1-3; September 1931, pp. 3-6; December 1931, pp. 4-7. 

University courses in agricultural economics. J. Coke. Proceedings of the eighth 
annual meeting of the Canadian society of agricultural economics. 1936. pp. 18-22. 

Some observations on agricultural economics research in Canada. . J. Coke. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Canadian society of agricultural 
economics. 1938. pp. 91-100. 

Trends in the development of agricultural economics in Canada. J. F. Booth. 
Scientific agriculture. October 1946. pp. 479-489. 


Co-operation 


Observations on the co-operative marketing of grain by farmers’ associations 
in Canada and the United States. J. F. Booth. Proceedings of the second international 
conference of agricultural economists. 1930. pp. 553-565. 

The establishment of a central bureau of records of farmers’ 
A. E. Richards. Proceedings of the fourth annual meetin 
of agricultural economics. 1932. pp. 68-73. 

Co-operation in Canada. Issued annually 1934 to date. 
1940 were entitled Farmers’ business organizations in Canada. ) 

Recent development in the co-operative purchasing of farm supplies. <A. E. 
Richards. 1938. pp. 19. Processed pub. 

Co-operative marketing at home and abroad. A. E. Richards. 
annalist. April 1938. pp. 19-21. 

Agricultural co-operation in Canada. A. E. Richards. Proceedings of the fifth 
international conference of agricultural economists. 1938. pp. 357-367. 

Co-operative marketing in Canada.* A. E. Richards. Economic organization of 
Canadian agriculture, published under the auspices of the Canadian Council, inter- 
national conference of agricultural economists. 1940. pp. 191-216. 

Co-operative values. A. E. Richards. Economic annalist. February 1940. pp. 8-9. 

Co-operative legislation in Canada. 1941. J. E. O’Meara. The Economic annalist. 
October 1941. pp. 68-74. 

Co-operative purchasing associations in the province of Saskatchewan.* Part I. 
Historical and statistical analysis; Part II. The location, the services rendered, the 
competitive merchandising- position of co-operatives in Saskatchewan in the year 
1938; Part V. The control and cost of consumer credit. A. H. Turner. 1943. 
Economics Division, Dominion Dept. of Agriculture in co-operation with the Saskat- 
chewan Dept. of Agriculture. Bul. Nos. 95-A, 95-B and 95-E. 

Directory of co-operative associations in Canada 1945. 1945. pol 79) Pub. 772, 
farmers’ bul. 129. 

Whither research in agricultural co-operation? J. E. O’Meara. 
culture. October 1946. pp. 529-532. 

A directory of co-operative business organizations in the Province of Ontario 
1947. 1947. pp. 43. Processed pub. 

Co-operative associations among French-speaking groups in Ontario. R. Fortier. 
The Economic annalist. August 1948. pp. 56-60. 


organizations. 
g of the Canadian society 


(Reports from 1934 to 


The Economic 


Scientific agri- 





1 The list includes bulletins published by the Economics Division, reports in The Economic 
Annalist not appearing elsewhere, and articles in professional journals. Preliminary reports 
that have been published in final form are not included. Although many of the bulletins are 
reports of joint Dominion-Provincial projects, only those published by a provincial agency are 
recorded as such. Unless indicated, bulletins have been published by the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Ontario co-operatives 1946-47. J. E. O’Meara. 1948. pp. 72. Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Conducted jointly by the Economics Division, Dominion Dept. 
of Agriculture and the Ontario Dept. of Agriculture.) 

Co-operative business in Canada 1948-49. J. E. O’Meara. 1949. pp. 21. An address 
read to the American institute of co-operation conference, August 1949. Processed 
pub. 


Credit 


Rural credit in Canada. A. Gosselin. The Economic annalist. October 1931. pp. 1-4; 
Nov. 1931. pp. 5-8; Jan. 1932. pp. 7-9; Feb. 1932. pp. 19-22; Mar. 1932. pp. 29-31. 

Agricultural credit in Canada.* A. H. Brown, A. Gosselin and J. B. Rutherford. 
Economic organization of Can. agriculture, published under the auspices of the Can. 
Council, international conference of agricultural economists. 1940. pp. 288-331. 

Factors affecting the success of farm mortgage loans in western Canada. S. C. 
Hudson. Scientific agriculture. March 1941. pp. 368-377. 

Factors affecting the success of farm mortgage loans in western Canada.* S.C. 
Hudson. 1942. pp. 59. Pub. 733, tech. bul. 41. 

Risk and uncertainty in agricultural entrepeneurship. G. P. Boucher. The 
Economic annalist. November 1948. pp. 85-88. 


Credit Unions 


Credit Unions in Canada. A. H. Turner. The Economic annalist. December 1940. 
pp. 84-88; February 1941. pp. 4-8. 

Credit unions in Canada. Issued annually 1945 to date. 

Notes on the Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit Society 1948. G. P. Boucher. 
The Economic annalist. May 1948. pp. 32-38. 


Farm Organization and Management 
General 

Farm accounts, cost accounts and the farm budget. A. Gosselin. The Economic 
annalist. January 1931. pp. 6-7; February 1931. pp. 7-9; March 1931. pp. 7-9; April 
1931. pp. 5-9; May 1931. pp. 5-8. 

Research in agricultural economics and farm management. A. Gosselin. Pro- 
ceedings of the sixth annual meeting of the Can. society of agric. economics. 1934 
pp. 29-36. 

Balancing the farm and family budget. 1939. pp. 5. Processed pub. 

Farm organization in eastern Canada.* J. Coke. Economic organization of 
Canadian agriculture, published under the auspices of the Canadian council, inter- 
national conference of agricultural economists. 1940. pp. 81-103. 

Wartime changes on farms in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area of Saskatche- 
wan. R.A. Stutt. The Economic annalist. November 1945. pp. 79-83. 

Farming in the irrigation districts of Alberta. C. C. Spence, B. A. Kristjanson and 
J. L. Anderson. 1947. pp. 66. Pub. 793, tech. bul. 61. 

Changes in prairie agriculture, 1941-1946. Frank Shefrin. The Economic annalist. 
February 1948. pp. 5-9. 

Research in production economics. J. Coke. Proceedings of the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Canadian society of agricultural economics. 1948. pp. 1-14. 

A farm business study with particular reference to the relation of farm types and 
land class, Cory-Asquith-Langham area, Saskatchewan, 1943. R. A. Stutt. 1949. pp. 
72. Processed pub. 

Farm business in central Alberta 1943-44. C. C. Spence. 1949. pp. 38. Pub. 823, 
tech. bul. 73. 

Farming on bush lands at Debolt-Peace River, Alberta, 1945. B. K. Acton. 1949. 
pp. 28. Processed pub. 

Agriculture in central Vancouver Island 1946. H. B. VanHorne and J. C. Maxwell. 
1949. pp. 44. Processed pub. 

Changes in farming pattern in south-eastern Alberta from 1931-1946. S. Mysak. 
The Economic annalist. April 1949. pp. 41-43. 
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Livestock 

An economic survey of range sheep production in western Canada. L. E. Kindt. 
1933. pp. 45. Processed pub. 

An economic survey of the sheep ranching industry in western Canada. L. E. Kindt. 
1936. pp. 76. Pub. 551, Farmers’ bul. 25. 

The place of hogs on Ontario farms. F. H. Gorsline and H. K. Leckie. 1941. 
pp. 32. Pub. 725, farmers’ bul. 106. 

Cattle ranching in western Canada. C. W. Vrooman, G. D. Chattaway and 
A. Stewart. 1946. pp. 80. Pub. 778, tech. bul. 55. 
Dairying 

Purpose and instructions in the use of Dairy Farmers’ Account Book. 1936. pp. 20. 
Processed pub. 

The production of fluid milk in the Edmonton and Calgary milk sheds. G. H. 
Craig, J. Proskie and V. A. Wood. Scientific agriculture. March 1927. pp. 401-419. 

The dairy farm business of the Ontario concentrated milk producers for the year 
ending June 30, 1937. H. R. Hare. 1937. pp. 17. Processed pub. 

Dairy farm management and milk costs in Ontario* H. R. Hare. 1938. pp. 10. 
Processed pub. 

Factors affecting efficiency in dairy farming. H. R. Hare. Scientific agriculture. 
September 1939. pp. 51-60. 

The dairy farm business in Ontario.* H. R. Hare. 1940. pp. 65. Processed pub. 

Four years of milk production in Ontario. H. R. Hare. 1942. pp. 16. Processed pub. 

The Alberta dairy farm business. H. L. Patterson. 1945. pp. 22. Alberta Dept. 
of Agriculture bul. No. 73. (Prepared by the Economics Division, Dominion Dept. 
of agriculture in conjunction with the Alberta Dept. of Agric. and Univ. of Alberta.) 

Dairy farm management in Nova Scotia. C. H. Chisholm. 1948. pp. 35. Pro- 
cessed pub. 

Dairy farm business in Alberta, 1939-1943. H. L. Patterson. 1949. pp. 84. Pub. 
812, tech. bul. 67. 

The dairy farm business in Manitoba 1942-1947. H. L. Patterson and H. W. 
Trevor. 1949. pp. 41. Pub. 829, tech. bul. 76. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

An economic study of potato production in New Brunswick. I. S. McArthur. 1937. 
pp. 70. Pub. 562, tech. bul. 8. 

Costs and returns in apple production, Rouville County, Quebec. A. Gosselin. 
1938. pp. 15. Pub. 624, tech. bul. 17. 

Production of vegetables in wartime gardens in urban centres of Canada in 1943. 
R. Choquette and W. C. Hopper. 1944. pp. 12. Processed pub. 

Production of vegetables in wartime gardens in urban centres of Canada in 1944. 
R. Choquette and W. C. Hopper. 1945. pp. 17. Processed pub. 

Costs and returns in the production of apples in the Okanagan Valley, B.C. 
B. A. Campbell and S. C. Hudson. 1945. pp. 25. Processed pub. 

Farm organization and the cost of producing apples in the Annapolis Valley of 
Nova Scotia. B. A. Campbell. 1946. pp. 29. Processed pub. 


Special Products 
The production of sugar beets in southwestern Ontario. I. S. McArthur. 1941. 
pp. 71. Processed pub. 


Machinery 

Comments on depreciation and repairs of combine harvesters and tractors on 
the Canadian prairies. E. G. Grest. Scientific agriculture. September 1932. pp. 26-35. 

Economic effects of mechanization of Canadian agriculture with particular 
reference to the spring wheat area. J. F. Booth. Proceedings of the world’s grain 
exhibition and conference. Vol. I. 1933. pp. 352-361. 

An economic analysis of farm power in Alberta and Saskatchewan. E. G. Grest. 
1936. pp. 71. Processed pub. 

Use of power equipment in the improvement of Alberta bush lands. B. K. Acton. 
1944. pp. 10. Pub. 766, farmers’ bul. 127. 

Changes in the extent and effect of mechanization on Saskatchewan farms. R. A. 
Stutt. The Economic annalist. August 1944. pp. 57-62. 
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The machinery situation in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area, 1944 survey.* 
R. A. Stutt. 1945. pp. 22. Processed pub. 

The farm machinery outlook in the Prairie Provinces. H. L. Patterson. 1945. pp. 
33. Processed pub. 

Farm machinery requirements in Saskatchewan. J. D. Neilson and M. E. Andal. 
1945. pp. 44. Processed pub. 

Post-war trends in farm machinery purchases in eastern Canada. J. Coke and 
A. Gosselin. The Economic annalist. February 1946. pp. 20-23. 

The pattern of mechanization and wartime changes on farms in the Elrose- 
Rosetown-Conquest area of central and west central Saskatchewan. R. A. Stutt. 
1948. pp. 29. Processed pub. 

The use of power machinery in bush land improvement in northeastern Sas- 
katchewan. M. E. Andal. 1948. pp. 13. Pub. 814, farmers’ bul. 153. 


Canadian farmers mechanize. Frank Shefrin. The Economic annalist. October 
1949. pp. 101-108. 


Food and Agriculture 


United Nations conference on food and agriculture. J. F. Booth. The Economic 
annalist. August 1943. pp. 33-37. 

Canada’s contribution to the food supply of the United Nations. A. E. Richards. 
Canadian geographical journal. July 1945. pp. 51-53. 

The Copenhagen conference of the food and agriculture organization. J. F. Booth. 
The Economic annalist. November 1946. pp. 77-79. 

Report of the FAO preparatory commission on world food proposals. S. C. 
Hudson. The Economic annalist. May 1947. pp. 28-32. 

The world food situation. S. C. Hudson. Canadian banker. Winter 1948. 
pp. 30-39. 


Our hungry world. J. F. Booth. Behind the headline series. C.I.I.A., Toronto. 
February, 1949. 


Food Consumption 


The purchase of apples by consumers in Montreal and Toronto. J. F. Booth. 
The Economic annalist. November 1931; December 1931; January 1932. 

Some data on the consumption of maple products. G. P. Boucher. Economic 
annalist. October 1936. pp. 72-73. 

Preliminary comparison of consumption of various agricultural products in 
Canada. C. I. Johnston. The Economic annalist. April 1937. pp. 24-25. 

An economic study of the consumption of milk and cream in certain urban and 
rural districts in Canada. W. C. Hopper and G. P. Boucher. 1938. pp. 42. Pub. 608. 
tech; bul: 14. 

Some economic aspects of the consumption of milk and cheese. G. P. Boucher. 
Proceedings ‘of the tenth annual meeting of the Canadian society of agricultural 
economics. 1938. pp. 141-144. 

Expenditures for meat in Saint J ohn, Montreal and Vancouver. C. I. Johnston. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Canadian society of agricultural 
economics. 1938. pp. 152-157. 

An economic study of cheese consumption in certain urban and rural districts of 
Canada. W.C. Hopper and G. P. Boucher. 1939. pp. 34. Pub. 658, tech. bul. 22. 

Retailer and consumer preference for farm products in the Sydney market area. 
J .E O'Meara The Economic annalist June 1939. pp. 42-45. 

Consumption of dairy products in rural Canadian homes. W. C. Hopper and 
P. H. Casselman. 1940. pp. 45. Processed pub. 

An economic study of the consumption of milk and cream in Vancouver. C. JI. 
Johnston and W. C. Hopper. 1940. pp. 41. Pub: 678,stech, bal. 35. 

Consumption of meat in Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver. C. I. Johnston. 
The Economic annalist. April 1940. pp. 29-32. 

The consumption of apple juice. C. I. Johnston. The Economic annalist. December 
1940. pp. 91. 

Consumption of milk in Canada. W. C. Hopper. Canadian public health journal. 
April 1941.- pp. 147-153. 
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Consumption of meat in city households. C. I. Johnston and W. C. Hopper. 
1942. pp. 23. Processed pub. 

Consumption of beef and veal in city households. C. I. Johnston and W. C. 
Hopper. 1942. pp. 28. Processed pub. 

Consumption of lamb in city households. C. 1. Johnston and W. C. Hopper. 1942. 
pp. 19. Processed pub. 

Consumption of pork, bacon, ham, sausages, liver, and poultry in city households. 
C. I. Johnston and W. C. Hopper. 1942. pp. 29. Processed pub. 

Consumption of food in large families. C. I. Johnston. The Economic annalist. 
February 1943. pp. 13-16. 

Income and food consumption. W. C. Hopper. Canadian journal of economics 
and political science. November 1943. pp. 487-506. 

Food consumption in farm households. F. M. Webster. The Economic annalist. 
February 1945. pp. 18-20. 

A dietary survey in farm households, Ile Perrot, Quebec. F. M. Webster and 
M. S. McCready. Canadian journal of public health. April 1945. pp. 152-156. 

Improving our food distribution. F. M. Webster. The Economic annalist. August 
1945. pp. 65-67. 

Consumption of food by farm families, Stormont County, Ontario. C. I. Johnston. 
1946. pp. 39. Processed pub. 

The impact of the war on domestic consumption of farm products. Frank 
Shefrin. The Economic annalist. November 1946. pp. 88-90. 


Income 


The quest for income in rural Cape Breton. S. C. Hudson and J. N. Lewis. 
Public affairs. August 1940. pp. 12-14. 

Changes in farm income and indebtedness in Saskatchewan during the period 
1929-40. i.C stone Hi. sVan, Viiet and .C.. C. Spence.,..1941, pp. 46... Univ. of 
Saskatchewan, Dept. of Farm Management, College of Agriculture. Bul. No. 105. 
(Univ. of Saskatchewan in co-operation with the Dominion Dept. of Agriculture.) 

Farm income: cash and net, 1926-1948. Frank Shefrin. 1949. pp. 36. Proc. pub. 


Insurance 


Co-operative farm fire insurance in Quebec and Mutual Insurance Companies 
in Ontario and Manitoba. A. Gosselin. The Economic annalist. June 1931. pp. 4-5; 
July 1931. pp. 5-7. 

Hail insurance. A. Gosselin. The Economic annalist. September 1931. pp. 7-9. 

Economic aspects of crop (yield) insurance with reference to the province of 
Saskatchewan. W. J. Hansen. Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the 
Canadian society of agricultural economics. 19387. pp. 47-58. 


International Trade 


A brief discussion of the relationship of investment to international trade. 
A. E. Richards. Proceedings of the sixth annual meeting of the Canadian society of 
agricultural economics. 1934. pp. 105-110. 

Trade agreements and their effect on agriculture. C. V. Parker. Proceedings of 
the tenth annual meeting of the Can. society of agricultural economics. 1938. pp. 1-6. 

Agriculture and world trade negotiations. L. Lorinez. The Economic annalist. 
August 1946. pp. 51-57; November 1946. pp. 80-87. 

Pre-war exports of perishable products from the port of Montreal. R. Choquette. 
The Economic annalist. November 1946. pp. 91-93. 

The charter for an international trade organization and the general agreement 
on tariffs and trade. A. E. Richards. The Economic annalist. August 1948. pp. 61-65. 

The Havana charter for an international trade organization. A. E. Richards. 
The Economic annalist. November 1948. pp. 76-79. 

The European recovery program and Canadian agriculture. A. E. Richards. 
The Economic annalist. February 1949. pp. 5-8. 
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Inter-governmental commodity agreements under ITO. A. E. Richards. The 
Economic annalist. April 1949. pp. 30-35. 

Tariff reductions and trade expansions. A. E. Richards. The Economic annalist. 
December 1949. pp. 126-128. 

Exports of Canadian farm products, war and post-war developments. Frank 
Shefrin. 1949. pp. 72. Processed pub. 


Labour 


Farm Labour in wartime. B. A. Campbell and J. Coke. 1942. pp. 45. Proc. pub. 

Farm labour situation in Canada. J. Coke. Journal of farm economics. February 
1943. pp. 287-294. 

Farm labour: wartime policies. Frank Shefrin. The Economic annalist. February 
1947. pp. 16-21. 


Land Classification 


Physical and economic factors related to land use classification in southwest 
central Saskatchewan. W. Allen, G. C. Elliott and C. C. Spence. 1938. pp. 52. Pub. 
609, tech. bul. 15. 

An economic classification of land and its relation to farm income, Eyebrow- 
Lacadena area, Saskatchewn, 1939-1940. C. C. Spence, S. Mysak and R. A. Stutt. 
1941. pp. 28. Processed pub. 

Land classifications in western Canada. J. Coke. Scientific agriculture. March 
1941. pp. 378-387. 

An economic classification of land in fifty-six municipal divisions, south central 
Saskatchewan. E. C. Hope and C. C. Spence. 1941. pp. 42. Pub. 728, tech. bul. 36. 

Land use classification in the special areas of Alberta and in the Rosenheim and 
Acadia Valleys. A. Stewart and W. D. Porter. 1942. pp. 73. Pub. 731, tech. bul. 39. 

..An economic classification of land in the Weyburn-Estevan area, Saskatchewan, 
1941.* R. A. Stutt and S. Mysak. 1943. pp. 32. Processed pub. 

Analysis of the wheat yield history in thirty-nine municipal units in south-west 
and west-central Saskatchewan.* S. H. Lane. 1944. pp. 14. Processed pub. 

The development and progress of economic classification of lands in Sask., and 
some results of the various studies.* R. A. Stutt. 1944. pp. 8. Pro. pub. 

An economic classification of land and its relation to farm types and income, 
Blucher-Colonsay area, Saskatchewan, 1940-41. C. C. Spence and E. C. Hope. 1948. 
pp. 20. Processed pub. 

An economic classification of land in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area, 1944. 
R. A. Stutt. 1948. pp. 38. Processed pub. 


Land Settlement 


Agricultural progress on the prairie frontier. R. W. Murchie, assisted by W. 
Allen and J. F. Booth. Vol. V in the series Canadian frontiers of settlement. Mac- 
millan Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 1936. pp. 344. 

An economic study of land settlement in the Albertville-Garrick area of northern 
Saskatchewan, 1941. E. C. Hope and R. A. Stutt, 1944. pp. 32. Processed pub. 

Settlement problems in northwestern Quebec and northeastern Ontario. A. 
Gosselin and G. P. Boucher, 1944. pp. 54. Pub. 758, tech. bul. 49. 

Settlement problems in northern New Brunswick. A. Gosselin and G. P. Boucher. 
1944. pp. 31. Pub. 764, tech. bul. 51. 

An economic study of land settlement in representative pioneer areas of northern 
Saskatchewan. R. A. Stutt and H. Van Vliet. 1945. pp. 68. Pub. 767, tech. bul. 52. 

Land settlement possibilities in eastern Canada. G. P. Boucher. The Economic 
annalist. May 1946. pp. 28-33. 

Pioneer farming and municipal finance in the Sangudo-Winfield area of Alberta. 
B. K. Acton and C. C. Spence. 1947. pp. 49. Pub. 791, tech. bul. 59. 

A study of pioneer farming in the fringe areas of the Peace River, Alberta. 
B. K. Acton and C. C Spence. 1947. pp. 88. Pub. 792, tech. bul. 60. 
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A study of land settlement in the Prince George-Smithers area, British Columbia. 
W. J. Anderson. 1947. pp. 58. Pub. 794, tech bul. 62. 

Land settlement in northeastern Alberta 1943. B.H. Kristjanson and C. C. Spence. 
1947. pp. 47. Pub. 800, tech. bul. 63. 


Land Tenure 


Land tenure. A. Gosselin. The Economic annalist. March 1933. pp. 30-31; April 
1933. pp. 40-43. 

Land ownership and tenancy in Canada. A Gosselin. The Economic annalist. 
June 1933. pp. 66-68. 

Corporation farming in Canada. J. Coke. Proceedings of the fifth international 
conference of agricultural economists. 1936. pp. 259-270. 

Trends in land tenure in Canada. S. C. Hudson. The Economic annalist. October 
1937. pp. 74-78. 

A father and son business arrangement for prairie farmers. J. R. S. Jorgens. 
1947. pp. 15. Processed pub. 

The farm lease in Alberta. J. R. S. Jorgens. 1947. pp. 18. Processed pub. 

Policies and experiences relating to farm land tenure in Canada. J. F. Booth. 
Family farm policy. Univ. of Chicago press, Chicago, 1947. pp. 139-163. (Proceedings 
of a conference on family farm policy ... February 15-20, 1946.) 


Land Utilization 


A study of land utilization, farm production and rural living, Antigonish County 
N.S. W. V. Longley and W. F. Chown. 1936. pp. 112. Nova Scotia Dept. of Agriculture, 
bul. No. 118. (Nova Scotia Dept. of Agriculture in co-operation with the Dominion 
Dept. of Agriculture.) 

An economic study of land utilization in southern Alberta. G. H. Craig and J. 
Coke. 1938. pp. 79. Pub. 610, tech. bul. 16. 

Types of farming in Canada.* I. S. McArthur and J. Coke. 1939. pp. 43. Pub. 653, 
farmers’ bul. 77. 

Type of farming areas in Saskatchewan. R. A. Stutt. Scientific agriculture. May 
1940. pp. 526-531. 

Types of farming.* I. S. McArthur. Economic organization of Canadian agriculture, 
published under the auspices of the Canadian council, international conference of 
agricultural economists, 1940. pp. 57-80. 

Land use and part-time farming in Cape Breton County, Nova Scotia. S. C. 
Hudson and J. N. Lewis. 1942. pp. 63. Processed pub. 

Whither research in land economics? S. C. Hudson. Scientific agriculture. October 
1946. pp. 511-514. 

Land use in Durham county, Ontario. B. A. Campbell and J. Coke. 1947. pp. 45. 
Processed pub. 

The economic aspects of land use in Saskatchewan. R. A. Stutt. The Economic 
annalist, October 1949. pp. 109-114. 

Types of farming in Canada. S. C. Hudson, R. A. Stutt, W. Van Vliet and J. L. 
Forsyth. 1949. pp. 83. Pub. 825, farmers’ bul. 157. 


Marketing 

General 

Efforts to control marketing by government boards or organizations acting with 
government support. J. Coke. Proceedings of the Canadian political science associa- 
tion. Vol. V, 1933. pp. 90-105. 

The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934. T. G. Norris and W. C. Hopper. 
Canadian journal of economics and political science. August 1935. pp. 465-481. 

Agricultural marketing research. W. C. Hopper. The Economic annalist. June 
1935. pp. 22-24. 

Terminal markets. W. C. Hopper. The Economic annalist. April 1936. pp. 19-22. 

Additional facts with respect to the Ottawa public market. B. A. Campbell. 
The Economic annalist. June 1938. pp. 44-45. 
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Some observations on the organization and operation of 25 Ontario markets. 
E. P. Reid. The Economic annalist. August 1938. pp. 58-64; October 1938. pp. 72-74. 

The regulation and control of marketing.* F. M. Clement, W. C. Hopper and 
C. V. Parker. Economic organization of Canadian agriculture published under the 
auspices of the Canadian council, international conference of agricultural economists, 
1940. pp. 217-236. 

Public markets in Quebec city. B. A. Campbell and P. E. Doyle. The Economic 
annalist. June 1940. pp. 44-46. 

The market for farm products in the Sydney area of Nova Scotia. E. P. Reid and 
W. C. Hopper. 1941. pp. 212. Processed pub. 

Pooling returns from the sale of agricultural products. W. F. Chown. Canadian 
chartered accountant, March 1941. pp. 161-167. 

The market for farm products in urban centres in northern Ontario. W. R. 
Peters and E. P. Reid. 1945. pp. 130. Processed pub. 

The market for farm products in the town of Smiths Falls. P. J. Thair. 1946. pp. 
79. Processed pub. 

Whither research in marketing agricultural products? A. E. Richards. Scientific 
agriculture. October 1946. pp. 525-528. 

The market for farm products in northwestern Quebec. E. P. Reid and H. Dubord. 
1947. pp. 134. Processed pub. 

Federal marketing and price support legislation in Canada. A. H. Turner. Journal 
of farm economics. November 1949. pp. 594-609. 


Grain and Feed 

The marketing of feed corn in southwestern Ontario. A. H. Turner, E. P. Reid 
and J. A. Brown. 1941. pp. 86. Processed pub. 

The marketing of grain corn in southwestern Ontario. A. H. Turner. 1943. pp. 84. 
Processed pub. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


Some observations on the marketing of feeder lambs and breeding ewes off 
ranches in western Canada. L. E. Kindt. 1935. pp. 4. Processed pub. 

The direct marketing of livestock. W. F. Chown, S. C. Hudson and J. N. Lewis. 
1941. pp. 30. Pub. 726, farmers’ bul. 107. 

The production and consumption of meats in Canada. H. K. Leckie. The Economic 
annalist. February 1943. pp. 11-12. 

Wartime development in the Canadian livestock and meat trade. H. K. Leckie. 
The Economic annalist. November 1945. pp. 89-93; February 1946. pp. 8-12. 

Factors influencing the dressed weight of hogs. F. M. Schrader. The Economic 
annalist. May 1948. pp. 39-41. 


Dairy Products 

The marketing of milk in the Sydney-Glace Bay area of Nova Scotia. J. F. 
Booth and R. P. Longley. 1933. pp. 46. Processed pub. 

An economic analysis of cheese factory operations in Ontario. 1933. pp. 44. 
Dominion Dept. of Agriculture in co-operation with the Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. 

An economic analysis of cheese factory operations in Quebec. 1933. pp. 37. 
Dominion Dept. of Agriculture in co-operation with the Quebec Dept. of Agriculture. 

An economic analysis of creamery operations in New Brunswick.* 1934. pp. 35. 
Processed pub. 

Milk marketing legislation in Canada. C. V. Parker and H. R. Hare. Proceedings 
of the seventh annual meeting of the Canadian society of agricultural economics, 1935. 
pp. 70-81. 

A classification and summary of research projects in dairy marketing. S. C. 
Hudson. Journal of farm economics. May 1936. pp. 320-329. 

An economic anaylsis of creamery operations in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. C. V. Parker. 1938. pp. 36. Pub. 605, tech. bul. 13. 

Milk control legislation in Canada. B. A. Campbell. The Economic annalist, 
November 1947. pp. 91-94. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 

The regulation of the marketing of fruits and other natural products in Canada. 
W. C. Hopper, Journal of farm economics. May 1935. pp. 368-374. 

The marketing of perishable farm products in Canadian cities.* W. C. Hopper. 
1937. pp. 7. Processed pub. 

The wholesale marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables in the city of Toronto. 
W. F. Chown and W. C. Hopper. 1938. pp. 153. Processed pub. 

The marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables in the city of Montreal. B. A, 
Campbell, A. Gosselin, P. E. Doyle and N. Delorme. 1940. pp. 100. Processed pub. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The outlook for the year 1950 points 
to a maintenance of economic activity, 
although there will be price and produc- 
tion adjustments for various sectors of 
the Canadian economy. More jobs will 
be required for the growing labour 
force. More effort will be required to 
retain existing export markets and 
locate new ones. The highlight for 
the year 1950 is the increase in capital 
investment over 1949. The large domes- 
tic capital expenditures will absorb 
some of the slack due to a reduction in 
exports. 

According to estimates made by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
capital expenditures in 1950 will total 
$3,587 million as compared with $3,425 
million in 1949. Outlays by institutions, 
public utilities and government com- 
prise an increasing proportion of the 
total program. On the other hand there 
are some indications of a levelling off 
in the upward trend of house building. 
Also, expenditures for farm equipment 
are now turning downward.  Invest- 
ment in manufacturing, though likely 
to be moderately below the 1949 level, 
still provides for continued expansion 
in productive capacity. 

Other factors influencing develop- 
ments in 1950 are the growth in 
Canada’s population and government 
legislation. 

Total population at the beginning of 
1950 was 13,728,000, according to a 
special estimate by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This represents an in- 
crease of 149,000 in the six months from 
July 1, 1949, when it stood at an esti- 
mated 13,579,000, and 179,000 over the 
estimate of 13,549,000 for June 1 last 
year, which coincides with the decen- 
nial Census date. There are no compar- 
able first-of-the-year figures available 
for earlier years. Census figures for 
1901, however, show Canada’s popula- 
tion at the start of the 20th century at 
5,371,000. The population of Newfound- 
land in that year stood at 221,000, mak- 
ing the total of 5,592,000 for Canada’s 
present area. 

In the Speech from the Throne 
(February 16, 1950) the Governor- 
General stated: “My ministers will con- 
tinue their efforts to secure reductions 
in trade barriers. To this end prepara- 
tions are actively under way for further 
multilateral trade negotiations later in 
the present year’. 
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Some industries, especially the pri- 
mary ones, may require some assistance 
in making adjustments to a lower price 
level. As regards prices of some ‘of the 
primary products, the Speech from the 
Throne had this to say: 

Circumstances outside Canada have been 
responsible for some downward adjust- 
ment in the price of farm products. 
Measures have already been taken to re- 
duce the impact of these adjustments. In 
order to provide authority for continuing 
price support, to that end for the primary 
products of our farms and fisheries, you 
[Parliament] will be asked to amend the 
Agricultural Products Act, the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act and the Fisheries Prices 
Support Act. 

The bills were introduced into the House 
of Commons on March 16, 1950. 

The initial prices to be paid by the 
Canadian Wheat Board for Western 
wheat, oats*and barley during the crop 
year commencing August 1, 1950 are: 
$1.40 per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern 
wheat in store Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Vancouver; 65c. per bushel 
for No. 2 Canada Western oats in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur; and 938c. per 
bushel for No. 3 Canada Western Six- 
Row barley in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. Appropriate initial prices for 
other grades will be established by the 
Board. The Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce in his announcement stated, “The 


‘final price which producers will receive 


for wheat delivered in 1950-51 will 
depend upon the international wheat 
situation as it develops, and the success 
of the Board’s efforts in selling wheat 
at the best available prices’. As regards 
oats and barley the Minister said, “The 
Government anticipates that there will 
be a continuing demand for oats and 
barley, and especially for malting 
barley”’. 

In the case of flax, the operation of 
a voluntary pool will depend upon the 
acreage. planted. However, the initial 
price would not be higher than $2.50 
per bushel. 

To sum up, the initial price for wheat 
is reduced from $1.75 per bushel to 
$1.40, and remains unchanged for oats, 
barley and flax. 

Provisions under the Act covering 
unemployment insurance have been 
broadened to include additional income 
groups, and coverage for the lumber and 
logging industry has been widened. In 
addition, to take care of employees who 
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lose their employment in the winter 
months and have either exhausted the 
benefit to which they are entitled or 
cannot yet qualify for benefit, an 
amendment provides for a scheme of 
supplementary benefit. 


Action has also been taken to further 
relax import restrictions under the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act. 
The relaxations will occur in two stages 
effective April 1 and July 1 respectively. 
The general effect of all these changes 
is to eliminate most of the outright 
prohibitions on imports. As originally 
drafted more than two years ago, the 
prohibited list applied to about $150,- 
000,000 worth of annual imports. The 
principal items that will still be on the 
prohibited list after July 1 will be pork 
and pork products, cut flowers, soft 
plastic sheeting, electric lighting fixtures 
and appliances, various kinds of orna- 
ments, coin-operated amusement devices 
and vending machines and the so-called 
comic and pulp magazines. The total 
value of imports affected by the prohi- 
bited list will then be less than $25,000,- 
000 on the basis of 1946-47 trade figures. 
Imports subject to quota will represent 
about $200,000,000 on the basis of 1946- 
47 imports. These reductions in the pro- 
hibited list will also have the effect of 
encouraging some additional imports 
from the United Kingdom and Western 
European countries. Further relaxa- 
tions during the second half of 1950, 
according to the Minister of Finance, 
would have to depend on the future 
course of events. 


Current economic trends at the begin- 
ning of 1950 were of a somewhat diverse 
nature. Unemployment, due to seasonal 
and other factors, caused considerable 
concern. Prices of farm products con- 
tinued their marked downward trend. 
On the other hand, Canadian wholesale 
prices in January were slightly higher 
than in the preceding month but were 
down from a year earlier, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
general index number for January, on 
the base 1926—100 stood at 157:1 as 
compared with 156-8 in December, and 
159-3 in January, 1949. 

Canada’s official cost-of-living index 
increased from 161-0 to 161:6 between 
January 3 and February 1 and to 163-7 
on March 1. This total increase of 2-7 
points followed an unbroken series of 
small declines totalling 1-8 and dating 
from the August 1949 peak of 162-8. 


From August 1939 to March 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living was 62-4 
per cent. 


Sales of new motor vehicles in Janu- 
ary this year soared to an unusually 
high level for that month as most manu- 
facturers introduced new models. in 
large volume. Large increases in sales 
occurred in all parts of the country, with 
passenger cars accounting for a major 
part of the gain. There was also a 
marked increase in the financing sales 
of new and used vehicles during the 
month. 


New vehicles numbered 26,593 units 
with a retail value of $53,714,978, an 
increase of 131 per cent in number and 
118 per cent in value over January 1949 
when there was a curtailment of distri- 
bution of passenger cars by most manu- 
facturers resulting in sales of only 
11,492 new vehicles with a retail value 
of $24,677,689. 


Total exports to all countries in Janu- 
ary declined in value to $221,200,000 
compared with $237,000,000 a year 
earlier. But Canada’s domestic exports 
to the United States—for the third suc- 
cessive month—vwere _ substantially 
higher in value in January than a year 
earlier. Shipments to Commonwealth 
and other countries were generally 
lower and the total value of domestic 
exports to all countries fell below that 
of January last year. Shipments to the 
United States thus accounted for about 
59 per cent of the month’s total value 
as compared with slightly more than 50 
per cent in the 12 months of 1949. 


Although the overall price index num- 
ber of commodities and services used 
by farmers declined between August 
1949 and January 1950, the prices of 
farm machinery, building materials, 
gasoline and oil, feeds and fertilizers, 
increased. The decline was due wholly 
to a sharp drop in farm wages. 


Year End Review.—The following sec- 
tion outlines briefly some of the impor- 
tant economic developments in 1949. 
The increase in the physical output of 
all goods and services in 1949 seems to 
have been nearly three per cent. In- 
dustrial production rose slightly less 
than two per cent, agricultural output 
was down about nine per cent. It 
would appear on the basis of the num- 
ber of persons employed that there was 
a fairly sharp increase in the output of 
service industries. The labour force 
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again increased by about two per cent 
during 1949. The physical volume of 
consumer purchases of goods and ser- 
vices increased about two per cent over 
1948, gross private capital investment by 
nine per cent, and government expendi- 
tures on goods and services by nine per 
cent. 


According to the annual report of the 
Bank of Canada (1949), the increase in 
Canada’s gross national product reflects 
not only the increase in total expendi- 
ture on goods and services but also the 
higher domestic content of such ex- 
penditure in 1948-49 as compared with 
1928-29. The increase in the physical 
volume of consumption was associated 
with the increase in production which 
was about 80 per cent between 1928-29 
and 1948-49 in spite of the fact that 
average hours worked per week must 
have declined over this period. Since 
there was an increase of 31 per cent in 
Canada’s population, the Report states 
that the rise in physical consumption per 
capita has been about 39 per cent. This 
increase over a twenty-year period was 
equivalent to a cumulative annual in- 
crease per capita of 1-66 per cent. 


Financial transactions as reflected in 
cheques cashed at the banks against in- 
dividual accounts rose to the highest 
mark in Canada’s history when they 
totalled $87,544 million for the year 1949 
as compared with $80,687. million for 
the year 1948. The increase was thus 
8-5 per cent while the 1948 figure was 
8-3 per cent above that of 1947. The 
1949 figures include clearances at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, for the nine 
months April to December in the 
amount of $357 million. Disregarding 
this factor it will be seen that the true 
increase in 1949 over 1948 was 8-1 
per cent. 


Railway revenue freight loadings in 
1949 were somewhat below the compara- 
tive figures for 1948 and 1947. Cars 
loaded in the year just closed were 
estimated to total 3,907,000 as compared 
with 4,060,000 in the previous year and 
3,957,000 in 1947. In actual tonnage 
the 1949 loadings were 106,310,000 tons 
compared with 112,837,000 tons and 
109,069,000 tons. 
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The twelve month total volume of 
retail trading for 1949 was $7,695 mil- 
lion, six per cent above the $7,277 mil- 
lion recorded in 1948. While all five 
of the Canadian economic areas showed 
increases in the last year over the pre- 
vious one the greatest increases were 
noted in the prairie provinces where in- 
creased cash income from the sale of 
farm products and the expansion of the 
Alberta oil industry proved beneficial. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta both re- 
corded 12 per cent increases in the dol- 
lar volume of retail sales and Manitoba 
11 per cent while the remaining prov- 
inces showed increases of from two to 
five per cent. 


The price level, on the whole, at the 
end of 1949 was not much changed from 
the 1948 year end. There was a rela- 
tively small increase in the rate of 
earnings at the end of 1949 as compared 
with the end of 1948. 


In 1949 external influences did not 
add as much to the pressure of demand 
on Canadian resources as had been the 
case in 1948. The physical volume of 
our exports declined about three per 
cent in 1949 as compared with 1948. 
Imports on the other hand were about 
the same in physical volume as com- 
pared with 1948. 


Canada’s domestic exports in dollar 
value declined to $2,993,000,000 in 1949 
from the all-time peak of $3,075,400,000 
in the preceding year. The drop was due 
mainly to a sharp reduction in the aggre- 
gate value of exports to European coun- 
tries. Exports to the United States 
reached an all-time record total of 
$1,503,459,000 as compared with $1,500,- 
987,000 in 1948. Imports into Canada 
reached a new record value of $2,761,- 
200,000. Imports from the United States, 
United Kingdom, British West Indies 
and continental Europe were increased, 
but from Latin America and Common- 
wealth countries in Africa, Asia and 
Oceania were lower. 


The export price factor on the average 
appears to have been about three per 
cent higher than in 1948 and the import 
price factor also about three per cent 
higher. 
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APPLE ORCHARD SURVEY IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1948-1949 


H. W. TREVOR 


Fruit production in British Columbia has increased rapidly in recent years. 
It is estimated that more than 80 per cent of all tree fruit is produced in the 
Okanagan Valley. The volume! of all fruit produced in British Columbia 
increased from 319,552,000 pounds with a value of $7,379,840 in 1940 to 
461,934,000 pounds with a value of $25,783,485 in 1947. Apples accounted for 
249,602,000 pounds valued at $4,415,650 in 1940 and 325,934,000 pounds valued 
at $14,223,718 in 1947. 


Of the average value of fruit production in Canada for the years 1947 and 
1948 British Columbia produced?: apples 61 per cent, pears 72 per cent, plums 
and prunes 59 per cent, peaches 44 per cent, cherries 46 per cent and apricots 
100 per cent. The corresponding figures for 1940 were: apples 33 per cent, pears 
44 per cent, plums and prunes 46 per cent, peaches 15 per cent and cherries 
39 per cent. 


Changes in Plantings of Fruit Trees?.—In the Okanagan Valley the 
relative increase in the number of trees from 1930 to 1945 was highest for 
peaches (533 per cent) and next highest for prunes (345 per cent) followed by 
pears (172 per cent), sweet cherries (123 per cent) and apricots (95 per cent). 
The increase in the actual number of trees was: peaches 251,182; pears 145,741; 
prunes 106,965; apricots 41,755; and cherries 31,603. During this same period 
the number of apple trees decreased by 85,814, but this does not indicate a 
decline in the apple industry. The decrease is due to the removal of old and 
damaged trees and those of undesirable varieties. It is also the result of a need 
for more space between trees which were originally planted too closely. Research 
and experience have shown that production and quality are maintained at a 
high level and spraying and thinning are facilitated when apple trees are 
planted farther apart. 

Although from 1940 to 1945 the total number of apple trees decreased by 
39,812, the most desired varieties, Delicious, McIntosh and Winesap increased 
by 64,561, 58,973 and 22,550 trees respectively. ’ 

The marketing agency, as represented by B.C. Tree Fruits Limited, recom- 
mends a still larger production of Winesap and Delicious apples and discourages 
the production of a number of varieties. he apple growers are meeting the 
situation with new planting and a continuous process of replacing old or 
damaged trees with the recommended varieties. 


Apples.—Apples are by far the most important fruit in the Okanagan 
Valley and production is still increasing. Total sales of fruit for the 1947 
Okanagan crop were as follows?: 


ADDI ES Wikies neti ted eared eat (ke) enn $14,925,587 .00 
POACH OS tye. eke, leo eee eee Le ee 2,074,944 .00 
Peared fas as 12 hse tae) ly a7 eee 1,601,831.00 
CNELTies fae. £5°o) aa: coe Pet, oo ee 1,272,632 .00 
YUN Ga shal’ hiss hs «ae hers eines «en 758,098 .00 
ADTICOLSS . heii tas tata. ah ee ek ee 490,224.00 


Quantities of apples handled by B.C. Tree Fruits Limited each year for the 
past six years are given in Table 1. 





1 Annual Report. British Columbia Department of Agriculture. 

? Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division, Ottawa. 

® Computed from the statistical data made available by the Horticultural Branch of the 
British Columbia Department of Agriculture. 

Annual Report. B.C. Tree Fruits Limited, Kelowna, B.C. 
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Table 1.— Quantity of Apples* Handied by B.C. Tree Fruits Limited, 1943-1948 





Year Packed Boxes | Pounds (Cannery) 
EL OAS I etre Sis Se Sere Nat, ne ee MAN ER Ut ey So yatih ane made ane hie aydliane DLO Oe 2,084, 280 
LOLA ee OR Mek SA SRR MNES eco Risin cesidaite se @e das buys 6,616, 453 55, 925, 840 
1 ONS se cseyttonk sa ovo este abe Mee RRR ROMER Raia Can eae Sbtoeots bck a acer ie eee Bee ee 4,788,375 1,709, 744 
O46 Seep to etre ee cree EPA AR AMR sicseid tend he ea 7,855, 596 38,515, 160 
1G 4 e RT Ae aco ach OK, oy ists EE nee OR ANE e oisys GAR Te oe 6; 667, 134 3,007, 400 
OAS MT PR ee Sd on gia or, ca oe Ra riciaiera eee oun Towa aes 6, 244, 897 4,957,880 


® Annual Report. B.C. Tree Fruits Limited, Kelowna, B.C. 


Apple Orchard Survey in the Okanagan Valley.—A farm business survey 
of apple orchards in the Okanagan Valley was undertaken by the Economics 
Division of the Federal Department of Agriculture in the spring of 1949. 
Complete records were obtained for 155 farms covering the business of the 
1948-49 year. 


Records were obtained from representative farms with five acres or more 
of orchard in the main fruit growing districts from Vernon in the north to 
Osoyoos in the south. A minimum size of five acres in orchard was adopted in 
order to exclude part-time growers from the study. Approximately two-thirds 
of the orchards in the Okanagan Valley are five acres or larger. Table 2 gives 
the distribution of orchards studied according to size. 

By area, the distribution of orchards from which records were obtained 
compared favourably with actual distribution of all orchards in the Okanagan 
Valley; while 54-5 per cent of the orchards in the Valley were located south 
of Kelowna, 52-6 per cent of the records taken were from the farms of that 
area. 

As in the 1940 study of apple production, the Okanagan Valley was arbi- 
trarily divided at Westbank into Northern and Southern sections. Again, as in 
1940, the Northern Okanagan included Kelowna, Winfield, Oyama, Okanagan 
Centre and Vernon. In addition to Osoyoos, Oliver, Kaleden, Okanagan Falls, 
Penticton, Naramata, Summerland, Peachland and Westbank which made up 
the Southern Okanagan, this study also included Keremeos and Cawston. Total 
numbers of 66 and 89 records, respectively, were obtained in the Northern and 
Southern Okanagan. 

Northern Okanagan farms averaging 21-3 crop acres were larger than 
Southern Okanagan farms which averaged 15-3 crop acres. Only two-thirds of 
the orchards studied in the Northern Okanagan were less than 20 acres in size, 
whereas four-fifths of those in the Southern Okanagan were within this size 
range. 


Table 2.—Distribution, by Size Groups, of Orchards in the Okanagan Valley, 1948-49 




















ae All Orchards Recorded 

Size in Acres Over 5 Acres® Orchards 

per cent per cent 
Be) pan) Las) RP NOOR Se ML se RL eR Sh (ole tee eonal arya STS. we oe 42 34 
BUC) stella) eS ee Re IR | 0 AOR E RUA soe elie Jel@tn bisa eras 34 28 
eet et Oe Pee he Ae Sony itis coe aid Sata ahacw hes oi a'S.die ely De SES 10 11 
cl pal ee NOR ES EE hk ME bao a ocauaine en sini Lt aud alice eiebty ails Ge Tas 6 13 
Sct) PERG W CODIE TES, © 4 0. otclcta aketrces so AEN ERE ancl REI, A be eee gE eee tee ah re 8 14 
PAGO MEE) Pin wh Re WN ck tees san RR Sau ARNG Gu Rm hs 100 100 


gee re re ee ee 
a Data supplied by B.C. Tree Fruits Board. 
57327—24 
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Table 3.—Land Use on Fruit Farms in the Okanagan Valley, 1948-49 








Average Acreage per Farm 


Item Northern Southern Total 
Okanagan Okanagan Okanagan 


(63 records)® | (87 records) | (150 records)® 


acres acres acres 

LES Cae Ron 1 a SU Sa OR, bs RY MAPS ADA by ag 14-4 8-4 10-9 
INGH-HeRrInG anhlom ak ce ct 2c. Uh ee Wee es wee 1-9 0-7 1-2 
CHOP ETRE Lc nee s iencths NCE pe eat on) BE aK 2-1 4.2 3:3 
PO PERCNCTUS cn Moos Maen iard waters tt ty Mei ac re iW gen ah ge chia Aaa) 2-9 2-0 2°3 
Dowel Gayoreied fa 2e 6) digo teks wikis pass! ao aie baee to 21-3 15-3 17-7 

15g TS ASU CERI A AA oe a A EE ee of AP ena A Re 1-1 0-4 0-7 
MOT BTO VOCE LAN Ure) Ur kl eh er BME oN) Pe tie Maer keel Pe 1-4 1-9 1-7 
Vicks) FeMLG 10s COMED ft BSED RAT De AIST meen cc Ue Mea Ge Cnn AMIE aon he 4-9 9-6 7:7 
PEOVER LCL AES eg calves orig cd tit Aaa iihicd Sead Ua meat Luaie fate 0-5 0-4 0-4 
Tetal otiber dan tai. hie a dite eau sedel ab tudes asa 7-9 12-3 10-5 

Dotals batids, «jes 3 il Ops Lae dee ad Geer ba 29-2 27-6 28-2 





because of incomplete information regarding land use. 


Capital. —The average total investment in farm business averaged 
$25,807 in the Northern Okanagan and $29,701 in the Southern Okanagan. 
Most of this difference was in land value. Although those in the north had 
somewhat greater acreage, the total investment in land averaged $16,751 in 
the northern area and $19,915 in the southern area. In the Northern Okanagan 
the investment in buildings was $5,683, in equipment $3,189, in livestock $154 
and in feed and supplies $30. In the Southern Okanagan the investment in 
buildings was $6,517, in equipment $3,174, in livestock $69 and in feed and 
supplies $26. 

The average value per acre of orchard was $792 in the Northern Okanagan 
and $1,319 in the Southern Okanagan. Within both divisions valuations varied 
from an average as high as $1,632 at Oliver to $639 at Vernon, with a few 
orchards at Naramata and Penticton being valued at more than $2,000 per 
acre. 


Land Use.,—Of the total crop acreage on the farms recorded in the 
northern area only one-tenth was in soft fruit and about one-seventh in field 
crops and vegetables. In the southern area more than one-quarter was in soft 


‘Table 4.—Average Income from Different Sources on 155 Orchards in the Okanagan Valley, 
1 


SSS SSS Se 








Northern Okanagan Southern Okanagan 
(66 records) (89 records) 
Dollars Per cent Dollars Per cent 
per of Total per of Total 
Farm Revenue Farm Revenue 
ISOS UATE fost hh Ue ak cee aul hy ek oe 6,718 77-0 4,090 54-2 
Dales on OFner IUityy sarki, by goer a eee 1,039 11-9 2,897 38-4 
British Columbia T.F. rebate.....6..0....2.. 593 6-8 285 3°8 
Riel CEO NAL CH tau yeh boone Neer Oy" iv 0-9 28 0-3 
PA Ceelonle salen iG Sn Aa Wis hike hel doe 50 14 
Livestock products sales). osc -ks oy scseu 2 35} 25 0-6 
Miscellaneous reesipts. . 6.60) oe) ede oe 206 2-4 209 2°8 


ee an a eee ee eee A E . e  , Se SR ee BE 
@ Two records not used from the Southern Okanagan and three not used from the Northern aia ia 
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Table 5.—Frequency Distribution by Labour Income in the Okanagan Valley, 1948-49 


Northern Okanagan Southern Okanagan 
Labour Income per Orchard Number Per cent in Number Per cent in 
of the Group to of the Group to 


Orchards the Total Orchards the Total 


1 irhayneeh a AAlevojoue Iba oi eelee yan gare ans waaeniacac tes 17 25-7 D2 24-7 
BO Ty BO00.08! ees rat eee k. Gece eee 15 Pw eat 25 28-1 
SOOO OU bEG Bi 000 99). yh devel d see Ja 12 18-2 20 22-5 
OTE OO onc, Weed w Sprites & ale alibi eng 6 9-1 7 7:9 
SOO EO ea UU OU S. 8; vuvadae s dettnwan ee sees 6 9-1 6 6-7 
$2 000: QOrand Over rs oi4 Cares Sa PE hanks 10 15-2 9 10-1 

Malet aia watts tte cas ate e 66 100-0 89 100-0 


fruit and about one-eight in field crops and vegetables. The detailed average 
pattern of land use for the two areas as calculated for the orchards surveyed 
in 1949 is recorded in Table 3. 


Livestock.—Very little livestock was kept on these fruit farms. In the 
strictly fruit-growing localities the high value of land prohibited its use for 
growing feed or pasture. Of the 155 farms surveyed, 14 had horses, 32 had cows, 
16 had other cattle, 12 had hogs and 75 had poultry. 


Farm Revenue.—Farm revenue on the Okanagan orchards is derived 
almost entirely from the sale of fruit (Table 4). For both the Northern and 
Southern districts fruit sales represented 96 per cent of the total farm revenue. 
However, the average revenue from sales of fruit other than apples was almost 
three times as large in the Southern Okanagan as in the Northern Okanagan. 


Farm Expenses.—The operating expenses of Okanagan fruit farms vary 
greatly depending on size, locality, condition of the orchard and efficiency of 
management. 

Current expenses ranged on Northern Okanagan farms from $785 to 
$27,151, with an average of $5,455, and on Southern Okanagan farms from 
$635 to $28,904 with an average of $4,644. Labour amounted to 56 per cent 
of the total current expenses in the northern area and 55 per cent in the 
southern area. More family labour was used in the north than in the south. 


Table 6.—Average Financial Summary of Okanagan Fruit Farms by Districts, Apple Orchard 
Survey in the Okanagan Valley, 1948-49 


Northern Southern 
Number of Records Okanagan Okanagan 
66 89 
dollars dollars 
SEIPACE CVS VLRSL, Sgt VOT cg ee RO Brats ik mA Pee ROC Se. ito enn a en 8,718 7,548 
Sete certitn, Meee Gee yang nutes race, UATE acsb'o's SoS OE es Wa wide DES o ue 130 121 
Di oka RVOlO Pe NOl nae Ry cba late cae tweet Om see CRs e Cis fe bette gies 768 330 
REOCAMAA TIT OCOLULS dn ts cece oe tee es aise aaa oe 54 ange ues 9,616 7,999 
OM a Es a aia been nl ane Ais leah, Sia eismasunculsn Ma de em 4 rae 5,455 4,644 
Meree ey RELA Ty hiatal Pe Gat ee a etc, os She cee een cee Hands ENDED Heh «aie, hese Hi 1,341 1,017 
ca tara acters, Oe ete. teu A. iets Pela kM onan son te tate ob Lstdie ane Seeds OEM a aoa re oe ees 

is AD MATTEL DOOGOR, Ouch bs... 5 is as UNe ei valae.ceeia. oe ries eee 6,796 5, 661 
ETE E TRONS ITSO OPS Te ee OE a ete Thal lee Gand cd Meee Ie ace Sa we ee hak ve OE 2,820 2,338 
Be aT Leet Os HM VCREITIe DG sce te er 2 Ok paid le hails Mma a eek an scks cumin 1,033 1,160 
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Of the $3,086 labour cost on farms in the Northern Okanagan, approximately 
16 per cent was for members of the farm family, whereas of the $2,554 in the 
Southern Okanagan only 8 per cent was for family labour. Other items of 
current expense in order of importance were fertilizer and spray material, 
operation of power equipment and irrigation charges. 


Financial Summary.—The labour incomes! of the 155 orchard operators 
varied from $-3,939 to $19,729 in the Northern Okanagan with an average of 
$1,787, and from $-4,303 to $8,974 in the Southern Okanagan with an average 
of $1,178. Less than 34 per cent of the orchards surveyed in the Northern 
Okanagan and less than 25 per cent of those in the Southern Okanagan pro- 
duced labour incomes of more than $2,000. About 25 per cent of all the farms 
could not even meet 4 per cent interest on the invested capital. 

The foregoing does not take into consideration farm perquisites received 
by the operator. These were valued at an average of $619 for the Northern 
Okanagan farms and $697 for the Southern farms. Thus the average labour 
earnings in the north were $2,406 and in the south, $1,875. 


FARM BUSINESS IN THE WARNER-MILK RIVER DISTRICT OF 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


S. Mysak 


The Warner-Milk River district, which comprises about 1,500 square miles, 
lies approximately 50 miles southeast of the City of Lethbridge. Since this 
district is located on the western fringe of the brown soil zone, where the 
precipitation is relatively higher than farther east, it is considered to be one 
of the better farming districts in the brown soil zone. 

The brown soil zone is fairly homogeneous with respect to the color of 
soil, type of vegetation and climate. Throughout this region, however, there 
are districts with local variations, in climate chiefly, which are of sufficient 
importance to warrant making a special study of them. The Warner-Milk 
River district is an example. 


Purpose of the Study.—The purpose of this study was first, to examine 
the most recent trends in farm operations in one of the more productive 
districts of the brown soil zone; second, to study some of the efficiency factors 
associated with wheat farming—the predominant type of farming in the 
prairie region of Alberta; and third, because this particular district lies within 
the area of the proposed extension of irrigation in southern Alberta. Because 
of this possible future development, the most recent information on dryland 
farming was collected. 


Method of Study.—The one-call survey method was used. Farms were 
selected at random according to size and the predominant soil type in the area. 
A total of 161 farms was visited. Municipal District of Warner, No. 4 and the 
27 townships west of range 12 in Improvement District No. 3 comprised the 
sampling unit. 


General Description of the Survey Area.—Soil and Topography?2: About 
seventy per cent of the land under cultivation in the surveyed area is loam to 
heavy loam. The remaining soils are mostly silty and silty clay loams. Less 
than five per cent of the cultivated land is either on sandy loam or on mixed 
types. There is practically no heavy clay land except in a few isolated low- 
lying flats which are subject to flooding. 





1 Labour income is computed as follows: gross income, including increases in inventory, 
less cash expenses, any decreases in inventory, depreciation on capital goods, estimated value 
of unpaid family labour and interest on total farm capital. ‘ 

2A detailed description of the soils in this area may be found in Soil Survey Bulletins 
Nos. 32 and 36, distributed by the Department of Extension, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 
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The topography of the land is mostly level to gently rolling throughout 
the area with the exception of the southwestern corner where it is quite hilly. 
In the north the Etzikom Coulee and in the south the Milk River cut across 
the area from west to east. Besides these two, the Verdigris Coulee cuts the 
area diagonally from northwest to southeast. Thus along the banks of the 
coulees and the river there is considerable rough land which is unsuitable for 
cultivation. 


Climate: The climate is usually hot and dry during summers and cold and 
crisp during winters. Westerly winds, sometimes known as “chinooks” are 
prevalent in this region. In summers they are often very hot and damage the 
green crops, especially when moisture is lacking. On the other hand, during 
winters they have a temperate effect on climate, often melting the snow and 
leaving the fields bare. The average annual precipitation in this area is around 
fifteen inches, of which half is received during the growing season. There are 
areas farther east where precipitation is as low as thirteen inches per annum. 


The Business Year 1946-47.—The business year began on June 1, 1946, 
and ended on May 31, 1947. The price of wheat during this period was fifty 
per cent higher than the average price of five pre-war years, from 1935 to 
1939. On the other hand, cattle prices were twice as high when compared with 
the same pre-war period. These two enterprises, especially wheat, are the chief 
sources of farm revenue in the area. 

Farm operating costs, on the average, were fifty per cent higher than before 
the war and farm family living expenses thirty-three per cent higher. 

Wheat yields in 1946 were slightly below the long-time average. On the 
161 farms visited wheat averaged 12:9 bushels per seeded acre in 1946, as 
compared with the twenty-year average of 15-4. During the twenty-year period 
from 1927 to 1946 wheat yields were above the long-time average only five times. 


Size of Farm.—The 161 farms visited varied in size from one-half section 
(320 acres) to three and three-quarter sections (2,400 acres). The average 
size of farm was 905 acres and the most typical size was slightly over 960 acres. 

Almost twenty-five per cent of the 161 farms were in the 320 to 480-acre 
size group. Ten per cent of the 161 farms had at least 1,600 acres or more. On 
the average about eighty per cent of the farmland was improved. 


Capital Investment.—Relatively high values placed by farmers on land 
in this area reflect better than average productivity of the land in the Warner- 
Milk River district as compared with other areas in the brown soil zone 


Table 1.—Average Farm Capital and Acres of Cropland per Man According to Size of Farm Unit 
in Warner-Milk River District, 1947 














Size of Farm in Crop Acres 














450 and eee 100i and | All 
under 451-650 651-1000 Over Farms 
INT benom Ranma. se. oases cies 36 49 38 38 161 
Acres Cropland per Man: ©........<..-.. 302 473 { 634 701 588 
—dollars— 

ei) Clee ee eee i ya hc tae es vyoanratls, dens 8,348 12,445 16, 957 35, 289 17,986 
PA Se el a isi bora lere a Ss oo ms BA 3,029 3, 634 4,124 8, 869 4,850 
SOC Te ee oney te ects, o neorebtehiats 236 384 550 924 517 
Be ecie Stil SHU D UCR ia. voces a eo eo. 2 cee oes 271 645 984 1,539 852 
PEG et ti Slaw an. ous ania Wars ps ea ei ae 622 592 808 1,054 759 
Machinery and Equipment.............. 2,856 4,541 5,310 9, 642 5,550 
(ois <Apital.g. led ldee ees 15, 362 22,241 28,733 57,317 30,514 


Pee ere ee ee eee 
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Table 2.—Land Use in the Warner-Milk River District, 1946 and 1947 





























SSS SS 
Im- Sum- 
~ mae Wheat | Oats | Barley | Flax Rye | proved |Mustard Break- mer- 
ee Pasture fallow 
—acres— 
1946 : 
Average per Farm..| 756 362 14 18 Oh ahieeae 3 12 4 337 
Per cent of Total...| 100 48 2 2 Li I creat Lhe! cee ewe CD Aa yao 45 
1947 
Average per Farm..| 778 353 14 31 25 1 4 41 2 307 
Per cent of Total...} 100 45 2 4 3 a a 5 a 40 


@ Less than +5 per cent but the three items add up to make one per cent of the total. 


(Table 1)?. In addition to real estate, machinery and equipment made up a 
considerable portion of the total farm capital. Livestock, being relatively 
unimportant in this predominantly wheat area, made up only a small portion 
of the farm capital. 

Average investment in farm capital was $30,500, but it varied anywhere 
from $15,000 to almost $60,000 (Table 1). On the average almost $23,000 per 
farm was invested in real estate. High degree of mechanization was reflected 
in an average investment of $5,550 per farm in machinery and equipment. 


Land Use.—The land use pattern for the years 1946 and 1947 is shown 
in Table 2. Wheat and summerfallow is the main crop rotation followed in the 
Warner-Milk River district. Although slight changes in cropping practices 
may occur from year to year, wheat was sown on nearly fifty per cent of the 
cultivated land in 1946 and 1947. Flax and mustard acreages increased between 
the two crop years. This increase in these two crops was due to the unusual 
demand for oil-bearing seeds during and shortly after the war. 

Coarse grains are relatively unimportant in this part of the prairies. Over 
a period of years farmers have found out that wheat is the most suitable grain 
for this area, and raise only sufficient feed grains to take care of the farm needs. 


Table 3.—Labour Income by Size of Farm and Yield of Wheat 
Warner-Milk River District, 1946-47 


lt an [nami 











Wheat Yield in Bushels per Acre Group Average 

Farm Size in 0-10 11-15 16 and over 

Crop Acres | 
No. of | Labour | No. of | Labour No. of | Labour | No. of | Labour 
Farms | Income | Farms! Income Farms | Income | Farms! Income 
$ $ $ $ 

4250 andamder. a. eee 12 141 9 460 13 629 34 412 
tS 21 DE oo ae re a at 23 —274 12 431 14 1,402 49 378 
OOOO SG ah a ee, Fae 14 — 16 2,128 8 2,280 38 1,373 
TO aN AVOr et. occas 8 —2,358 19 1,806 11 4,553 38 1,725 
All Parma... 57 —413 56 1,387 46 2,090 1594 945 


* Two farms were omitted because most of their income came from the sale of mustard seed. 


1 In a similar study in 1946 in the Foremost district, about 30 miles east of Warner, it was 
found that the average capital investment was about half of the Warner-Milk River figures. 
The average long-time wheat yield was 11:9 bushels in the Foremost district as compared with 
15:4 in the Milk River-Warner district. 
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Size of Farm and Labour Income.—The question of what constitutes a 
suitable size of farm for a particular region is often raised by farm operators as 
well as those interested in farm management. A partial answer to this question 
may be seen in Table 3, which shows the relationship between labour income, 
size of farm in crop acres, and yield of wheat. 


All farms, with the exception of those having less than 450 acres under 
cultivation, had a negative labour income when the wheat yield was under ten 
bushels per acre. Large farms with over 1,000 acres under cultivation and with 
wheat yields from 0 to 10 bushels sustained the biggest losses. 


All survey farms having yields over 16 bushels per acre, which is higher 
than the long-time average for the district, had a positive labour income. As 
would be expected, there was a direct relationship between size of farm and 
labour income in the highest yielding group of farms. It might be mentioned 
that the largest farm in this group had 2,067 acres under cultivation. 


The group of farms with an average wheat yield of 11 to 15 bushels per 
acre deserves special attention. For one thing, this yield range is most likely 
to occur over a period of years in the Warner-Milk River district, and for 
another, this yield range indicates that a medium-sized farm with 650 to 1,000 
acres under cultivation gave the highest average labour income in the 1946-47 
crop year. This suggests that under average conditions this size of wheat farm 
may be best suited for a prairie region. 


Farm Expenses.—Current and fixed expenses were considered. Current 
expenses are expenditures made annually in connection with the operation of 
a farm, and include such items as power fuel costs, repairs and labour charges. 
Fixed expenses may be classed as the overhead charges which run from year 
to year regardless of whether anything is produced or not. Depreciation on 
machinery and buildings and interest on investment at a going rate are the 
main overhead expenses. 


Table 4 gives a summary of the two types of expenditures incurred by the 
farm operators in the Warner-Milk River district during the 1946-47 crop year. 
Current expenses made up about 60 per cent of the total farm costs in 1946-47, 
while fixed costs made up the remaining 40 per cent. Thus the importance of 
fixed costs cannot be overlooked. Over-investment in machinery and buildings 
may be the cause of low net returns. This is one phase of farm business which 
should be carefully scrutinized by farm operators. 


Farm Family Living Expenditures.—Although farm family living 
expenditures are not considered as part of the farm operating expenses, they 
are so closely integrated with the farm finances that they cannot be omitted 
from the discussion of the farm business. Farm family spending seems to be 


Table 4.—Farm Expenses, Current and Fixed, According to Size of Farm, Warner-Milk River 
Districts, 1946-47 





Depreciation Total 
Size of Farm Crop in Acres Current Raeivaerd Hs aaee age tia 
Expenses and rl asl Farm Expenses 
Buildings Expenses 
—dollars— 
ADD and Under ess 3. uae. eos 1,645 508 546 2,699 1,350 
AGO MARIO ere ease ors ais 2 2,093 750 934 Nien 1,675 
O51 OVO A retin eae oy aa otk 2,679 870 1,083 4, 632 1,960 
200) and Oversea eke 5,105 1,648 2,021 8,714 2,449 





RUM Vale 01: Renee ee ene 2,842 936 1,146 4,924 1,852 
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directly related to the size of farm business, and consequently to the gross 
returns. Living expenses ranged from an average of $1,350 per family on farms 
having under 450 acres cultivated, to $2,449 on farms having over 1,000 acres 
cultivated (Table 4). This increase in farm living expenses as the farms got 
larger is an indication of how farm families spend more money on living 
provided they have the means. Taking the size of family into account, a 
relatively high standard of living was maintained by the farm families in the 
Warner-Milk River district, when compared with other areas. 


Labour Requirements.—The labour used in months of paid and unpaid 
family labour is shown in Table 5. Except in the case of the large farms with 
over 1,000 acres of cropland, most of the labour on farms was supplied by the 
operator and his family. The large farms of 1,001 acres and over hired on the 
average 8:9 months of labour as against 1-0 to 1:6 for the middle-sized farms 
and 2-9 for all farms. 

The overall average requirements were almost two men or 24 months of 
labour on farms of over 1,000 acres as compared with 14-1 to 15-3 for the 
middle-sized group of farms and 16:2 months for all farms in the survey. 


Table 5.—Months of Paid and Unpaid Labour According to Size of Farm, Warner-Milk River 
District, 1946-47 




















| 
Months Months | Months Total 





Size of Farm in Crop Acres Operator’s Unpaid Paid Months 

Labour Family Labour Labour Labour 

AER ACL MOE ays cai blede bee or cali eeen hot, censtoee 11-4 0-5 0-7 12-6 
CHM LES Gh Me Me es KOA AEA Wes SOME ut MINE a ah No idea, Ro 11-6 1-5 1-0 14-1 
Gol LOO se en eee ky OPC a ihr s, dg Sheol y Sandesh eae 12-0 17 1-6 15-3 
OO Te GU CIE eis & ote oo ep thet oe akc hs eae 12-0 2-6 8-9 23° 
Alt” Bar ire nhs cis Vc. ag hee ee 11-9 1-4 2-9 16-2 


A considerable amount of land can be handled by one man on the highly 
mechanized wheat farms in the Warner-Milk River district. On farms of 1,001 
crop acres and over, labour was used most efficiently. On these relatively 
large farms one man handled on the average 701 acres as compared with 302 on 
farms having less than 450 crop acres (Table 1). 

In summing up it may be stated that in one of the better areas of the brown 
soil zone of southern Alberta this study revealed that in a year of near average 
wheat yields and favourable cost-price relationships, a family-sized farm of 
about 900 acres afforded the average farm family a reasonable level of living 
plus a fair return on the capital invested in the farm business. 


1 Average cash living expenditures in 1947 for farm families in West Central Alberta were 
$1,446. See, Changes in Farm Family Living in Three Areas of the Prairie Provinces, From 
1942-43 to 1947, by M. A. MacNaughton and M. E. Andal. Publication No. 815, Technical Bulletin 
No. 69. Issued February 1949, by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, and the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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YEARS OF INCORPORATION OR REGISTRATION OF 
CO-OPERATIVES IN CANADA 


J. KE. O’MEARA 


In the course of preparation of a new and revised Directory of Co-operative 
Associations in Canada each known association was asked to report the date 
of its incorporation or registration. Over 3,500 co-operatives are listed in the 
directory and of this number 3,229 reported they were incorporated. Incor- 
poration or registration is an extremely important asset to any organization and 
co-operatives throughout Canada have made good use of the existing legislation 
in their respective provinces to obtain the advantages of legal incorporation. 
Only 28 associations reported that they were not incorporated. Some 225 
recently-organized co-operatives did not report but it is not likely that any of 
these are unincorporated since the advantages of legal incorporation are 
constantly being stressed by the provincial co-operative unions and the leaders 
of the movement throughout the country. 


Although slight differences exist in the various provincial Acts which allow 
incorporation of co-operatives they all provide for limited liability which is a 
very worthwhile protection to shareholders and members in respect to the 
debts of the corporation. Also, continuity of corporate existence is assured by 
incorporation since the co-operative association as a corporate body can carry 
on even if shareholders die or move away since shares can be transferred to 
new members. Instances of unincorporated co-operatives are few since the 
use of the word “co-operative” in the title of an association is usually restricted 
to those which are incorporated by authority of the appropriate legislation. 


Acts regarding the incorporation or registration of co-operatives have been 
in existence in some provinces for many years and accordingly we gan go back 
almost to 1867 and find instances of legal co-operative incorporations. Unfor- 
tunately there are not many incorporated in those days that are operating 
to-day. There are some, of course, which have many years of corporate 
existence and successful operations behind them but changing conditions have 
resulted in changes of name and in functions and services which required re- 
organization, surrender of charters and cancellation of registration with the 
result that in some cases the most recent re-incorporation date has been 
reported. This, however, has occurred in relatively few instances. 

The greatest period of activity in co-operative organization in Canada 
occurred between 1930 and 1948. During these twelve years, 2,439 co-oper- 
atives were incorporated or registered which is over 75 per cent of all co- 
operatives reporting. The most active years during this period were from 1941 
to 1945 when 976 co-operatives were organized. This rush of organization 
and incorporation coincided with the re-organization of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada and with it the establishment of provincial co-operative unions to 
promote and protect co-operative associations. During this time interest in 
co-operatives was undoubtedly stimulated by the public hearings of the Royal 
Commission on Co-operatives which were held in every province. In Quebec 
over 400 new co-operatives were incorporated, many with the active assistance 
of the Superior Council of Co-operation. 

This pattern of activity during these twelve years is repeated in every 
province and, with the exception of Saskatchewan, the period of greatest 





Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of four articles dealing with Co-operative Asso- 
ciations in Canada. The data on which these articles are based are from information in the 
files of the Economics Division which for the past eighteen years has compiled annual summaries 
on the extent of co-operative business in Canada from returns filed voluntarily by the individual 
asscciations. 

The other three articles will deal with size of membership, dollar volume of business and 
types of co-operatives. 
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activity was between 1941 and 1945. The years between 1936 and 1940 saw 
the organization of 321 co-operatives in Saskatchewan and the number incor- 
porated in that province since 1940 until 1948 has been decreasing. 

Very few co-operatives which were incorporated before the turn of the 
century are in existence to-day. There are, however, 58 on record as having 
been in existence before 1900. These are practically all in Ontario and are 
mainly cheese and butter manufacturing companies which were organized 
under special or joint-stock companies acts. Their co-operative nature is in 
their method of operation and control whereby the dairy farmers own and 
control the company and share in the surplus in proportion to the value of 
their shipments. 

Towards the end of the First World War and extending to about 1925 
there was a flurry of organization and to-day there remain in existence almost 
200 co-operatives organized during that period. Best known of these are 
the great wheat pools of Western Canada. The Alberta pool marked its 25th 
Anniversary in 1948 and in 1949 both the Saskatchewan and Manitoba pools 
reached their 25th year of continued successful operation. 


There is record of only one co-operative in the Yukon Territory and it was 
organized only in 1947. Newfoundland has 45 registered business co-operatives. 
Data on their years of incorporation are not yet available but it is known that 
very few of these were organized prior to 1935. 


THE RECENT TREND OF LAND USE STUDIES IN SASKATCHEWAN 
J. W. CLARKE 


Early in the development of Saskatchewan agriculture it was evident to 
those closely related to this industry that different parts of the prairie lands of 
the province were fitted for different types of land use. Grain growing in South 
Western Saskatchewan was not expected to develop, nor was it encouraged in 
the early days. However, once the land in other areas had been picked over 
by the early land seekers, others demanded that the area be opened up for 
homesteading, and in recognition of the fact that the productivity of this part 
was believed to be less than that of the eastern part of Saskatchewan, a “pre- 
emption area” was established which enabled a homesteader to acquire an 
additional quarter section by purchase. 


Success and failure rewarded the efforts of those pioneers who settled this 
less productive area with perhaps the greater emphasis on failure. By 1919, 
many farmers found themselves badly handicapped by debt and in need of 
assistance. 


At Swift Current in July, 1920, a “Better Farming Conference”! was held 
where Canadian and American agriculturists met with practical farmers. The 
conference met to study prevailing conditions with a view to promoting a system 
of farming which could be carried on profitably in the semi-arid sections of the 
province. Thus, interest, research and study in good land use got underway in 
the early years of provincial agricultural development. 


From a resolution adopted by the conference came the inspiration for the 
appointment of the Better Farming Commission. Its members endeavoured 
to ascertain the facts of the farming situation, particularly in the southwestern 
part of the province, with a view to determining what developments would be 
in the best interests of the country as a whole and the South West in particular. 


The Commission recommended, among other things, that a soil survey be 
made which would help to make possible a more complete agricultural survey. 





1 Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into Farming Conditions. Province of Saskat- 
chewan, Regina. 1921. pp. 5-14. 


Ce 
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Fifteen years later, the Soils Department of the University of Saskatchewan 
completed a soil survey for the larger part of the settled area. In addition, dur- 
ing this period, early regional farm management studies were carried out by the 
Farm Management Department of the University of Saskatchewan. By 1936, a 
more complete agricultural survey was begun which in part consisted of an 
examination of the economic aspects of the land resources or, in other words, 
a study of land use. 

This Saskatchewan land use study was carried out by the Economics 
Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Farm Management, University of Saskatchewan. A short quotation 
from the introduction of the report! explains the aims and. uses of such a study. 


Land utilization studies aim at determining the type of farming best 
adapted to an area and to individual farms. They indicate the relationship 
between climate, soil, topography and various economic factors—and the 
effect of these on income and standards of living. They provide a basis for 
the application of sound credit and taxation policies and indicate the financial 
support likely to be available for the maintenance of public utilities and 
social services. A step toward attainment of these objectives is some form 
of classification of the land based on its economic potentialities. The 
classification of the land in South Central Saskatchewan ... is part of an 
undertaking involving the whole of the drought area. It is believed that the 
information presented ... will contribute to a more effective use of the 
lands in the area in question. 





Over the twenty-five-year period immediately following the appointment of 
the Better Farming Commission, much valuable information was gathered in 
regard to land use, and in 1945 action was taken by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment to make a further study to determine a permanent land use plan. A 
Land Use Committee was appointed and directed to investigate the condition of 
agriculture in a designated area of south-western Saskatchewan. The report? 
released in 1949 forms a basis of implementing sound land use plans to guide 
the course of agricultural development in the province. However, there is still 
much to be done and the Land Use Committee stated its belief that future work 
involves the co-ordinated effort of all Dominion and Provincial services, together 
with the assistance of Municipal Councils and other civic organizations. 

The main public purpose in using land is to maintain, on a fairly long-time 
basis, the highest possible level of living. Thus, the best land use means not 
only improved living conditions, but the maintenance of these improved condi- 
tions on a relatively permanent basis. 

At the present time in Saskatchewan, local land use problems are being 
dealt with by all the services and organizations mentioned by the Land Use 
Committees. An example of what is being done in the local field is a study 
that was carried out in the Rural Municipality of Craik No. 222, in the 
fall of 1949. 


The Lecal Problem.—The Council of the Rural Municipality of Craik 
No. 222 of the Province of Saskatchewan with assistance from its local advisory 
board, the Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committee and the local 





1 Spence, C. C. and Hope, E. C. An Economic Classification of Land in Fifty-Six Municipal 
Divisions, South Central Saskatchewan. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Division. Pub. 
728. Tech. bul. 36, October 1941. 

2 Report of the Land Use Study Made in Sixteen Rural Municipalities Contiguous to Swift 
Current by the Land Use Committee Formed April, 1945. L. B. Thomson et al. Regina, Saskat- 
chewan Dept. of Agriculture. Pub. 1949. 
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Agricultural Representative! decided in the fall of 1949 that some action must 
be taken with regard to a block of 79 quarter-sections of poor land lying in the 
southwestern corner of the municipality. Seventy-one quarter-sections of this 
block are now in the hands of the provincial government, having passed from 
private ownership over a series of years through various processes; four 
quarter-sections are owned by the rural municipality; and the remaining four 
quarter-sections are provincial school lands. The Land Utilization Board? 
acting as the Provincial Government’s controlling body for land of this grade 
had in late years authorized the rural municipality to lease 71 quarter-sections 
of provincial government land and four quarter-sections of school land on a 
yearly basis. This was allowed so as to make some use of what produce was 
available each year and to give the municipality a small monetary return to 
replace in some measure the loss suffered in the way of taxable property. 


This system of yearly leasing is not conducive to best land use as more 
consideration would be given to pasture production if security of tenure was 
assured. Discussion of the problem had finally crystallized into the idea that 
the area should be made into a community pasture, a fodder bank or a combina- 
tion of these. 


The Federal Economics Division was asked to assist in a land use study con- 
cerning utilization of the pasture and fodder on this small block of land, with 
the object of obtaining information on present and possible future pasture and 
fodder needs, present use of the area and the opinions of the farmers in regard 
to development, organization and administration of the area. 


A map showing types and grades of vegetative cover, water and fence was 
prepared from a quick visual survey of the land area and aerial photographs 
made during the summer of 1947. A report of the findings was then prepared 
based on the information obtained from a questionnaire and the above 
mentioned map. 


Soil and Topography.—The soil of the area is for the greater part Biggar 
Mixed Gravelly Loam and Sandy Loam, together with Biggar sandy Loam. A 
small amount of Weyburn Loam and a mixture of Elstow Loam and Biggar 
Sandy Loam is present. The valleys and ravines contain eroded soils. The 
topography is gently to moderately undulating thus ensuring adequate surface 
drainage. However, internal profile drainage is usually excessive, thus making. 
these soils the least drought resistant of the cultivated Dark Brown types. The 
Biggar Soils are low in drought resistance and below average in potential 
fertility and represent some of the poorest agricultural lands in the Dark 
Brown Soil Zone. 


Vegetative Cover.—Of the total acreage of approximately 12,500 in the 
area concerned, 8,094 acres were at one time or another under cultivation, while 
only 1,230 acres are cultivated at the present time. A further 1,808 acres have 
been reseeded to grass leaving 5,506 acres still abandoned and in a process of 


1 Saskatchewan has been divided into 36 Agricultural Representative Districts. The Saskat- 
chewan Department of Agriculture program calls for the establishment of a “District Board’’ 
in each District, and an Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committee in each 
municipality. The object of these two complementary groups is the promotion of agriculture; 
the former on a District scale, and the latter on a local scale. The Agricultural Representative 
is the link between the local communities, the District Board and the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture. 


2 The Land Utilization Board has authority to prohibit the use of submarginal land for grain 
growing, in order to protect adjoining better land from soil drifting or to prevent the develop- 
ment of permanent “relief” areas. The Board sponsors the construction of community pastures 
by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Branch. Title to submarginal land is obtained by the Board 
either by transfer from a municipality or other owner or by exchange for land of similar value. 


3 Mitchell, J.,. Moss, H. C., and Clayton, J. S. Saskatchewan Soil Survey Report No. 12. 
Saskatoon, Univ. of Saskatchewan, College of Agriculture. June 1944, pp. 91-93. 
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reversion to native grasses. Some of the abandoned land has more or less 
completely reverted to native grasses, while other parts of it are virtually sand 
dunes with a heavy or light stand of weeds. 


The vegetative cover was classed in six grades ranging from 1 to 6, Very 
Poor (weedy with little edible grass), Poor, Fair, Medium Good, Good and 
Very Good (a heavy stand yielding approximately a ton of fodder per acre). 
The grades of native and abandoned cover are comparable but the seeded cover 
was much superior in yielding ability and a comparable grading was not 
attempted. 


Facilities.—Water in sufficient quantities to be worthwhile for stock- 
watering purposes seemed to be lacking on a few sections. However, con- 
siderable free water in the form of springs was found along the valleys and 
ravines. In other places, the water level is high enough to accommodate 
shallow wells. Opinion seemed to indicate that enough water could be found 
to allow the area to be pastured. 


There are many miles of fence erected and in service within the area at the 
present time. But it was felt that this fence would be of little value to any 
proposed project. 


Land Occupancy and Utilization.—Sixty-three of the seventy-nine quar- 
ter-sections studied were leased at the time of the survey to twenty-one different 
operators, leaving a total of sixteen quarter-sections unoccupied. The number 
of farmers served by these leases is greater than such figures seem to indicate 
as some of the larger leases actually supply pasture and feed for two or three 
additional farmers. Information available shows a total of 31 individual farmers 
using the area. 

As nearly as could be ascertained from the information supplied by the 
individuals interviewed, thirty-four of the sixty-three quarter-sections leased 
were utilized for pasture, while the remaining twenty-nine quarter-sections 
outside of 1,230 acres cultivated land scattered throughout, were utilized as 
hayland. Of the sixteen quarter-sections unoccupied this year, a few have 
potentialities for feed production but were cut down in 1948 and did not produce 
this year in sufficient quantities to induce leasing for hay. Some of the sixteen 
quarter-sections probably will never produce enough to make leasing profitable 
unless a program of reseeding and conservation is carried out. 


Production and Potential Use.—For purposes of analysis the farmers 
interviewed were divided into two groups—those in the immediate area and 
¥hose living more than five miles from the nearest point of the area concerned. 
No significant differences in the needs of those interviewed in the two groups 
were noted. Fodder was found to be the main need by the greatest number of 
farmers in both groups, but the majority favoured development of both fodder 
and pasture projects. 


Parcels of land leased for pasture were considerably overgrazed according 
to P.F.R.A. standards, as approximately thirteen head per quarter-section were 
supported for the summer months, while P.F.R.A. pastures handle approximately 
8 head per quarter-section on good pasture conditions. It was also found that 
an average of slightly less than seven loads of hay per quarter-section was taken 
from the area leased for hay in 1949, while in 1948, the yield was three and 
one-half times as great. 

Practically all farmers interviewed wished to increase the size of their 
cattle herd, but in the main were prevented from taking such action due to 
pasture or hay shortage or both. Information obtained from the questionnaires 
indicates that, while 350 head of cattle were pastured during the summer 
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months and an average of 316 loads of hay were cut during the last two years, 
the ultimate minimum demand from the area, when and if herd increases were 
realized, will be in the neighbourhood of pasture for 600 head of livestock 
and twelve hundred loads of hay. The whole area will never be able to pasture 
many more than 600 head, but it is entirely possible to produce all the 1,200 
loads of hay needed on half the area and pasture considerable livestock on 
the other. 


Factors Bearing on Development and Organization.—Care must be 
taken to encourage the farmer who will raise cattle regularly in order to ensure 
full utilization of the land over the years. At the present time, the demand 
for forage and pasture in the surrounding area exceeds the supply and is 
sufficiently strong to utilize all that the whole area could produce. The greater 
demand both for feed and pasture comes from the larger cattle raisers in the 
area immediately adjacent to the proposed project rather than from those 
further removed. Perhaps better coverage in obtaining interviews was given 
in the parts closest to the project area, but interest ran out quickly in other 
parts of the municipality where the distance from the project area was more 
than ten miles. This decrease in interest may well have been due in part to 
the difference in type of farming, as well as distance from area. 

A summary of opinions of the farmers interviewed as to type of develop- 
ment and organization favoured indicates the majority of farmers favoured a 
fodder project more than a pasture project, but more favoured a project includ- 
ing both fodder and pasture. The great majority of farmers favoured the 
individual lease method of organization. Some weight was given to the levels 
of interest in the projects held by the different farmers. It was felt that the 
opinion of the farmer whose whole livelihood depended on having access to part 
of the area in question should be given more consideration than the opinion of a 
farmer who had little interest in the final outcome. A considerable number of 
those interviewed wished to have an impartial or outside final control in the 
administration of the project, but the majority were found to be satisfied with 
local administration of some type, which in the long-run can become better 
acquainted with the problems of the individuals concerned. It was pointed out, 
however, that a local administration must avoid partiality in administrative 
policies and practices. 

In the light of all information gathered, it was felt that the area, if treated 
to a well organized plan of reclamation and conservation, can meet the urgent 
needs of nearby farmers for pasture accommodation, together with the total 
demand for fodder. The fodder requirements should be met first, but there 
is also a pressing need for some pasture. 


Action Decided Upon.—In December, 1949, the report was presented to 
the Municipal Council, the Agricultural Committee, the local Agricultural 
Representative and the Provincial Land Utilization Board. It was agreed upon 
by those present that a program of reseeding and reclamation should be 
immediately undertaken by the Provincial Government, and that the area be 
utilized for both fodder and pasture. The remaining problem, that of deciding 
how the area would be handled in the future was not settled so readily. It 
was finally decided that the Saskatchewan Land Utilization Board should 
supervise the area on a continuing yearly lease basis until the seeding and 
reclamation program was well on its way to completion. During this time the 
Council, with the aid of the Agricultural Representative and Agricultural 
Committee may come to some decision as to the way it wishes the area to be 
administered in the future. They should make a recommendation to this effect 
to the Land Utilization Board so that when the area becomes ready for full use 
this Board will know the wish of the farmers in the rural municipality. 
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CHANGES ON EASTERN ONTARIO DAIRY FARMS BETWEEN 1937 AND 1947 
J. A. DAWSON 


The organization and management of farms is continually influenced by 
outside forces, and adjustments are under way at all times. In order to deter- 
mine how these outside forces affect individual farm businesses, changes that 
have occurred on eastern Ontario dairy farms between 1937 and 1947 have 
- been studied. During these ten years there was a very strong demand for the 
products of these farms. Labour and other supplies were at times in very 
short supply. These are among the most important factors that might be 
expected to cause considerable changes in farm organization. Dairying, how- 
ever, is a sector of agriculture in which changes generally take place very 
slowly. 


Information is available for a group of 142 dairy farms in nine counties! 
of eastern Ontario on which farm business studies were conducted in 1937-38 
and again in 1947-48. In the former year these farms averaged 190 acres of 
which 87 were in crops; in the latter year they averaged 202 acres with 85 acres 
in crops. The average estimated value of real estate increased from $7,679 to 
$10,667 during this period. 

The average farm income?, which is the difference between total farm 
receipts and total expenses, increased by 56 per cent, from $746 in 1937-38 to 
$1,165 in 1947-48. Operator’s labour earnings *, which measure the returns to 
the operator for his labour and management, increased from $636 to $1,040, a 
change of 64 per cent. 


A a result of a general increase in prices as well as certain other factors, 
both the value of products sold and the level of farm expenses increased to a 
much greater degree than income. Total farm receipts increased by 141 per 
cent, from $2,678 to $6,463, while farm expenses increased by 174 per cent, 
from $1,932 to $5,298. Sales of dairy products increased from $1,244 to $2,631. 
This was due mainly to a general increase in the price of dairy products. The 
average price received for milk on all farms increased from $1.32 to $2.74 
per hundred pounds, an increase of 108 per cent. Farmers shipping to fluid 
milk markets received an average of $3.25 per hundred pounds in 1947-48 as 
compared with $1.64 .in 1937-38. Prices received by those shipping to conden- 
series were $2.52 and $1.28 per hundred pounds respectively for these years. 
In both of these cases the increase was 98 per cent. Prices received by farmers 
shipping to cheese factories increased by 113 per cent, from $1.09 in 1937-38 
to $2.32 per hundred pounds in 1947-48. 


Shifts also occurred in the type of market outlets to which farmers shipped 
their milk, with more shipping to fluid milk markets and condenseries in 1947- 
48 and fewer to cheese and cream outlets. In 1947-48, 35 shipped to fluid milk 
markets compared with 29 in 1937-38. During the same period the number 
shipping to condenseries increased from 23 to 40. Cheese factory and creamery 
shippers, however, declined from 90 to 67. 


The extent to which expense items increased varied considerably. Real 
estate taxes, for example, increased by about ten per cent while expenditures 
for fertilizer and purchased feeds were each approximately four times as great 
in 1947-48. The increases for these latter items were due to larger purchases 
as well as higher prices. 





1 Carleton, Dundas, Glengarry, Grenville, Lanark, Leeds, Prescott, Russell and Stormont. 

2 Farm income is the difference between total receipts and total expenses, taking account 
of inventory changes but excluding the value of farm products consumed in the home. 

3 Operator’s labour earnings are the returns to the operator for his labour and management 
and are obtained by deducting from farm income a charge for capital invested in the business 
and adding the value of farm products consumed in the home. 
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The cropping system on these farms did not change greatly during the 
period studied; there was, however, some increase in the acreage of hay at the 
expense of small grains. Hay and fodder crops accounted for 57 per cent of 
the cropped land in 1947 as compared with 49 per cent in 1937. In each year, 
about eight per cent of the land was used for corn silage. Other crops repre- 
sented a small proportion of the acreage cropped and showed very little 
change. 

Yields in general were higher in 1947 than in 1937. Hay yields were 
considerably greater but grain and silage yields were lower than in 1937. This 
reduction in grain yields, coupled with the smaller acreage of small grains, was 
an important factor in the increased feed purchases in the latter year. 

There was slightly less livestock on these farms in 1947-48. In order to 
put the total livestock on a basis for comparison, numbers were put in terms 
of animal units'. The total number of animal units per farm averaged 36:9 
in 1937-38 and 33-6 in 1947-48. In this latter year, the number of horses, 
sheep, hogs and fur animals was slightly lower than in 1937-38. The number 
of cattle was about the same while poultry numbers increased slightly. Some 
indication of efficiency in livestock production on these farms can be obtained 
from the milk production per cow. The average production per cow in 1937-38 
on 96 farms for which information was available was 6,050 pounds; in 1947-48 
the average was 5,860 pounds on the same farms. 

A a result of shifts in the cropping program and a slight reduction in the 
average size of the livestock enterprise, the size of the farm business, as 
measured by the number of productive man-work units?, was lower in the 
latter year. On this basis, the size of business averaged 503 productive man- 
work units as compared with 565 in 1937-38. Since the acreage in crops 
remained relatively constant during this period, it is evident that these farms 
were operated less intensively in 1947-48. Miscellaneous enterprises, such as 
cutting wood and harvesting maple syrup on the farms and machine custom 
work and trucking off the farms, was of minor importance and represented a 
smaller proportion of the farm business in 1947-48. 

The average labour supply on these farms represented an equivalent of 
2:2 man years in 1937-38 and 1-9 in 1947-48. The average amount of work 
per man, on the basis of productive man-work units, increased only slightly 
from 255 to 261. However, a considerable increase in mechanization occurred 
on these farms during the ten-year period studied. The average investment in 
machinery was $1,424 in 1937-38 and $3,132 in 1947-48. Of the 142 farms, 38 
had tractors in 1937-38 and 90 in 1947-48. Information on milking machines 
was available for 67 farms; of these, 22 had milking machines in 1937-38 and 
46 had them in 1947-48. While the increase in the number of tractors was 
accompanied by a slight decrease in the number of horses maintained, the 
increase in mechanization did not result in any increase in the size of the 
farm business or in the intensity in farming operations; only a slight increase 
occurred in labour efficiency. From a purely financial point of view there is 
some doubt as to whether this increased mechanization has been entirely 
justified. However, there is no doubt that increased mechanization improved 
working conditions on farms and enabled farmers to work shorter hours. 





1An animal unit represents an average mature horse or cow or the equivalent in other 
livestock based on feed consumption and manure production. 

* A productive man-work unit is the average amount of work which would be accomplished 
in a ten-hour day on crops or productive livestock, or both. 
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The Statistical Yearbook 1948, which contains 482 pages making up 158 tables, 

covers 239 countries, nearly the whole of the world. A separate English and French 
alphabetical country index, included in the Yearbook, shows the tables in which 
each country is listed, and will assist the reader who wishes to find data relating 
to a particular country. The Yearbook provides extensive information on population 
trends, manpower resources, forestry and fishing, industrial production, construction, 
fuel and power production, transport and communications. Balance of payments 
statistics are shown for most of the trading countries of the world. Sections are 
devoted to statistics of wages and prices, national income, and money and banking. 
Annual production figures, from 1928 through 1948, are given for 104 commodities, 
materials and products. Statistics on total imports and exports in national currencies 
from 1928 through 1948 are given for 130 countries—in effect, for the whole of the 
world’s trading community. 
A large part of the publication on financing economic development in under- 
developed countries consists of statements on the problem submitted by various 
international agencies at the request of the Secretary-General: the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International Monetary Fund, the International 
Labour Organization, the U.S. Economic and Employment Commission, the U.N. 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development, and the International Chamber of 
Commerce. These in general agree that under-developed countries should finance at 
least a substantial and, in normal cases, the major part of their economic develop- 
ment needs from domestic sources. The agencies vary, however, in their emphasis 
on methods. To some extent, the statement of each contains views which are not 
paralleled in other reports. The scope and emphasis of the statements are sum- 
marized and analysed by the Secretariat and related to the discussion of the various 
methods of financing. Domestic and foreign financing of economic development in 
under-developed countries assumes many different forms. In order to increase 
resources available for financing by domestic means, recourse may be had to a 
variety of methods. Those discussed in this study include voluntary savings, fiscal 
measures, inflationary methods, and direct controls which limit the use of various 
factors of production or restrict consumption. Methods of foreign financing discussed 
include private loans and equity investments, governmental loans and grants, and 
international loans and grants. The relative desirability of particular methods varies 
widely from country to country according to existing institutions, customs, and 
habits, the stage of development reached, and the objectives sought. Hence, it is 
emphasized, no general statement can substitute for direct recommendations to 
particular countries, arrived at only as the result of specific studies. 


Recent developments in the World Economic Situation brings up to date the 
World Economic Report, 1948 published by the United Nations in July 1949. It 
contains a review of major economic developments during the first half of 1949 and, 
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so far as possible, the third quarter of 1949. It concentrates particularly on factors 
which are critical from the international point of view, and draws attention to inter- 
national agreements and machinery as well as to national and international action 
taken for the achievement and maintenance of full employment and economic 
stability. Twenty-seven tables in an appendix contain selected statistical data on 
which many of the general observations made in the body of the report were based. 
The report states that total world industrial production turned downward in 1949 
for the first time in the post-war period. The index of production for the world 
outside the United States continued to rise but at a slower rate than in the preceding 
year. 


The Economic Bulletin for Europe is designed to provide a statistical summary 
and quarterly review of the economic developments in Europe in the intervals 
between the publication of the Economic Commission for Europe’s annual economic 
surveys of Europe of which two have been published so far (A Survey of the 
Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe, published in April 1948, and the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, published in April 1949). 


The general review of economic developments reports that industrial production 
in Europe in the second quarter of 1949 continued to show an exceptionally high 
rate of progress, although in some countries there were signs that the rate of 
increase was falling off. The generally favourable record in production was over- 
shadowed, however, by the alarming deterioration in Europe’s overseas trade, imports 
rising and exports falling from the first to the second quarter. The situation did 
not improve in the third quarter and culminated in the devaluation of sterling on 
September 18th followed by a general re-alignment of most other European currencies 
in relation to the dollar. 


The special article in the October issue on “The Gold and Dollar Deficit of the 
Sterling Area” examines the international payments position of the Sterling Area 
before the war and shows the basic changes which account for the post-war “dollar 
gap”. In addition there is a note dealing with the relative changes in labour costs in 
industry in a number of European countries and in the United States between the 
pre-war period and the first quarter of 1949. 


The rate of expansion of industrial production in the third quarter of 1949 in 
most European countries tended to slow down and to fall below the high rates of 
increase which prevailed in the first half of the year. In agriculture, however, 
Europe’s grain harvest last summer was better than in 1948, but remained slightly 
below the pre-war level. For other crops the harvest was not on the whole so good 
owing to the summer drought. In addition to these general developments in the 
third quarter, the review examines such information as is available on the more 
recent movement of prices since devaluation. 


The special article on “Pre-War Regional Interdependence and Post-War Inter- 
zonal Trade in Germany” analyses the effects of the disruption of interzonal trade 
in Germany since the war against the background of a detailed study of the former 
trade between the regions into which pre-war Germany is now divided. 


The second special article on “Coal Production and Trade in Europe since the 
War” shows that although the period of acute shortage in Europe can be said to 
have ended in 1949, there continued to be many significant differences in the 
European coal market compared with pre-war. 


These bulletins have a section giving European economic statistics covering a 
wide field. 


BEYER, Glenn H. Farm Housing in the Northeast. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univ- 
ersity Press. 1949. pp. xi + 458. 


This book is a report of a survey of facilities, activities, possessions and pre- 
ferences of families on owner-operated farms in the twelve northeasthern states of 
the United States. It also provides an analysis of the data. As stated in the 
foreword, 


“The report is intended to serve two primary purposes. First, it makes the findings of 
the survey immediately available to specialists in the fields of home economics, social 
science, architecture, engineering, and the building industry. Second, it provides many 
of the data needed as a basis for laboratory work in the development of space requirements 
for household activities and for the development of functional house plans”’. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Increased production resulting from a 
high rate of capital investment is re- 
flected in the gross national product, 
which last year stood at $16 billion, and 
is forecast for 1950 at $16-3 billion. This 
compares with a pre-war level of gross 
national product averaging about $5 
billion. 

The total capital expenditure program 
for 1950 is estimated by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce at $3-6 billion, 
about 5 per cent above the record $3-4 
billion achieved in 1949. Within this 
total, construction and machinery and 
equipment follow different trends. Con- 
struction, dependent mainly on domestic 
sources of supply, is estimated at $2-3 
billion, about 12 per cent above the pre- 
vious high of $2-1 billion in 1949, while 
machinery and equipment, having a much 
higher import content, is estimated at 
$1-28 billion, about 5 per cent below 
the peak of $1-35 billion also reached in 
1949. Assuming on the average little 
change in prices between 1949 and 1950, 
changes in physical volume should about 
correspond with those in dollar value. 

On the basis of present expectations for 
1950 the overall capital program accounts 
for about 22 per cent of total national 
expenditure on goods and services. This 
is an unusually high proportion and em- 
phasizes the continuing importance of 
investment requirements as a strong sup- 
porting influence in the economy at a 
time when some other demand elements 
are showing signs of slackening. 

The expected change in distribution of 
investment between construction and 
machinery and equipment from 1949 to 
1950 has significant implications in regard 
to the domestic impact of the whole 
investment program. The Department of 
Trade and Commerce indicates that the 
increasing proportion of construction in 
total investment in 1950 must be consi- 
dered in relation to the fact that the 
domestic content of the construction dollar 
is considerably higher than that of a 
dollar spent on machinery and equipment. 
Moreover, there is a current trend to- 
wards the production of a wider variety 
of producers’ machinery and equipment 
in Canada. These two factors should 
result in the program as a whole making 
a greater direct contribution to economic 
activity in Canada than is indicated by 
the actual dollar increase. 

In general, according to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce it would 


61834—14 


seem that both from the standpoint of 
physical capabilities and prospective 
market conditions there is good reason to 
expect that, in aggregate, the investment 
program should be fully realized. It 
should, however, be kept in mind that 
with a large part of the post-war back- 
log made up, there is less likelihood this 
year of substitute programs taking the 
place of those that might be cancelled or 


- deferred. 


Full realization of 1950 construction 
intentions is not likely to be hampered by 
shortages of building materials according 
to a Department of Trade and Commerce 
report. 


Shortages which persisted throughout 
1949 and which are expected to continue 
in 1950 exist in the case of cement and 
cement products, building brick and other 
clay products, gypsum lath and wall- 
board, light gauge steel sheet and small 
sizes of steel pipe. Since production of 
these building materials is not expected 
to show a marked increase, imports will 
still be necessary on a fairly large scale. 
Alternatively, iron and steel products are 
moving into better supply and imports of 
steel will probably help to bring about a 
further increase in Canadian production 
of sanitary ware, heating equipment and 
pipe. 

The present outlook is for Canadian 
production of primary iron and steel to 
continue at about present levels in 1950. 
However, as far as building materials 
made from these metals are concerned, 
this will be more than offset by a greater 
availability of pig iron and certain steel 
shapes from domestic sources and by 
large imports from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Belgium. The do- 
mestic supply of lumber is not expected 
to show any decided improvement as 
long as the present U.S. boom continues. 
For other building materials, anticipated 
increases in production are more modest 
than last year and a continuation of im- 
ports will be necessary where shortages 
still exist. 

American business, exclusive of agri- 
culture, as reported in the April 1950 
issue of The Survey of Current Business, 
a United States Department of Commerce 
publication, also plans another year of 
large capital expansion, although the 
aggregate investment will be less than the 
high figures of the previous two years. 
Expenditures for the construction of new 
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plants and the purchase of new equip- 
ment are scheduled at $16-1 billion during 
1950. This is $2 billion, or 11 per cent 
less than in 1949. 

This downward adjustment in capital 
outlays is not due to any expectation of a 
change in the current favorable market 
for goods, but stems rather from the gra- 
dual catching up on the backlog demand 
for plant and equipment carried over 
from the war. Actually, businessmen 
responding to this survey anticipate that 
sales in the aggregate will be as high in 
1950 as in the preceding year. 


The Nation’s Budget.—In the Budget 
address on Tuesday, March 28, 1950, the 
Minister of Finance said: 


For the coming year I have already 
estimated expenditures at $2,410 million 
and revenues at existing tax rates of $2,430 
million. That would leave us with a 
prospective surplus before tax changes of 
only $20 million. This leads me to con- 
clude that no major changes in taxation 
would be wise this year. I am, therefore, 
proposing no important changes, but, as 
occurs each year, experience or changing 
circumstances require us to make a num- 
ber of minor or technical changes in the 
tax laws, to remove anomalies, to secure 
greater equity, to clarify obscure points, 
or to meet special circumstances. In only 
two or three instances will there be any 
significant revenue implications in my 
proposals. 

First, with regard to taxes on commo- 
dities, I propose that purchases by certain 
defined classes of institutions caring for 
orphans, the aged and the incapacitated 
be exempt from the sales tax effective 
Shviyily 1eSa a). 

There is at present an extra five per 
cent tax on toilet soaps... this tax has 
been very difficult to administer, and I am 
proposing that it be repealed effective 
midnight tonight... The only other com- 
modity tax change that I propose is the 
removal, effective midnight tonight, of the 
sales tax on ice cream, on drinks prepared 
from fresh milk and on prepared whipping 
cream. 

With regard to the Income Tax Act no 
changes are being recommended in the 
rate structure. However, I am proposing 
certain amendments which will be of spe- 
cialized but fairly widespread interest. 


Current Situation.—During the first 
four months of 1950, many of Canada’s 
important industries have continued to 
operate at, or near, capacity levels. The 
index of industrial production is higher 
than it has been in the early months of 
any other post-war year. But the number 
of unemployed Canadians is higher than 
a year ago. 





Employment.—The Canadian civilian 
labour force, during the week ending 


March 4, 1950, is estimated at 5,108,000 
(5,007,000 excluding Newfoundland) com- 
pared with 5,200,000 (5,086,000 excluding 
Newfoundland) for the week ending 
October 29, 1949 and 4,899,000 for the 
week ending March 5, 1949. The decrease 
of 92,000 in the labour force between 
October 29, 1949 and March 5, 1950 is 
comparable with that recorded in the 
same seasons of other years. 

The total of persons with jobs in the 
week ending March 4th was 4,796,000 
(4,717,000 excluding Newfoundland), an 
increase of 17,000 over the total for 
March 5, 1949, but a decrease of 257,000 
when compared with the week ending 
October 29, 1949. Some decrease in the 
percentage of the civilian labour force 
with jobs occurred in all regions during 
the 12 months March, 1949 to March, 
1950, but the tendency was most pro- 
nounced in the Maritime Provinces. 

The peak in numbers of unemployed 
has been passed and the seasonal increase 
in employment in most industries is now 
underway. The improvement in the em- 
ployment situation at the beginning of 
May was especially marked in Ontario 
and the Pacific regions. 

The general average per capita weekly 
salaries and wages reported for employees 
of leading manufacturers at March 1, 
1950 was $45.80, the maximum since the 
monthly record was established in the 
spring of 1941. 

Canada’s population at the first of 
March this year was 13,766,000, an in- 
crease of 59,000 over the figure for De- 
cember 1, 1949, according to the quarterly 
estimate by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Sales.—Department store sales in Can- 
ada in March—excluding Newfoundland 
—totalled $67,361,000, down two per cent 
from the March 1949 figure of $69,019,000. 
Sales for the first three months of this 
year amounted to $167,371,000, virtually 
unchanged from last year’s corresponding 
total of $167,821,000. Comparatively 
small changes in sales were reported 
from all regions in the month, ranging 
from a two per cent increase in Quebec 
to five per cent and six per cent decreases 
in Ontario and British Columbia, respec- 
tively. 

Factory shipments of Canadian-made 
motor vehicles were again at a high level 
in March, with a substantial advance 
over a year earlier, the gain being due to 
increased shipments of passenger cars. 
Cumulative total for the first three 
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months of this year was nearly 60 per 
cent higher than in the similar period of 
1949. 

While registering a more moderate in- 
crease over 1949 than in the two pre- 
vious months, March sales of new motor 
vehicles were maintained at a high level. 
Financing of sales of new and used ve- 
hicles also continued to show large 
increases. 

Sales of grocery chain stores, hardware 
chain stores and variety chain stores 
showed increases in March over the 
corresponding month last year, while de- 
creases were registered in women’s cloth- 
ing chains, shoe stores, and drug stores. 
Stocks held by each of the six chains 
were higher at the end of March than at 
the same time last year. 

The food store group had sales totalling 
$41,894,000 as compared with $36,253,000 
in March, 1949, a rise of 15-6 per cent, 
while sales of variety stores increased 
slightly to $9,408,000 from $9,281,000, or 
by 1-4 per cent. 

Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living in- 
dex advanced from 163-7 at March 1st to 
164-0 at April lst. Foods contributed 
approximately one-half of the increase 
of 0:3 points, while the fuel and light 
index gain was next in importance. From 
August 1939 to April 1950, the increase 
in the cost-of-living index was 62-7 per 
cent. 


Exports.—Canada had a debit balance 
of trade with all countries of $5,700,000 
-in March—the first since April last year. 
This compares with a small credit bal- 
ance of $1,400,000 in February, and debits 
of $16,900,000 and $2,400,000 in March 
and April 1949. In the first quarter of 
1950 the balance was in Canada’s favour 
to the extent of $7,500,000 compared with 
a debit of $600,000 in the same period of 
1949. 

Canada had a debit balance in com- 
modity trade with the United Kingdom 
in March instead of the traditional export 
surplus, due to a sharp rise to a new 
peak total in the value of imports and a 
fall in the value of exports. There was 
also a debit balance from trade with the 
other countries of the Commonwealth. At 
the same time the debit balance with the 
United States continued the downward 
trend of recent months, imports falling 
below a year earlier for the fifth suc- 
cessive month and exports again moving 
to a higher level. These were only 
slightly offset by a small export surplus 
to all other foreign countries. 
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Domestic and foreign competition is 
becoming a factor of increasing impor- 
tance in the Canadian market for the first 
time in a decade and exports of many 
manufactured products are on the decline. 
However, the outlook for the overall ex- 
port trade, according to the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, is as follows: 

We have been able to maintain our 
exports at somewhat over 38 billion dollars. 
We expect them to continue at about the 
same level during 1950, assuming average 
crop. Inability to freely exchange cur- 
rencies has brought about some redirection 
of our exports and some marked changes 
in the pattern of our prewar trade. Last 
year we sold about 50 per cent of our 
exports to the United States and we bought 
from the United States about 70 per cent 
of our imports. This year, we expect to 
sell more to the United States, and to buy 
less from that country. Thus we are moving 
toward a better balanced trade with the 
United States. 

Last year we sold to the United Kingdom 
goods in excess of our sales to that coun- 
try in any other peacetime year. We 
bought from England less than one-half 
as much as we sold to her. During 1950 we 
expect to sell less to the United Kingdom, 
just as we expect to buy more from the 
United Kingdom. 

Intended Plantings.—Canadian farmers 
have indicated on the basis of their in- 
tentions at April 30, that the acreage 
seeded to spring wheat will be reduced 
about two per cent from last year’s level. 
This is a decline of some 400,000 acres. 
Land to be in summerfallow in the 
Prairie Provinces is also down from last 
year, a reduction of about four per cent 
or a little over 850,000 acres. For all 
Canada, the intended acreages for 1950 
as reported at April 30, are as follows, 
with the 1949 acreages within brackets: 
Spring wheat 26,342,400 (26,735,700); oats 
12,041,800 (11,388,900); barley 6,918,100 
(6,016,700); spring rye 345,600 (308,600); 
flaxseed 497,000 (321,100); potatoes 486,- 
700 (510,300); summerfallow 20,105,000 
(20,958,000). 

These intended acreage estimates are 
merely indicative of farmers’ plans at 
the end of April, and acreages actually 
seeded may, therefore, vary considerably 
from the intentions figures, depending 
upon conditions affecting seeding subse- 
quent to April 30. 

A report on crop conditions throughout 
Canada was issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on May 30, 1950. 
The weather in the Maritimes has been 
unusually dry during most of May. 
Seeding and ‘planting operations are well 
under way. Im Quebec the season was 
late but very warm weather during the 
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last week in May permitted rapid seed- 
ing. In Ontario, apart from the northern 
districts, spring seeding has been nearly 
completed. Fall wheat prospects vary 
from fair to very good. Tobacco planting 
operations, under favourable conditions, 
were general during the last week in 
May. Crop conditions over the Prairie 
Provinces are extremely variable. Pre- 
cipitation averages only 14 per cent below 
averaged more than 60 per cent above 
normal and the most backward season is 
being experienced in the province. Pro- 
vincial officials doubt whether the flooded 
area in the Red River Valley, which is 
estimated to be nearly one-half million 
acres, will produce much more than feed 
this year. In Saskatchewan spring pre- 
cipitation averages only 14 per cent below 
normal and surface moisture conditions 
are fair to good although subsoil reserves 
are low. Good progress has been made 
in seeding except in the southeast and 
small areas of the north. In Alberta, 
with the exception of the Peace River 
area and the extreme southwest, dry 
conditions are reported and general rains 
are needed now. The season in British 
Columbia continues to be backward and 
growth is about 10 days later than last 
year. Seeding is completed in the 
southern areas and is well under way in 
northern sections. 


Farm Prices.—The general downward 
trend of farm prices in the period Sep- 
tember 1949 to March 1950 was punc- 
tuated by a sharp drop in the index from 
245-4 in December to 238-6 in January, 
and the recovery to 246-2 by March. The 
decline to the J anuary low was largely 
due to lower prices for hogs and eggs, 
while increased prices for livestock and 
eggs resulted in the rise by March to a 
point slightly above that of December but 
two points below the September index of 
248-2. Compared with a year earlier 
March prices were lower for all com- 
modities except livestock. 


The current price support program 
may be divided into three parts. Under 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act but- 
ter and eggs are currently being sup- 
ported. The floor price for No. 1 
Creamery at Montreal, Halifax, St. John 
and Toronto was set at 53 cents per 
pound from May 1, 1950, five cents per 
pound less than that in effect since May 
1948. Price support for eggs is in the 
form of a storage program, the Board 
agreeing to buy out of storage late in 
1950 all eggs stored to its specification at 
38 cents per dozen for “A” large and 36 


cents for “A” medium. The Canadian 
Wheat Board has set initial prices for the 
1950-51 grain crops at $1.40 per bushel 
for No. 1 Northern wheat in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur/Vancouver, 65 cents 
per bushel for No. 2 C.W. oats basis Fort 
William-Port Arthur and 93 cents per 
bushel for No. 3 C.W. 6 R. barley, same 
basis. The operation of a voluntary flax 
pool will depend upon the acreage plant- 
ed. The Board has indicated that the 
initial price would not be higher than 
$2.50 per bushel. Under the Agricultural 
Products Act, the Dairy Products Board 
is buying cheese to fill the United King- 
dom contract at 28 cents per pound basis 
first grade f.a.s. Canadian seaboard, and 
the Meat Board is paying $32.50 per 100 
pounds of bacon basis Grade “A” Wilt- 
shire sides delivered at the Canadian 
seaboard for shipment to the United 
Kingdom. 


Wheat Program 1950-51.—The Canada- 
United Kingdom Wheat Agreement will 
not be renewed after July 31, 1950. The 
Minister of Trade and Commerce read 
the following statement in the House of 
Commons on May 30, 1950: 

The Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce held discussions in London with 
United Kingdom ministers on the subject 
of the United Kingdom’s wheat require- 
ments in the crop year 1950-51 within the 
framework of the international wheat 
agreement. 

Both governments have now reviewed the 
results of those talks. They are agreed 
that the international wheat agreement re- 
moves the need for a contract to replace 
the existing Anglo-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment which expires at the end of July. 

The United Kingdom government has 
made it clear that out of its total wheat 
import requirements in 1950-51, it expects 
to buy a large proportion in Canada 
which, quite apart from the special con- 
tractual arrangements for the past four 
years, is, and it is hoped will remain, the 
traditional source of supply for the United 
Kingdom. The Canadian government, for 
its part, is satisfied that Canadian wheat 
growers will continue to find in the United 
Kingdom a market for a very substantial 
part of their exportable wheat. 


The Minister also pointed out that the 
United Kingdom has agreed to take 
300,000 tons of Canadian fiour at compe- 
titive North American prices as part of 
its purchases of Canadian wheat in the 
crop year 1950-51. He forecast that for 
the year the United Kingdom will pur- 
chase from Canada between 100 and 120 
million bushels of wheat. 

The prices under the international 
wheat agreement for the year 1950-51 
will be in the range from $1.98 to $1.54 
per bushel. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE EASTERN IRRIGATION DISTRICT 1 
L. K. DUNSMORE 


The Eastern Irrigation District, the largest irrigation district in operation 
in Canada contains one and a quarter million acres of land of which 160,000 
acres were under water contract to approximately 1,500 farmers in 1948. . 
Another 120,000 acres are regarded as being potentially irrigable. 

It has for its northern boundary the Red Deer River and in the south the 
Bow River. The eastern boundary is the dividing line between ranges 10 and 
11, west of the 4th meridian. On the west the boundary follows the dividing 
line between ranges 18 and 19 from the Bow River through township 23, then 


EASTERN IRRIGATION DISTRICT, BROOKS, ALBERTA 
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1 Based on information gathered from the 1949 survey covering the Eastern Irrigation 
District, Canada Land and Irrigation Co., Taber Irrigation District, Lethbridge Northern Irriga- 
tion District, and the St. Mary’s-Milk River Development. 
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jogs irregularly northeast to terminate on the Red Deer River at the western 
side of range 16 (see map). Brooks, the most central point of the District, is 
125 miles east of Calgary and 65 miles west of Medicine Hat on the main line 
of the C.P.R. The Trans-Canada Highway also passes through the area. 


The project started when the Bassano Dam, located at Horseshoe Bend on 
the Bow River of southern Alberta, was officially opened in the spring of 1914 
by the President of the C.P.R. By this act water was diverted from the river 
to flow through canals and ditches that would irrigate a great expanse of arid, 
barren prairie plains. Developed by the C.P.R. at a cost of $47.00 per irrigable 
acre, the project was designed primarily to increase the volume of railway 
traffic by settling areas adjacent to the main line, but which were considered 
‘insuitable for dryland farming. 


Over the years, the colony, known as the C.P.R. Irrigation Project, Eastern 
Section, was gradually occupied by settlers, with irrigable land selling in the 
neighborhood of $50.00 per acre and dry at $10.00 per acre. Such prices proved 
to be considerably higher than returns from the land would justify and after 
many years of deficit operation the railway company paid the farmers of the 
area a substantial sum to take the project off their hands. No return was ever 
realized on capital invested in the original development of the area. 


In 1935, in accordance with the Irrigation Districts Act (Alberta) an Act 
to Incorporate the Eastern Irrigation District was drawn up by the provincial 
government and the C.P.R. withdrew, turning the entire area, along with all 
irrigation works and assets, over to the farmers. Under the Act the E.I.D. was 
to be run by a Board of Trustees (now five in number) elected by the farmers 
of the District from amongst their own numbers without consideration to loca- 
tion within the District. This group in responsible for developing the broad 
policy, within the terms of the Irrigation Districts Act, under which the District 
will operate. To implement policy the trustees hire a manager who has charge 
of actual administration and whose appointment must be approved by the 
Alberta Irrigation Council. To maintain closer contact between farmer and 
trustee contact men are situated throughout the District and are elected by the 
farmers of the communities which they represent to act as spokesmen to the 
trustees or manager. 


Cost of operation of the District is paid by an annual water charge levied 
against each contract holder (land owner), the rate being determined by the 
Board of Trustees prior to the commencement of each operating year and after 
the manager has placed before them the estimated cost of operation for 
the year to follow (Table 1). Since 1940 a fee of ten cents an acre to cover hail 
risk has been included in the water charge, the coverage being great enough, in 
case of damage, to pay the unfortunate farmer’s water rent and land taxes for 
the current year. 


Table 1.—E.1.D. Water Rates Per Irrigable Acre, 1936-48 
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® E.I.D. Annual Report for 1948, 
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The topography of the area is such that the irrigable portion is divided 
into eight more or less distinct major blocks of relatively level land situated 
amongst ranges of low hills, rough land or land otherwise unsuitable for any 
purpose other than grazing. 

The relatively level land is not uniformly even. Out of 508 acres on the 
average farm in the E.I.D. only 189 were classified as irrigable with an addi- 
tional 13 acres being farmed dry, i.e. 202 acres of cropland. It would be better 
described as less rough and rolling than that portion classified as non-irrigable. 
Much of it, before it can be irrigated with any ease or with the necessary speed, 
requires considerable effort in cutting off knolls that are above the water line: 
in filling in depressions; in building dirt flumes between spots of higher eleva- 
tion that are separated by a miniature valley or in annual floating (smoothing) 
operations designed to remove tractor tracks, plough furrows, etc. in order that 
irrigation water will spread rapidly and uniformly. In the early development 
of the colony extensive land levelling operations were a slow tedious process 
with fresno and four horse outfits. In recent years the District has acquired 
large earth moving equipment that the individual farmer can hire to do, in 
comparatively few hours, any of the larger jobs. 


Almost all irrigating is done by the ditch method by which small ditches 
are run across the fields on the crest of the higher elevations after the crop is 
seeded, and the land between is flooded from the ditches. Of late years a few 
rotary sprinkler systems have been introduced but have not yet been in use 
long enough to have had a thorough test. 


Climatically the E.I.D. is ideally situated for an irrigation project. The 
elevation above sea level is 1,000 feet less than that of Calgary (3,437 feet) 
125 miles to the west. According to the records of the Provincial Horticultural 
Station at Brooks annual average precipitation is 12-4 inches, and annual 
average temperature reaches a maximum of 99 degrees F., with an average 
minimum of — 33 degrees F. A warm dry west-to-east wind is a very common 
part of weather conditions. The low precipitation rate coupled with conditions 
conducive to a high rate of evaporation makes the area very arid. Average 
length of the growing séason is 141 days. 


The E.I.D. is located entirely within the Short Grass Plains area of Alberta 
Which is characterized by a light brown soil and indefinite sub-soil horizon. 
Within the District, however, while the light brown soil class holds generally, 
soil types vary considerably from light sands to silty loams with little pre- 
dictable uniformity. While alkali is fairly common, it is not very extensive on 
the whole, due perhaps to a good and improving network of drainage ditches. 


Of greater concern is the growth of willows on ditch banks and of aquatic 
weeds in stream beds which interfere considerably with the free flow of water 
in the ditches. The willows too, constantly encroach on cultivated land adjacent 
to the ditches. In recent years considerable success has been achieved in control 
of willows by spraying them with chemical dust from low-flying aeroplanes. 


Brooks, with a population of 2,500, is the locale of the headquarters of the 
District. Population of this centre and of other towns in the area is largely 
employed in E.I.D. operations or is indirectly dependent on serving surrounding 
farm communities. An attempt to establish a sugar factory failed. Two seed 
houses, a potato cellar, two creameries and a few other minor establishments 
absorb a portion of the area’s production. In contrast to some other irrigation 
districts, little industry devoted to the handling of farm produce has been 
established. Although commodities of a less bulky nature, such as specialty 
seeds and meat products, may profitably be shipped to distant markets, cost of 
overland shipping prohibits long distance hauls of more bulky produce such 
as potatoes unless a considerable premium can be realized on their sale. Pro- 
ducers must look outside the District to find adequate markets to dispose of 
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Table 2.—Distance to Urban Domestic Markets+ 








From Brooks to Distance From Brooks to Distance 
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® Province of Alberta official road map. } 


their surplus products (Table 2) in such centres as Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, and other towns. Good transportation is provided by 
truck or railroad with both the Trans-Canada Highway and the main line of 
the C.P.R. passing through the central portion of the area. 

The E.I.D. at present must rely on less intensive forms of agriculture, 
placing their produce directly on the market in its natural form. A survey 
conducted in Alberta irrigation districts in the summer of 1949 showed grain 
farming to be the most common form of agricultural enterprise in the E.I.D. 
Following closely, and because of the large expanses of grazing land conve- 
niently accessible, was the livestock type farm. The mixed type of farm was 
less common than the livestock type and only a few farmers from the E.I.D. 
sample were found to engage to any extent in raising specialized crops. Pre- 
dominance of the grain type farm would seem to emphasize the lack of outlet 
for produce of intensive forms of culture. Even those specialized crops raised 
were largely of a type grown by extensive cultural methods and which required 
no processing before reaching the consumer market. Other factors tending to 
increase this dominance were the relatively good financial returns for grain 
crops over the past few years as compared to the additional returns possible via 
stock feeding, and the guaranteed price offered for wheat and flax. 

Abundant grazing land is important to the livestock farmer in this area. 
By gross returns from livestock and livestock products, 25 of the 56 producers 
could be classified as beef producers with another three as sheep men; 19 as 
hog farmers; two in dairy enterprises and the remainder in a combination of 


Table 3.—Distribution of Farms by Type in Sample from Five Irrigation Districts 
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livestock enterprises. Half of the livestock type sample obtained in the survey 
Was engaged in an enterprise requiring extensive grazing facilities. Quantity 
of grazing land rented, owned or leased by this group varied from participation 
in a community pasture to a 20,000 acre lease. The strong trend toward live- 
stock farming in the E.I.D. (Table 3), may be explained by the fact that in 
this area dry land is fit only for grazing purposes. 


Other minor enterprises are fishing and hunting. Lake Newell, a man- 
made storage reservoir a few miles south of Brooks, abounds in whitefish and 
a considerable number of District farmers and others earn a winter-time living 
catching fish for eastern and U.S.A. markets. Ducks, geese and pheasants 
thrive in large numbers on grain and hunters from all over Canada and the 
U.S.A. gather every fall in the Eastern Irrigation District. 


As to the future of the E.I.D., availability of markets looms as a limiting 
factor whatever course is followed as a choice of farm enterprise. Of the five 


Table 4.—E.I.D. Crop Census by Acreage 1939-1948 
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Sources: Ditchrider Census (E.1.D.) 

a No figures obtainable, 

b Includes acres of hay of miscellaneous nature. 
¢ Includes idle land. 


irrigation districts studied the average labour income! of the E.I.D. farmers 
Was approximately $700.00 less than that of the District which placed fourth. 
If the E.I.D. is to increase the level of returns to the farmer to a par with that 
realized by such areas as Taber, St. Mary’s-Milk River Development or the 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District, industries processing agricultural 
produce must be established; but this is not feasible unless or until markets 
are available for the output of such factories. A ten year crop census of the 
area (Table 4) indicates a trend in this direction but until conditions mentioned 
above are realized any such trend will be limited to higher return-per-acre 

1 Labour income is computed as follows: gross income, including increases in inventory, 


less cash expenses, any decreases in inventory, depreciation on capital goods, estimated value. 
of unpaid family labour and interest on total farm capital. 
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crops that can be placed on the market in their natural state. Minor disrup- 
tions in the crop trend in recent years might be attributed to guaranteed post- 
war wheat prices and to guaranteed flax prices in 1947 and 1948. 


A decline in grain prices may see a greater shift toward livestock pro- 
duction and feeding. This shift too would possibly be limited to feeder enter- 
prises or to other forms requiring little in the way of grazing facilities as land 
of this description within the District is already largely bought up or under 
lease to present operators or has been established as community pastures. 


FUNCTIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN CANADA, 1948 
J. E. O’MEARA 


Classification of co-operatives into the various functions they perform is 
not an easy task in these days when co-operative techniques and principles are 
continually being adapted to practically all forms of economic and social 
endeavour. In order adequately to assess co-operative business and its position 
in relation to the Canadian economy some classification is essential. 


Twenty years ago the problem of classification was relatively simple with 
only two types of co-operative generally recognized—producers’ and consu- 
mers’. To-day such a simple division of function is quite inadequate. The 
widespread organization of the so-called “multi-purpose” co-operative has 
served to complicate the job of classification. Housing co-operatives, insurance 
of all kinds, community halls, and propaganda groups are now organized as 
co-operatives and do not fall readily into the broad division of producer and 
consumer. The Canadian wheat pools were at one time definitely farmers’ 
co-operative grain marketing organizations but to-day they are marketing live- 
stock and seeds as well. They are manufacturing flour and processing other 
products of their members. They own their own printing plant and insurance 
company. Some predominantly marketing groups have been increasing their 
sales of farmers’ supplies and then expanded to provide such services as cold 
storage lockers, trucking, custom grinding of feeds and killing of poultry and 
hatching of eggs. Having done all this there are some which now handle 
clothing, dry goods, groceries, furniture and hardware. 


Thus there is a tendency on the part of co-operatives to venture into any 
field where the needs of the members can be efficiently served and the problem 
of classification grows steadily more complex. 


Co-operative data on file in the Economics Division are divided into three 
groups: (1) Marketing, (2) Merchandising and (3) Service. These divisions 
are.used to cover the commercial activities of Canadian Co-operatives. The 
many co-operatives which do not fit into any of these functions are difficult to 
place in such a way that they can be effectively analysed. Farm machinery 


co-operatives, co-operative farms, bargaining co-operatives etc. are examples 
of this type. 


However, these types are not too numerous as yet but they will sooner or 
later have to be recognized and given their proper place in any statement of 
co-operative activity in this country. An attempt has been made to classify 
all business or commercial co-operatives into their major function from an 
examination of their reports of business operations. Nearly 3,500 co-operatives 
supplied this information on their 1948 operations and of this number Lol are 
purchasing co-operatives and 1,278 are marketing co-operatives. At least these 
are their major functions. Many of these are also engaged in other activities 
but their main business, as measured by sales volume of either farm products 
or consumer or producer goods, is as indicated above 
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Co-operatives engaged mainly in Wholesaling numbered eleven and there 
were 502 service co-operatives, 28 production co-operatives (all in Saskat- 
chewan) and three engaged in manufacturing. 


According to the records Quebec has more commercial co-operatives than 
any other province with 1,047 followed by Saskatchewan with 723 and Ontario 
with 603. Quebec leads all provinces in marketing co-operatives with 439 
and Ontario is next with 310. Saskatchewan has 071 purchasing co-operatives 
followed by Quebec with 355. 


The pattern varies from province to province. In Prince Edward Island, 
essentially an agricultural province with exportable surpluses of furs, potatoes 
and poultry products, there are three times as many marketing as purchasing 
co-operatives. In Nova Scotia there are 85 marketing co-operatives and 80 
purchasing co-operatives which reflects co-operative organization among the 
fruit-growers and dairy and poultry-men and the organization among the 
industrial groups in Cape Breton and in the eastern part of the province where 
farmers are more concerned with purchasing farm supplies:than in marketing 
surplus. In New Brunswick there are more co-operatives engaged in pur- 
chasing than in marketing. 


Records show 123 purchasing co-operatives in Manitoba compared with 
46 engaged in marketing but the Manitoba Pool Elevators is considered as only 
one co-operative even though each of its many locals is regularly incorporated. 


This is done to keep the data for the three western wheat pools on a compar- 
able basis. 


In British Columbia the emphasis is on marketing co-operatives reflecting 
again the organization of farmers into co-operatives for the disposal of surpluses 
especially in tree fruits, small fruits, vegetables, livestock and dairy products. 
Purchasing co-operatives number 80. Many of these are in the rural areas but 
most are in the industrial urban centres and some in the coastal fishery centres. 
The majority are of recent origin and are the result of the increased interest 
in purchasing co-operatives noted during the last ten years. 


During 1949, for the first year since the end of the war, the rate of new families 
formed in Canada showed a notable decline. A small decline in the natural increase 
—marriages were down 2,760—was supplemented by a decrease of 4,300 in the 
number of immigrant married females. The full effect of this decrease in immigration 
was partially offset by a decrease in emigration. Emigration of married females at 
6,200 for 1949 decreased 7 per cent from 1949. Deaths changed little during the 
period. 


House completions in 1949, numbering about 91,000, set a new annual peak, and 
for the first time since the prewar period exceeded net family formation by at least 
11,000. Of equal importance, however, to the record number of completions was 
the fact that starts levelled off in 1949, to about 93,000 as against 95,000 in 1948. 
During the second and third quarters of 1949 starts were notably lower than in the 


corresponding period of 1948, but exceeded the level of 1948 in the first and last 
quarters. 





Of the 91,000 houses completed in 1949, 88,000 were new permanent dwellings 
while 3,000 units resulted from housing conversions. The trend towards a higher 
proportion of permanent housing which was established in 1948 continued during 
1949 and the number of conversions decreased by about 2,000 units. 
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TRENDS IN CANADIAN DAIRYING 
M. RACHLIS 


The sale of dairy products contributes 200 to 300 million dollars annually 
to the total cash income of Canadian farmers. The income from dairying is 
exceeded only by that derived from wheat and from livestock and is about 
twice that received from farm sales of poultry and eggs and nearly four times 
that from fruits and vegetables. Cash income from dairying does not include 
receipts from veal calves or sales of dairy cattle for slaughter. If these were 
included, it is probable that since 1940, dairy income would exceed the income 
from sales of wheat (Table 1). 


Table 1.—Cash Income From the Sale of Some Farm Products as a Per Cent of Total Cash Income 
From All Farm Products, Canada, 1926-482 


See 
SSS SS 




















== Dairy Fruits and | Poultry 1 . b 
Products | Vegetables | and Eggs Wheat Livestock 
per cent of total farm cash income 

TOD G25) eet glen, wate levee PAS Ome et ees cate L252 3+1 6:2 41-4 22-4 
TOROESA. so acave coheed cuss hentia: shen melsies 17-6 5-9 8:4 28-6 25-5 
TOS OO ahs cre visiAle cum one shee Nee eLOe ee nS 17-0 5-4 fe 27-6 28-4 
TSAO SAA OS ee FP a Soci Oe a eee 17-0 4-8 7:8 19-6 34-5 
GAD ARIS ok ce Pe ae arses rate < See ae nceeeieaey ome 16-2 4-6 8:2 18-1 31-9 





aCanada. Dept. of Trade & Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agriculture Division. Cash Income 
from the Sale o Farm Products. Ottawa. Annual reports. 1926 to 1948. 
b Including poultry. 


Dairying and Non-Agricultural Industries.—The dairy industry is one 
of the leading manufacturing industries of Canada as well as an important 
agricultural enterprise. The gross value of dairy production exceeded that of 
the pulp and paper industry until the recent post-war period; was twice that 
of the automobile industry and about four times that of the total production 
of gold and silver combined (Table 2). Among all the industries of Canada, 
both agricultural and non-agricultural, dairying ranks amongst the first three 
in gross value of produce. 


Table 2.—Gross Value of Production of the Dairy Industry? and of Some Non-Agricultural 
Industries’, Canada, Selected Years, 1922-47 











Electrical 
Dairy Gold and Auto- Apparatus | Pulp and 
— Production Silver mobiles and Paper 
Supplies 
million dollars 
ODI a RE: Aa 3 Loe eae I cee eee aes FO Ayia Rar! 204 38 c c 159 
RO RAO TR Re HO AE a Re Dor a og re Sy ea Bras SNE 234 52 177 114 244 
is CE See ame: ee cee eee ae ee 162 90 43 BYE 123 
GORA G tadl Ue SAE Deg fet ieee yg Ra pie pai (es 215 153 135 99 226 
LOS OLS Ne Mirntent « 2 Jet Ive LEC e thou eNom eae DA Ni 193 107 89 208 
NOY Cee) Wee Aad AER ROT «See ENROL in er ete ot 375 148 352 246 344 
DOA ete Sek ts ic ee ML. ss LAN Che Stee 5 et 400 109 229 230 399 
POAC Foe rite k oracle tema roe for ied washes 424 114 193 234 528 
OA error etre hee Cptests Be Sa areas 2, sheets s: MRIS 8 OI 532 114 341 366 707 


Canada, Dept. of Trade & Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
a Dairying statistics of Canada. Ottawa. Annual reports. 

b The Manufacturing Industries of Canada. Ottawa. Annual reports. 

¢ Not available. 
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Table 3.—Milk Production in Canada, by Geographic Regions, Selected Years 1920-48 




















posit ‘ot, Central Prairie British 
Canada Maritimes Canada | Provinces | Columbia 
million pounds of milk 
1 2 O eer er SIs ave cae aaceemresite ds. ovis: AMradeees Sak by 10, 603 972 7,165 Paige 209 
OD Sete... tegen fe, THEN Bae ek 2 0 13,421 1,085 8,508 3,493 oon 
1 OR Oey ie ten ate ks whee nek Site Be 13,071 982 8,387 3,325 ae 
Tale sles piel net ARE ee ene Rede | 14, 561 961 8,930 4,164 506 
G4 OMe er Geter ee cs a keen aes ok ee 15,999 983 9,800 4,680 536 
HO key eens pe emnte ee PCr eel oy RS id Me ee we 17,627 1,096 10, 969 4,921 641 
eR Sek 1 COMO vs Sen OO, Hae See Pk a ea 16,645 1,077 10, 270 4,666 632 





Dairying in Other Countries and in Canada.—The organization of the 
dairy industry varies widely among different countries. In the United States 
the industry is organized to supply domestic requirements of dairy products. 
About 50 per cent of the supply is consumed as fluid milk and exports consist 
largely of concentrated milk products. 


The Australian dairy industry is based on the production of butter. More 
than 65 per cent of the milk supply is used for butter while only about 20 per 
cent is consumed in the liquid form. Unlike the United States, the industry 
depends on the export market for a large part of its income. About 41 per 
cent of the butter and 36 per cent of the cheese and concentrated milk products 
are exported, mainly to Great Britain. 


Dairying in New Zealand is to a large degree an export industry. The 
two principal products are butter and cheese. About 64 per cent of the milk 
supply is used for butter and about 19 per cent for cheese. Seventy-eight per 
cent of the butter and 86 per cent of the cheese are exported mainly to the 
United Kingdom. Exports account for more than half the milk production of 
New Zealand. 


The organization of the Canadian dairy industry resembles that of the 
United States. The bulk of the milk supply is used domestically and only a 
small proportion (about 6 to 8 per cent) is exported. About 34 per cent of the 
milk is consumed in the fluid form and 47 per cent is manufactured into butter, 
all of which is consumed domestically. The gradually shrinking surplus of 
milk is exported as cheese and concentrated products. 


Trends in Production of Milk.—Canadian milk production increased 
steadily from 10:6 billion pounds in 1920 to 17-5 billion pounds in 1942. 
Between 1942 and 1945 the rate of increase levelled off and since 1945 a slight 
decline in production has been apparent (Table 3). Central Canada is the 


Table 4.—Numbers of Milk Cows and Production of Milk Per Cow, Canada, 1920-48 
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Daca PRAT ee MP ON en See MO ao les Sta eh Meet nav. cd ON Reta deals aerate wa 3, 123 3,905 
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es PNG LE, Li wr hls GaN ks Fo es ea cbc Sabie Gb a ahs fo 3, 780 4,043 
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Table 5.—Relationship Between Milk Production and Population, in Canada, 1920-48 


: Domestic ay nae 
: : Disappearance of All er Cent 
Milk Production Dairy Products of Milk 
as Milk Supply 
|} Exported 
Total Per Capita Total Per Capita 
million pounds million pounds per cent 
pounds pounds 
1 OA 7 ee LS CS oni SME oN ERE GASSED Me SE 12,195 ieee 10,210 1,146 16-3 
OG ie pee teen eee ee SIRE: Cia oo REL ces 12,986 1,346 11,501 T9Z 11-4 
ie U2, ON hs ee re aM TA “oan Td Ba 13,989 1,300 13,101 1, 248 6-3 
TOD ere 0 ee ia.) ban ca Celi svae on same oe 15, 284 1,383 14,330 1,297 6-2 
SY GE 8 ae eee I Ae ac RP aes Ae eS TE eee 17,036 1,485 15,447 1,347 9-3 
ORS EAS Seek CLR, et eho cin nk Sh eaten eens ieelslia 1,393 16, 108 1,311 6-4 
Per Cent Change 1920-24 to 1945-48..... +40-4 +1-4 +57-8 +14-4 





major producing area and accounts for about 62 per cent of Canada’s produc- 
tion. The Prairie Provinces follow with 28 per cent, while the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia together produce 10 per cent of the total milk 
supply. 


Increased milk production in Canada is due to the increase in the number 
of milk cows and in the production of milk per cow. The numbers of milk 
cows and output per cow are subject to cyclical variation but the secular 
trend has been upward (Table 4). In the period 1920-24 there were 100 cows 
for every 280 persons. More recently (1945-48) there were 100 cows for every 
330 persons. 


There has been an increase of 40 per cent in total milk production between 
the periods 1920-24 and 1945-48, but at the same time there has also been an 
increase of 40 per cent in the population of Canada. However, there has been 
a gradual decline in the quantity of milk available for export (Table 5) asa 
result of the greater per capita domestic disappearance of dairy products. 


Trends in Utilization and Consumption.—The pattern of Canadian milk 
utilization has changed gradually since 1920 (Table 6). Fluid consumption of 
milk has increased greatly, particularly between 1938 and 1948 and the con- 
centrated milk industry has developed in importance as a phase of dairying. At 
the same time, the proportion of the milk supply used in the manufacture of 
cheese has declined although the industry still uses more than double the 
quantity of whole milk used by concentrated milk plants. 


Table 6.—Percentage Utilization of Milk in Canada, 1929-48 
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® Includes farm butter, farm cheese and farm home consumption only. 
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The growth of Canada’s population has resulted in an increasing demand 
for dairy products. However, the domestic demand for milk is the result, not 
only of population increase but also of changing habits of consumption. The 
increased urbanization of Canada’s population has resulted in both increased 
fluid sales, and decreased farm use of milk for butter, cheese and fluid use 
(excluding that fed to livestock). 


The most important increase in consumption in relation to total volume of 
production has been in fluid milk and cream. Part of this change is due to the 
more widespread knowledge of the nutritional value of fluid milk and part to 
the high levels of employment and income of the last decade. However, the 
upward trend was apparent previous to 1939 and the major part of the increase 
is probably permanent (Table 7). 


Table 7._Per Capita Consumption of Dairy Products in Canada, 1920-48 
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Per Cent Change 1920-24 to 
ULE? Ie Cok bh an Oe eee +3-4 +55-4 +23-9 +167-2 +127-62 +58-24 


® 1935-39 to 1945-48 
Rationing slowed the pre-war upward trend in butter consumption. At 
present the competition of margarine and other oils and fats is also a factor in 
the reduced consumption of butter. Since the trend in the western hemisphere 
is towards an increase in the use of fresh fluid milk and concentrated milk 
products, partly at the expense of butter, it is doubtful whether Canadian per 
capita butter consumption will recover to pre-war levels. 


Large increases have occurred in the consumption of concentrated milk 
products. The most important of this group of products is evaporated whole 
milk, the use of which has more than trebled in the past ten years. Small 
increases are also apparent in the consumption of dry skim milk and condensed 
whole milk. Although a large part of these increases occurred during and since 
World War II, the upward trend was apparent prior to the war and it is 
probable that the major portion of these increases will be permanent. The 
recent improvements in the quality of this group of products and their wide 
acceptance in infant feeding and household use tends to confirm such a view. 


Cheese consumption, always low in Canada, has increased appreciably in 
the last decade. However, even at the present level Canadians eat relatively 
little cheese. The rate of ice cream consumption shows a very large increase 
in the war and post-war period but the demand for this product tends to vary 
relatively widely as economic conditions change, and the present increase may 
be largely temporary. 


Export Trade in Dairy Products.—Canada’s export trade in dairy pro- 
ducts in terms of milk has been gradually shrinking since 1920. During World 
War II, producer subsidies and rationing, designed to fulfill the increased over- 
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seas demand, disturbed this trend temporarily and the volume of dairy exports 
increased. In the period 1920-24 Canada exported the equivalent of about 
2:0 billion pounds of milk annually. By the 1935-39 period exports were the 
equivalent of only 1:0 billion pounds of milk, and in the post-war period 
1945-48, they have shrunk to 0-8 billion pounds of milk. 

Canada’s exports of dairy products consist almost entirely of cheese and 
concentrated milk products (Table 8). Cheese has been the major export both 


Table 8.—Value of Dairy Products Exported as a Percentage of Total Value of Dairy Exports, 1920-48 
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@ Less than 0-5 per cent. 


in terms of milk and in dollar value. However, recently the value of exports 
of concentrated milk products has been almost equal to that of cheese. Butter 
has been a minor export item and between 1920 and 1948 imports have been 
approximately equal to exports. 


Large quantities of fluid milk and cream were exported to the north- 
eastern section of the United States during the nineteen-twenties. Tariffs and 
state health regulations cut off this trade and it has not been resumed since 
that time. Should this trade be resumed it would probably result either in a 
diversion of milk from cheese factories and concentrated milk plants or in an 
increase in milk production in Quebec and eastern Ontario. 


Outlook.—Recent trends indicate that domestic consumption of all dairy 
products in terms of milk is increasing at a more rapid rate than production. 
If employment and income remain at a high level and the existing price 
relationships between dairy products remain relatively stable, domestic con- 
sumption will slowly overtake production. 


A 1949 sample survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reveals 
the number of households in Canada possessing household radios and car radios and 
the extent of household electrification up to October 29, 1949. An estimated 89 per 
cent of farm dwellings had household radios, whereas in 1941 there were radios in 
only 61 per cent of farm dwellings. The comparative figures in metropolitan areas 
are: 95 per cent with household radios in 1949 and 91 per cent in 1941. 

The number of homes with electricity also shows a marked increase over the 
1941 figure. In 1949 an estimated 50 per cent of farm homes were equipped with 
electricity, with home generators supplying the power in about 10 per cent of the 
dwellings. Only 20 per cent of farm houses were equipped with electricity in 1941. 
In metropolitan areas the percentage of homes with electricity increased from 99 
per cent in 1941 to 100 per cent in 1949. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN EGG PRICES 1 


G. MuRRAY AND G. WooLLamM 


Shell eggs vary widely in price during the year because they are perishable 
and are seasonally produced. Wholesale prices during the season of scarce 
production are frequently double those received in the heavy production period. 
The price movement from month to month is indicated in a seasonal index 
which is a useful guide to the poultry industry. 


A seasonal index has several limiting factors which must be considered 
before it can be properly interpreted. An index is an average of what has 
happened in the past and as a consequence, changes taking place within the 
industry and trends that may be developing are hidden. Fluctuations about 
the average are often large and no attempt has been made to measure these 
deviations. 


SEASONAL INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRADE A LARGE EGGS MONTREAL 
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JAN. F: M. A, M. J. J. A. S. oO. N, D. 
CHART 1 


The seasonal index of egg prices has been changing slowly but constantly 
during the period 1921 to 1948. In order to illustrate the effect of these changes 
on the seasonal pattern, an index for two separate time periods was plotted. 


1 For earlier articles on seasonal variation and the statistical technique used in this article 
see: “Seasonal Variation of Prices of Cattle and Dressed Beef’’, The Economic Annalist, Feb. 
1949, p. 9; “Trends in the Seasonal Variation of Cattle and Dressed Beef Prices’’, The Economic 
Annalist, Dec. 1949, p. 136; ““Seasonal Variation in Butter Prices’, The Economic Annalist, Dec. 
1949, p. 139. 
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The first index shows the average seasonal variation of prices of Grade A Large 
eggs at Montreal for the period 1921 to 1931 and the second index shows the 
seasonal price variation for the period 1932 to 1948 from which the years of 
wartime controls have been excluded. 

The differences between the two series are shown in Chart I. It will be 
noted that the period of high prices has shifted from December to November 
during recent years and that the downward seasonal movement is less pro- 
nounced during the later period than during the 1920’s. In order that the 
seasonal index for the later period be an adequate guide to the industry in 
planning their production and marketing programs, the rates of change in the 
price pattern must be known. 


TRENDS IN SEASONAL VARIATIONS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRADE A LARGE 
EGGS MONTREAL 
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CHART s2 
Chart II presents the trends that have taken place during the period under 
consideration in the seasonal price for each of the twelve months. The January 
and December seasonal price trend has declined rapidly with February and 
March showing a slow downward adjustment. During the period of surplus 
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production the trend varied slightly, but for each of the months from June to 
October the seasonal trend has shown a steady upward movement during the 
period 1921-1948. Wide variations in prices during November have taken place 
with no particular trend discernible. 


The principal factor causing the trend in the overall pattern of wholesale 
prices of eggs in Montreal is the continual change that is taking place in 
production practices within the industry. Rapid advances in methods of 
hatching eggs have probably made the greatest contribution. Producers have 
been able to purchase early chicks which has enabled them to take advantage 
of higher seasonal prices of eggs. The introduction of improved feeding and 
breeding techniques has resulted in a longer and more uniform productive 
season per hen, thereby contributing further to the gradual change that has 
taken place in the seasonal price pattern. 


The index in itself is not sufficient as a guide for future month-to-month 
forecasting. The index represents what has happened generally in the past 
over a period of years. The price trends together with other factors must be 
considered. Changes in storage techniques developed in World War II have 
not yet affected the domestic market but should be considered as a factor in the 
future. Recent developments in Canadian agricultural policy and the increased 
domestic consumption of eggs in Canada are important factors that must be 
considered when using the index of seasonal variation in egg prices. 
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The United Nations through its member bodies is making a great contribution to 
current economic knowledge. These reports have both practical and academic value. 
They raise questions and suggest in many instances some of the answers. 


Thus in December 1949 a master plan for combatting unemployment crises 
through world-wide action on the national and international levels has been released 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The report was prepared by a small 
group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General. 


The report is divided into three parts. Part I analyzes the nature of the full 
employment obligation undertaken by Member Governments in signing the Charter 
of the United Nations, and gives a brief account of the economic background against 
which full employment policies must be considered at the present time. Part IT analyzes 
the ways in which cyclical fluctuations in economic activity can occur and the manner 
in which fluctuations that originate in one country tend to be spread to others. This 
is followed by a general review of the domestic and international aspects of the full 
employment problem, thus setting out the considerations leading up to the recom- 
mendations. In Part III the experts make five main recommendations for domestic 
measures, and three main recommendations regarding international measures to 
achieve full employment. 


On the domestic side, it is recommended that each government should: 


1. Adopt and announce a full employment target. 


2. Announce a comprehensive program for the continuing achievement of 
the full employment objective. 
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3. Adopt and announce a system of compensatory measures in case i 
general program for maintaining full employment falls short of the 
target. 

4. Announce the nature of policies for stabilizing prices. 


5. Adapt its legislative and administrative procedures for the implementa- 
tion of the above program. 


On the international side, it is recommended that governments should: 


1. Establish a program, through consultation under the auspices of the 
Economic and Social Council, to eliminate the present structural dis- 
equilibrium in world trade. 


2. Create a stable flow of international investment to be channelled largely 
through the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to 
the under-developed areas. 


3. Adopt a scheme, to be operated through the International Monetary 
Fund, whereby the international propagation of deflationary pressures 
may be effectively prevented. 


The maintenance of full employment creates different problems for developed 
and under-developed countries. The United Nations made a study on the post-war 
rise in the prices of goods imported by under-developed countries—especially capital 
goods, such as machinery and equipment—compared with the post-war price inicrease 
of the exports of under-developed countries, consisting almost entirely of primary 
commodities. 


The study comprises six parts: 1. Introduction; II. Summary; III. Price trends 
of various classes of commodities; IV. Terms of trade of individual under-developed 
countries; V. Price relations in trade of industrial countries; VI. Relation of terms 
of trade to economic development. There are also four appendices: (A) Statistical 
problems in measuring terms of trade; (B) Analysis of United States trade by class 
of goods and destination; (C) Prices of United States exports of capital goods; 
(D) Postwar changes in important exports of selected under-developed countries. 

While the prices of primary commodities have tended to increase more than the 
prices of manufactured goods since the immediate prewar period, the conclusion is 
reached that the terms of trade of under-developed countries in their relation with 
industrialized countries have failed to show an improvement. The view is expressed 
that some kind of international action would seem to be a prerequisite, in order to 
improve, or merely to stabilize, price relations of under-developed countries. 

The above reports covered the world. The Economic Survey of Latin America is 
more specific and is the first comprehensive review of the economic situation in Latin 


America to be issued by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 


The Survey comprises two parts: Part One, “Trends in Production’, presents the 
salient features of industrial and agricultural development; Part Two, “Other 
Economic Aspects’, discusses the way in which this development affects other aspects 
of the economy—especially foreign trade, balance of payments, and the inflationary 
process. It contains more than one hundred tables, and numerous charts and 
appendices. 

Industrialization has taken place without in any way prejudicing agriculture or 
primary production in general. Agriculture has continued to develop, but the rate 
of industrial growth has surpassed it and has contributed more directly to the 
improved standard of living. Technical progress makes it possible to increase primary 
production without a corresponding increase in employment, and therefore provides 
one of the main sources of manpower for industry. 


Due to the prevailing economic structure of Latin America, industrial develop- 
ment requires large imports of capital goods, and it is the outstanding role of exports 
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to provide, ultimately, the principal means of acquiring these goods. Yet, in 1947, 
the volume of Latin American exports was only 16 per cent more than ten years 
earlier, while population in the same period increased by 23 per cent. Furthermore, 
the present relation between the prices of primary products exported by Latin 
America, and those of the finished goods imported does not appear to have improved 
in comparison with the 1930’s. 

There is also the problem of the scarcity and misdirection of savings which, in 
this area, is the main obstacle to the accumulation of high capital investment per 
man. Hence the need to resort to foreign capital in order to reach an intensive 
rhythm of economic growth in Latin America. 


TINBERGEN, Jan and POLAK, J. J. The Dynamics of Business Cycles. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1950. pp. x + 366. } 

Since the end of World War II, government officials and economists especially, 
and others in general have been on the alert against a recession, a depression, a 
post-war slump, or any other term that is in vogue. Economic literature has also 
been enriched by the publication of many books on business cycles. A recent contri- 
bution appearing in English for the first time is Tinbergen’s The Dynamics of 
Business Cycles. 

This book makes available in English the whole business-cycle analysis of the 
Dutch economist Jan Tinbergen whose work in economic dynamics has stimulated a 
new school of econometric research. It was translated from the Dutch and adopted 
for American use by J. J. Polak. 

The primary declared aim of this book is analytic: to explain what is typical and 
common in economic movements. The book is divided into three parts. Part I is 
descriptive. It provides a classification of the types of economic movements or fluc- 
tuations. Part II is concerned with the explanation and causal analysis of economic 
fluctuations. Part III, entitled “Business Cycle Policy” is devoted to a discussion of 
the ways in which economic movements may be influenced—in other words to a 
discussion of economic policy. It is also the section of greatest interest to the policy- 
maker. The authors have presented their material in a non-mathematical language. 

To agricultural economists, Chapter VIII is of interest. The authors deal with 
the hog and other agricultural cycles. The hog cycle is discussed as a specific instance 
of a market which is not strongly influenced by general business fluctuations but 
rather tends toward independent cycles. These cycles are dealt with in a discussion 
of “Fluctuations in Individual Markets’’. 

The last chapter, entitled “Summary, Choice of an Optimum Policy”, will be of 
general interest. 


EMMET, Boris and JEUCK, John E. Catalogues and Counters. A history of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press. 1950. pp. xix + 788. 

This is the biography of a mail order house with a sales volume exceeding two 
billion dollars. This is the history of Sears, Roebuck and Company. Although this 
Company does not operate in Canada, farmers will be interested in how this type of 
business originated and grew. The 32 chapters, with its accompanying 136 tables and 
many charts, give a detailed account of problems and procedures, of buying and 
selling, personnel management, finance, organization, profit sharing, merchandise 
selection, instalment selling and sales promotion. 


In 1949 house construction continued to compete against strong demand for other 
types of construction, as total outlay on new non-residential construction and major 
improvements increased by 7 per cent, from $1,191 million to $1,278 million. 
Expenditures on house construction increased more rapidly however, by 14 per cent, 
from $682 million to $775 million. In 1949 new residential construction, including 
major improvements and alterations, accounted for 35 per cent of total new construc- 
tion work put in place. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS BY THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The Market for Farm Products in North-Central British Columbia. J. C. Maxwell 
and E. P. Reid. Published by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dept. of 
Agriculture. Processed Pub. Ottawa. March 1950. pp. 54. 

This study presents data on farm production and the external trade of the 
region in the principal agricultural commodities used or produced there. Special 
attention has been paid to the seasonality, quantity, and value of both inward and 
outward shipments. The requirements of and provision for the local market have 
also been considered. 

The field work was undertaken by the staff of the Economics Division of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, and the study was carried out in co-operation 
with the Department of Agricultural Economics of the University of British Columbia. 

The North-Central British Columbia area under consideration consists of a 
narrow strip of land paralleling the Prince Rupert line of the Canadian National 
Railways for a distance of 375 miles. The centres of Prince George, Vanderhoof, 
Burns Lake, Telkwa, Smithers, Hazelton and Terrace are the chief centres of Settle- 
ment. There are 1,250 farms in the area and the total population is estimated to 
be 14,016. 

During the summer of 1945 a record was made of the trade movements of 54 
agricultural commodities. Market receipts of these products, both locally grown and 
brought in, were tabulated, and the outward shipments were similarly recorded. The 
data were collected for a twelve months’ period beginning July 1, 1944 and ending 
June 30, 1945. Various merchants and dealers in agricultural produce co-operated in 
the study and the bulk of the information was obtained from the transportation 
companies serving the area. 

Total demand, or market requirements, of the area amounted to a total of over 
10,000 tons of agricultural produce, worth $1,261,937. Approximately 75 per cent 
of this value was made up of goods brought into the area and 25 per cent was of 
local origin. Produce to the value of $532,828 was shipped out of this area during 
the year and total commercial production of the same commodities had a value of 
$864,085. 


The Market for Meats in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1947-48. W. C. Way and E. P. Reid. 
Published by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dept. of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with the Nova Scotia Dept. of Agriculture and Marketing. Processed 
Report. Ottawa. March 1950. pp. 28. 

The Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing requested the assis- 
tance of the Economics Division of the Federal Department of Agriculture in under- 
taking a survey of meat marketing in Halifax and vicinity. There are no facilities 
for government inspection of livestock slaughtered in the Halifax-market area and 
most of the city’s meat supply moves in carcasses and cuts from either Nova Scotia 
country points or from packinghouses in other provinces. The purpose of the study 
was to collect, examine and appraise the importance of data concerning the marketing 
of meats by types, sources of supply, volume, seasonality and value, as indicated by 
wholesale prices to retailers. 


Life Insurance Experience of Saskaichewan Farmers. Gordon Haase. Published 
by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
Pub; 831, Tech. bul. 77;. March’ 1950. 


This study relates to the life insurance experience of Saskatchewan farmers. In 
a sample of Saskatchewan farms represented by 5,661 farm business records obtained 
between 1931 and 1946, 2,572 of the farm operators involved had made purchases of . 
life insurance at one time or another. 
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(a) Revised eack issue, 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(£) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indezes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 

(j) Preliminary. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The changing pattern of external trade 
is probably one of the most imnporiant 
factors influencing the Canadian economy 
today. Many countries, particularly in 
the sterling area, have found it necessary 
to curtail their purchases in dollar areas. 
Those industries of Canada having his- 
toric markets in overseas countries feel 
the initial impact of the shift in world 
trade and can adjust to the new situation 
only as their products find a ready sale 
at home or in other foreign markets. 


In the United States the recession of 
1949 was followed by increases in produc- 
tion and employment which may reach 
new peaks in 1950. Canadian exports to 
the United States are meeting good 
demand and firm or rising prices which, 
in some cases, is more than compensating 
for the loss of overseas markets of some 
products. 


In Canada, capital investment is con- 
tinuing at peak levels, though the rate 
of expansion has slackened and the shift 
toward more _ construction and _ less 
machinery and equipment is creating 
unemployment and idle capacities in 
some industries. 


Recent estimates of capital expenditures 
of Canadian business and governments 
in 1950 on new construction, machinery 
and equipment show an upward revision 
and are placed at $3-7 billion, 8 per cent 
above total capital outlays in 1949. 
Construction expenditure is estimated at 
$2-4 billion, 13 per cent above 1949 while 
estimated machinery and equipment 
expenditures are practically unchanged 
from 1949 levels. The total capital pro- 
gram constitutes, on the basis of present 
estimates, a little more than 22 per cent 
of the total national expenditure on all 
goods and services in 1950 and indicates 
the importance of such expenditure to 
Canadian employment and income. 


Employment.—In the last two weeks 
of May and the first two weeks of June, 
agriculture, construction, transportation 
and services, in almost all sections of 
the country continued to draw heavily 
on the available supply of labour. In 
some sections of the country, particularly 
in Quebec, Ontario, and the Prairies, 
shortages of experienced farm workers 
were beginning to appear. Some of the 
men who had been available earlier for 
farm work had found jobs in the construc- 
tion industry, now hiring large numbers 
of workers for the heavy building pro- 
gram planned for this year. Many have 
been employed in the woods of Quebec 


and New England, either on the river 
drive or on the summer pulpwood cut. 

In manufacturing generally, the em- 
ployment continued to increase, though 
not as rapidly as in agriculture and 
construction. Employment in the pulp 
and paper industry is generally at a 
high level as a result of the increased 
demand for pulp and paper products in 
the United States, and more workers 
were being hired to process the logs now 
coming down the rivers in the spring 
drive. Employment in sawmills, both 
in British Columbia and the Maritimes, 
was increasing rapidly in response to 
a heavy demand for lumber products 
both at home and in the United States. 
Automobile plants, primary iron and 
steel firms, and plants producing elec- 
trical equipment, especially television 
apparatus, were all operating close to 
capacity. 

Certain industries and areas, however, 
were still facing special employment 
problems. In Newfoundland, some fish- 
ermen were hesitating to engage in 
the cod fishery until some of the un- 
certainty over markets is cleared up. 
In the light industries of Ontario and 
Quebec, some short-time work persists, 
particularly in textiles and leather pro- 
ducts industries. Employment in ship- 
building, and heavy transportation equip- 
ment industries, as well as port activity 
in Halifax, remain well below the levels 
of 1949. 

Indusirial Production.—The index num- 
ber of industrial production, on the base 
1935-39—100, reached a peacetime high 
figure of 193-0 in April. This has been 
exceeded only by the 1943 and 1944 
wartime averages of 198-6 and 198°8. 
The revised figure for March was 191-0, 
and that for April last year stood at 
184-7. 

The sub-index for manufacturing out- 
put was 201-°6, a peacetime monthly 
high, 1-4 points above the previous 
month’s figure and 7:4 points above 
April last year. The non-durable manu- 
factured goods index advanced to 184:0 
from 182-6 in March, and 179-1 a year 
ago, while the durable group index rose 
to 231-7 from 230-4 in March, and 
22021 last. year. 

Retail Prices.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index, on the 
base 1935-39=—100, advanced to a new 
high of 165-4 at June 1 as compared with 
164-0 at May 1. The index stood at 
160°5 on June 1, 1949. The latest in- 
crease was due almost entirely to higher 
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meat prices which advanced the food 
index from 204:6 to 209-0. On average, 
fresh pork prices rose 6:3 cents per 
pound, beef prices 3-2 cents, lamb 4°4, 
and veal 1:9. Among other foods, butter 
declined 1:5 cents, while fresh vegetables 
and lemons rose slightly. 


Wholesale Prices.—Canadian wholesale 
prices in May continued the upward 
movement shown since the beginning of 
this year, the index number, on the base 
1926=—100, rising to 161-8 from 160-1 in 
the preceding month and 156-4 in the 
corresponding month last year. The 
record high for this index was 164:3 
registered in May, 1920. 


Advances over April were recorded 
by all sub-group indexes except non- 
metallic minerals, which showed a slight 
decline. Group indexes were as follows, 
those for April being in brackets: vege- 
table products, 148-5 (146-4); animal 
products, 166-9 (166-8); textile products, 
164:5 (162-4); wood products, 194:7 
(192-5); iron products, 181:2 (180-0); 
non-ferrous metals, 144-1 (137-4); non- 
metallic minerals, 140-1 (140-2); chemical 
products, 117°5 (117-2). 


Farm Prices.—Steadily rising livestock 
prices are reflected in the uninterrupted 
clinb of the index numbers of farm 
prices of agricultural products since the 
first of the year. During the period 
January to May, the index has gained 
10 points and now stands at 249-5, only 
slightly below the 250-3 recorded for 
the same month a year ago. 

Lower grain prices since July 1950 
comes largely as a result of the govern- 
ment authorizing the Canadian Wheat 
Board to undertake the marketing of 
western Canadian oats and barley deliver- 
ed by producers during the 1949-50 crop 
year. Under this arrangement the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board will pay to producers 
upon delivery of these grains only an 
initial payment per bushel. These 
initial payments based on 60 cents per 
bushel for No. 1 Feed oats and 87 cents 
per bushel No. 1 Feed barley in store 
Fort William or Port Arthur are below 
the prices prevailing for these grains, 
prior to August 1, 1949. In addition 
to the initial payments made at the 
time of delivery, producer certificates 
are issued to the grower covering quan- 
tities and grades delivered. These cer- 
tificates entitle producers to share in 
any surplus accumulated by the Board 
through the sale of these grains delivered 
to the Board between August 1, 1949 
and July 31, 1950. Any participation 
payments made on these grains at a 








later date will be added to the initial 
prices currently used in the price index 
and the index revised upwards accord- 
ingly. 

Overall cost of commodities and ser- 
vices used by Canadian farmers, advanced 
4-6 per cent between January and April 
this year, while the cost of commodities 
and services exclusive of living costs 
moved up nearly seven per cent in the 
same interval, according to indexes 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A seasonal increase of 11:7 
per cent in farm wage rates, together 
with a 3:7 per cent rise in equipment 
and materials was mainly responsible 
for the increase. 


With higher prices for food mainly 
accounting for the increase, and small 
advances for fuel, household equipment 
and miscellaneous items for both eastern 
and western Canada, the index of farm 
family living costs rose moderately from 
175°3 for January to 176-7 for April. 
Indexes for farm equipment and materials 
increased 6:8 points from 184-4 in 
January to 191-2 in April, the latter 
level comparing with 180-4 in April last 
year. With the exception of binder twine 
which remained unchanged, price indexes 
were higher in April than January this 
year and April, 1949, for farm machinery, 
building materials, gasoline, oil and 
grease, feed, fertilizer, seed and hard- 
ware. 


Fruit and Vegetable Outlook.—The 
first estimates of production of fruit in 
Canada indicate that with the exception 
of grapes most crops will be substantially 
smaller than those of a year ago. The 
apple crop is currently estimated at 
15,369,000 bushels or 12 per cent less 
than the 1949 crop. The pear crop is 
expected to be one-third smaller than 
that of last season at 676,000 bushels. 
Plums and prunes will also be about 
one-third less at 481,000 bushels. The 
peach crop, which is at present estimated 
at 1,052,000 bushels, will be 48 per cent 
smaller than that of last season. While 
reductions are reported in both Ontario 
and British Columbia the greatest decline 
occurred in the latter province where 
the crop is practically a failure. Recent 
information has resulted in a revision of 
the contracted acreages of the major 
processed vegetable crops. The revised 
data with 1949 acreages in brackets are: 
Asparagus 930 acres (850 acres); Beans 
6,250 acres (5,010 acres); Corn 30,090 
acres (63,050 acres); Peas 37,260 acres 
(33,120 acres); Tomatoes 29,180 acres 
(39,240 acres). 
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FINANCING FARM IMPROVEMENTS ! 


Farm improvement loans made by chartered banks under the provisions 
of the Farm Improvement Loans Act? totalled $106-6 million for the period 
March 1945 to December 1949. The number of short- and intermediate-term 
loans made by the nine chartered banks during the same period was 114,593. 
The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta made the most extensive use of 
the Act. Farmers in the three Prairie Provinces borrowed $90 million. 
During the past two years the eastern provinces have been making greater 
use of the Act. 


The majority, 84 per cent of the loans made and 88 per cent of the 
amount loaned, were used to purchase machinery and equipment. Each 
year since 1945 a greater proportion of the loans was for farm implements. 
The importance of these loans becomes apparent when the annual F.I.L.A. 
report is studied. The 1949 report, comparing the years 1948 and 1949, states: 


Loans for the purchase of farm trucks showed the greatest increase, 
being 83-2 per cent as compared with an increase of 68-3 per cent for 
tractors. Loans for the purchase of combines and threshers were practically 
the same as for 1948. From: figures available it would appear that about 
31 per cent of all tractors, 38 per cent of all combines, and 28 per cent of all 
threshers purchased in Canada last year were financed under this Act. 


Second in importance, but only seven per cent of the number as well as of 
the amount, was loans for construction, repair or alteration, or making of 
addition to, any building or structure on a farm. Only 1,654 loans, or 
about one per cent of all loans made under F.I.L.A., were made to build 
new farm homes during the period covering nearly five years. 


To complete this brief outline of operations, reference must be made to 
repayments and losses. Of the total volume loaned under the Act by December 
31, 1949, repayments amounted to $62:3 million or 58 per cent. For the first 
four years of operation, no claims were made for losses. In 1949 thirteen 
claims for losses under the government guarantee were made by the banks for 
a total amount of $10,264. 


Few agencies specialized in short- and intermediate-term agricultural 
credit prior to 1945. Credit that was available was expensive and the 
terms of repayment were not always suited to the farmer’s individual require- 
ments. Furthermore, the cost of making loans in small short-term budget 
loans, which the borrower repays in several instalments, is relatively high. 


The provisions of the Act have facilitated the extension of short- and 
intermediate-term credit. The Act became operative in a period of high farm 
income. In 1945 cash farm income was $1,695 million and net farm income 
was $981 million. By 1948, cash farm income and net farm income were at a 
record high of $2,459 million and $1,600 million respectively. In 1949 there was 
a small decline. During this same period farmers continued to reduce their 
long-term indebtedness. But the number of short- and intermediate-term 
loans increased annually from 4,311 in the first 10 months of 1945 to 44,775 
in the 12 months of 1949, and the amount from $3:4 million to $45-9 million 
respectively. This expansion of credit for farm improvements is in line with the 
purpose of the Act. 





1 A farmer needs two types of credit. He needs credit to enable him to purchase land and 
buildings, perhaps to pay off the claims of other heirs to an estate. He needs credit with 
which to purchase livestock, to repair buildings and purchase machinery. It is the latter type 
of credit which this article discusses. 

2The Farm Improvement Loans Act. 8 George VI, Chap. 41. Assented to 15 August, 1944, 

Order in Council P.C. 4176, October 8, 1946. 

An Act to Amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act. 11-12 George VI, Chap. 9. Assented 
to 24 March, 1948. 
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Purpose and Regulations.—The purpose of the Act, as stated in the pre- 
amble, is “to encourage the provision of Intermediate Term and Short Term 
Credit to farmers for the Improvement and Development of Farms, and for 
the Improvement of Living Conditions thereon’’. 

The broad aims behind this legislation, as stated in the literature published 
by the agency responsible for the administering of the F.I.L.A. are: 

1. The improvement and development of farms—Loans will be made to enable 

a farmer to equip his farm with modern, labour-saving equipment, more and 
better livestock, and to make such other improvements as will bring the 
farm up to its maximum production. 

2. The improvement of living conditions on farms—these loans will enable a 
farmer to provide his farm home with such things as electrification, refri- 
geration, heating systems, water systems, and all those things which make 
for comfort and convenience in living and which do so much to eliminate the 
drudgery of the women in the farm home. 

3. It aims at assisting, particularly, the average farmer who in the past has 
frequently not been able to secure bank credit for these purposes. It aims, 
moreover, at providing credit for these purposes—on a farm and under terms 
and conditions which are convenient and suited to the needs and conditions 
of the particular farm borrower. 


Farm improvement loans may be made to a farmer! who owns his land 
outright, a farmer purchasing his land under an agreement for sale and a 
farmer with an existing mortgage, providing that, in the last two cases the 
farmer has a reasonable equity in his land; and, in certain cases, to tenants. 

Loans may not exceed $3,000 and the repayment periods are from one to 
ten years depending upon the amount borrowed. The interest rate is 5 per cent 
simple interest with no service fees or other charges. 

FJ.L.A. loans are made by the chartered banks, which are guaranteed 
against loss by the Federal Government up to 10 per cent of the aggregate 
principal amount of loans made by each bank. The liability of the Govern- 
ment is limited to an aggregate principal amount of $250,000,000 in loans by 
all banks made originally within a three-year period, 1945-48, and extended 
in 1948 for a six year period from 1945 to February 28, 1951. 

The Act provides repayment periods which are sufficiently flexible to meet 
the farmers’ requirements, having regard to the farmers’ existing liabilities 
and to the type of farming carried on and to relevant marketing and other 
practices and conditions. 

Loans for the improvement or development of a farm include: 

1. The purchase of agricultural implements. 

Loans are available for the purchase of all types of farm equipment, and 
also for such household effects as washing machines, churns, stoves, furnaces, 
and heating and cooking appliances. | 

In the case of farm equipment, loans are obtainable for two-thirds of the 
purchase price of all farm implements, including combines, threshers and 
tractors. The security is a lien given on the article purchased. 

The terms of repayment vary. Thus, loans for cream separators, churns, 
washing machines, incubators, milking machines, refrigerators, heating and 
cooking appliances are, where practicable, repayable in monthly instalments. 
Loans for the purchase of a motor truck are repayable in instalments every six 
months. In some cases where a farmer is in receipt of a monthly income, instal- 
menis will be payable monthly. In respect to other farm machinery, instalment 
repayments may be provided up to twelve months. Loans for the purchase of 
combines, tractors and threshers, the cost of which exceeds $1,500, are required 
to be repaid within three years. 


1 The Act restricts these loans to a person who is in possession of a farm and whose principal 
occupation is farming such farm. The term “farming” includes livestock and poultry raising, 
dairying, fruit growing and all tillage of the soil. 
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2. The purchase of livestock. 

Livestock loans are made mainly for the purchase of foundation or breeding 
stock. They are limited to not more than 75 per cent of the estimated cost of 
the livestock. 

Security is taken on the livestock purchased, or on all livestock owned or 
to be owned by the borrower. The loan is repayable in annual instalments, or, 
where possible, in monthly instalments. 


3. The purchase or installation of agricultural equipment or a farm electric 
system. 
Agricultural implements in this case are defined as: 
implements, apparatus, appliances and machinery of any kind usually affixed 
to a real or immovable property, for use on a farm. 
Farm electric system includes: 
all machinery, apparatus and appliances for the generation or distribution 
of electricity on a farm whether or not affixed to real or immovable property. 


The loan is up to 75 per cent of the estimated cost of the equipment, and 
the security is the equipment or the farm electric system. 


4. The alteration or improvement of a farm electric system. 

The loan is limited to 75 per cent of the estimated cost of the alteration or 
improvement of the farm electric system. The security, in the main, is in agri- 
cultural implements; and repayments must be made at least every six months. 


do. The erection or construction of fencing or works for drainage on a farm. 


The loan is made for not more than 75 per cent of the estimated cost of 
the project, the security being usually agricultural implements. Payment must 
be made at least annually. 


6. The construction, repair or alteration of, or making additions to, any building 
or structure on a farm. 

Loans made for building purposes cover the farm residence, a house for farm 
workers, and tourist cabins and summer cottages. The latter two must be located 
on the farm and operated as a sideline to the main business of farming. Other 
buildings for which loans are available include barns, ice houses, tobacco kilns, 
garages, granaries, hog houses, silos, poultry houses, machine and tool sheds. 
Loans for these purposes may be obtained up to 90 per cent of the building 
project’s estimated cost but they may not exceed $3,000. 


7. Any work for the improvement or development of a farm designated in the 
regulations. 
There are four broad categories: 
(a) the construction, installation, repair, alteration or improvement of a 
sewage disposal system or any portion thereof; 
(b) the sinking, construction, installation, repair, alteration or improvement 
of wells, dugouts and all types of water supply systems or an ice well; 
(c) clearing, breaking, irrigating and reclaiming land; 
(d) soil conservation, prevention of erosion and the planting of trees and 
shelter belts. 


Loans are made to the owner or a tenant having a right of tenancy extend- 
ing two years beyond the term of the loan. The loan is limited to 75 per cent of 
the estimated cost of the project. The security is usually agricultural imple- 
ments, and a loan is repayable on an annual basis. 


The Method of Repayment.—According to the Act: 
the term and the amount and frequency of instalment payments [shall] 
conform with the borrow’s probable ability to pay, having regard 
to the type of farming carried on by him and to the relevant marketing 
and other practices and conditions to any special circumstances. 
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The Act set up a schedule of maximum terms for loans (with some exceptions) : 


Loans not Maximum Loans not Maximum 
Exceeding Term Exceeding Terms 
200 18 months 1,250 4 years, 6 months 
400 2 years 2,000 7 years 
750 3 years 3,000 10 years 


Payments are to be made annually, quarterly or monthly, depending on 
the type of farm business. 


LAND USE IN THE ELBOW-SASKATOON AREA OF CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 


GORDON HAASE 


During 1949, the program of land classification in Saskatchewan was 
extended into the area immediately north-east of the elbow of the South 
Saskatchewan River, in the central part of the province. At the same time, a 
farm business survey was conducted in the general area between the town 
of Elbow and the city of Saskatoon, and the purpose of this article is to report 
the findings of this survey in the following aspects: 


1. The conditions of land ownership and the pattern of occupancy and 
settlement. 


2. The pattern of land use in this area. 


In the field survey, information was obtained directly from farm operators 
regarding the business transactions of the previous year.1 Information regard- 
ing land ownership and occupancy was obtained from local municipal records 
and officials. Additional data from the Census Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, permit a description of land use in the general region within which 
the survey areas lie. 


Table 1.— Distribution of Land Area in the Elbow-Saskatoon Area, Saskatchewan 
According to Conditions of Ownership, 19492 











i Per Cent 
Ownership Category of Land ve 
Privately ownedijarea residents). sateen. ee, oe ee «Re Se ee 79-4 
Privately owned mor-resideute.. ek ok oe ee oe olde fou ou Se eee 8-3 
Mine pal and crown lance vie a ete eo, UN et eee Ol Ga rere 2-9 
Institutional land ownersi:i4; (aa: Per a ee te eek. | ee See. sigs ahh 3-4 
FERC ALES oo tere coals mart Bata ick oye URE A OE ee a cn), | (be Laer ts ae eee 5-1 
Bows teste Ol Oel ne RS Te i ee ote i aa e ee a 0-9 
PLPDAT . ast wccone es, ch, ton ibis Seah A aad sR ae Oe ED, «5. a Ne ae 100-0 





® Hstimate from area-block census. 


Ownership of Land.—The greater part of the land area of this project is 
held in private ownership. The majority of these owners are the resident opera- 
tors of their holdings, although there are certain cases of substantial holdings 
by residents of other areas, and of the United States, and also a small amount 
of institutional land ownership. Some indication of the maturity of the original 
settlement of the area is given by the percentage of land now held in estates 
under probate. The overall situation of land ownership is shown in Table 1. 


Size of Farms.—A total of 1,256 farm units are included in the area-blocks 
studied. Of these units, 57-0 per cent are fully owned by their operators, 33:4 
per cent are partly owned, while 9-6 per cent are fully rented. 





1In the sampling procedure, the survey area is represented by selected area blocks. Within 
these blocks a farm census was first taken, making it possible to define the size and tenure 
distributions of the farms in these areas. The sample was then stratified according to farm 
size and soil conditions with the visited farms selected at random within each strata group. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Farms in the Elbow-Saskatoon Area, Saskatchewan, 
According to Size and Tenure, 1949 
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Size of Farm in Quarter-Sections 
Tenure ea a se oo a a Sn ee ee eee 
1 Vase | 3 woe | 5-6 | 7-8 | 9-10 | 11+ | Total 


ca oe ee te eee ge ee eR Ne eer 
— Number of farms— 


Ee ene she = os ch oud - 59 176 139 136 12 55 | ae 17 PEWS 
Paya wne slau soe eee. 19 48 82 110 81 35 44 419 
Palivirontect 2. 2 xcace tec: 8 31 23 26 15 9 1 7 120 
ah gio ue tos aR ae We 67 226 210 244 237 145 59 68 1,256 
Cumulative Per cent of 

EL cet ee gs 5-3 23-3 40-1 59-5 78-3 89-9 94-6 100-0 


20 ae 0) @4).¢ 





This group of farms ranges in size from one-quarter section of 160 acres, 
to over five sections, there being 67 of the smallest size. The average size of 
farm is about 560 acres. The distribution of these 1,256 farms according to 
size and tenure is shown in Table 2. 


Land Use.—The survey area lies within what is now typically a com- 
mercial wheat growing area. There is a distinct tendency towards extensive 
scale of operation, reflecting a relatively unfavourable yield level associated 
with low rainfall and lighter soil textural types. For eleven municipal units 
within which this area partly lies, the 31-year average yield of wheat prior to 
1949 was 11 bushels per acre, with individual municipal averages ranging from 
10 bushels to 12 bushels per acre. The proportion of cultivated land is quite 
high, and the small amount of waste land, together with the uncertainty of 
crop production for feed, have combined to restrict livestock production in the 
area. Also because of tendencies towards droughtness, summerfallowing for 
moisture conservation is a most important cultural practice. Among the culti- 
vated crops, wheat is by natural adaption the best suited to the growing con- 
ditions of the region, and other crops have only a complementary position 
within the normal rotational requirements. For the eleven municipal units 
concerned, data on land utilization are available from Census publications and 
these are summarized for 1941 and 1946 in the following table. 


Table 3.— Diilization of Land in the Elbow-Saskatoon Area, Saskatchewan 








Average Per Occupied Farm 





In Eleven Rural Municipalities On 300 Farms 
Land Use 1941 1946 1948 1949 
Per Per Per — Per 
Acres | Cent Acres Cent Acres Cent Acres Cent 

of Cult of Cult. of Cult. o1e@ult: 

STC MO NS. el el oe ote doe 129-1 38-4 176-4 46-4 266 44-6 257 44-5 
UG NT re ed 20 ee ate t sihe 39-4 11-7 39-9 10-5 48 7-9 45 7-8 
Seri pee Aes ord LR ks 13-0 3-8 19-7 5-2 30 5-0 23 4-0 
0 ele isis ake pan ee Phe fa be Das 0-7 4.2 1-1 26 4.4 11 1-9 
OUR ER Mt i Nat RL, Die noe fart. od (eo | 2-1 3°8 i LE Ar ee ag P81 paetatlcs | en le Wp Wa 
Gee DEC ee eee ee ec ss oe CO ee ab 8 1-3 4 0-7 
Other crops and pasture........... 17-4 5-2 16-6 Aves |i eet Sar eet te tame wba? IE 2 ee 
SSVI TIS OTI ALLOW. Me ioe «ah svsisia bly x. soks & 127-9 38-1 119-8 31-4 207 34-8 227 39-2 
EOC asthe ft, el ti os CE eo bee 9 1-5 7 ioe. 
eT OPRTy tle? Sei eae nee iio | pe i ot arlene: po Lon, 3 0-5 4 0-7 
eLotalseultimateds ase ot ceria « 336-2 100-0 380-5 100-0 597 100-0 578 100-90 
Patent ee Se ee eee Oe Rea ere reer Nic he daa ee 4. ens eek 
LUA SMM Ua Cha Ge go 6 eee an en og Se Oe Ae ie a fee is | Vs a GOAR RE Se ae DSOe le eee: 
FEU S Gk TC TRE RU ONE Mere eee Oe Se PL Cee 22 | eee eee: LOW kewsnne 53 Sule. eae 
Bere I IMAC OPN CIEE so 5,5 cane Loss bs ag soa be uw dea Dray oars Nace bate ts LOS s | Ue a eet TDS S| vee eee 
Recamunimprovied sya ee on LS 2 Tel ae 1335-4 eee W338 | eae ee T1365 2ere ee 
PR Otten al@we. Muni t teal Oi. vee 8 Pets! ap APR NN heh? be 2 Sey. 4 (ie Sahn eae G20. ewer 
PROta WeASSCSSACia te Ait: Hae ae cone coos 3 AOA se ee Di eee eee TEEN is oS eee. 


a Census of Saskatchewan 1941, 1946. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census Division. 
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Land Use, Sample.—Some 300 of the 1,256 farm operators in this area 
were visited in the course of the field survey. Details of land use for 1948 and 
1949 were obtained from these farms, and are summarized in Table 3. These 
farms are treated as a group to preserve some comparability with the census 
data for 1941 and 1946, given above. These data shown in Table 3, give the 
land use pattern for four years in the period 1941-1949. 


It will be noted that the farms included in the survey tend to be larger 
than the average shown by the Census data. This situation arises because 
methods of enumeration of farms are not the same in both cases. In terms of 
proportions of the cultivated area devoted to the various crops, however, the 
two sources give comparable estimates. Wheat is of course the most important 
crop, using on the average from about 28 per cent to over 46 per cent of the 
cultivated acreage in the four years under review. Summerfallow is second 
in importance, accounting, on the average, for between 31 per cent and 39 per 
cent of the total in these years. 


Table 4.—Land Usein Relation to Soil and Size of Farm in 300 Farms 
in the Elbow-Saskatoon Area, Saskatchewan, 1948 


Farms with good soils Farms with poor soils 


Under Over Under Over 





Land use 640 acres 640 acres 640 acres 640 acres 

Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Wihea ti, che Cereal iy Rk CU PrN, SUDO U's my 198-0 454-0 171-0 313-0 
BSS RET MPU | POACEAE ECM Oe OPK GE SREY NHI 34-0 52-0 40-0 74-0 
PRELOW REG ic seins ie cited Oe teeta: ap eer ET ee 17-0 30-0 23-0 57-0 
BR ee PUR 1 eat Ue POA Le pels DOPE NG Deane, 6-0 35-0 17-0 55-0 
ET ass bcs cr rah tr aces sca tee. «Greco AURIS ae te a BR 0-7 4-0 0-3 4-0 
PUTIN OEODA a. or eto, bose Mikes c lal GAC TERPS Rea eR NOTE HLA ER 2°5 0-3 5-2 14-0 
SUUMNICOLIALOW Gales are ORR TPM. Wer nie 134-4 368-1 119-8 311-6 
Tinproved: pasture ici... sub Wek ORO aay 1:7 9-6 and 24-0 
POM DOTaT VY, 1G. ol ah ake ence die cclu uen oan h  e Visi, TORO UM, Scena 2-4 
Total Cultivated soc ih. b a a a omen ana 396-0 963-0 380-0 855-0 
Farm stad tsi deseo gh a ae ad ee LO geen 6-0 8-0 6-0 7-0 
LURE MERIT TOO GE sili 2 (Ui dant 2 cr lain nal! Ces aa sia 402-0 971-0 386-0 862-0 
PET IDCAUN IGIO he oe ar ice nice With tae WUE ere Riser 2-0 36-0 3-0 5-0 
STOIC BIN WAS EO ous cscs Hiochhenad tid Geom t an gba le tot ee 53-0 168-0 67-0 215-0 
ALO beak URAL OVE L221.) ace vie ey sete cna eae Roth aoe 55-0 204-0 70-0 220-0 
NE URAL AUG peace tic APA eck bully sb nk claws aisle ARE aa 417-0 1,012-0 407-0 911-0 
(A ONES SETS? EA er nel Pee beL GOMER AV NG: CHa yibeye ALLS 6 457-0 1,175-0 456-0 1,082-0 


Land Use in Relation to Soil and Farm Size.—The land use pattern 
differs according to whether the soils were light and droughty, or heavy and 
more retentive of moisture. Furthermore, the cultural and cropping practices 
of the small farm differ from those of the large scale operator. In Table 4, 
therefore, land use is examined in relation to soil characteristics and farm size. 
The proportion of land cultivated is greater on the better soils, and the smaller 
farms. In 1949, the smaller farms on the good soil types had on the average, 
exactly 50 per cent of the cultivated land in wheat, as compared with 45 per 
cent for the same size of farms on poorer soil. On the same soil types, the 
smaller farms used a higher proportion of their land for wheat than did the 
larger farms; on the good soils, the small farms used 50 per cent for wheat, 
compared with 47 per cent for the larger farms. On the poorer soils, the small 
farms used 45 per cent of the cultivated acreage for wheat as compared with 
36 per cent on the larger farms. The larger farms summerfallowed about 
9) per cent more of cultivated land than did the smaller farms, and the farms 
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on the good soils had slightly more of their land in fallow than had the farms 
on the poorer soil types. 


Land Use and Tenure.—Land use does not appear to be related to tenure 
in this group of farms. If a tenant followed more exploitive practices in pros- 
pect of temporary occupancy, the proportion of cultivated land planted to 
wheat should be higher on rented farms, and the proportion of summerfallow 
should be lower. For medium sized farms in this group, situated on medium 
textured soils, rented farms had an average of 45:9 per cent of cultivated 
acreage in wheat, farms fully owned by their operators had 45-7 per cent in 
wheat, and units which were partly owned and partly rented had 44:7 per 
cent in wheat. No significant difference in summerfallow practices appeared 
in relation to tenure, the proportions in fallow being respectively 31-0 per 
cent for rented units, 31-3 per cent for owned units, and 34:6 per cent for 
partly owned units in the year under review. 


AGRICULTURE AT TORQUAY! 


MARGARET I. DUNBABIN 


At the end of September the west of England resort town of Torquay will 
become the site of the third series of tariff negotiations to be conducted by the 
Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ( fed ee 
Represented at the talks will be 23 “Geneva” countries? (the original G.A.T.T. 
members which joined following the negotiations at Geneva in 1947), ten 
“Annecy” countries, which negotiated for the first time at the French town of 
that name in 1949, and 7 “new” countries, which will be eligible for member- 
ship if they conduct satisfactory negotiations at the conference. 


The meetings will have a double significance; not only will tariff nego- 
tiations be conducted between representatives of member countries of G.A.T.T. 
and of the countries seeking accession but there will also be a reopening of 
negotiations between the countries which joined G.A.T.T. as a result of tariff 
concessions made at Geneva and Annecy and subsequently implemented by 
the respective governments. 

The thirty-nine countries which, in addition to Canada, will be represented 
at Torquay provided a market in 1948 and 1949 for 94 per cent of Canada’s 
exports and were the sources of 93 per cent of imports, with a combined value 
each year of $5-4 billion (see Table 1). 

In each of these years the negotiating countries bought Canadian goods 
worth nearly $3 billion. Of this amount, 30 per cent comprised products of 
Canadian agriculture either unprocessed, as foodstuffs or in the form of indus- 
trial raw materials. The two outstanding markets were the United Kingdom 
and the United States, together accounting for over three-quarters of Canada’s 
export trade in agricultural products. In the United Kingdom market Canada 
has practically free entry for such commodities, under the terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement of 1932. In the United States substantial concessions were secured 
at Geneva and the list of products which the United States is prepared to con- 
sider as a basis for negotiations at Torquay contains some forty agricultural 





1 See Type of Farming Areas map supplied with the bulletin on Types of Farming in 
Canada. 

1 For more detailed information on the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade see: ‘The 
Charter for an International Trade Organization and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade’, A. E. Richards. The Economic Annalist, August 1948, pp. 61-4; “Tariff Reductions and 
Trade Expansion”, A. E. Richards. The Economic Annalist, December 1949, pp. 126-8. 

The tables are prepared from statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
the Trade of Canada. 

2 China has ceased to be one of the Contracting Parties but Indonesia has been admitted 
as it has now become an independent state. 
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Table 1.—Canada’s Trade with Countries to Participate in the 
Yorquay Tariff Negotiations 
Exports Imports 
1948 | 1949 1948 | 1949 


—million dollars— 


CSONGVS COUDENION. Sree, toe aaan Sn ee ees 2,802 2,709 2,407 2,532 
PDOCY: COULTON 8 uy. s BO cat eee eden On eat g 68 31 38 21 
INE WE Guntritg, (en Ae. Bode shy nike ieee cranes Oe et 32 64 20 a1 
LOCALE Gr bicinaule WOUntTICe se boa: acle ne cee Saad 3 aes 2,903 2,805 2,465 2,574 
eLotalpAliCountries einige need: Le ee ee eee 3,075 2,993 2057 oN 
Participating Countries as Percentage of All Countries 94 94 93 93 


items requested by Canada. In addition there are agricultural items on which 
negotiations may be conducted by other countries, with possible direct benefit 
to Canada through most-favoured-nation treatment. 


No less important, however, will be Canada’s negotiations with countries 
other than the United States, for success in reducing tariffs will pave the way 
to diversification of markets. In Table II a complete list is given of the partici- 
pating countries, showing the exports of Canadian agricultural products to 
each in 1948 and 1949 and the percentage of total trade which these represented. 


As a measure of what has been so far achieved, countries are listed below 
which have granted concessions within certain broad categories of interest to 
Canadian agriculture. In some cases the negotiation resulted in a binding of 
the existing rate; in others there was a reduction. Where a country grants 
preferential rates to Canada it is listed only if there was a completed negotiation 
in this tariff. These bindings and reductions are of particular significance as it 
was decided by the Fourth Session of the Contracting Parties, at their meeting 
earlier this year, to prolong the life of the Geneva and Annecy schedules to 
January 1, 1954. 


Wheat and Wheat Flour.—Benelux, Belgian Congo, Netherlands Antilles, 
Suranim, Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, French 
Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, French Somali Coast, French Oceania, 
Guadeloupe, French Guiana, Indo-China, Madagascar, Martinique, New 
Caledonia, Reunion, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Norway, United Kingdom, United States. 


Coarse Grains and Products.—Ceylon, France, French Oceania, Guade- 
loupe, French Guiana, Martinique, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Haiti, India, Italy, 
Liberia, Pakistan, United States. 


Canned Meat.—Ceylon, France, French Oceania, Guadeloupe, French 
Guiana, Martinique, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Haiti, India, Italy, Liberia, Paki- 
stan, United States. 


Bacon and Hams.—Netherlands Antilles, Ceylon, France, Guadeloupe, 
French Guiana, Indo-China, Martinique, New Caledonia, Greece, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, South Africa, United Kingdom, United States. 


Cheese (Types Produced in Canada.)—Benelux, Belgian Congo, Burma, 
France, New Caledonia, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Liberia, Norway, Pakistan, 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United States. 


Processed Milk.—Belgian Congo, Netherlands Antilles, Brazil, Burma, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, French West Africa, French Oceania, Indo- 
China, Madagascar, New Caledonia, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Greece, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Pakistan, United Kingdom, United 
States. 
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Table 2.—Canada— Exports of Agricultural Products 








; Agricultural as a 
Agricultural Exports Proportion of 
Country Total Exports 


1948 | 1949 1948 | 1949 





—million dollars— —per cent— 
GENEVA COUNTRIES— 
SENOS) Gis Us cutee aR ee Ae ot Me eR ol ae ee ee 0 0 0 0 
dS YEVIVEN DR eek gh SY Ne hs oak” a Ree oairee 39-7 44.4 52 63 
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(Or CEM gece: Rae) hs Pea ee SR oe 0 0-1 0 a 
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CZECHOSLOVAK aaa, nett on acne eee me eee so 2°8 0-1 24 5 
FEST COPEL, ete In ae, foie oud ba anes SSS EP ehh, ak 6-6 0-3 ff 1 
Wrance—Overseas ml erritories... ...seeiedee ee os eee 1-0 0-6 18 13 
i WYO FER Se ae Ge le ne ne 5” SS ae 2-9 23-2 8 oo 
MTG ONCS Ae ee eee ek oh Cea Te ee Cee 1-2 0-8 15 17 
INGiwa Zealandan. | peter i. ct Ak. SOR es Me eS cal 0-9 6 6 
EWES catia RD ahd Micksib, « Sui iac Wee te ac oi whic ans < 14-2 5-1 61 24 
Ipakastan seer erate es ta tee ee ae ee ee ae 1-9 0-1 24 1 
DOUG MA TID CONOR Aen hts eee oes eee ARE wollen 7-4 20-1 9 26 
SOUGHERIMLYROUCCS ane au im tanks. aoe Or aeons tare wee 0-1 0-1 4 3 
Mr Men er eth (ASI SAMOTT Ss adel ss ac dear athe a Bie ares os, ate » 5-8 2-2 94 66 
MBIT E CE RAC OIE Ae ket scars PORES wee ee Pet 397-0 398-7 58 57 
United Kingdom—Overseas Territories®........... 75-1 41-5 51 56 
CCIE RSENS Sa ale ea an Sore, >a lh eae 252-9 258-3 17 17 
United States—Overseas Territories............... 1-8 3°3 19 21 
ANNECY COUNTRIES— 
LOD ev aW Aa eel dl ca Ne PR ne Co seme He a ae 3-0 0 39 8 
Denmark—Overseas Territories. ...............0.- 0 0 45 30 
RCW CALs Pee ERE AC ie cs a ce ee eee < ote 0-6 0-8 27 37 
Eilean Clee teed se ee is 2 chs’ crac ke RR eee ours 8 si: ORoe lee eer crtels 1B IN a co pa 
OS Been A ae a oe ke a ae |? | ron 1:5 0-6 16 23 
PAs ale ee Abe e Wey 0 clrksis ccclenls ee eremates ohne Sa datety 0-5 0-7 36 43 
De Ee ee See he os Ss ioe ta es alles « 26-3 5:9 81 47 
Ttaly— Overseas’ Territories... ..iccvcde ness seas Vee Oe ee Ae eae DO ©) ee he chek ae 
USN SETHE) 5, SRG: 2A ekls 21 a ee Oe) yo AO) oe MEE: i aaa 0 0 35 33 
RIE AE Se Ci eel yc tc ed ar gh tan cate MAREN SSA) 8. ale 0-1 0-2 14 26 
SWVC CLEOU Meney eeette eratcte ca RE RO YS 0-1 0-0 1 1 
DURA eee ee a kc, 2 va SOR Gol Poe wins 0-4 0-5 9 vi) 
New CountTrirs— 
HATE SEIS Ey ROH ee Ree erties ini ok ADRES ae Gs uc 1-0 1-5 32 40 
See TEU Ct Oe et Re Bosc 3 ee ES sie nee we 0-4 0-7 26 42 
OTOH, eae eee: Aree Mmm ames 1 ee Bea Dh cl heres ome A eee [A hehe we a tases ath, guard a aya HAO 
12a vais, alee cen Oy. 0 WATT ee Leann, eee aparrg <2) >. oc: ee oe 0-2 4-1 9 59 
RI OLTOM ee re ae Le oi ia A sc ia hohe ate a oie Atle vara 4-4 9-7 45 70 
RE a er rei Ras ene Searels ME Res Sug Sa eon Por inlay BUS wide SS. Pate 244. 62 
Penterty Lorman yan bleties tls) s) o5\cis ajo SAR olae 0 6-1 10-7 46 46 
Torats— 
(oneva Countries san eueneeis | ¢ occ Gee hock «et 820-3 809-1 29 30 
PROTEC MAREE GS! 6 oni eberti ss aia 5: wo x/npst arose 32-9 9-0 48 29 
ING waCOumenica i eine Menno. lene ee eee ak 12-1 35-5 38 55 
All Participating Countries::.... .. i... Bienes ck 865-3 853-6 30 30 





® Includes Newfoundland for 1948 and first quarter of 1949. 


Nore: Commodities included comprise primary agricultural products, foodstuffs, and industrial raw 
materials. 


0=less than $50,000 or less than 0-5 per cent. 


Apples.—Benelux, Netherlands Antilles, Suranim, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, France, Indo- 
China, Madagascar, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, United States, Uruguay. 


Certified Seed Potatoes.—Brazil, Cuba, France, Haiti, Italy, United States, 
Uruguay. 
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Forage Crop Seeds.—Benelux, Brazil, Chile Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, India, Pakistan, Sweden, United States, Uruguay. 

Tariff concessions of this order have not, of course, been obtained without 
reciprocity. As far as Canada is concerned, many of the agricultural products 
imported are of a type not produced domestically—tea, coffee, rubber, rice, 
cotton, many kinds of fruits and nuts—or produced in insufficient quantities 
for satisfying consumption—sugar, corn, wool. Of the commodities similar 
to those produced in Canada, the principal source of supply is the United States. 
Tariff negotiations between Canada and the United States have led to reduc- 
tions in the tariffs of both countries, but, on the basis of the total trade, 
the reductions on agricultural products seem to have been no more favourable 
to the United States than to Canada. In 1948 Canada imported United States 
agricultural products worth $160 million and exported agricultural commodi- 
ties there to the value of $253 million. During most of 1948, however, import 
restrictions imposed on November 18, 1947 were in effect on fresh fruits and 
vegetables, in order to conserve foreign exchange. At the end of 1948 the 
improved Canadian exchange position led to the removal of these restrictions 
and in 1949 agricultural imports into Canada from the U.S.A. were valued 
at $209 million, compared with agricultural exports of $259 million. 

The balance of trade, from the point of view of the Canadian producer, 
was still more favourable than appears from these figures. Of the imports from 
the United States, a considerable proportion was of commodities either not 
produced in Canada, or produced in insufficient quantities to fill local demand. 
Some of these items were: citrus fruit, $20 million; fruit juices (mainly citrus), 
$10 million; peanuts, $5 million; raw cotton, $51 million; corn, $12 million: 
soybeans and soybean oil, $7 million; cottonseed oil, $8 million. These commo- 
dities together accounted for $113 million out of the total of $209 million. 

This article presents some of the broader aspects of the Torquay tariff 
negotiations. The detailed work preceding the meetings consists of the collec- 
tion and analysis of a great mass of material on trade, production, price and 
tariff rates of individual commodities. 


LIVESTOCK FEEDING IN ALBERTA 
C. M. KLINE 


Livestock feeding in Alberta is a major industry. Approximately 150,000 
head of cattle and even a larger number of sheep are being fed annually. 
Alberta ranks second to Ontario in numbers of cattle and sheep fed. 

The fattening of feeder cattle and sheep is a specialized business. In the 
pioneer days of livestock finishing nearly all the farmer-feeders fattened live- 
stock under contract with the ranchers and very few were able to do their 
own financing. Today, there are large numbers of farmers who are able to 
finance on their own or through feeder associations. For many farmers live- 
stock feeding has become a year-around enterprise. 


The Main Feeding Areas.—Cattle: To some extent feeding of cattle in 
Alberta is carried on in all of the seventeen crop districts. The main feeding 
areas are located in southern and central Alberta, namely: Crop Districts 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 11 (see map). In Crop Districts 1, 2 and 4, if a line were drawn 
from Taber to Picture Butte to High River, then down to Claresholm and 
through Macleod to Cardston and back to Taber through Magrath and Raymond, 
it would form a rough triangle indicating where most of the feeding takes 
place. In Crop Districts 6, 8 and 11, centered respectively by Calgary, Lacombe 
and Edmonton, the feeding is distributed throughout with more concentration 
around Calgary and Edmonton. In Crop District 3 the main areas of feeding 
are in the Brooks and Vauxhall districts. 
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Since 1939 the total number of feeder cattle in the province has more 
than doubled. The peak was reached in 1945 when over 150,000 cattle were 
fed compared with 72,000 in 1939. Since 1945 there has been some reduction 
in nearly all crop districts. The only exception is in the southern part of the 
province where the number of cattle fed steadily increased, and by 1948 
amounted to nearly four times the number fed in 1939. This increase in the 
south was due to the improved situation of the irrigation farmers and the 


larger amounts of relatively cheap feed made possible by the increased sugar 
beet and vegetable acreages (Table 1). 
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Sheep and Lambs: The main sheep and lamb feeding areas of the province 
are generally those indicated for cattle, although not as widely distributed. 
Their greatest concentration is within the Irrigation Districts at Brooks, Bow 
Slope, Vauxhall, Lethbridge, Raymond and Magrath, where both grazing and 
fattening can be carried on. Some sheep feeding is done in the parkland region 
from Olds to Red Deer and Edmonton. 


Table 1.—Estimated Total Number of Feeder Cattle in Feedlots in 
Alberta by Crop District, Selected Years 1939-48 


Crop Districts 


Year 
Lie ae vel 3.0 | 6 { 7, 8,9 | 10, 11, 12, 14] All others | Total 
—number— 
O29 Fo ee, 16, 500 2,700 30,300 10, 400 11,600 300 71,800 
g REY tape Se ne 54,300 4,600 33, 900 9,100 16,000 300 118, 200 
TOA ae ae hee 56, 000 4,900 57, 700 10,000 22,000 200 150, 800 
phe GE eee a 61,100 8,400 42,800 10,100 20,800 300 143, 500 


Source: Annual Market Reviews. Canada Department of Agriculture, Marketing Service. Ottawa, 1939, 1943, 1945 and 


C.P.R. records of feeder cattle shipments. Calgary, Alberta. 

Offices of the Market Information Section, Marketing Service, Canada Department of Agriculture. Calgary and 
Edmonton. Alberta. 

Private feeders in the Edmonton, Calgary, and Lethbridge areas. 

Sources of Feeder Livestock.—Most of the stocker and feeder cattle 
in feedlots come from adjoining ranch and farm lands and other points 
within the province. The only other source of any importance is the ranch 
lands of southwestern Saskatchewan. In some years feeders are obtained from 
central and northern Saskatchewan, a few from interior British Columbia 
points and some from as distant as the Winnipeg stockyards. 

In 1949 approximately 40 per cent of the cattle in Alberta feedlots came 
from the Edmonton and Calgary stockyards; the Edmonton yards supplied 
24,137 and the Calgary yards 36,239 head. This latter figure does not include 
the 4,500 head that were sent to feedlots in other provinces from the Calgary 
yards. 

Although no record of the destination of cattle trucked out of the stock- 
yards was made before 1949, the number of stocker cattle shipped by rail for 
feeding purposes was recorded.1 Rail shipments for the years 1941, 1943, and 
1945 to 1949 inclusive, from the Calgary stockyards to feedlots in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are shown in Table 2. 

The feeder shipments by rail amounted to only 40 to 50 per cent of the 
feeder cattle shipments to country points, but the figures are indicative of the 
wide distribution of these cattle from the Calgary stockyards. The Edmonton 
stockyards, although handling a smaller quantity of feeder cattle, are an 
important distribution point for the northern and central sections of the province. 

An increasingly important source of feeder cattle is the auction sales— 
both community and private. The community auction sales in particular have 
become quite widespread and in the Lethbridge area are now one of the more 
important sources of feeders and stockers. In 1947 community auction sales 
handled approximately 22,000 head of cattle. Of that total about one-half were 
feeder cattle that went back to feed in the same localities. 


The Lethbridge and Taber Areas: The main source of feeder cattle for 
the Lethbridge and Taber areas is the ranching country to the southwest, south 
and southeast and from nearby farms through local community auction sales. 





1 A three-quarter freight rate is given by the railways on all cattle or sheep going to a 
feedlot for feeding purposes on condition that these livestock will be reshipped via the rail- 
ways within six months. 
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The other sources are ranch areas in southwest Saskatchewan, the farms 
around Calgary and Edmonton, and in some years to a lesser extent from the 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Kamloops regions. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Feeder Cattle via Rails 
From Calgary Stockyards, Selected Years 1940-49 











mo Total 
4 epee otal | Feeder 
Alberta Crop Districts 3 Cattle 
Year B.C.|Man.| Sask.| Fzeight} Ship- 
_—_— ‘ate | ments 
Ship- to 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Ser it ments |Country 
Points» 
eer ee es ee ee ee a 
—numbers— 
1940 435 O22 ano” Unieor OO OM a eee OROZ2 elo l Webs les AOQu ooo 105 | 12,974 27,401 
LOAS ee. Ars 2,449 ORS 247 AQ | 4,573 | 36 | 347 (ey Med, 5 122 OF Wel ad9 26,965 
1945 (Os) 0 ah 7b SOOM MOM LOL Md Om On oeae wes oe (Oe al) IMO 99:5 pee. 16,085 40,056 
1946 | 412 | 2,164 ADDS to nOl2y 2LOn sottGw ieee | co0S BOW Misc ctl TRERSS Te 95 | 14,698 32,482 
1947 305 | 2,498 DMC MIEOs ZO BOQ Roe 2 ae eA Oe u iA AE ee AO Sa ee 30147 102 34,704 
1948 |1,788.| 5,043 | 1,104 | 5,722 | 703 | 1,971 | 52 So Loo Ae | 8296 NOP Mhe pak oie 16,995 41,524 
1949 DBO 5970) T2423 300 p24 2.912 aL SPH ACS ASH OCS} al So ae 1225) 15.250 36, 239 





Source: Canada Department of Agriculture, Livestock Branch. Stockyards, Calgary. 
® Through three-quarter freight rates. 
b Includes truckings out of the yards as well as the three-quarter freight shipments. 


The Calgary Area: The Calgary area is its own main source of feeder stock. 
Most of the cattle are shipped into the Calgary stockyards from surrounding 
areas and are reshipped to the farmers and feedlots for finishing. 

The Edmonton Area: The Edmonton area is like Calgary in that it is its own 
main source of feeder cattle for finishing. 


The Brooks Area: Nearly three-fourths of the feeder cattle fed in the Brooks 
area come from the surrounding ranching areas to the north, east and south. 
The other fourth comes mostly from the Calgary stockyards. 


The Lacombe-Innisfail Area: The main sources of supply for the Lacombe- 
Innisfail area are the surrounding farm lands and the Edmonton and Calgary 
stockyards. 


Lamb Feeding Areas and Sources of Supply.——The Lethbridge and Taber 
Areas: The Lethbridge and Taber areas which include all the feedlots in Crop 
Districts 2, 4 and 1, form the most important lamb feeding area in Alberta. 
Nearly 75 per cent of all the lambs fed here come from the Maple Creek area 
of Saskatchewan. Another source of feeder lambs for the area is the sheep 
ranching areas to the southeast, south and southwest. A third source is the 
Calgary stockyards. 


The Brooks and Vauxhall Areas: At present nearly all the feeder lambs 
come to the Brooks-Vauxhall area from the surrounding ranching country. 
Prior to 1945 another important source was the Maple Creek area. In recent 
years the Lethbridge area has gone more heavily into sheep and lamb feeding 
and it has outbid the Brooks and Vauxhall buyers for feeders in the Maple 
Creek area. Lower feeding costs in the Lethbridge area appears to be the 
reason. 

The Calgary Area: Most of the feeding in the Calgary area is carried on by 
the packers who secure their feeders from the surrounding area and through 
the Calgary stockyards, and a few farmers who raise their own sheep. 

The Olds-Lacombe Area: Most of the feeding in the Olds-Lacombe area is 
done by farmers who raise their own sheep. A few purchase additional feeders 
from the Calgary and Edmonton stockyards. 
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The Edmonton Area: Most of the feeding in the Edmonton area is done by 
the farmer-feeder and by the packing firms. The main source of feeder lambs 
is the surrounding farm lands. 


Markets fer Alberta Feeder Livestock.—Cattle: Packing firms in Alberta 
handle between 55 and 70 per cent of the finished commercial cattle. The various 
feeding areas with different classes of cattle each have a main market and two 
or three secondary markets to which their finished cattle are shipped for pro- 
cessing. For instance, heavier cattle are shipped to eastern markets such as 
Montreal where that class of animal is preferred, whereas the lighter cattle are 
shipped to the west which demands the lighter class. The main markets for 
finished feeder cattle from Alberta feeding areas are described below. 

The Lethbridge and Taber Areas: The main direct markets for finished 
cattle from the Lethbridge and Taber areas to the east are Regina, Winnipeg, 
Windsor, Toronto, and Montreal; and Vancouver to the west. The remaining 
finished cattle go either to Calgary or Edmonton for processing or to the stock- 
vards in Calgary for resale. 

During the war and post-war years prior to August 1948 when the embargo 
on cattle was lifted, few if any cattle went to the United States. Subsequent to 
the lifting of the embargo large numbers of finished cattle were sent to the 
U.S.A. markets from the Lethbridge and Taber areas. At present there has been 
a return to the practice of pre-war inks of marketing large numbers of feeder 
cattle to the United States. 


The Calgary Area: Approximately one-fifth of the finished cattle from this 
area are brought into Calgary for processing. Another fifth is shipped west, 
mainly to Vancouver, and the rest—three-fifths—to eastern markets. 


The Brooks and Vauxhall Areas: Nearly 100 per cent of the finished cattle 
are sold directly to packing companies and billed east to Regina, Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal. Very few of the cattle from this area go west. 


The Lacombe Area: Most of the finished cattle in the Lacombe area are 
sent to either Edmonton or Calgary for processing or to the stockyards in the 
cities for resale to buyers for points east or west. 


The Edmonton Area: The majority of the finished cattle in this area are sent 
to Edmonton for processing or to the stockyards where they are bought and 
sent to points in eastern or western Canada. 


Sheep and Lambs: The marketing of finished lambs and sheep follow very 
closely the pattern of the cattle marketing. The main difference is that an 
even higher percentage go into interprovincial or export trade. The finished 
lambs from the Lethbridge area go mainly to the far east or far west, each 
taking about 50 per cent. Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal are the main 
markets. There is occasional demand at Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton. 
Nearly all the finished lambs in the Brooks area are sold directly to packing 
companies and billed to eastern Canada. Very few go west. 

The finished lambs from the other feeding areas, namely Calgary, Lacombe 
and Edmonton areas, find their way to the stockyards for sale to buyers from 
eastern or western Canada. A few are shipped directly to the packing firms in 
the two larger cities. 


Feeder Associations and Private Feeders.—There has been a change in 
the method of financing the distribution of ‘feeder stock’ among the feeders 
since the earlier years of the feeding enterprise in Alberta. In those days the 
farmer-feeder fed cattle under contract with the ranchers, and required no 
capital outlay for the stock. A few farmers were able to do their own financing 
and bought feeder stock outright but a large majority of farmers were not able 
to feed because they lacked sufficient capital. 
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In 1937 an Act of the Alberta Legislature known as The Feeder Association 
Guarantee Act was passed. Under this Act groups of feeders could organize 
into associations and receive financial assistance in the purchasing and selling 
of feeder and finished cattle and sheep, as well as advice on feeding and manage- 
ment. These associations have been an important factor in the rapid expansion 
of feedlot finishing in Alberta. Table 3 shows the volume of operations of the 
Alberta feeder associations since 1939. 


Table 3.—Volume of Operation of Alberta Feeders’ Association, 1939-1947 








No. Total Total Total Total 





Year of Member- ee ad Cattle Sheep Credit 
Assoc. Ship hes Fed Fed Provided 

—numbers— dollars 
gi 50 det A) Sed a SS 12 768 351 16,248 20, 287 (5, 125 
TOA Q ts Meee tabs, 6 Becney uad coe Ay 968 451 17,056 37, 863 954, 490 
EL eee Eres Ve ee ees 15 15,152 408 14,945 41,157 1,117,186 
OAD EPL Flat baus shyostags ele MA 1, 236 437 13,279 31,452 1,092,768 
OAS ek ote) skeet ules BART 16 1,140 395 11,639 53,768 1,191,642 
ee ee ee one me 15 1,128 PAB 7,968 46, 537 834,458 
i pale A eyeing Rae liek elem 14 903 319 9,555 60,845 1,098, 292 
TOAOE Ast SA ere) PRE Fe, 13 840 245 7,057 37,036 729,448 
DAP dott, bor Ae We oe 1p) 911 239 8,088 26, 241 859, 922 








Source: Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture of the Province of Alberta. 
4 Year starting June Ist. 


As the number of feeder association members increased, the number of 
feeders able to do their own financing increased. In this group there are two 
types. First there are the large private feeders, who usually make feeding their 
main enterprise, and will feed, as a rule, from 200 to over 1,000 cattle or lambs. 
The second are the small farmer-feeders who are spread throughout the prov- 
ince. Feeding is nearly always a sideline for them, usually covering half a 
dozen to a hundred animals. 


The Trend in Livesteck Feeding.—The trend in livestock feeding is very 
difficult to evaluate, because of the many factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration. Price and availability of feed are the two most important factors, 
but the export market and population increases are also significant 
considerations. 

Both cattle and lamb feeding increased to a considerable extent during 
the war years. This increase came about because of war-time restrictions on 
export of live cattle to the U.S.A. and the increased demand for beef in Canada 
and overseas. The feeding of cattle has remained at a high level until the 
present. However, during the latter part of 1949 and early part of 1950 a heavy 
demand for feeder cattle has arisen in the United States, and with the rela- 
tively high price offered by United States buyers, has decreased the numbers 
availabie for Alberta feedlots. If this trend continues for the next few years a 
shortage of cattle available for feeding purposes in Alberta may arise. 

The trend in lamb feeding was similar to that for cattle, until 1945. Since 
then a substantial decrease has been noticeable. Some of the reasons for this 
decrease have been the decline in sheep numbers, the high price of feeder lambs, 
the high price of grain, a scarcity of sheep-herders and a shortage of labour 
for feedlots. 

Livestock feeding is a permanent industry in Alberta. The province has 
all the advantages favouring a large feeding program. It has large native 
pasture areas in the south, feed growing areas in central and northern parts 
of the province, and good shipping facilities in the cities of Edmonton and 
Calgary which are ideally situated to serve most of the province. 
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SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP IN CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVES, 1948 
J. EK. O’MEARA 


According to records received for the year 1948 there were 3,553 co-opera- 
tives registered or incorporated in Canada. This Division received 2,249 com- 
plete and usable returns which indicated a total membership of 1,127,229 
which is an average size of membership of just 500. There is no doubt unavoid- 
able duplication in this figure since a farmer may and often does belong to 
more than one co-operative. He may sell his eggs to one and purchase his 
supplies from another. He may market his grain through the wheat pool and 
his dairy products through the co-operative creamery. This duplication should 
be considered in any discussion of membership in co-operatives. 

Nearly 3,000 co-operatives reported size of membership in 1948. From 
these reports and a tabulation of the number of members it can be seen that 
almost 82 per cent of all co-operatives reported their membership as under 
500 and 74:6 per cent were under 200. Over 50 per cent reported membership 
of less than 100. 

While membership and volume of business have been increasing rapidly 
over the last five years it would seem that the increase in membership does 
not necessarily arise from an increase in the number of members of larger 
and older co-operatives. Rather it is more evident that the greater number 
of new incorporations during this period have accounted greatly for the overall 
continued increase in the total membership. These many new co-operatives 
generally start with a very few members which accounts for the fact that 1,571 
co-operatives reported in 1948 that their membership was less than 100. 

Thus, by far the majority of co-operatives in Canada are small in number 
of members and it is not strange to find this pattern in all provinces. Among 
the provinces, Quebec has the largest number with a small membership. This 
is undoubtedly due to the numerous housing co-operatives, electricity co-opera- 
tives, student co-operatives and forestry co-operatives where the potential 
membership is relatively small and also affected by the type of co-operative 
concerned. The number of Quebec co-operatives with membership of less 
than 100 is 632. Ontario has 302 co-operatives with less than 100 members 
and Saskatchewan is next with 222. 

Co-operatives having a membership of 1,000 or over number 28 in Ontario, 
21 in Alberta, 21 in Saskatchewan, 15 in British Columbia, 14 in Manitoba and 
11 in Quebec. In the Maritime Provinces there are four co-operatives report- 
ing membership greater than 1,000. 

There are 18 co-operatives in Canada which report their membership as 
greater than 10,000. These are distributed as follows: Alberta 6, Saskatchewan 
5, Manitoba 5, Ontario 1 and Quebec 1. It should be noted here that some of 
these co-operatives with membership figures over 10,000 are operating in more 
than one province but for the purposes of this tabulation have been counted in 
the province where their head office is situated. 


MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN HOG AND FEED PRICES 


F. M. SCHRADER 


An indication of the relative profitableness of hog production may be shown 
by relating the price of hogs to the price of feed. This may take the form of 
an index indicating the relative changes in the price of feed and in the price 
of hogs. It may take the form of the difference between hog prices and feed 
costs, expressed in dollars and cents. This latter type of measure requires a 
number of assumptions concerning quantities of feed used although this need 
not be a serious defect of the method. 
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Four methods of indicating the relative profitableness of hog production are 
presented below. The main purpose, at the moment, is to discuss these four 
methods. In presenting them, it has been necessary to use prices of barley to 
represent prices of hog feed. It is aknowledged that there are important weak- 
nesses in this assumption; the main ones being that barley may not be the most 
important component of hog feeds, and that barley prices may not be repre- 
sentative of feed grain prices. However, for the comparison of the flour feed- 
hog price relationships, barley prices may serve as a useful representative of 
feed prices. 


Hog-Barley Raiico.—The Hog-Barley ratio is calculated by dividing the 
price of hogs, including quality premium, by the price of barley. The result 
is the number of bushels of barley required to equal in price 100 pounds of 
hog. A high ratio is said to be more favourable to hog production than a low 
ratio. The Hog-Barley ratio series which has been published, is on a live hog 
price basis. The reason for this is that up until relatively recent times hogs 
were sold on a live weight basis. However, a carcass ratio could be presented 
on a carcass basis. The ratio is calculated on the basis of Winnipeg prices 
mainly because Western Canada is a surplus producing feed grain and live- 
stock producing area. 

On the basis of average prices of hogs and barley at Winnipeg in 1949, the 
live basis Hog-Barley ratio was 19-0. The dressed basis Hog-Barley ratio 
was 25-4. 

Selected average monthly ratios are as follows: 


Month Live Basis Carcass Basis 
PIOCONIDET, VLOG aa tia esse ces 13-9 18-5 
Decembers: 1948 oe aves as 22-0 29-3 
Wecember) 1949. cio, geese i os aie 16-7 22-2 


The main advantages of the Hog-Barley ratio are as follows: 

(1) It is relatively simple to calculate. 

(2) No arbitrary estimates to feed requirements are necessary. 

(3) A ratio based on Winnipeg prices would apply equally to other areas. 

(4) Producers and members of the trade are becoming used to this measure. 
Among the disadvantages may be listed: 

(1) It is rather difficult to understand. 

(2) It is only one of several factors affecting variations in hog production. 


Feed Costs per 100 pounds of Hog Carcass.—The estimated cost of feed 
required to produce 100 pounds of hog carcass may be tabulated alongside the 
market price of hogs. This would indicate to producers the part of the market 
price that is required to meet feed costs. Using an estimate of 21 bushels of 
barley to produce one hog of market weight and to cover that hog’s share of the 
sow’s upkeep, and using Winnipeg prices for No. 1 feed barley and Bi hog 
carcasses, the feed cost per hog in 1949 was $24.15. This amount was required 
to produce a 200 pound hog or a 150 pound hog carcass. The feed cost per 
100 pound hog carcass was $18.11. The average price of Bi hog carcasses at 
Winnipeg was $28.49 in 1949 or $29.16 including the quality premium. 


Corresponding data for selected months are: 
Price 
Feed Cost per 100 lbs. 
per 100 lb. Bi carcass 





Month carcass + premium 
Wecemper, W941). oo s,s eae $19.90 $22.20 
Mecempber A VOLS eat ey eee aueen Deis 29.27 


December: FO49 wae wae ee ek 19.70 Oivoa 
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Advantages of this measure include: 

(1) It considers current costs and prices. 

(2) It does not require any norm or base period for comparison. 

(3) Farmers may estimate the other costs that must be covered in produc- 
tion and determine whether or not there is a net gain. 

Disadvantages of this method include: 

(1) It could be interpreted as the full cost of production and would thus 
be misleading. 

(2) Using the assumption that feed costs make up 80 percent of the cost of 
production, a further calculation might be made to estimate 100 percent 
of the cost of production. This, in fact, would be misusing the data. 

(3) It is necessary to assume average feed requirements. 


Margin Over Feed Costs.—This is a single value obtained by subtracting 
the feed cost per unit of product from the market price. On the basis of 1949 
prices at Winnipeg, this would be $11.05. This sum is available from the sale 
of 100 pounds of hog carcass to cover costs of labour, housing, marketing, 
interest on investment, etc. It is left to the individual farmer to decide if this 
is a sufficiently large sum to cover his costs as he estimates them. 

The margins over feed costs for the selected months are: 

Margin over 





Month Feed Cost 
December LOLs ava et wire, wake oko 3 Oe aie eeeree S 2 oe 
December O45 re aaa eee a feat | pee 13.0 
DeECem Dem LUAG etree iN a  takh ts chelels ccomeeit Vioe 


The advantages and disadvantages of this method are the same as those for 
the “feed cost per unit of produce’? method. 


Returns per $1.00 of Feed Cost.—This measure of profitableness of hog 
production shows the value of hogs produced from $1.00 of feed. It is calculated 
as follows: The quantity of No. 1 feed barley which could be purchased with 
$1.00 was -88 bushels at Winnipeg in 1949. Assuming 21 bushels of barley are 
required to produce one 200 pound hog which will yield 150 pounds of hog 
carcass, -88 bushels of barley are used to produce 6 pounds of hog carcass. 
The value of 6 pounds of hog carcass was $1.75 in Winnipeg (the average price 
for Bi hogs in 1949 was $29.16). 

This measure may be obtained by multiplying the carcass hog barley ratio 
by 7-142857. 

Monthly average returns are: 

Returns per $1.00 





Month of feed purchased 
December O04 ane wee eset baie ar osc: 5. cv ee se eg 
December, LO40 se pee Ales cts als «oo! ac Rees 2.09 
DSCeEN Dele GAGs <a ees cele liek ccs nis te ee 1.58 


The advantages of this method include: 
(1) It deals with current costs and prices. 
(2) It would permit farmers to form their own opinion of the profitable- 
ness of hog production on the basis of their own operating costs. 
Among the disadvantages may be included: 
(1) It may be difficult for producers to understand and apply. 
(2) It assumes certain average feed requirements. 


Any series to be published indicating the relative profitableness of hog 
production should be designed so that it will provide producers with the 
greatest amount of information to aid them in making decisions when they are 
planning breeding programs. Complete explanations and descriptions of the 
methods of calculations accompanying such tables in the form of footnotes 
would permit farmers to make calculations on the basis of their particular costs 
and prices. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Readings on Agriculiural Policy. Assembled and published under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Farm Economic Association. Philadelphia, U.S.A. (Toronto, 
Canada). The Blakiston Company. 1949. pp. xi + 470. 


Readings on Agricultural Policy is a collection of 34 papers, previously published, 
dealing with various phases of agricultural policy in the United States. The Editors 
have drawn upon articles by individuals and upon reports by committees. The 
selection of articles and reports provides a fair representation of opinions prevalent 
in the United States during the past 15 years. As a result, the book is a good reference 
for those interested in agricultural policy. 


The Editors devided the book into four parts: (i) Background, (ii) Price and 
Production Adjustment, (iii) International Trade and Relations, and (iv) Land and 
Rural People. Understandably, more space was given to the section on Price and 
Production Adjustment. 


A Survey of Coniemporary Economics. Edited by Howard S. Ellis. Published 
for the American Economic Association. Philadelphia, U.S.A. (& Toronto, Canada), 
the Blakiston Company. 1949. pp. xv + 490. 


The scope of this collection of articles is illustrated by the titles: Value and 
Distribution; Employment Theory and Business Cycles; Monopoly and the Con- 
centration of Economic Power; Price and Production Policies; Federal Budgeting 
and Fiscal Policy; The Theory of International Trade; Economics of Labor; Develop- 
ment and Use of National Income Data; Monetary Theory; Dynamic Process Analysis; 
Econometrics; Socialist Economics; and The Prospects for Capitalism. 


As indicated in the preface, 


The period under review began in the worst depression in our history, continued 
through our biggest war, and extends into the time of our gravest concern for the future. 
It is little wonder that these years produced an amazing efforescence of economic ideas... 
Probably no decade or score of years in the entire history of economics could match those 
just passed, in innovation, sharpness of controversy, and volume of writing. 


An interesting feature in this book is the addition of statements by critics to 
each article. 


Economic Developmeni in Selected Countries. Plans, Programmes and Agencies. 
Vol. II. United Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs. . Lake Success, N.Y. (In Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto), 1950. pp. xiii =- 271. 


This is the second in a series of studies dealing with economic development 
programs of individual countries. It covers Australia, Bulgaria, Columbia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Southern Rhodesia, and the Union of South 
Africa. 


Review of International Commodity Problems 1949. Prepared by the Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements. United Nations, 
Lake Success, N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto), Feb. 1950. pp. viii + 76. 


This study is the third of a series of annual reviews of international commodity 
problems to be published by the United Nations Secretariat. It draws attention to 
certain general features of current commodity problems: the recovery, during 1948-49, 
of production in areas devastated by the war; the decline in post-war “pent up” 
demand for a number of commodities; the growth of bilateral agreements under the 
stimulus of currency difficulties; and the reduction in international allocation of 
commodities. It also draws attention to the need to relate production programs for 
economic development to the world situation in the commodities concerned. 


The Review notes that international currency difficulties have reduced the 
volume of international trade in primary commodities during the past year and 
that some difficulty has been experienced in disposing of supplies from hard currency 
areas in spite of continuing shortages in other countries. 

These currency difficulties have stimulated the use of bilateral agreements. 
Many of these are for the purpose of obtaining urgently needed imports; some coun- 
tries have been anxious to ensure that they obtain needed imports in return for their 
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exports. In some cases bilateral arrangements have been made pending the estab- 
lishment of a wider multilateral agreement. 


An outline of recent intergovernmental action to deal with commodity problems 
is given, including some discussion of the new International Wheat Agreement. 
Although few formal agreements have resulted, it is pointed out that intergovern- 
mental discussion of commodity problems has real value in developing an under- 
standing by the various governments of the total world situation of the commodity 
concerned. Texts of existing intergovernmental commodity agreements including 
the 1949 International Wheat Agreement are contained in this report. 


The recommendations made as regards international action in the marketing of 
commodities include: 

Commodity discussions and arrangements should be open to both producing and 
consuming countries. Each Government which considers itself substantially interested 
should be able to participate. 

_..information regarding intergovernmental discussions on commodity problems 
should be circulated as widely as possible. An extension of present publicity will 
inspire greater confidence that the interests of both consumers and producers are 
receiving consideration. 

There is a need for further study of many general questions relating to the opera- 
tion of commodity agreements, e.g. regarding agreements providing for the expansion 
of production of primary commcodities; agreements for commodities not readily graded; 
stock reserves to stabilize prices and to ensure supplies; and possible procedures for 
sales of basic food at special prices. 


Is also contains summaries showing current trends in 22 internationally traded 
commodities (cotton, coal, fats and oils, iron and steel, petroleum, rubber, sugar, etc.). 
Particular attention is paid to international trade and price movements of these 
commodities. 


Canada’s total imports from all countries reached an all-time peak value in 
May, while the values of imports from the United States and from the United 
Kingdom alike were also at new peaks. 





Total crop production in the United States in 1950 will be considerably less 
than in 1948 and 1949; nevertheless, it may exceed that in 5 out of the last 8 years 
of high production and will be much larger than in any year prior to 1942. Large 
acreages that are usually in corn, wheat, cotton and other crops now under allot- 
ment programs, have been diverted to uses that will contribute less to this year’s 
production total. The season was adverse for seeding spring small grains, but 
since mid-May some of the backwardness has been overcome and yield prospects 
have improved. Larger acreages of corn, soybeans, sorghums and hay than intended 
earlier have been planted under mostly favorable conditions. Widespread improve- 
ment in economic activity to a new post-war high has strengthened demand of 
products generally in the United States. 


The first volume in this series, which was issued in October 1947, included 
surveys of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (Condominium), Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British African Non-Self-Governing and Non-Metropolitan Territories, Chile, Egypt— 
as well as a brief general account of development in other countries of the Middle 
Fast—French North Africa and French African overseas territories, India, Liberia, 
Mexico, Peru, Poland, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 


This report, based on official sources, is limited to a factual descriptive account 
of the most significant aspects of the countries’ programs for economic develop- 
ment and briefly surveys national governmental organizations responsible for 
the implementation of the programs. The report mentions, in a general way, 
the obstacles encountered in the various countries and some of the methods of 
overcoming them, but does not attempt to appraise the problems and progress of 
economic development. 


The report is an excellent source of information, and readers interested mainly 
in agriculture will find a considerable amount of data both on the economic and 
social aspects. 


THE ECONOMIC ANNALIST 
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(a) Revised each issue. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indezes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(ec) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 

(j) Preliminary. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The tempo of economic activities has 
quickened with the development of the 
Korean conflict. Economic indicators are 
pointing upward for the final quarter of 
1950. The wholesale price index and the 
cost-of-living index had already advanced 
five and three per cent respectively 
between January and June 1950. Since 
the Korean incident, prices have moved 
upward more sharply. The response of 
employment and production to the new 
stimulus will be less spectacular. But 
rising activity and gathering inflationary 
pressures in the last quarter of the year 
are now foreshadowed, in strong contrast 
to the declining trends evident in the 
final quarter of 1949. This has been 
recognized by the Government of Canada, 
and two major steps have been taken to 
meet the new inflationary threat. First, 
early in September new taxes were 
announced to help meet additional 
defence costs, designed to bring about 
a near balance in the Federal budget for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951. 
Still heavier armament expenditures are 
anticipated for the next fiscal year and 
the Government has committed itself to 
pay-as-you-go taxation policy. Second, 
The Essential Materials (Defence) Act, 
passed by Parliament in September 
1950, gives the Government the power 
to allocate, and to control the prices of 
essential materials and services. It is 
stand-by power to be invoked by order- 
in-council if and when voluntary alloca- 
tion is not practicable or satisfactory or 
if exorbitant prices appear to be inter- 
fering with the desired distribution of 
essential materials. 


Production.—Canada’s 1950 wheat crop 
is now placed at 490 million bushels, 
according to the second estimate of prin- 
cipal field crops released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The total seeded 
area is 27,500,000 acres with an average 
yield of 18-1 bushels per acre. Produc- 
tion in bushels for the various other 
grain crops is estimated as follows:—Oats, 
415 million; barley, 179 million; mixed 
grains, 71 million; rye, 14,600,000; and 
flaxseed, 4,900,000. The yield of hay and 
clover is placed at 12,900,000 tons, and 
alfalfa at 3,200,000 tons. 

The second estimates of production of 
grain crops are lower than those issued 
at mid-August. Severe frosts which 
struck Saskatchewan and to a_ lesser 
extent Alberta and Manitoba in the 10 
days following the release of the first 


crop report were chiefly responsible for 
the drop in production estimates. Wind 
and rain storms in some sections of the 
Prairies and snow in the Peace River 
area also contributed to the decline. 

Since the harvest of spring grains as 
well as of late crops is abnormally 
delayed this year over much of the 
country, these estimates should be con- 
sidered in the nature of forecasts and 
may be subject to significant revisions 
in the light of actual harvesting condi- 
tions. The yield estimates are based on 
August 31 reports from crop corre- 
spondents and on information supplied 
through the officials responsible for 
agricultural statistics in each of the 
provinces. 

The 1950 wheat crop estimate is 123 
million bushels above the 1949 yield and 
96 million bushels above the 10-year 
(1940-49) average of 394 million bushels. 
Canada‘s 1950 oat crop is 97 million 
bushels above the 1949 outturn and about 
12 million above the 10-year average. 
The increase over last year is shared by 
all provinces except Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia—the heaviest gains 
occurring in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Barley production is about 59 million 
above last year’s crop of 120 million and 
some 18 million above the 10-year 
average. The anticipated production 
this year exceeds that of 1949 in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia—with most 
of the gain taking place in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

The potato crop is forecast at 55,400,- 
000 hundredweight as compared with 
the 1949 crop of 53,500,000, reduced yields 
in the important producing provinces of 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick having been more than offset by 
increased production in all other prov- 
inces except British Columbia. Average 
annual production for 1940-49 was 45,- 
500,000 hundredweight. A record Cana- 
dian production of just over one million 
tons of sugar beets is forecast for 1950. 
A substantial rise in acreage in all four 
producing provinces accounts for the 
indicated increase over last year’s out- 
turn of 858,700 tons. 

Production of non-agricultural goods 
has continued at levels over that of 1949. 
The index of industrial production in 
June was 201-0 compared with 178:°7 
in the same month of 1949, and the 
average for the first six months of the 
year was nearly 4 per cent above that 
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of the same period a year ago. The fol- 
lowing sections partly illustrate the scope 
of the increased activity. 


The Canadian output of steel ingots and 
castings reached a peak total of 2,234,- 
526 tons in the first eight months of this 
year, being above last year’s high total 
of 2,163,620 tons for the same period. 
Factory shipments of Canadian-made 
motor vehicles, which have been climb- 
ing at a rapid rate, showed a sharp rise 
in June to reach a total of 41,383— 
second highest monthly figure on record. 
The aggregate for the first eight months 
of the year was 256,168 as compared with 
185,973 in the similar period of 1949. 


Canadian manufacturers turned out an 
all-time record number of household) 
electric refrigerators in June and in the 
first half of this year, while the output 
of domestic-type washing machines was 
lower than in 1949 both in the month 
and the half year. In the half year, 158,- 
314 units were produced compared with 
84,776 in the same period of 1949. Fac- 
tory shipments were also'‘up sharply, 
rising to 85,805 units: in June ° from 
14,008, and in the six months to 158,233 
from 77,063. 


Output of 13 of 16 of Canada’s leading 
minerals was higher during the first six 
months of this year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. 


Industrial employment and per capita 
weekly salaries and wages showed further 
increases at the beginning of August, 
according to advance figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
As a result of the gains, the August 1 index 
of employment in the eight non-agricul- 
tural industries reached a new high for 
that date, and per capita weekly salaries 
and wages rose to an all-time high level. 


Exporis.—Featured by a sharp gain 
in shipments to the United States, 
Canada’s domestic exports to all countries 
in August rose to $257,100,000 from 
$251,700,000 in the corresponding month 
last year. This year’s August total was 
two per cent above that for the same 
month last year and eight per cent above 
the average of $238,400,000 for the first 
six months of the year. During the 
eight months ended August the aggregate 
value was $1,941,400,000 as against 
$1,917,600,000 in the similar period of 
1949. 

Prices.—Canadian wholesale 
moved upward in August for the eighth 
successive month to reach an all-time 
high record level, according to index 


prices 


numbers compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The August index, 
on the base 1926=100, stood at 168-5, 
up 1-6 points above the new peak estab- 
lished in July, and 13-1 points above 
August last year. Since the first of the 
year the index has risen from 157-1. 


Wholesale prices of general building 
materials and of residential building 
materials continued their recent marked 
upward movement in August. The whole- 
sale price index for general building 
materials advanced 2-8 points over July 
and 28-8 points over August, 1949, to 
reach a new high of 227-0. The com- 
posite price index for residential building 
materials also rose to a new peak at 
247-6, up 2-4 points over July, and 21-3 
points above August last year. 


Farm prices of agricultural products 
continued to rise. The index of prices 
received by farmers for July 1950, 
initially placed at 262-0 is 4 points above 
that of the preceding month, 9 points 
above the corresponding month a year 
ago, and only 1-8 points below the all- 
time high of 263-8 established in August 
of 1948. The increase in the July index 
over that of June is attributable to rising 
prices for livestock, potatoes, poultry and 
eggs. Compared with a year ago, higher 
prices for livestock and potatoes have 
more than offset declines in the prices 
received from the sale of grains, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs. 


Cost-of-Living.—Canada’s official cost- 
of-living index advanced 1:0 points to 
168-5 between July 3 and August 1. The 
index stood at 162-8 on August 1, 1949, 
and at 157-5 on August 2, 1948. From 
August, 1939, to August, 1950 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
67:2 per cent. 


The Canadian Dollar.—On September 
30 the Canadian Government, by Order 
in Council under the authority of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Act, cancelled 
the official rates of exchange which, since 
September 19, 1949, had been calculated 
on the basis of a 10 per cent premium for 
the United States dollar in Canada. It 
has been decided not to establish any 
new fixed parity for the Canadian dollar 
at this time, nor to prescribe any new 
official fixed rates of exchange. Instead, 
rates of exchange will be determined by 
conditions of supply and demand for 
foreign currencies in Canada. The gen- 
eral structure of exchange control 
remains unchanged. 
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MARKETING MARGINS OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 1 
F. M. SCHRADER 


The marketing margin is that part of the price of a commodity which 
is retained by middlemen for services performed and materials added. It may 
be considered as the cost of performing the various functions included in mov- 
ing commodities from producers to consumers and making them available 
in the form and at the time and place required. A study was completed 
by the Economics Division of the Department of Agriculture in which an 
estimate was made of the margin between farm and retail prices for selected 
agricultural products during the period 1935-49. The objectives of this study 
are to provide an estimate of the spread between farm and retail prices, 
and to explain why it is greater in the case of some products than in others. 


The scope of the study is limited, in the main, by the availability of 
satisfactory price series. In this report national annual average prices for 
Canada have been considered. The commodities which have been included 
are: wheat flour, white bread, potatoes, eggs, process cheese, butter, milk, 
beef, and canned tomatoes. These products represent the main groups of 
farm commodities produced in Canada; their retail cost comprises about fifty 
per cent of the family food bill, and they are related to the most important 
industries handling or processing agricultural products. 


The basic data are farm prices and retail prices. The farm price per unit 
was made comparable to the retail price per unit on the basis of equality and 
quantity of product and is referred to as the farm equivalent value. For 
example, calculations were made of the price the farmer receives for that part 
of his wheat used in manufacturing one pound of wheat flour retailing as 
“family first grade wheat flour packed in seven pound bags’. In this manner, 
the retail price of one pound of this grade of flour was compared with the farm 
price of 1:4 pounds? of wheat, less the estimated value at the farm of the by- 
products which are obtained from the manufacture of wheat flour. 


Adjustments to Data.—The farm price and the equivalent farm value 
are the same if a commodity does not undergo physical or chemical change 
during the period between its sale on the farm and its sale at retail, if the 
two sales are made at the same time, and if there are no subsidies or other 
similar payments made in connection with the marketing. Under such cir- 
cumstances the calculation of gross spread would be one of simple subtraction. 


However, these conditions are met infrequently. It is necessary to make 
adjustments in quoted prices to achieve comparability between retail and 
farm products with respect to quality, quantity, time, by-product allowance, 
special taxes and payments. 

The first adjustment is to make the farm price series and the retail price 
series refer to the same quality of product. The farm price usually refers to 
all sizes and qualities sold, whereas the retail price refers to a specific size 
and quality. The relationship that the price of the specific size and quality 
(e.g., grade ‘‘A” large eggs) bears to the price of all sizes and qualities must 
be determined so that a farm equivalent value for the specific (grade “A” 
large), may be determined. In some cases the adjustment was not sufficiently 
important to improve the accuracy of estimates and was not made. 

The second adjustment is to compensate for changes in weight or volume 
of a commodity during the marketing process. For example, there is an 
average shrinkage loss of 8 per cent in the weight of potatoes during the 





1 See also: Marketing Margins for Selected Canadian Agricultural Products, 1935-49, by F, M. 
Schrader and F. W. Hillhouse. Processed pub. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 1950. 
2 This varies between 1.38 and 1.42 depending on the extraction rate. 
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journey from the farmer to the consumer; it requires 1.40 pounds of wheat 
as sold by the farmer to produce 1.00 pound of flour as sold by the retailer. 
The comparison of prices at farm and at retail level must take these quantity 
differences into consideration. Thus the farm price of 1.08 pounds of potatoes 
is comparable to the retail price of 1.00 pound. These are the number of 
units at the farm required to produce one unit at retail, and are called farm 
equivalent weights. 

The third adjustment is made when the weight change between producer 
and consumer gives rise to by-products having value. That part of the farm 
price which is due to the value of the by-product is removed so that the farm 
value of only the specific retail product may be obtained. The values of the 
main product and of the by-products were determined at the point of the 
physical separation. This is necessary to avoid distortion of either price due 
to value being added by processing, and was done at the factory or wholesale 
levels. The relationship between the by-product value and the total value at 
the wholesale level was applied to the farm value of the farm equivalent weight. 
The result was then subtracted from the farm value to obtain the net farm 
value of the retail article. 


Government activity in the marketing field during the war and immediate 
postwar years has involved subsidies, drawbacks, rebates and special levies. 
A price spread between the amount which the farmer actually received and 
the amount the consumer actually paid measures the marketing charges to 
the consumer but does not necessarily measure the actual cost of marketing 
the product. On the other hand, the addition to the retail price of any pay- 
ments, subsidies and drawbacks, and the deduction of any special taxes or 
levies, does result in a margin representing the actual cost of marketing. 
When an extraneous payment such as a subsidy or rebate payment was made 
into the marketing system, that same amount was not required from the 
final consumer and the marketing margin appears smaller by the amount of 
the payment. Similarly, when a levy was made at any point in the marketing 
system, the price spread between producer and consumer appears larger by 
at least the amount of the levy. 


Adjustments were made for such extraneous payments to, or levies on, 
the marketing of each of the commodities considered in this report. 


The basic data derived for each commodity were the national annual 
average price spread between producer and consumer, and the farmers’ share 
of the consumers’ dollar. These data were calculated in the following manner 
from the adjusted price series outlined above: 


(1) The farm and retail price series were brought to a common denominator 
so that they became prices per unit of the same or equivalent products. 

(2) Subsidies and other payments were added to, and special taxes and 
levies were deducted from the retail price. 

(3) Farm prices were adjusted to show the value of the farm equivalent 
weight. Any payments made directly to farmers were incorporated if 
they were not already included in the original farm price. 

(4) The net farm value of the farm equivalent weight was calculated by 
deducting any by-product allowance from the farm value. 

(5) The price spread between farmer and consumer was determined by sub- 
tracting the net farm value from the adjusted retail price. 

(6) The farm share of the consumers’ dollar is the net farm value expressed 
as a percentage of the adjusted retail price. 


The Size of Marketing Margin.—The average annual marketing margins, 
expressed in cents per retail unit, are presented in Table No. 1. There are 
important differences among the selected commodities with respect to the 
year-to-year variation during the 15 year period 1935-49. The marketing 
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Table 1.—Average Annual Marketing Margins for Nine Selected Commodities, 1935 to 1949 


Eggs : Cheese, Beef ; 
Year | Potatoes All one ye ae? 1. plein Comm, | Wheat White | Canned 
Crates i utter process | Quality Flour Bread |Tomatoes 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts. 
15 lb: doz. qt. lb. 3 lb. pkge lb. lb. Ib: 28 oz. tin 

1935.. 9-5 7-7 7-0 12-0 9-0 6-8 cae 5-0 9-3 
1936.. 15 (fox 6-5 11-8 9-7 7-1 2-6 2 10-0 
1937. 13-4 Gol 7-1 oi 10-5 6-6 3-1 5-3 11-3 
1938... 9-1 7:3 7-5 12-8 10-9 7:8 3-6 6-0 9-7 
1939. . 10-8 7-0 7-0 11-3 10-0 7-7 2-6 5-6 9-3 
1940... 13-5 7-8 at 12-0 11°} 7-9 2-9 5-7 11-2 
1941... 12-6 9-5 ffcal 11-4 13-6 8-1 2-8 5-7 11-6 
1942... 18-1 12-2 7-0 11-8 16-2 8-0 2-9 6-0 11-8 
1943... Vie? 13-2 7:3 12-2 15-3 9-4 3-1 6-0 12-6 
1944... 19-4 11-7 7-1 12-2 15-5 10-1 3:2 6-1 13-3 
1945 20-0 11-2 7-0 121 15-6 10-2 3-0 6-1 13-3 
1946 19-5 11-0 7-0 1225 15-6 10-2 3-0 6-0 13-2 
1947. 22:7 10-5 7-1 13-3 15-7 11-1 3°5 6-7 16-0 
1948, 27-7 12-0 7:9 14-1 18-1 12-7 3-8 8-1 22-0 
1949 26-6 15-4 8-2 15-4 20-4 17-5 3:9 8-4 16-8 


ee a 
margins of some products remained relatively stable during the 15 year period. 
For instance, the total margin paid to middlemen handling fluid milk between 
producers and consumers varied from 6.5 cents a quart in 1936 to 8.2 cents 
in 1949. During most of this period a margin of about 7.2 cents a quart 
prevailed. Similar stability existed with respect to creamery butter, flour and 
bread, although in all instances increased margins were experienced. 

In contrast, the margins for the remaining five commodities were more 
variable and the increase of greater magnitude in the period 1935-49. The 
margin for marketing potatoes rose quite regularly from 9.5 cents per 15 
pounds in 1935 to 27.7 cents in 1948, almost a threefold increase. The margins 
for such commodities as cheese and beef rose substantially and remained at 
the new level for several years before rising again, though the total increase 
from 1935-49 was considerably less than in the case of potatoes. 


The Size of Farm Share of Retail Price.—The farm share of the retail 
price appears to have remained relatively stable in the case of those com- 
modities for which the marketing margin increased markedly during the 
period 1935-49. 


Table 2._Farm Shares of Retail Price for Nine Selected Commodities, 1935 to 1949 




















Hees | Fluid |C be et Manan | whee” | Oacned 
Year | Potatoes All o oh plain Comm. Ma we na 
foutes Milk Butter process | Quality Flour Bread |Tomatoes 
—percentage— 

1935... 50-8 70-9 Sho 58-2 27-6 51-1 31-6 12-5 15-8 
1936... 62-8 74-2 37-0 60-5 26-6 48-6 38-8 15-5 15-1 
TOs T eee 53-3 74-6. 34-5 62-9 26-3 57-7 41-0 19-1 14-0 
1938 57°3 75-0 34-0 62-0 25-7 50-7 24-8 10-6 15-5 
1939 62-5 74-6 35°4 61-4 27-4 54-8 28-0 9-7 15-6 
1940 56-0 72°5 37:3 61-8 27-0 57-0 27°3 10-0 14-2 
1941 55-2 70:3 40-0 70-1 28-0 61-2 28-6 10-6 15-9 
1942 57-5 69-7 44.5 paileys 31-6 65-5 3157 12-0 17-0 
1943 63-9 71-0 44-5 73-8 33-9 65-0 37°5 15-3 17-9 
1944 57°6 (2° 47-6 74-5 35:0 63-8 39°8 17-1 18-5 
1945 61-5 73°7 48-9 74-7 33°6 64-0 41-0 17-3 20-0 
1946 62-4 76°7 50-6 D2 9 36-1 64-9 43-7 18-3 20-8 
1947 55-9 77-9 53°6 77-0 36-9 65-4 40-7 17-5 18:8 
1948 54-4 78-9 54-6 80-5 39-2 70-2 41-5 16-9 15-0 
1949 49-4 73°8 54-5 76-4 33°6 64-3 44-0 17-9 20-6 


rr i 
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In the case of fluid milk, where a relatively small increase in the actual 
margin occurred, the farm share of the retail price rose from 33 per cent in 
1935 to 55 per cent in 1948. On the other hand, the farm share of the retail 
price of potatoes, where the actual margin increased very appreciably, rose 
only from a minimum of 51 per cent in 1935 to a maximum of 64 per cent 
in 1943. 

The farm share for commodities which undergo little or no processing 
during marketing is much larger in general than for those which are highly 
processed. For example, there is a relatively small amount of processing 
involved in the marketing of fresh eggs. The farm share of the retail price 
varied from 70 to 80 per cent during the period 1935-49. In contrast is the 
extensive manufacture and service involved in marketing white bread, and 
the relatively small farm share of the retail price of this product (10 to 20 
per cent). 

The farm shares of retail prices of the nine commodities are shown in 
Table 2. 


Relation of the Marketing Margin to the General Price Level.—The 
cost of marketing the majority of the nine agricultural products, as reflected 
by the marketing margin, increased during the period under study. However, 
the prices of many other goods and services also increased during the same 
period. The general wholesale price index may be used as a measure of the 
general level of wholesale prices in Canada. If there has been a larger increase 
in the marketing margin than in the general wholesale price index, it may be 
said that there has been an increase in the real cost of marketing in addition 
to an increase in the money cost. If, however, there has been a greater increase 
in the prices of all goods and services, as reflected in the general wholesale 
price index, than in the marketing margin, it would lead one to the conclusion 
that the real cost of marketing had not increased even though the money cost 
had shown a tendency to rise. 

In Table 3 is shown the cost of marketing the nine agricultural com- 
modities relative to wholesale prices of all commodities. This was computed 
by dividing the marketing margin by the general wholesale price index 


Table 3.—Average Annual Real Cost of Marketing Nine Selected Commodities, 1935 to 1949 


a eae EES oaOw>Few{w_,{{—nae_aom>— 


Eggs Flu; Cheese Beef f 
uid |Creamery "tes Wheat White Canned 
Year | Potatoes All Milk Butter pee Comm. Flour Bread |Tomatoes 


Grades process | Quality 

cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 

15 lb. doz. qt. lb. 4 |b. pkge. lb. lb. lb. 28 oz. tin 
1085.20. 132 10-7 9-7 16-6 12-5 9-4 3°7 6-9 12-9 
19365..2 15-4 9-8 8:7 15-8 13-0 9-5 3°5 7-0 13-4 
1937 40% 15-8 8-4 8-4 14-3 12-4 7-8 3-7 6-3 13-4 
1938... 11-6 9-3 9°5 16-3 13-9 9-9 4-6 7-6 12-3 
1939... 14-3 9-3 9-3 15-0 13-3 10-2 3°4 7:4 12-3 
1940... 16:3 9-4 8-6 14-5 13-9 9-5 3°5 6-9 13-5 
1941). 14-0 10-6 7-9 12-7 15-1 9-0 3-1 6-3 12-9 
1942... 18-9 12-8 for} 12-3 16-9 8-4 3-0 6-3 12-3 
19433. 172 13-2 7:3 12-2 15-3 9-4 3-1 6-0 12-6 
1944... 18-9 11-4 6-9 11-9 15-1 9-8 3-1 6-0 13-0 
1945... 19-3 10-8 6-8 11-7 15-0 9-8 3°0 5-9 12-8 
1946... 18-0 10-1 6-4 11-5 14-4 9-4 2°8 5+5 12-2 
1947: 17-6 8-1 5-5 10-3 12-2 8-6 2-7 5-2 12-4 
1948... 18-1 7-8 5-2 9-2 11:8 8-3 2-5 5-3 14-4 
1949... 16-9 9-8 5-2 9-8 13-0 11-1 2-5 5-4 10-7 
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(1926=100)!. The real cost of marketing potatoes increased fairly irregularly 
to 1942 and then showed a tendency to level off. The real cost of marketing 
eggs and cheese showed a similar tendency but declined during the last few 
years. 

The real cost of marketing fluid milk, butter, flour and white bread declined 
gradually during the 15 year period. That is, the costs of all commodities 
increased more than the costs of marketing these products. The cost of 
marketing beef does not appear to have shown any marked tendency to 
increase or decrease during the period under study. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS OF CANADIAN 
CO-OPERATIVES, 1948 


J. E. O’MEARA 


The volume of total business transacted by Canadian co-operatives in 
1948 amounted to over $780 millions. Farm products marketed were valued 
at $616,347,477 while the sales value of goods of all kinds purchased and 
distributed co-operatively amounted to $157,874,045. 


It has been estimated that 32 per cent of the main farm products entering 
into commercial trade channels is handled by co-operatives. Co-operatives 
engaged in marketing grain and seed numbered 82 and reported sales value 
of their products at $290,773,952. This represented 56.2 per cent of the value 
of all commercial marketings of grain and seed for the crop year ended July 
31, 1948. Such a proportion indicates clearly the major part played by 
farmer co-operatives in the marketing of what is regarded as Canada’s main 
farm product. For other commodities, co-operatives are important but not 
to the extent that the grain growers are. Co-operative marketing of dairy 
products was estimated to be 22.6 per cent of the total, live stock was 18.5 
per cent and poultry and eggs 18.6 per cent. 


The proportion of merchandise and supplies handled by co-operatives in 
Canada is estimated at about 1 per cent of the total value of all goods and 
services consumed. While this percentage is as yet quite small there is every 
indication that it will increase for the total volume handled by co-operatives 
in the last ten years has been steadily upward. Its growing importance in 
the total of co-operative business is evident when it is noted that 10 years 
ago the value of products marketed was six times as great as the purchasing 
volume whereas in 1948 it was only four times as great. This reduced ratio 
came about in a decade when the volume handled by both groups was 
increasing steadily and would indicate that, of the two, the purchasing group 
made the greater progress. 


Of the two groups, the purchasing co-operatives have the more difficult 
task. Their growth has been slow in comparison to that of the farm market- 
ing co-operatives. They must compete in a relatively efficient merchandising 
system which is aggressive and enterprising and which has left little room 
for appreciable savings in distribution costs. In addition, the great expanse 
of this country and the mobility exhibited by industrial workers have hampered 
co-operative organization of consumers. The hope for merchandising and. 
supply co-operatives seems to lie in the growing strength of the farm supply 
co-operatives where farmers are taking advantage of co-operative techniques 
and group purchasing to control and possibly reduce their costs of production. 





1 The general wholesale price index increased gradually from 1935 to 1946 and then rose 
from 108.6 in 1946 to 129.1 in 1947 and to 153.2 in 1948. 
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Taken individually there are not many co-operatives in Canada which 
could be classed as giants in the field of marketing or merchandising although 
the wheat pools and the provincial co-operative wholesales, of course, report 
business volumes of millions of dollars. According to the records there are 
eleven co-operatives in Canada which do a business of over $10,000,000 per 
annum. Nearly 90 per cent of all co-operatives reporting had volumes of 
$300,000 per annum or less. Nearly one-third, or 759 co-operatives did busi- 
ness of less than $25,000. Included in this group are the many newly-incor- 
porated co-operatives and also those important service co-operatives whose 
gross revenue in dollars does not actually measure their size or importance. 
This would include seed-cleaning plants, cold storage lockers and facilities and 
others where a rental or service fee only is paid. 


Across the country this pattern is repeated from province to province. 
British Columbia, however, reported only 71 per cent with a business volume 
less than $300,000 and Saskatchewan reported 79 per cent in a similar position. 
The remaining provinces were all well over 85 per cent and Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were over 90 per cent. Quebec, how- 
ever, has 193 co-operatives in the volume group between $50,000 and $99,999 
which is far greater than any other province and greater than the number 
grouped in the two volume range of $25,000 to $49,999 and $25,000 and under. 
Nova Scotia similarly had more associations above $50,000 annual business 
than it reported in the two lower ranges. 


In the higher brackets Ontario reported 39 co-operatives doing business 
of over $500,000 followed in the same range by British Columbia with 29, 
Quebec with 27 and Alberta with 21. The remainder reported less than twenty. 


Generally, volume of business is regarded as a common yardstick of 
strength in business but in co-operative business, especially where volume 
is mainly the result of marketing of products which are subject at times to 
extreme fluctuations in price, it is not always a reliable measure. Physical 
volume of commodity handled in bushels, tons, boxes, etc., is by far the better 
but unfortunately is not always available. Reports by co-operatives to this 
Division are mainly financial and sufficient data on physical volume are 
not provided to enable an effective analysis of the growth of business 
to be made. This has been overcome to some extent by comparing the 
increases in value of farm products marketed co-operatively with the increases 
in the total cash farm income from the same products. During 1947-48 the 
value of co-operative marketings increased by 6:5 per cent over the previous 
year while cash farm income increased 5:6 per cent which would seem to indi- 
cate that, during the period at least, co-operatives increased their proportion 
of farm products handled. 


Although in the overall picture the increase is not too large in some of 
the groups it is more appreciable. For example, among the co-operatives 
marketing dairy products the value of co-operative marketings increased by 
32 per cent while the cash farm income increased by 26.5 per cent. Live 
stock, grains and fruits and vegetables also showed similar trends. 





All the remaining import prohibitions and quota restrictions under Schedules I 
and II of the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act will be removed effective 
January 2, 1951. These import restrictions had been imposed in November, 1947, 
at a time when the drain on Canadian gold and foreign exchange reserves had 
reached dangerous proportions. By the autumn of 1948 Canada’s trade position had 
improved sufficiently and reserves had recovered to a level which made it possible 
to begin the process of relaxation in these restrictions. 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF TOBACCO FARMING IN ONTARIO! 


WILLIAM E. HAVILAND 


Tobacco is Ontario’s most important crop, measured in terms of cash farm 
income.” Ontario farm receipts from the sale of tobacco amounted, in 1948, 
to $48,644,140, or about 7.35 per cent of the cash farm income from the gale 
of all farm products.*? When comparison is made with the estimated total 
gross value of all agricultural produce in Ontario in 1948, the value of tobacco 
amounted to 3.8 per cent of this total. 


The relative importance of tobacco in Ontario agriculture has increased 
greatly during the last 25 years. In 1924, the value of tobacco was only 1.15 
per cent of the estimated value of all other Ontario field crops, and in 1928, 
it was 2.37 per cent, but in 1938 it was 15.1 per cent, and in 1948, 13.15 per 
cent. In acre-value terms, the tobacco crop is even more important than these 
figures indicate because in 1948 the tobacco was produced on only 1.07 per 
cent of the acreage of all field crops. 


In 1948, the province of Ontario produced 89 per cent of the quantity of 
tobacco grown in Canada. The raw leaf tobacco of foreign origin which was 
taken from stocks for manufacture during the nine-month period January- 
September, 1948, amounted to only 2.06 per cent of the total leaf withdrawn 
for manufacture.* In 1948, Canada exported 9,803,825 lbs. of tobacco, mostly 
to the United Kingdom, and this amounted to about 9.78 per cent of the total 
tobacco produced in Canada in that year. 


Flue-cured or “Virginia” is the main type of tobacco grown in Ontario, 
burley is next, and dark (air- and fire-cured) tobacco is least important. The 
value of Ontario flue-cured tobacco in 1948 was 90.5 per cent of the total value 
of Ontario tobacco, and the value of burley was 8.5 per cent. About 98 per 
cent of the Ontario flue-cured tobacco acreage is located in the “New Belt” 
in the counties of Norfolk, Elgin, Oxford, Brant, Middlesex, Simcoe and Dur- 
ham.® In 1949 there were 3,507 farms in the New Belt which had been allot- 
ted tobacco growing rights by the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association 
of Ontario.© The average yield of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario is 1,126 lbs. 
per acre, and the typical annual tobacco acreage on a New Belt farm is about 
27 acres. New Belt farms are, in the main, highly specialized. 


The commercial history of tobacco farming in the ‘Old Belt” (Essex and 
Kent Counties) reaches back for at least 100 years. Burley, flue-cured and 
dark tobaccos are grown in this area, but burley is the most important kind. 
In 1948 there were 3,338 farms in the Old Belt which had been allotted bur- 
ley tobacco growing rights by the Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of 
Ontario. There were only 2,791 farms actually growing burley in that year, 





1 Tobacco leaf marketing, farm organization and production problems will receive separate 
treatment in The Economic Annalist. The articles are based on some of the findings in the author’s 
doctoral dissertation “The Economics of Tobacco Farming in Ontario”. Cambridge, Harvard 
University, 1950. 

2 Then come vegetables and wheat. 

3 Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. 1948 Annual Report of the Statistics Branch. Toronto, 
1949. p. 17. 

Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canadian Statistical 
Review, Ottawa, June 1950, p. 84. 

The 1948 crop year was chosen because tobacco acreages and yields in this year represent 
fairly well the post-war picture. 

4+ Department of Agriculture, Experimental Farms Service, Tobacco Division. The Lighter. 
Ottawa, November 1949. pp. 2-4. 

5 The total base acreage allotted by the Flue-Cured Marketing Association is 109,000 acres, 
but acreage restrictions are a normal peace-time feature and the total is in practice 85,000- 
86,000 acres. 

6 Not quite all of these farms actually grow tobacco in any given year. There are relatively 
few farmers who are not members of the Association. 
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however. The burley farms have a typical tobacco acreage of less than two 
acres, and the average yield is 1,197 lbs. per acre. The burley crop is usually 
only one of several cash crops on the diversified Old Belt farms.1 


The Decline of the Old Belt and the Rise of the New.—Flue-cured 
tobacco was grown in the New Belt as early as 1919, but tobacco did not 
become commercially important in the area until about 1928 or 1929. Prior 
to this time, Essex County in the Old Belt was the chief producer of flue- 
cured tobacco in Ontario. The Department of Economics of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College made tobacco farm surveys in the Old Belt in 1925 and 
1926.2, These surveys revealed that tobacco, and flue-cured tobacco in par- 
ticular, was the most profitable cash crop in the Old Belt. Most of the Old 
Belt flue farms averaged less than 80 acres at that time, and many of the 
farms were highly specialized with an average of less than 45 acres. The 
specialized Old Belt flue farms were earning net incomes, at the time of the 
surveys, nearly twice as large as the diversified burley-growing farms. 
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By the end of World War I, smokers’ tastes were undergoing a pronounced 
and sustained shift towards cigarettes, and the Canadian and English tradition 
in cigarette tobacco favours the bright yellow ‘Virginia’ (flue-cured) leaf. 
Per capita yearly consumption of cigarettes increased in Canada from 285 in 
1920 to 1,247 in 1949. The well-drained sandy soils which are best for flue- 
cured tobacco are not to be found to any great extent in Essex and still less 
in Kent. Also, the Essex flue leaf was rather too oily for ready export. Essex 
sands, moreover, had been over-cropped by successive years of tobacco and 
their productivity was falling. Suitable flue-cured tobacco land, therefore, 
was sought elsewhere. The extensive sandy soils in the Norfolk-Elgin-Oxford 





1 For the types of farming in and about the two tobacco belts see S.C. Hudson, R. A. Stutt 
et al. Types of Farming in Canada. (pocket map) Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, 1949. 
2 Copies of reports courtesy of Mr. J. Coke, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Division, Ottawa. 
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area soon demonstrated their comparative economic advantage over the Essex 
soils for the growing of flue-cured tobacco. In spite of the development of 
lighter (cigarette-type) burleys, the Old Belt area, so far as tobacco is con- 
cerned, suffered an eclipse. This statement applies more to Essex than to 
Kent County because the latter is now the major producing area for burley. 
The decline of tobacco, especially flue tobacco, in the Old Belt was accentuated 
in the last decade by the high war-time and post-war prices of alternative 
crops, especially vegetables and fruit. 

Except for a major setback in the early 1930’s, the New Belt tobacco 
farming industry has been expansionary and prosperous. The high degree 
of flexibility of the extensive margin of cultivation has caused considerable 
surprise to those people connected with the industry who have not given due 
consideration to the economic aspects of farming. Rises in leaf prices relative 
to costs made it both possible and profitable to push the extensive margin of 
cultivation onto poorer tobacco soils and into cooler and more distant regions. 
The impact of tobacco farming on the economy of the New Belt was all the 
more spectacular inasmuch as flue-cured tobacco thrived on the light-textured 
soils where other crops languished. 

Norfolk County produces about 55 per cent of the New Belt flue-cured 
tobacco. It is in Norfolk that Canadian tobacco has aptly earned the title 
Green Gold. In recent years some sandy land in this county which had sold 
for $10 an acre before tobacco’s advent was valued at as much as $300 an 
acre. The plight of Norfolk County as a whole prior to tobacco has some- 
times been exaggerated, however. The more usual change in land values was 
a three- or four-fold increase, and some of this increase merely reflected the 
rise in the general price level. It is true, nevertheless, that many of the 
New Belt farms taken over for tobacco had previously been earning small 
incomes. In contrast, attractive modern homes, barns and kilns bear witness 
to the present prosperity of these farms. 


Productivity.—There has been a notable rise in the productivity per acre 
of Ontario flue-cured tobacco farming, especially for the years 1920-40. The 
average yield for the years 1924-28 was 791 lbs. of leaf per acre compared 
with 1,104 lbs. per acre for the years 1944-48.1 The increased productivity 
can be explained by the following influences: (1) heavier applications of 
fertilizer; (2) better fertilizers; (3) better methods of applying fertilizers; 
(4) adoption of the rye rest crop; (5) other better farming practices due to 
experience and the findings of experimental stations; (6) introduction of the 
priming method of harvesting; (7) bringing of fresh land into tobacco culti- 
vation; and, to some extent, (8) the preliminary grading, tying and packing 
of tobacco by the farmer since 1943. Most of these factors have also tended 
to improve the quality of the flue-cured tobacco. Priming is important because 
it alows fuller use to be made of the short frost-free period in Ontario, espe- 
cially on the northern frontiers of the New Belt, and because it enhances the 
quality of the leaf due to increased curing uniformity. 

Burley tobacco yields, in contrast to those of flue-cured tobacco, display 
no upward drift. One possible explanation is that there was very little fresh 
land to bring into tobacco cultivation in the Old Belt. Another reason is that 
the trend toward the growing of lighter, lower-yielding, burleys offset the 
influence on weight of using better and more fertilizers. Finally, there have 
been no improvements in burley farming comparable to the introduction of 
priming in the New Belt. 





1 Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Statistical Handbook 
of Canadian Tobacco. Ottawa, 1947. p. 9. 
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Labour.—The labour which has to be managed on Ontario tobacco farms 
includes that of the operator himself, and perhaps of his family, as well as 
that of any full-time and seasonal hired help. The tobacco farmers in both 
belts typically have one full-time hired man. The wages of the hired help 
in both belts and especially in the New Belt are high relative to those in 
other Ontario farming areas. Old Belt farming, especially in Essex County, 
has to compete to some extent with the industrial wage rates in nearby 
Windsor and Detroit. There is some migratory labour in the Old Belt, but 
it is not specifically on account of the tobacco crop and still less because of 
the burley tobacco crop. 


The importance of the labour factor, especially family and seasonal labour, 
relative to the over-all farm picture is spectacular in the case of flue-cured 
tobacco farming in the New Belt. As the New Belt expansion got under way, 
new labour elements arrived to do much of the tobacco farming. Some of 
the newcomers had been growing tobacco on shares in the Old. Belt. Some 
came from the United States tobacco regions. Many came from Europe— 
Belgians, Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, and Roumanians. Some of these new 
Canadians had little or no experience with tobacco, but most of them were 
ambitious and energetic. If they could not afford to buy farms from the 
native Anglo-Saxon stock at the outset, the new Canadians grew on shares 
for private or corporate owners or worked as labourers until they could finance 
down payments and mortgages on farms of their own. 


A matter deserving special mention at this point is the New Canadian 
tobacco farm family. Certain characteristics of this family unit have operated 
to make it a distinct advantage in New Belt farming. The energy and ambition 
displayed by many of the New Canadians were important because of the back- 
breaking work involved in tobacco farming. The large size of the families 
was especially important because of the patriarchal and cohesive nature of 
the family units, at least for the first generation. The large family unit obvi- 
ates the necessity of hiring full-time help and full harvest gangs. Further- 
more, the New Canadians brought with them a very effective form of family 
finance which enabled the rapid accumulation of capital. The system amounts 
to ploughing back into the farm business almost all of the earnings of the 
whole family. The sons and daughters often are paid spending money only 
and their accrued wages are invested in the farm. Then, when a member 
of the family gets married, the head of the family often sets the young couple 
up with a complete, or partially complete, farm unit. 


Migratory labour is a conspicuous feature of the New Belt flue-cured tobacco 
harvest, especially in the Norfolk-Elgin-Oxford district. The extremely high 
harvest labour load there can be supplied only by a large supply of migrant 
labour in July, August and September. Nearly one-third of the people involved 
in the Norfolk tobacco harvest are migrants. Rather serious, if temporary, 
social problems are raised by the presence of this migratory harvest labour. 
The chief problems are housing, food and discipline. 


The diversity of backgrounds, motives, and even languages, of the tran- 
sients makes the management of the harvest gang difficult and important in 
the New Belt. A typical farm operator cannot handle well more than about 
30 acres of tobacco, largely because of the difficulty of managing the harvest 
operation labour-wise. If crops other than tobacco are added to the flue farm 
picture in order to use some of the July-September labour at other times of 
the year, additional labour would still have to be hired to care for the other 
crops whenever their labour needs conflict with the tobacco operations. This 
is because of the relative economic advantage which tobacco enjoys over 
other crops in the New Belt. Unfortunately, no labour-use or work-simpli- 
fication studies have yet been made to guide the farmer in these matters. 
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Tenure.—tThis section is confined to the New Belt except to record in 
passing that it is the usual practice in the Old Belt for the farm owner-operator 
to handle the burley crop. Corporate as well as private farming played an 
integral part in the development of the New Belt, however. The New Belt 
tobacco farm companies built their production units pretty much around exist- 
ing (non-tobacco) farms and usually on a share-tenant basis in order to 
preserve the interest of the family group in the enterprise. Successful tenants 
soon bought their own farms, however, and poor tenants kept drifting. The 
corporation usually contracted to provide the equipment for the farm, to meet 
the overhead expenses, and to pay for half of the consumable supplies and 
half of the curer’s wages. The share-tenant supplied all of the labour, 
boarded the curer, and paid for half of the consumable supplies and half 
of the curer’s wage. The company retained substantial control of the major 
production policies of the farm. The company and the tenant shared the 
tobacco receipts equally. This agreement was typical also of the numerous 
private owner-share-grower contracts. 


A noticeable change has been taking place in the terms of the typical 
New Belt owner-tenant contract, mainly because of the relative rise in labour 
costs. The owner now meets more of the items of farm expense, and the 
tenant gets more consideration, than formerly. With a distribution of expenses 
like that just described, the tenant would now usually get 55 per cent of the 
tobacco recepits. Furthermore, the share-tenant often gets a bonus for good 
tobacco. The contract has remained on a yearly basis, but, where relations 
are mutually satisfactory, the original contract often is just endorsed from 
year to year. 


The tobacco corporation issued preferred stock and no-par-value com- 
mon stock and the preferred stock earned fairly steady dividends.1 They 
started with adequate fixed capital and thereafter were able to spread eff- 
ciently their overhead costs. The companies enjoyed some buying economies 
and probably exercised a mild bargaining power when it came to selling the 
tobacco. The operating capital of the corporations, like that of private owner- 
share-tenant and owner-operator setups, came largely from the banks. 


By 1930, nine corporate plantations operated about half of the tobacco 
farms in the Norfolk district. Corporate tobacco farming has now virtually 
disappeared, however.? The corporation took advantage in recent years of 
the high farm prices to sell out, often to their tenants. The high war-time 
corporate income tax seemed to make it the best arrangement for the individual 
to occupy and operate his own tobacco farm. Share-tenancy in general seems 
to be on the decline in the New Belt. 


Credit.—The 1941 Census data on mortgage indebtedness are by now 
outdated. More recent statistics are available for chattel mortgages, how- 
ever. Chattel mortgages are far more numerous in the Essex-Kent area 
than in the Norfolk-Elgin area, but their number appears to be on the increase 
in both areas.2 Although the average size of the chattel mortgages in the 
Old Belt area has been decreasing in post-war years, the opposite is true for 
the New Belt area. The liberal provision of short-term credit by the banks 
of both belts seems to be the explanation of why the tobacco farmers have 
not made much use of the Federal Farm Improvement Loans Act for short 
and intermediate credit purposes. The burley farmers typically rely on bank 





1 See J. Coke. “Corporate Farming in Canada’, Proceedings of the Fourth International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists. London, 1937. pp. 262-266. 

2 A few privately-owned companies remain. 

3 Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. 1947 and 1948 Annual Reports of the Statistics Branch. 
Toronto. pp. 49 and 54. 
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credit to a much less extent than the New Belt farmers, but this credit is not 
insignificant in the Old Belt either. The average annual amount of interest 
paid on bank and mortgage debt combined in 1948 by 21 sample burley farms 
was $192. An Old Belt farmer may borrow from $500 to $5,000 from the 
bank, and if his financial position is sound his note is sufficient without assign- 
ing a crop (tobacco or otherwise) to the bank as security. 


Tobacco farm credit in the New Belt is mostly short-term and medium- 
long. The owner-share-tenant setups get a large part of their fixed capital 
from the owner. The owner-operator sometimes supplies his own fixed capital 
funds from the outset, but more often he borrows them from the former owner 
or someone else in the form of a mortgage. The flue farmer usually buys his 
farm on what is called a long-term agreement. The down payments vary, 
but usually lie in the 15 per cent to 30 per cent range, and the seller usually 
takes a mortgage on the balance at 5 per cent. The mortgage typically is 
drawn for ten years, but the mortgagor usually has the option of paying off 
any of the principal at any time. The mortgagee usually claims 25 per cent 
of the annual tobacco proceeds for interest and repayment of the principal. 
But even the interest payment often is reduced or postponed in the event of 
a crop failure. This mortgage policy may be designated one of flexible quar- 
ter-crop payment. The provision for varying the payment of interest and 
principal according to the success of the year’s operation is important. This 
provision also helps to compensate for the rather short term of the mortgage. 
The shortness of the ten-year period has been disguised by the further fact 
that the New Belt industry has, with the exception of the early 1930’s, been 
prosperous. 


New Belt farmers have always relied heavily on short-term bank credit 
to meet operating expenses. Bank credit lubricated the rapid expansion of 
the New Belt. Operating expenses, wages and fertilizer in particular, are 
usually met on a cash basis. Some equipment is sold on a payment when 
the crop is sold basis, however, and rural general merchants will carry a trusted 
farmer through the harvest season. 


In 1945, the principal leaf buyer canvassed the New Belt banks for co- 
operation in growing more tobacco, and the banks responded by lending money 
more freely to the farmers. From 1945-1947, inter-bank competition was so 
keen that sound banking principles actually were jeopardized. Since 1947, 
the banks have stiffened their eligibility rules, have insisted on closer co-opera- 
tion from the borrower, and have increased their supervision of the borrower’s 
spending. Some of the tobacco farm seller-mortgagees are currently in the 
anomalous position, now that the banks have tightened up on credit, of having 
to loan operating credit to their buyer-mortgagors on the security of the crops. 


The maximum interest rate on bank credit was lowered from seven to 
six per cent in 1944 with the revision of the Canada Bank Act. Risky bor- 
rowers (share-tenants are often so considered) pay six per cent. The owner- 
operators who borrow on their tobacco pay 5 or 5.5 per cent. The money 
is usually loaned against an undertaking by the farmer to take out hail and 
fire insurance and lodge these policies with the bank, and to assign the pro- 
ceeds of the tobacco crop to the bank when its sale has been contracted. 
November is the month of heaviest bank indebtedness followed by October, 
September and December. A rough average of the amount borrowed per 
farm borrowing per season is $7,000. Of course, even if a tobacco farmer has 
enough savings to finance his yearly operations himself, it may not pay him 
to do so since it means immobilizing for about six months a large capital 
fund which might earn more elsewhere over the year than would be paid 
out to the bank on borrowed credit. There are many ways for the tobacco 
farmers to invest extra funds other than in tobacco farming itself. The heavy 
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capital expenditures which some New Belt farmers are making could become 
a source of severe financial embarrassment in the event of a recession in the 
industry. The embarrassment would be caused both by capital losses and 
by the inflexible nature of the carrying costs which are being incurred. 


Insurance.—Tobacco farming in Ontario faces a large and varied number 
of hazards. The main hazards are frost, hail, fire, wind, drought, insects, 
fungus diseases, labour shortages and other employer-employee complica- 
tions, and export market uncertainties. Some of these risks are formally 
insurable and some are not. The frost hazard is important in the New Belt, 
but it hardly constitutes an insurable risk, largely because of its potentially 
widespread incidence. Public and employer’s lability insurance and life 
insurance are neglected features of the tobacco farm insurance picture. 

The average Old Belt farm has an annual farm insurance premium bill 
of about $100, compared with five or six times that for the New Belt. The 
fire insurance portion of the New Belt premiums is usually slightly higher 
than the hail portion. The hail insurance rates are high mainly because so 
few farmers subscribe and so few farmers subscribe because they think the 
rates are high. An increasing number of tobacco farmers are carrying their 
own hail insurance. This personal insurance method has some validity pro- 
viding the annual premium which is saved is actually set aside in an insur- 
ance reserve fund. This is seldom done, however, and the saving in insurance 
premiums is too often treated as disposable income. 

Fire, unlike frost or hail, is a hazard which lends itself more readily to 
formal coverage by insurance. All tobacco fire insurance contracts now con- 
tain an 80 per cent Limitation of Liability clause. The rates themselves vary 
with the building, its type of construction, and the layout of the farm build- 
ings as a whole. Burley crop fire insurance rates are lower than for flue 
because the former crop is usually air-cured. Moreover, rates in the New Belt 
have been rising in recent years due to the high incidence of kiln and pack 
barn fires. 


RECENT TRENDS IN FARMING IN IRRIGATED AREAS OF ALBERTA? 
Ee keaeScorr 


Eighty per cent of the farms in the main irrigated areas of Alberta are 
of the grain or livestock types or a combination of the two. This is contrary 
to the common opinion that specialty crops (sugar beets and canning crops) 
predominate on irrigated land. The importance of the so-called ‘dry land’ 
enterprises in irrigation economy is indicated in this article. 

During the summer of 1949 a survey of irrigation farming was conducted 
by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, in co-operation with the University of Alberta and Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration. Five of the larger irrigation districts in Alberta 
were covered by the survey. Two of them—the Eastern Irrigation District 
and the Canada Land and Irrigation District—receive water from the Bow 
River. The Lethbridge Northern receives water from the Oldman River, and 
the other two districts—the St. Mary River Development District around 
Coaldale and the Taber Irrigation District—depend upon the St. Mary River 
for irrigation water. 

Three hundred and thirty-eight farm business records were obtained from 
representative farms in the five irigation districts. The records were analyzed 
and each farm typed according to the percentage of gross income received from 
i wrar other articles on this subject in The Economic Annalist see: ‘Historical Development 
of the Eastern Irrigation District” by L. K. Dunsmore, June, 1950; “Postwar Trends in Specialty 


Crops for the Irrigated Areas of Alberta” by A. J. Pyrch, and “Production and Marketing of 
Potatoes from the Irrigated Areas of Alberta” by C. M. Kline, August, 1949. 
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the different enterprises. The livestock type of farm was defined as one on 
which at least 40 per cent of the gross income was derived from livestock and 
livestock products. The crop type was defined as the farm receiving 75 per 
cent or more of the gross farm income from field crops. Farms conforming 
to neither of these definitions were included in the mixed crop-livestock type. 
The crop-type farms were subdivided into grain farms and specialty farms. 
The criterion for a specialty farm was that at least 50 per cent of the crop 
income must have been derived from the sale of specialty crops. Crop farms 
not meeting this requirement were considered grain farms. 





MAP + FIVE IRRICATION AREAS COVERED BY 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA IRRIGATION STUDY — 1949 
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Approximately 20 per cent of the farms in the five irrigation districts 
were of the livestock type, 20 per cent of the mixed crop-livestock type, 20 
per cent of the specialty type and 40 per cent of the grain type (Table 1). 
When one accepts the criteria for typing it can readily be seen how important 
are the grain, the livestock and the mixed grain-livestock farms in the areas 
under study, since 80 per cent of the farms fell into these three categories. 

In Alberta slightly more than 500,000 acres have ditch facilities for irri- 
gation. The area studied in the 1949 survey contains about 550,000 acres of 
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Table 1.—Number of Farm Business Records of Each Farm Type, Southern Alberta 
Irrigation Study, 1949. 
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cropland of which about 400,000 acres were classed as irrigable. The sample 
showed a little more than 50 per cent of the cropland sown to grain crops 
including flax, and slightly less than 10 per cent to specialty crops; about 25 
per cent was summerfallowed. The remaining crop acreage—less than 15 
per cent of the total—was devoted to the production of leguminous hays and 
cultivated pasture. These leguminous hays, chiefly alfalfa and sweet clover, 
are complementary to the livestock enterprises of the irrigation areas. 


Eastward from the Canadian Rockies the average annual precipitation 
decreases. For example, the Lethbridge area has a higher average rainfall than 
the Taber area farther east. As a result of this difference, land use in the five 
districts is not uniform. More dry cropland is the rule in the Lethbridge North- 
ern Irrigation District and the St. Mary River Development District—the western 
districts—than is found in the two areas to the north and east—the Eastern 
Irrigation District and the Canada Land and Irrigation District. In the dis- 
tricts with the heavier rainfall it is the usual practice to grow specialty crops 
on the irrigated land and grains on both the irrigated and dry cropland. 
Generally speaking, in the Eastern Irrigation District and the Canada Land 
and Irrigation District no crops are grown without irrigation as the average 
precipitation is too low for dryland farming. 


The main specialty crops of the E.I.D. and the Canada Land and Irrigation 
District are potatoes and the small seed crops, such as alfalfa and peas. 
Little in the way of canning crops and sugar beets are grown. This is due 
primarily to marketing difficulties although the climate is probably not as 
favourable as farther south. The heart of the specialty crop area is between 
Taber and Lethbridge. Canning factories and sugar refineries are found in 
or near these two centres. The sugar beets and the bulk of the canning 
crops are grown in the adjoining areas—the Taber Irrigation, the Lethbridge 
Northern Irrigation and St. Mary River Development Districts. Since these 
crops have become permanently established around their respective producers’ 
markets, it is expected that any increase in their acreage will likely be within 
the present districts with very little such expansion in the Eastern Irrigation 
and the Canada Land and Irrigation Districts in the immediate future. 


Table 2.—Average Number of Livestock per Farm in the Five Irrigation Districts, Southern 
Alberta Irrigation Study, 1949 
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Next in importance to grain growing in the farming economy of the 
irrigated areas are the livestock enterprises; twenty per cent of the surveyed 
farms fell into this group. Nearly all the farms, however, have some animals 
(Table 2). The two areas which do not raise specialty crops on a large 
scale, the Eastern Irrigation District and the Canada Land and Irrigation 
District, have a greater number of animals because more pasture is available. 
The other three districts are surrounded by dry cropland areas which limit 
the amount of land available for pasture. 


Around Lethbridge considerable livestock feeding is carried on. By-prod- 
ucts from the sugar refineries, pea vines and sugar beet tops are good 
livestock feed. It is a common sight to find a herd of cattle or a flock of 
sheep feeding on the sugar beet tops which are left in the field after beet 
harvest. Lethbridge also furnishes a fluid milk market which has led to the 
establishment of dairy enterprises around that city. 


Although the size of farms has not changed much in the five irrigation 
districts during the past ten years there has been a large increase in gross 
returns as shown in Table 3. In computing gross returns, results of the 
1939-40 study! were compared with the present study. The data for com- 
paring grain, livestock and mixed farms were compiled from records obtained 
in the two studies in Eastern and Canada Land Irrigation Districts and, for 
specialty farms, in the Taber Irrigation District. 


The proportion of gross returns in the four main types of farms did not 
show any significant changes except in the returns from specialty crops. The 
over-all picture suggests that there has been a definite trend toward increased 
production of specialty crops in all districts. This trend is also apparent in 
the acreage data. In the Eastern Irrigation and Canada Land and Irrigation 
Districts there has been a proportional increase in acreage sown to potatoes 
and the small seed crops. The other three districts have also shown an 
increase in their canning crops and sugar beet acreages. 


Table 3.—Average Gross Returns Per Farm, by Farm Type, Southern Alberta Irrigation 
Studies, 1940 and 1949. 








Predominant Type of Farming 
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1 Spence, C. C., Kristjanson, B. H., and Anderson, J. L. Farming in the Irrigation Districts 
of Alberta. Tech. Bul. No. 61. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, 1947. 
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Table 4. Average Returns to Capital and Family Labour from Main Types of Farmsin Southern 
Alberta Irrigation Studies, 1940 and 1949. 
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| A comparison of the average returns to capital and family labour! for 
| the two studies is shown in Table 4. The areas considered representative 
for Table 3 are used again in Table 4. The proportional increase in the 
returns shown in the 1948-49 figures varies with type. The specialty type 
| has a lower percentage increase than have the other three types. This is 
| attributed to the prices of the products sold by the specialty farms showing 
| a lower proportionate increase than did the prices of the products of the 
other three types. 


As irrigation in Alberta is extended the trend will likely be toward more 
livestock and grain farms because of the restricted market for specialty crops. 
The specialty crop market is generally limited to the Prairie Provinces and 
therefore is dependent upon the population of this area. The amount of live- 
stock raised in the new areas would depend to a large extent on the amount 
| of pasture available within or near the newly developed irrigation districts. 








Both non-resident investments in Canada and Canadian direct investments in 
other countries increased in 1949 to reach new high levels in Canadian dollar values. 
Total value of non-resident investments, including Newfoundland, at the end of 1949 
is estimated at $7,977 million (Canadian) compared with $7,513 million in 1948, not 
including Newfoundland, $7,092 million in 1945 and $6,913 million in 1939. Canadian 
direct investments outside Canada amounted to an estimated $893 million in 1949 
as compared to $720 million in 1945 and $671 million in 1939. 

The recent growth in total non-resident investments in Canada has occurred 
principally in United States capital. All United States investments rose to an estimated 
$5,890 million in 1949 from $5,588 million in 1948, $4,990 million in 1945, and $4,151 
million in 1939. Holdings in the United Kingdom also increased in 1949 to an estimated 
$1,752 million from $1,593 million in 1948, but at last year’s figure were only slightly 
above the value of $1,750 million for 1945. In 1939 they amounted to $2,476 million 
and in 1930 were above the 1949 total at $2,766 million. Investments held in other 
countries also advanced in 1949 to $335 million from $332 million the previous year, 
but were down from $352 million in 1945. 














On the basis of reports received by the Department of Labour, industrial expan- 
sion in Canadian manufacturing industry during the third quarter of 1950 has so 
far resulted in more than 1,500 new job openings. In 1950 to date, 5,800 new jobs 
have been created for Canadian workers, while more than 1,600 new jobs are antici- 
pated for the fourth quarter of this year. With more than four months remaining 
in 1950, the total of new job openings because of industrial expansion has already 
almost equalled the figure for the whole of 1949. 





1 Return to Capital and Family Labour is the farm income available for family living 
expenses, capital expenditure and savings, after an allowance has been made for all current 
cash expenses and depreciation. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1949. United Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs. 
Prepared by the Research and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. 
Lake Success, N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto). June, 1950. pp. xv + 299. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1949 is the third annual survey of the European 
economy to be undertaken by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. 
It follows the Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe and the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 which were published in 1948 and 1949 respectively. 


The Survey provides a record of continued progress in production, investment and 
trade in most European countries during the year 1949. In the last chapter devoted 
to the analysis of past trends and future potentialities for economic development the 
conclusion is reached that European industrial production could be increased by 
about 50 per cent during the next ten years provided that employment and investment 
are maintained at high levels. If development is carried on at such a rate it is 
suggested that many problems which now appear intractable would become far easier 
to solve and a broader basis would be established for the whole process of economic 
development in later years. 


While the Survey thus contains a note of moderate optimism with regard to the 
possibilities of continued economic growth, it is mainly concerned with the immediate 
threats to the expansion of production and trade. The gravest menace to continued 
economic stability and growth, particularly in Western Europe, appears to be the 
unresolved problem of overseas payments. The analysis indicates that the major 
development in this field during the past year—the devaluation of Sterling and of 
many other European and overseas currencies—had become a necessary corrective 
to price inequalities but it concludes that devaluation is most unlikely to provide 
a solution to the central problem of the dollar shortage. 


The scope of the report is indicated by the chapter headings: Trends of Pro- 
duction; The Allocation of Resources; Internal Stability and Employment; Intra- 
European Trade and Payments; The Balance of Payments and Overseas Trade; Prices, 
Devaluation and the Terms of Trade; The Continuing Problem of International Equi- 
librium; The Prospects of Expansion in European Production. 


Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects 1950. United Nations. Lake Success, 
N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto). June, 1950. pp. xx ++ 515. 


The Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects 1950 is the second in a series 
to be published by the United Nations secretariat at the request of the Economic 
and Social Council. It covers the period January 1949 to January 1950, and includes 
continuing projects carried over from previous years, as well as additional projects 
undertaken, planned or authorized during 1949. It therefore shows the work in 
hand in 1949 and, in so far as possible, the projects carried over to or to be initiated 
during 1950. 


VAN DE WIEL, F. and LE MAIR. De Practijk van de nieuwe Landbouwpolotick. 
Assen, near Groningen, Holland, Van Gorcum & Co. 1950. pp. 50. 


This Dutch publication illustrates the functioning of the new agricultural policy 
in the Netherlands. The book of 50 pages is the first number of a research series 
as projected by the Agricultural Institute for Economics at The Hague, Holland. 
This is the second and substantially revised edition fresh off the press. 


Observers of agricultural market and price policies and their manner of imple- 
mentation under a controlled system will find in this publication a compact and 
concise presentation of Dutch agricultural policy as adopted in 1948 and how it is 
applied in practice. 

The survey falls into four chapters. The first deals with targets and means 
to attain the targets, outlining the general effects and the interrelation of the two. 
A passing reference provides a glimpse of the legal basis on which the new policy 
rests and points out all the authorities, in order of priority, involved in carrying 
out the regulations. . 


The subsequent parts describe the intricacies of control machinery and _ hier- 
archy as applied to field crops, garden produce and livestock production. 
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(a) Revised each issue. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price I ndezes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 

Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 

Preliminary. 
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THE ECONOMIC 


Year-End Review.'—The value of all 
goods and services produced in Canada, 
or the Gross National Product in 1950, 
will exceed $17 billion, between seven 
and eight per cent above 1949. The rate 
of activity has risen during the year, in 
the first half in response to the gathering 
boom in the United States, and later in 
response to international developments 
and the large new demands that these 
impose on western economies already 
operating at a high level. This heighten- 
ing activity is accompanied by mounting 
prices. Commodity wholesale price levels 
at the beginning of 1950 were slightly 
lower than those of a year ago. However, 
by the third quarter of 1950 levels of both 
wholesale and retail prices were at all- 
time highs, appreciably above preceding 
1948 peaks for all major commodity 
groups with the exception of farm prod- 
ucts. About half of the estimated 
increased value of G.N.P. in 1950 is thus 
due to these higher average prices than 
in 1949 and half to increased real output. 

While the value of output has more 
than tripled since 1939, physical output 
this year will likely exceed that of 1939 
by about 75 per cent. The volume of 
farm production has increased by 10 per 
cent in the same period. There is thus 
a significant growth in the production 
of other industries relative to that of 
agriculture. The number’ employed, 
another physical measure of activity, has 
increased by about 25 per cent during 
this period. Unemployment, in spite of 
more than a decade’s growth in the labour 
force, is only a fraction of what it was 
before the war. 

A large part of this year’s increase in 
output is directed toward meeting the 
growing demands of governments, and 
the Federal Government’s accelerating 
defence program in particular. Business 
investment in plant, equipment and. hous- 
ing, in spite of some hesitation early in 
the year, will be moderately higher in 
real terms. The physical volume of con- 
sumer expenditure is also somewhat 
higher, as is the volume of exports. 
Although high import values are being 
registered from month to month, in 
physical terms imports are substantially 
unchanged from those in 1949. 








1 Based on a review of the domestic situation 
appearing in the October, 1950 issue of The 
Current Review of Agricultural Conditions 
in Canada. 
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SITUATION, 1950 


The general readjustment of exchange 
rates in September 1949, in which 
the pound sterling was devalued by 30:5 
per cent in terms of U.S. dollars and the 
Canadian dollar by 9-09 per cent, might 
have been expected to have had a mildly 
deflationary influence on commodity 
prices in North America. However, this 
was offset by an expansion of American 
demand which has resulted in a con- 
tinuing rise in price, accentuated by the 
invasion of Korea. 

During 1950 the world dollar gap has 
been sharply reduced and many overseas 
countries have been able to increase their 
gold and dollar reserves. Canada’s gold 
and U.S. dollar reserves increased by 
$138 million in the first half of 1950, and 
by $530 million in the third quarter. At 
that time it became apparent that a con- 
siderable capital inflow was taking place 
in the expectation that there would be 
an, early appreciation of the Canadian 
dollar from a discount of 9:09 per cent 
to parity with the U.S. dollar. Having in 
mind the speculative nature of the inflow 
and the difficulty of offsetting its infla- 
tionary consequences the Government 
took steps to discourage this movement 
by announcing on September 30 that the 
exchange rate would be determined by 
market forces with no fixed parity in 
relation to the U.S. dollars. 


The changing pattern and level of 
activity in the Canadian economy in 
1949 and 1950 can perhaps best be inter- 
preted as reflecting the changing charac- 
ter of external demands on Canadian 
resources and Canadian production. Dur- 
ing 1949 the sterling area continued to 
restrict its purchasing in dollar areas, 
intensifying its efforts after the exchange 
crisis in August of that year. Accordingly 
Canadian exports to the United Kingdom 
and the rest of the sterling area have 
shown a virtually continuous decline and 
by the end of August were down 37 per 
cent from the same eight months’ period 
in 1949. Meanwhile the recession which 
set in in the United States late in 1948, 
by mid-1949 was having a perceptible 
effect on Canadian exports to that coun- 
try. Export prices were easing and there 
was some decline in production and em- 
ployment in a number of important 
export industries. But by mid-1950 
recovery in the United States had devel- 
oped into boom proportions, characteristi- 
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cally bringing about an up-turn in prices 
and sharply enhanced demands on foreign 
sources of supply. Although merchandise 
exports to all countries for the year as a 
whole will be moderately higher, the 
shift between Canada’s principal markets 
is indeed remarkable. 


The high level of activity in Canada 
has maintained the value of imports at 
a high level and the progressive removal 
of import restrictions has also contributed 
to the same result. The gradual recovery 
of production in Europe and the improved 
competitive position of the European 
seller in the Canadian market following 
the re-alignment of currencies in Septem- 
ber, 1949, have fostered some shift toward 
European sources of supply. Thus 
whereas merchandise imports from West- 
ern Europe and the United Kingdom at 
the end of seven months of 1950 were 
up 20 per cent, imports from the United 
States were up only five per cent. Since 
the United States is Canada’s major 
source of supply for imports, the devalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar in September 
1949 gave a distinct lift to import prices 
so that the physical volume of imports 
between 1949 and 1950 is substantially 
unchanged despite the rise in import 
values. 

This stability in imports in the face of 
rising domestic production and consump- 
tion reflects a combination of factors. 
Relative availabilities and relative prices, 
particularly after the September 1949 
revaluation of currencies, favoured some 
shift towards procurement in domestic as 
opposed to United States sources. In 
addition the gradual broadening of 
Canada’s industrial base continues, result- 
ing in the production domestically of 
goods hitherto imported. 

Although the shift in the direction of 
import trade has not been as spectacular 
as the shift in the direction of export 
trade, it has helped to bring about a near 
balance in the accounts with Canada’s two 
principal trading partners—the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. 
The sharp reduction in sterling surplus 
and in U.S. dollar deficit is perhaps the 
most notable development this year. 

New funds available to nearly 14 
million consumers for spending in Canada 
in 1950, even taking into account the 
refund of the wartime forced savings in 
1949, will apparently be higher this year 
than last by three to four per cent. The 
sum of all personal incomes, including 
for example net income of agriculture 
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and other unincorporated business, inter- 
est and dividends received by persons, as 
well as the total of all labour incomes, 
will probably exceed $13 billion. This 
is the amount that is used to pay personal 
direct taxes, to save or to spend. Rising 
personal income underlies the evident 
strength of consumer markets during the 
course of the year. Nevertheless, con- 
sumer spending behaviour was _ not 
immune from the slight hesitation and 
uncertainty that existed in the economy 
generally in the early months of the 
year. There was some firming in con- 
sumer markets in the early summer and 
with the outbreak of war in Korea the 
fear of shortages and expectation of 
higher prices has acted as a stimulant 
to consumer spending, although there is 
little evidence to suggest widespread 
scare buying. 

For the year as a whole, consumer 
expenditure is expected to be up from 
1949 at least five per cent, the major 
part of which would represent higher 
consumer prices. 


Agriculture.—Output of farm products 
in the 1946-50 period is somewhat below 
the wartime high level but well above the 
immediate pre-war total. This lower 
output has been due mainly to weather 
conditions. The 1950 output will likely 
exceed the 1949 total by nearly 15 per 
cent, the gain being due to increased 
yields of grains. Total output would have 
been higher but the size of the wheat crop 
was substantially reduced by early frost. 
In addition much of the crop will be 
downgraded because of frost damage. 

Value of exports of Canadian farm 
products in 1950 will be lower than the 
1949 total of $967-8 million. It would 
still be higher than the value of goods 
exported in 1939 but below the high of 
$1-1 billion in 1945. The most marked 
increase in exports has been the move- 
ment of beef cattle, and beef and veal 
to the United States. But there has been 
a sharp drop in egg exports, mainly due 
to the loss of the United Kingdom market. 

There were only three export contracts 
with the United Kingdom—wheat, cheese 
and bacon. The four-year wheat agree- 
ment ended on July 31, 1950. The other 
two contracts continue until December 
31, 1950. 

On the whole prices received by farm- 
ers in 1950 declined slightly from the 
1949 level, although for individual com- 
modities the 1950 prices showed a greater 
degree of variability than those in the 
previous year. 
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Prices paid by farmers for goods and 
services used for production and for 
living have continued their upward move- 
ment. Prices paid by farmers have not 
risen as rapidly as prices received since 
1940 but their behaviour has also been 
less erratic. The composite price index 
number of goods, services and cost of 
living in 1950 is above that for 1949 with 
the greatest increase in the price of 
equipment and materials. Lesser increases 
occurred in wages paid and the cost of 
living. 

Cash and net farm income in 1950 will 
be below the 1948 and 1949 totals. How- 
ever they will be substantially above that 
of any prewar and war year. Operating 
expenses are estimated to be higher in 
1950 than in 1949 as a result of a continu- 
ing increase in the price of goods and 
services used by farmers. As a result of 
higher costs and a slightly lower price 
level net farm income will be down 
somewhat. 


Economic Controls.—The inflationary 
possibilities inherent in the new situation 
arising out of the Korean war are 
acknowledged by the government in new 
legislation passed at the emergency ses- 
sion of Parliament in September. There 
is a difference between the current situa- 
tion and that of 1939. Canadian industry 
then. was not operating at capacity. In 
1950 Canadian industry is operating at 
close to capacity so that the impact of 
the increased defence program, although 
small by comparison, will not be without 
some effect, especially on the critical 
defence materials. The Essential Mate- 
rials (Defence) Act gives the government 
the power to allocate, and to control 
the prices of, essential materials and 
services. It is stand-by power to be 
invoked by order-in-council if and when 
voluntary allocation is not practicable 
or satisfactory or if exorbitant prices 
appear to be interfering with the desired 
distribution of essential materials. The 
present emergency is not considered to 
warrant comprehensive controls but only 
such powers as will ensure that particular 
searcities do not impede the defence 
program. 

In discussing the likely inflationary 
impact of an expanded defence program 
and measures to counter this pressure, 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada, in 
an address entitled “Expectations and 
Events” given in Toronto on November 
9, 1950, stated, 


Specific credit controls and a strong 
monetary policy are appropriate and neces- 
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sary weapons of self-defence for the 
community against such actions. But the 
fundamental policy clearly must be the 
fiscal one of reducing spendable incomes, 
by increased taxes, to the extent that the 
available supply of goods is being reduced 
by the demands of the defence programme. 
And so long as re-armament expenditures 
go on increasing, I believe that Govern- 
ment revenues should anticipate the future 
level of requirements rather than merely 
try to Keep pace with current require- 
ments. Anticipations of future develop- 
‘ments might induce larger current spending 
by various groups, if not offset by larger 
current discouragement of such spending. 
Consumer Credit Regulations.—Instal- 
ment sales became subject to regulation 
on November 1, 1950. The Government 
has decided to impose a moderate degree 
of restraint on the use of consumer 
credit as one means of helping to 
check inflationary pressures arising from 
mounting defence expenditures. The re- 
strictions are intended to result in some 
change in existing consumer credit prac- 
tices, but they are less severe than those 
which were imposed during wartime. 
They will be varied as required by 
changing circumstances. 


The new Consumer Credit Regulations 
are imposed under The Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act passed at the 
last session of Parliament. 


All goods are covered by the Regula- 
tions with certain exceptions. Some of 
the more important exceptions are real 
estate, stocks, bonds, securities, goods for 
professional or business use, buses, trucks, 
implements and equipment used exclu- 
sively in farming and fishing, and build- 
ing materials. 


In order to provide for equality of 
treatment and to avoid circumvention of 
the restrictions on instalment sales, 
similar terms are applied to loans made 
by banks and other lending agencies for 
the purchase of goods. For example, a 
loan for the purchase of an automobile 
cannot exceed 662 per cent of the cash 
price and must be repaid in regular 
instalments within 18 months. 


For automobiles, motorcycles and other 
motor vehicles, the purchaser is required 
to pay 334 per cent of the cash price at 
time of delivery. The value of trade-in 
may be counted as part of the down pay- 
ment with respect to motor vehicle 
purchases. 

When other goods are purchased on 
the instalment plan, the minimum down 
payment is 20 per cent, but not less than 
$5.00. If a trade-in is involved, the value 
of the trade-in is first to be deducted from 
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the cash price and the 20 per cent 
minimum down payment applied to the 
remainder. 


The sale contract for all classes of 
goods must specify full payment in 
regular instalments in not more than 
18 months. In no case is the instalment 
payment to be less than $5.00 per month 
or $1.25 per week. Special provisions 
are included to enable the terms of pay- 
ment to be varied to meet the circum- 
stances of farmers, fishermen, and others 
whose income is subject to seasonal 
fluctuation. 

Current Economic Developments.—The 
cost-of-living, as reported by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, rose to a new 
high. The index for October 1, 1950 was 
170:7 (1935-39=100), nearly six per cent 
gain since January 1, 1950. 


Prices on the whole also moved upward. 
There was a further increase in the 
Dominion, Bureau of Statistics general 
wholesale price index to 173-6 in Septem- 
ber from 168-5 in August, and 155-4 in 
September last year. At the beginning 
of this year the index was 157-1. 

The index number of wholesale farm 
product prices advanced to 142-7 from 
141-9 in August, but was down from last 
year’s September figure of 146-3. 


General economic activity is being 
maintained at a high rate. The number 
of dwellings on which starts were made 
in July 1950 was 10,245 as compared 
with 9,086 in the corresponding month 
last year, raising the total for the seven 
months ending July 1950 to 52,394 from 
49,285 in the like 1949 period. Comple- 
tions in July rose to 6,853 from 6,588 a 
year earlier, but were down in the seven 
months to 42,821 from 46,326. 


Department store sales in Canada in 
September, excluding Newfoundland, 
totalled $78,312,000, an increase of three 
per cent over last year’s September 
figure of $76,146,000. During the first 
nine months of the year, sales advanced 
to $572,127,000 from $565,427,000 in the 
similar period of 1949, or by one per 
cent. Factory shipments of Canadian- 
made motor vehicles during the first 
nine months of this year reached a total 
of 294,203 units, exceeding the aggregate 
for the full year 1949 by 3,569 units, and 
rising 36 per cent over last year’s nine- 
month total of 216,867 units. 


Industrial employment in Canada con- 
tinued to move to higher levels at the 
beginning of September. The advance 
index number of employment, on the 
base 1926=100, stood at 206-0 as com- 
pared with 204-4 at August 1, and 202-1 
at September 1 last year. Average weekly 
earnings fell from $45.26 at August 1 
to $44.26 at September 1, but rose from 
the September 1, 1949 figure of $43.27. 


Employment in manufacturing showed 
considerable improvement, with increases 
in the vegetable food, textile, metal- 
using and many other divisions of the 
industry. The preliminary index of fac- 
tory employment was the highest since 
April 1, 1945. Fairly large gains were 
reportedi in logging, and there were slight 
increases in several other groups. On 
the other hand, many workers in certain 
departments of the railways, laid off as 
a result of the dispute, had not been 
reinstated by the date of the latest survey. 


The total of salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income paid in all indus- 
trial groups decreased 0-7 per cent to 
$686 million in August, 1950, but con- 
siderably above the August 1949 total of 
$658 million. This is the first time that 
a decrease has occurred between July 
and August since the monthly series was 
instituted in 1946. The total labour 
income for the first eight months of 1950 
was $5,239 million compared with $5,002 
million in the same period of 1949. 


With the number of paid workers in 
agriculture near its seasonal peak in 
August, and with improved employment 
conditions in other primary industries, 
the August labour income in “Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, Fishing, Trapping, Mining” 
rose $3 million to a 1950 peak of $55 
million. The ‘Manufacturing’ and 
“Finance, Services (Including Govern- 
ment)” groups, as well as supplementary 
income, maintained their July levels, 
while “Construction” continued its grad- 
ual increase to an all-time high of $56 
million. 

The only industrial group to decline 
was “Utilities, Transportation, Communi- 
cation, Storage, Trade”: in July this group 
earned $182 million in salaries and wages 
against $172 million in August. This 
decrease reflected the effect of a strike 
by non-operating groups of railroad 
employees from August 22 to 30, inclusive. 
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ONTARIO TOBACCO FARM ORGANIZATION AND 
SELECTED NEW BELT PRODUCTION PROBLEMS! 


WILLIAM E. HAVILAND 


Tobacco Farming Types.—The typical flue-cured tobacco farmer in the 
New Belt of Ontario practices a tobacco-rye rotation or what is virtually a 
single crop system of farming. There is some diversification, however, on isolated 
patches of heavier soils located within the New Belt as well as on the outside 
margins of the New Belt.? The main New Belt area of Norfolk-Elgin-Oxford- 
Brant is pretty well surrounded by a dairy combination type of farming. In 
the Leamington-Kingsville-Harrow area of the Old Belt flue-cured tobacco 
production is part of the diversification program. As might be expected, the 
degree of specialization in New Belt farming is correlated positively with the 
size of the tobacco acreage. The latter in turn is correlated positively with the 
amount of suitable sandy soil available on the farm for tobacco. Upper limits 
to the size of the farming units are set mainly by difficulties of management 
and by shortages of capital. The modal average post-war flue farm tobacco 
acreage is 27 acres, and most of the farms fall in the 15-38 acre range. 

The typical burley tobacco farm in the Old Belt is diversified with two 
or more cash field crops or with cash field crops and livestock combined. There 
is some combination of burley tobacco with both cash field and garden crops 
in the Harrow-Leamington area. Many of the burley farmers practice four- 
or five-year rotation with burley following one or two years of grasses or 
legumes. The modal average burley tobacco acreage per farm is in the -1-2:0 
acre range. 


New Belt Tobacco Farm Organization.—The post-war normal organiza- 
tion of a fairly typical New Belt tobacco farm (Farm F) is presented here 
for illustrative purposes. The land on Farm F is rolling Plainfield sand except 
for one fairly flat sandy loam field. The basic annual tobacco acreage allotted 
to this farm by the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario is 
3) acres. 


Normal Organization and Inventory of New Belt Farm F 








Acres Estimated Market Value 1949 

PEG AICCO PI to Sin ne oh do sie ve we 30 
Demo iy ikgas Ais  R hohe t Acid cic oop Qi 30 LAGOA ined pliaines tos ATA $20,190 
1S Ce a) Re: CRS as eee 12 Daiidivies. uRae chert cee eke lo OF 14,780 
Permanent pasture .....cs0s..s0 3 Ae TG co) ae < ees ee 5,280 
EVV GOU 5 gre ws Pees) Cue tn dss: a Bt 8 
PRC TORORD oh NOLL Pees tar. ienaden ole adsuaicns 9 UGCA Veneto vessel WS «Gs $40,250 
PAPUISLOOH ChGs onc cau ons tka 5 
Waste and unused tobacco land ... 53 

SOAP ME. Sete ee RE cd kG see eos 150 


Buildings: 6 kilns, 2 greenhouses, pack barn with accessories, barn, garage, tower tank, 
chicken coop and house. 

Equipment: Medium (2-plough) tractor with accessories, riding cultivator with hoeing 
attachment, 2 scufflers, drag harrow, culti-packer, combination tobacco planter 
and fertilizer drill, 2 hand planters, stationary water tank, water barrels, 
sprayer, 5 boats, stalk cutter, wagon on rubber, manure spreader, mower, dump 
rake, hay fork, $-ton truck, car, and grain drill (shared). 


Two rotations are practised on Farm F. The major one is the traditional 
two-year tobacco-rye rotation on the Plainfield sand, and the minor one is an 
indifferently-managed oats-hay (red clover)-hay rotation on the 12-acre sandy 





1The first article of this series appeared in The Economic Annalist, October, 1950. 

2On diversified flue farms, if the tobacco enterprise is small it is usually managed along 
with the other crops by the operator, but if the tobacco enterprise is large it is usually handled 
separately from the other farm crops and enterprises by a share-grower. 
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loam field. Part of the oats and hay is fed to a team of horses which, in this 
case, is hired for the six-week tobacco harvest. Farm F is not a family-type 
farm, and so Farmer F has to hire all of his help most of which is seasonal. 
Two men are hired for most of the year, but they are paid by the day and 
according to the going seasonal wage. The operating statement for a normal 
post-war year on Farm F is presented here for illustrative purposes. 


Table 1.—Operating Statement for a Normal Post-War Year on New Belt Farm F 





RECEIPTS: 
Lobacco— 130 Ibei:x GUESS X OOG LI eee ey ae $13, 221 
—tying and grading 33,900 Ibs. x 1.75e........2....... 593 
wa $13,814 
HVE TT Suse k SEO Relat ena ten te oe Rete lcicl, , CUTE LAS So sie Se eee 191 
Bave—15) tons 2: 915:00 4 waned ae cons mee ala tii ne eek ct), A Rd ete ie eee 169 
Miscellaneous Pas Tana cae hatte tne ee Go ca ete tee aan yee ae ey 50 
$14, 224 
EXPENSES: 
Reserve for depreciation—buildings......................... 565 
——machinery and equipment........ 641 
eee 1,206 
Expenditures: 
Labour:| planting——-3 men’x $5 x20 days) 8 y.0..0505000..0... 300 
hoeing--3, mien Sot 4 AV ee eh ae cdo mech knees . 211 
topping—2 men x $6 x 4 daysy................cc050. 4§ 
suckering00 AGS.ik ele shee eh 360 
priming—6 men x $9.50 x 18 days.................. 1,027 
driving—2, Men X e0,00 £16. ARVEne sok. cole os. Bog 
handing—4 men x $7.50 x 18 days................... 540 
tying-—2\ men )x/$9:50 2:18 daysie). vis ceeded lb ee 342 
curing-—$84— Gwks.)+- $50.2. ee eae face cece lows 554 
stripping, grading, etc.—3 men x $5 x 72 days....... 1,080 
non-season work of 2 hired men—2 men x $5 x 146 days 1,460 
7 | 780, Lot 
Repairs: tractor trek ear tie eee baa Ate By cas 362 
Other Cummins os vee kere ee Nee ee a, 163 
buildingss/ eT ag Mee eee ee 650 
—_——— eis 
Fertilizer: 16-5'tona (2-10-8) x $33:90. 0 a... oe ase place ct 560 
4H CONS THATUTS Abs 000. feos Nae toe rs TPES To oe 157 a 
a 1 
Fuel oil for cornoe tO 5raisam 18 levine be Osseo: dt We eee 596 
Gas) oil and grdame tis pees he ee Ay i ST AD ee ad 375 
Insurance; Tire—piildings’ iso) Noe el oe oak ste cule. 75 
CLOD Sie lc Shasta cca ree ee can ae er RRP as ioe a On 156 
—_— 231 
CHIstOTA Work! Na. cna tnnia tl" AHO) eee en cRa bel chs ie gee ala Ue 200 
Taxes and licenses...... uM Nas ie ARMM font crany celta, dew kate ef cha ee one 195 
HIsetricity ain telepnionepemae een eee. lc cin meee ear 85 
OGY At bel, C ea Aae RNG Re alee MR ete a Bes) 2 a a UE Pes Ae 77 
Reat olieam ot harvests ae we dee ee eemedie) . Umea we ebb ae iia! ve 72 
PGISOUE i: ji. Bids Res oe Uk aT: SRE ETE Ct tan AME eet Nia rede eae 69 
Miscollaneouss 5.000) lath x Sen finn ie Le ey 100 
Stritig, paper’ tC Aree ee. eee 45 
THUG tu cir ae coe Me as ey) ne ee 38 
THArketing MOAT are te ace oe ee cledueye gees. 27 
Peed (23027 ee ees he eu a kee! 13 
pulletas ) sca 5, Tea rae gets) ae Vie 10 
—— §$ 233 
— $10, 179 
———— $11,385 
NED FARM IN COMB i i8e.3.5 cod divee nati ogebiones daca oi CD Renee = wn ibe sel $ 2,839 


The receipts and expense items are, in the main, listed in descending order 
of importance. The tobacco returns dominate the receipts side of the normal 
budget on this specialized farm. The main function of the rye crop is to rest 
and rebuild the soil and not to act as another cash crop. But, when rye prices 
are high as in 1946-48, rye becomes a somewhat significant secondary source 
of income. 

Labour is a very heavy item of expense.! Most of the labour bill (from 
topping through to curing) is for work done in the July-September period. 


1See the section on labour in the article which appeared in the October 1950 issue of The 
Economic Annalist. 
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If all of the normal post-war expenses of operating this highly specialized 
farm are, arbitrarily, charged against the tobacco, the cost per tobacco acre 
on Farm F is about $379. The cost, of course, would vary considerably from 
farm to farm. The Farm F income of $2,839 is net of all cash outlays connected 
with the farm business and of a reserve for depreciation of the farm buildings 
and equipment.! This net farm income is a payment for Farmer F’s own labour 
and management and also a return on his investment. Moreover, the household 
had the use of the farmhouse and the produce from the garden and a few hens. 
It is necessary to repeat that the operating statement presented above for 
illustrative purposes is for a normal post-war year on a modal-type Ontario 
flue-cured tobacco farm. The operating statement has to be modified, to a 
greater or lesser extent, to fit the special conditions of other farms or of partic- 
ular years on this farm. 


Old Belt Tobacco Farm Organization.—Because of the diversification in 
the Old Belt it is much less realistic than it is for the New Belt to speak of a 
modal or representative type of tobacco farm. Old Belt Farm B which is pre- 
sented here for illustrative purposes is representative at least with respect to 
its burley acreage and its general diversification. Farm B is located on level 
Brookston clay. 


Normal Organization and Inventory of Old Belt Farm B 





Acres Estimated Market Value 1949 
Oy pene Manse. als. ROE SoU 26 
VV Rte PEay, tome ek RRMA Re 14 EGA Bee coe way) i 8 ae $4,700 
OCR CIE A AE omen ea) cea RTRs On Re 11 TS UMA S ct icy as et Ae etl od ges iG 3,050 
Corn: 9 COREE cp aE Re a Ot a 2,680 
ASU's oe ea ae 6 Livepuoele 2 o\sae seceten aoa. 0 4 1,370 
Batavew.. 02. ui pe Os ee has 3 ae 
Bey (and: pasture): aces es % 9 AGOIEUR, Vales Ie islet pas IG eene lees $12,100 
LIM DODMAUOOR osc. se Pan oss ot 8 Sees 8 
MOIROOO. tha oa tad sett Sr cles Sack oe i nae fs 
Permanent, PAStUTes vcs ics css ce “4 
Farmstead, ditches, etc. ....... Deo Livestock: 2 horses, 9 dairy cows and 6 
young cattle. 
PULA Tick cereale Hae ert § LSsi. Buildings: Barn, silo, Corn crib, 2 brooder 
OW ied baa dat as Be ceddien 50} houses, coop, implement shed, 
pPVeMILOM. elie secs eas! ea 9 38) garage and house. 


Equipment: A small and a medium tractor etc., riding cultivator with hoeing attachment, 
scuffler, drag harrow, tobacco planter, fertilizer drill, wagon on rubber, 
wagon on steel, grain drill, grain binder, mower, side-delivery rake, hay 
loader, fork and slings, corn planter with fertilizer attachment, soybean drill, 
milling machine, elevator and car. 


Production Facilities.—The tobacco leaf-handling operations do not 
lend themselves readily to mechanization because the element of judgment is so 
important in these operations, but the working of the land, planting etc., call 
for a wide range of tools, machines and the skills to use them. The combined 
value of the machinery and building categories of capital goods equals about 
45 per cent of total farm value in both tobacco belts. Furthermore, census 
data show that the combined value of machinery and buildings has been increas- 
ing in both belts relative to the value of land. The rise in the value of equipment 
is more clear-cut than that for buildings. The increase in the number of tractors, 
for example, has been impressive. Since the tractor is a power unit and is 
usually the most expensive item of farm machinery, this increase is a fairly 
reliable index of the trend toward greater mechanization. 





1There is no carry-over of tobacco on the farm because of the product’s perishability in 
an unprocessed state. Furthermore, the differences between opening and closing inventories of 
other New Belt crops or supplies are negligible. In most cases, corresponding to a normalized 
farm organization, there is also a normal (i.e. stable) inventory. Farm inventory changes for 
these reasons have been excluded from the operating statement. 
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Table 2.—Operating Statement for a Normal Post-War Year on Old Belt Farm B 


RECEIPTS: 


Dairy enterprise: milk—614 cwt. x $3...............cccceeee 
livestock, 1 beef and 2 veal................ 
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EXPENSES: 


Reserve for depreciation—buildings....................... 
—machinery and equipment...... 


Expenditures: 
Labour: 


Te bacco pisnting.cb ele ieee | pele le eet 
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Rent—lands 35 acsveens 2. cee ee 
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Custom work—combining soybeans.................... 
trucking tobacco, wheat and beans........ 
BhESdding Corman et ee cee eee 
Gilling isto. Pesci Geen ere et Od oe 


Plan tht OCC oo tke hos Rt Mee aa eg) oy 
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artificial breeding 
burley board fees 


NET FARM INCOME 
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181 


573 


566 


189 


$ 3,988 
1,968 
40 
$ 5,996 
300 
$ 3,047 
————— $3,347 


pis wise Gualei’ (eae abe wih Sel Ale Mead PRR ek tala Jy cc Abate cl era On ee ead aie Re et $ 2,649 


The tractor provides the extra power needed to spring-plough the tobacco 
land in the New Belt (a practice recommended in order to keep the land 
covered during the winter) and to haul the two-furrow ploughs and the two- 
row tobacco planters, cultivators and stalk-cutters which are coming into more 
common use. The number of cars in the New Belt also has increased con- 
siderably. An automobile of some sort is almost indispensable for the farm 
business during the summer months and particularly for tobacco harvesting. 
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The rate of technological progress has been fairly rapid in the New Belt 
because the industry is young and the farmers are receptive to new ideas such 
as the trend in general farm machinery towards more hydraulic processes. 
New Belt farmers are liberal spenders, and last year’s profits sometimes govern 
their capital purchases more than other economic considerations. 


The Optimum Use of Resources in Tobacco Farming.—The majority of 
the tobacco farmers are interested in maximizing their profits over the years. 
The choice among alternative tobacco farm organizations, farming practices 
and intensities of practice is likely to be governed, therefore, more by the 
effects on the sustained net farm income than by any other criterion.! The net 
farm income effect, of course, is not the exclusive criterion of choice from the 
points of view of the farmer or of society. 

The single cash-crop system of farming is the simplest type from the view- 
point of the economic principles involved while the diversified crops-livestock 
system is the most complicated. The main problem of management of a 
specialized New Belt farm is that of combining in the most effective way the 
factors of production such as land, labour and capital in order best to achieve 
the farmer’s main purpose in the business. The manager of a diversified Old 
Belt farm must not only combine the factors of production most effectively 
within each of his farm enterprises, but, in addition, he must determine the 
most effective combination of enterprises. The latter problem has to be solved 
as a whole by the farmer, and not in isolation for any single constituent enter- 
prise such as tobacco. Certain New Belt production problems are discussed in 
the remainder of the article to illustrate these economic principles. 

Usually the rye harvesting in the New Belt is handled best by custom 
combining since it conflicts seriously with the tobacco operations. Although 
the rye straw is most effective if disked-in right after combining without 
waiting for the end of the tobacco harvest, it may not pay to do so if it must 
be done at the expense of neglecting the tobacco. 

The maintenance of a high level of organic matter in the New Belt soils 
is not as important as frequent replenishment of the organic matter. The experi- 
mental stations have asserted that at least a three-year rotation, properly chosen 
and with appropriate fertilization, is required to maintain the organic matter 
and control black rootrot in the unstable sandy soils of the New Belt. The 
stations consider a tobacco-rye-rye rotation to be very promising from the 
viewpoints of stabilizing and increasing farm income.? This official view is 
based on the beneficial effects of the three-year rotation on rootrot, humus, 
yields and gross dollar returns per acre, any or all of which, of course, do not 
necessarily indicate increased farming profitability. Very few farms use the 
three-year rotation for the sound economic reason that it usually is not profit- 
able to do so under existing price and productivity conditions. The ratio of 
economic advantage currently favours tobacco specialization of a high order 
on the uniformly sandy New Belt farms. Furthermore, tobacco prices would 
have to fall considerably, relative to those of alternative New Belt crops and 
to farming costs, before a longer rotation would be adopted. Finally, there would 
be some economic inertia present due to the current capitalization on the basis 
of the traditional two-year rotation. 





1 Budgeting these alternatives is the practical procedure for adjusting production on the 
farm to the mcst profitable combination of the various inputs. For an example of the use 
and fruitfulness of the budgeting technique see Black, Clawson, Sayre and Wilcox, Farm 
Management. New York, 1947. 

2 See, for example, H. F. Murwin, “A Change from Pounds to Quality”. Delhi News Record. 
Annual Tobacco Edition 1948. p. 2. 
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Consider, for example, the probable net income effects of changing to a 
tobacco-rye-rye rotation on modal-type Farm F. It is estimated that the normal 
tobacco yield would increase by about 110 lbs. per acre without any change in 
quality.t Assuming that present price relationships continue, the three-year 
rotation would make the following changes in Farm F receipts compared with 
the normal post-war picture presented in the operating statement above: 
tobacco —$2,018, sale of excess tobacco plants +$150, rye +$74, net change 
in receipts —$1,794. The rotation change would make the following changes 
in Farm F expenses: labour —$804, fertilizer and manure —$82, oil for curing 
—$99, custom work +$55, insurance —$23, rent of team —$12, poisons —$15, 
string, etc. —$10, net change —$990. Net farm income, therefore, would be 
$804 less than under the two-year rotation. If, instead, of three-year tobacco 
(rye)-corn(rye)-rye(rye) rotation were adopted, the net farm income would 
be about $639 less than with the present tobacco-rye rotation. To move to 
four-year rotation would be worse, from the net income standpoint. Since the 
total suitable tobacco land on this farm is limited to 70 acres, the cash crop 
take-off would be reduced drastically by changing to the longer rotations. If 
over ten years into the future are considered, however, tobacco yields under the 
alternative two- and three-year rotations might well diverge enough to make 
the three-year rotations preferable. Certainly, in the longer run (say 25 years) 
patterns of farming may shift considerably. 

In the event of a fall or expected fall in the price of fiue-cured leaf, the 
Marketing Association might decree a drastic cut in tobacco acreages. The effect 
of such an action might not only be to bolster sagging leaf prices, but, if 
sustained, to expedite the transition to three-year rotations. Unless the acreage 
restrictions were phenomenally successful in bolstering tobacco prices, the size 
of the New Belt farming units would probably increase and their number 
decrease. Many farmers would get pinched in this re-organization, especially 
those without capital reserves. 

The discussion has so far been concerned with alternative major rotations 
on the lighter-textured tobacco soils. Except on the most highly specialized 
farms, however, there are some heavier as well as lighter soils. On the diversi- 
fied fiue farms the heavier land on which tobacco is not grown produces 
important cash and feed crops such as oats, wheat, corn and hay, but more 
often the heavy land is quite limited and is often neglected. The more heavy 
land there is on a New Belt farm the more reason there is, of course, to con- 
sider its economic possibilities. 

The possibilities of the economic use of heavier land on the more specialized 
flue farms are rather limited due to the small amount of such land in most 
cases and due to tenure and other complications in some cases. The typical 
flue farm has need for a limited amount of pasture, a need which is more or less 
effectively filled by leaving the heavy land in sod. Unless the amount of 
heavy land available is considerable, the net income effects of utilizing it 
will not be large compared with the returns from the tobacco enterprise. For 
this reason, it is very difficult to diversify a flue farm which is not owner- 
operated at the outset or which cannot be owner-operated. If the heavy land 
is appreciable in amount, diversification can even out to some extent the farm 
labour requirements over the year, spread financial risks and improve farming 
practices. The demands of tobacco farming on management are quite heavy, 
however, and it may pay the owner-operator to handle only the non-tobacco 
enterprises himself and get a share-grower to manage the tobacco enterprises. 





1 Quantitative data on this matter are scanty. 
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In many cases where the heavy land is rather limited, its economic fitness 
for crop diversification is enhanced by introducing a winter beef-fattening and 
hog-finishing enterprise. A livestock enterprise on a flue farm either has to 
compensate for the income lost by an accompanying shift to a major rotation 
longer than the two-year tobacco-rye one and including feed crops, or else 
it has to fit into the minor rotation on any heavier land by producing the feed 
on that land leaving the major rotation intact. Such a livestock enterprise 
has some distinct economic advantages. It permits a considerable reduction in 
the manure bill. It comes almost exclusively at a relatively slack season in 
tobacco operation. It enables the fuller use of the heavier land—indeed the 
size of the livestock enterprise would be limited in most cases by the amount 
of heavier land available to grow feed. Although in many cases livestock 
enterprises on this limited scale would not require much additional labour, such 
enterprises undoubtedly would fit best into the family-type flue farms. 


Commercial fertilizer is an important factor in New Belt farming. The 
typical application is about 1,100 lbs. of 2-12-10 per acre. Apparently a heavier 
fertilizer application than this is not necessary in most cases to obtain good 
yields and quality of tobacco. Unfortunately no normal physical input-output 
curves with quality indexes are available for the main New Belt soil types. 
If such curves existed they would provide a closer guide for the farmer than 
the current wide fertilizer range recommendations. By budgeting the income 
effects of alternative rates of fertilizer-use the farmer could determine the 
rate which would produce the largest sustained net farm income. The incon- 
sistencies which exist between the official recommendations and those of ferti- 
lizer manufacturers enhance to some extent the difficulty to the farmer in 
discovering the most economical rate of fertilizer-use under his particular 
farming conditions and in view of current fertilizer and tobacco prices. 

Major production problems facing Ontario tobacco farmers in addition to 
choosing the optimum rotation and rate of fertilizer-use include the determina- 
tion of the most efficient use of labour, credit, buildings and equipment. The 
choice among different ways of using these inputs is likely to be made by the 
farmer largely on the basis of how the decisions affect his net farm income 
over the years. 





The Minister of Trade and Commerce announced on November 8, 1950, that an 
agreement had been reached with the United States Government under which each 
country extends to the other equal priority assistance to that accorded its own defence 
contracis to ensure the supply of essential materials and components for the military 
production programs. 


The Minister stated that this does not mean the institution of a formal priorities 
system in Canada. As was recognized in the Joint Statement of Principles for Econ- 
omic Co-operation recently signed in Washington, it is neither likely nor desirable 
that there should be parallel controls on industry in the two countries in view of 
the differences in conditions which exist. Instead, in Canada the voluntary arrange- 
ments which are made to ensure priority production for Canadian defence orders will 
now also be mace available to U.S. defence orders placed with Canadian suppliers. 
In the United States Canadian orders will have the benefit of the formal U.S. system 
on priority ratings extended by the National Production Authority. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE PRICES OF 
POULTRY MEAT IN THE MONTREAL MARKET 


G. WOOLLAM AND G. MuRRAY 


Seasonal variation of chicken meat prices is closely associated with the 
time it takes to raise a chick to market weight. Light roaster and fryer prices 
vary less throughout the year than those of heavy roasters while broiler 
prices show the least variation. Poultry management techniques are primarily 
responsible for these differences in price variation and should be considered 
when interpreting a seasonal price index of poultry meat. 

Production of poultry meat on Canadian farms and marketing are com- 
plementary to the production and marketing of eggs. Returns from the sale 
of poultry meat during the period 1930-49 have been equal to 2-9 per cent of 
Canadian cash farm income as compared with 4:8 per cent from the marketings 
of eggs. However, technological changes which have taken place in the pro- 
duction and marketing of poultry meat during this period equalled those 
which developed in the production and marketing of eggs. Prior to 1930, the 
majority of poultry meat marketed was slaughtered and dressed by farmers. 
Today, the amount of poultry meat slaughtered and dressed by farmers is a 
relatively insignificant portion of total commercial marketings. The daily 
capacity of poultry processing plants in Canada has increased from less than 
100,000 birds per day in 1930 to more than 400,000 birds per day in 1950. 

The poultry industry, in addition to having developed a high degree of 
labour specialization in the production and marketing of poultry meat, has 
also undertaken to market products which appeal to consumers’ tastes. Chickens 
are marketed as broilers, fryers, roasters and capons, and must all be fattened 
if they are to meet requirements set by the Federal Department of Agriculture 
for the better grades of table poultry. Factors which influence farmers in the 
selection of size of bird they wish to market are the ratios existing between 
feed prices, and the prices of poultry meat and the market outlook. 


Broilers—birds dressing up to 2°5 pounds—may be marketed within 12 
weeks of the hatch. They respond well to modern fattening techniques and 
due to their tenderness are well received by consumers. Four crops of broilers 
may be marketed each year from one plant. 


Fryers—birds dressing from 2-5 to 3:5 pounds—are in a state of rapid 
growth and do not fatten well. They are considered a light chicken and prices 
paid for this size of chicken are generally lower than for other sizes of chicken 
of equal quality. 

Roasting chickens may be marketed as light roasters, dressing from 3-5 
pounds to 5 pounds, or as heavy roasters dressing from 5 pounds and over. 
Light roasters are still in the stage of rapid growth and so respond slowly to 
fattening techniques. Heavy roasters have reached an age when growth is 
greatly slowed down. They display a natural tendency to fatten and the rela- 
tionship between feed consumed and the gain in body weight is usually favour- 
able. Heavy roasting chickens are usually ready for market in about 24 weeks. 


Capons, as a class, require very little fattening treatment in order to qualify 
for the top grades of table poultry. Production of this type of bird is not general 
on the majority of Canadian farms but its popularity is rapidly increasing. The 
capon is more docile than the cockerel and as a result of this characteristic 
carries a correspondingly greater amount of fat during the whole growth 
period. 

The successful producer of chicken meat is a student of market prices and 
undertakes to study the relationship which exists between the product marketed, 
the price of raw materials required to produce the finished product and the 
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prices of products which compete with the finished product (chicken meat) for 
the consumers’ dollar. Prices of the various kinds of chicken meat generally 
follow well-defined patterns as do other agricultural products. 

Chart I shows the seasonal variation of the wholesale price of Grade A 
Milkfed heavy roasting chicken in the Montreal market. Montreal is Canada’s 
largest poultry market and prices which prevail in this centre indicate move- 
ments of poultry prices across Canada. The index has been calculated from 
monthly average prices paid to shippers during the years 1935-42 and 1947-49. 
Poultry meat prices were subject to price controls during the period 1943-46 
and so have been omitted from the seasonal index for that period. 
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Chart I. Seasonal Index of Wholesale Prices of Grade A Milkfed Heavy Roasting 
Chicken, Montreal. 


There is a defined seasonal price pattern for heavy Milkfed chickens with 
peak prices 10 per cent above the yearly average in June and falling to a 
point 10 per cent below in November. This results from the production pro- 
gram. The period of heavy chick hatchings begins in January and in about 
twenty-four weeks these chicks reach market weight. Marketings generally 
begin in July and gradually increase until November. The increased supply is 
accompanied by a seasonal decline in prices. 

The broken lines in Chart I on either side of the index show the range 
of price variation about the average monthly index. The June index in 1936 
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was 2 per cent below the seasonal average and during the corresponding month 
in 1938 reached a point 26 per cent above the séasonal average. The cause of 
these wide fluctuations can be attributed to unusual market conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. For this reason the influence of such extreme values has 
been excluded from the index. 

The seasonal price index for Grade A heavy fowl, calculated from prices 
paid to shippers during the period 1935-42 and 1947-49, differs from the 
seasonal price index of heavy chicken for the same period. Fowl prices begin 
their seasonal decline in June rather than in J uly but both price index series 
reach the lowest point in November. Variation in the price of fowl is only 
half as great as in that of heavy chicken. The average variation is 5 per cent 
above the yearly average in June and 5 per cent below in November. The 
culling of laying flocks provides the market with a more constant supply of 
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Chari II. Seasonal Index of Wholesale Prices of Grade A Heavy Fowl, Montreal. 


fowl meat. However, the seasonal price decline in the fall reflects the heavier 
fall culling of laying flocks. A seasonal decline in the price of red meat and 
chicken also occurs at this time. 

Fowl are kept primarily for egg production and the sale of fowl meat 
represents a salvage return to the owner of the laying flock. This is brought 
out, in part, by a comparison of the index of fowl prices with that of the index 
of the price of Grade A Large eggs in the Montreal market.1 The seasonal 
price index of fowl moves in the opposite direction to the seasonal price index 
of eggs and remains above the yearly average while egg production is high and 
falls below the yearly average when egg production slackens and laying flocks 
are culled more vigorously. 

The average seasonal price patterns of poultry meat over the period 1935-42 
and 1947-49 are only a very rough guide to the behaviour of poultry meat 
prices in any one year. Long term trends developing within the industry and 
conditions prevailing in the market during the year must also be considered. 





1 For an earlier article on seasonal variation and statistical technique used see: ‘Seasonal 
Variation in Egg Prices”, The Economic Annalist, June 1950. p. 67. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS IN THE GILBERT PLAINS AND SIFTON 
AREAS OF MANITOBA, 1949 


J. G. MACKENZIE AND T. O. RIECKEN 


The investigation of the farm business in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton 
areas is part of a comprehensive inquiry into economic and social problems 
associated with the utilization of land in Manitoba. This study and studies 
made previously are of areas representative of certain types of farming on 
fairly large areas of important soils. The study in these two areas extends 
the investigation to farms on black, degraded black, and grey-black soils. 

The Gilbert Plains area is a rectangular block of land lying between 
the northern edge of the Riding Mountains and the railway between Dauphin 
and Grandview. It includes most of the southern part of Gilbert Plains and 
Grandview municipalities. The soils are mostly clay loams and loams of the 
Meharry and Shortdale associations... The topography is gently undulating 
to smooth; there are several streams crossing the area which provide local 
topographic relief. Drainage is generally fair to good. 

The Sifton area lies immediately to the north-east of the Gilbert Plains 
area. The village of Sifton which is about 18 miles north of the town of 
Dauphin is in the centre of the area. The soils here are generally inferior 
to those of Gilbert Plains; they vary in texture from light loams to heavy 
fine sandy loams and sandy loams. The topography is generally smooth, and 
in some local areas, flat to depressional. The area is crossed by several streams 
that have very shallow channels which, in times of heavy spring runoff or 
heavy summer rains overflow their banks and flood surrounding farm lands. 

The climate of the area is similar to that prevailing over the eastern 
sections of the prairie provinces. Winters are relatively long and cold and 
summers are generally cool. The growing season is about 110 to 120 days, 
which is long enough to produce most of the cereal crops grown in Manitoba. 
Long time precipitation records indicate the annual precipitation at Dauphin 
to be about 16.5 inches. 


Method of Study.—This study was conducted for the purpose of obtaining 
information on land use and on farm organization and operation, and was 
carried out in two steps. The first step involved the collection of data relat- 
ing to ownership, assessment and occupancy of each parcel of land. The sec- 
ond was the obtaining of information relating to utilization of land, sources 
of receipts, farm expenditures, farm inventories and some information on 
the personal history of the farm operator and his family. 


The farms on which business records were taken were selected at random 
from well-defined size groups. Records were taken in each size group in 
proportion to the total number of farms in that group. Eighty-one records 
were obtained in the Gilbert Plains area and eighty in the Sifton area. 


The material presented in this article describes the farm business in 
each area. It also compares the organization and returns from these farms 
operating under similar types of farming and climatic conditions but situated 
on different grades of soil. 


The Business Year 1948-49.—-The period covered by the farm business 
record was June 1, 1948 to May 31, 1949. The 1948 crop year was a normal 
one for this area in which crop yields are fairly stable. 

For the farms visited, wheat averaged 25.2 bushels per seeded acre in 
the Gilbert Plains area and 19 bushels in the Sifton area. Yields of oats 
and barley were equally as good, being 35.6 bushels and 24.4 bushels, respec- 
tively, in the former area and 38.6 and 21.0 bushels, respectively, in the latter. 





1For a more detailed description of the soils of the area see Land Classification Map, 
Grandview Area in Manitoba. Winnipeg, Man., Soils Dept., University of Manitoba, 1944. 
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Farm Size and Tenure.—The farms of the area are small; nearly half 
are farms of one-quarter section, slightly more than a third are half-section 
farms and the remainder are larger than a half-section. The average size 
was 300 acres in the Gilbert Plains area and 257 in the Sifton area. 

In both districts there was a high percentage of owner-operators and 
only a few tenant-operators. In the Gilbert Plains district 75 per cent of the 
farm units were owned by their operators, 5 per cent were operated by tenants 
and the remainder included both owned and rented land. In the Sifton dis- 
trict ownership was slightly higher at 81 per cent, but only 3 per cent were 
tenants. 


Land Use.—Three-quarters of the total area of the Gilbert Plains farms 
and slightly less than two-thirds of the area of the Sifton farms were under 
cultivation in 1948 (Table 1). The cereal grains, wheat, oats and barley, 
are generally the most important crops in these districts. Flax acreage was 
much higher in the Sifton area in 1948 than is normal and was probably in 
response to the relatively high flax price of that year; the decline in flax price 
the following year resulted in a decrease in flax acreage and there were only 
6 acres per farm in 1949 compared to 24 in 1948. 


Table 1.—Land Utilization in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton Areas, Manitoba, 1948 
SSS eee ee 
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Coarse grains are raised mostly to provide feed for farm needs; they are 
most important in the Sifton area where more livestock is kept and where 
more farms still use horses as a source of power. Oats is the most important 
crop. 

Other crops include grasses, legumes, improved pasture, rye and buck- 
Wheat. About 10 per cent of the farms in the Sifton area reported some rye, 
averaging 12 acres per farm, while no rye was grown in the Gilbert Plains 
area. The only buckwheat grown was reported by two farmers in the Gilbert 
Plains area. Climatic conditions in these districts are favourable for pro- 
duction of grasses and legumes for hay and pasture and relatively large 
amounts of land are devoted to these crops. 

Slightly more than one-third of the land is in fallow, indicating that 
most farmers follow a three year rotation. Weed control is a problem in 
the Gilbert Plains area, while in the Sifton area the soils are lighter and 
need for moisture conservation is greater. Use of selective weed killers may 
result in some change in cropping pattern, as the need for summerfallowing 
for weed control diminishes. 


Farm Capital.—tThe relatively high average values of real estate in the 
Gilbert Plains area reflect better productivity as compared with the Sifton 
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area (Table 2). The differences in real estate values however are not due 
entirely to differences in productivity, as the average farm in the Gilbert 
Plains area is 43 acres larger than the average Sifton farm. Greater invest- 
ment in farm buildings in the Gilbert Plains area also accounts for some of 
the difference in total real estate values. The average value of farm build- 
ings in the Gilbert Plains area was $3,740 and in the Sifton area, $1,820. 

The farms of the Gilbert Plains area are, as reflected by investments in 
machinery and equipment, more highly mechanized than the Sifton farms. 
The small farms in both districts show an investment per acre of cropland 
for machinery that is much higher than for other farms in Manitoba. 


Investment in livestock was about the same in both districts, but was 
more important in the Sifton area both in terms of percentage of total invest- 
ment and as a source of income. 


Table 2.—Average Farm Capital in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton areas, Manitoba, 1948-49 
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Livestock.—In the Gilbert Plains area an average of 3 horses per farm 
was kept, mainly for choring and odd jobs. On the other hand, the Sifton 
farms had an average of 4.3 horses per farm and 15 of the 80 farms still used 
horses for all their field work. 


The availability of more pasture and a better water supply permitted 
the Sifton farmers to keep more caitle than the farmers in the Gilbert Plains 
district. An average of 4.5 cows per farm were kept in the Gilbert Plains 
area and 6.5 per farm in the Sifton area. Other cattle averaged 5.7 head in 
the Gilbert Plains area and 7.2 head in the Sifton area. Approximately one 
out of four farms kept a bull. The prevailing management practice of the 
cattle enterprise seemed to be one that supplied the farm with dairy prod- 
ucts and beef with surplus stock and dairy products sold to provide extra 
income. Most of the young stock were sold as calves, especially from the 
farms of the Sifton area. Only one farm in each of the areas sold a con- 
siderable amount of milk. Cream sales averaged $162 per farm in the Gilbert 
Plains area and $242 in the Sifton area. 


On most of the farms studied, hog production was only a side-line activity. 
Just less than half of the Gilbert Plains farms kept an average of 1.5 sows 
per farm and about the same number in the Sifton area kept 1.3 sows. Many 
farms preferred to purchase weanlings rather than keep a brood sow. While 
the hog enterprise is a minor one, it should not be assumed that hogs were 
raised only for home consumption. In the Gilbert Plains area there were 
only 58 hogs butchered on the farms surveyed, and there were about 5.5 hogs 
sold per farm. In the Sifton area there was slightly more than one hog per 
farm butchered and three hogs sold. 
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Sheep were unimportant in these areas. Of the 80 farms in the Sifton 
area only two kept any sheep and of the 81 farms of the Gilbert Plains area, 
only one farm was reported keeping sheep, having 67 ewes. 

Poultry production was more important on the farms of the Gilbert Plains 
district, where 64 of the 81 farms kept about 135 hens per farm; 17 farms kept 
no chickens. In the Sifton area 72 of the 80 farms kept an average of 72 
hens, the remainder keeping none. Fifty-four per cent of the Gilbert Plains 
farms purchased an average of 190 day old chicks and 70 per cent of the 
Sifton farms purchased an average of 140 chicks. Ducks, geese and turkeys 
were not kept in large numbers. 


Cash Receipts.—Income from the sale of crops was the most important 
source of farm revenue in these districts (Table 3). While flax provided more 
income than wheat in the Sifton area in 1948, wheat is probably a more suit- 
able crop than flax on most of these farms. In both districts the income from 
sale of livestock and farm produce is not particularly large, although one 
farm in the Gilbert Plains area received $3,500 from the sale of fluid milk and 
another sold $2,000 worth of eggs. One farm in the Sifton area had an income 
of $1,200 from the sale of fluid milk. On the whole, production of crops was. 
the major enterprise in both districts. 


Table 3.—Farm Receipts from Different Sources in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton Areas, 
Manitoba, 1948-1949 








Gilbert Plains Sifton 

Source Average Per cent Average Per cent 

per farm of total per farm of total 

dollars per cent dollars per cent 
MCAS TSS SMe OUR RP LE NORE ROME SEER ort cL MIE ad 2,143 47-5 428 15-4 
EPA R, « alab coils, naernl hh Gus wil an A 201 4-4 836 30-0 
NE afl OB 0) 41 Raa ND I RE PRR Poel Vel 8 A om 616 13-5 388 13-9 
Ca teler ee Wi iis SRO os IRAE SOL EO HE 340 eae 328 11-8 
Re te UR iol Uie tin a ahs i a 25 5-1 108 3°9 
Urulien WaVeetocic. Giese sosiee seer ee 40 9 35 1-2 
Aeshna Sace Ta tos ue eae en WEN Macrame TL. a Ag 397 8-8 341 122 
Opheritarn ineomemicy: oul seen 556 12-3 323 11-6 
Totals 0%. we hd. Aco. abe pelauia re wee 4,525 100-0 2 TaG 100-0 





# Includes the current sales of previous year’s grain. 


Farm Expenses.—The operating expenses of the farms in these areas 
varied greatly, depending on size, area, and efficiency of management. 


The average operating expenses on the farms in the Gilbert Plains area 
were $2,056 and ranged from $1,367 on the quarter-section farms to $3,361 on 
the three-quarter section farms and $5,464 on the farms larger than three- 
quarter sections. The operating expenses on the Sifton farms were consid- 
erably lower and averaged $1,388, ranging from $761 on the quarter-section 
farms to $3,439 on the farms greater than a half-section. 

The cost of labour, which includes wages and board of hired and family, 
but excludes wages and board for the operator, was the largest single item 
of expense and averaged $790 in the Gilbert Plains district and $453 in the 
Sifton area. 

The cost of operating and repairing all farm machinery and equipment 
averaged $498 in the Sifton area and $1,018 in the Gilbert Plains area. If 
the costs of depreciation and investment in machinery were added to the 
current operating costs, these figures would probably be increased about 40: 
per cent. 
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Labour.—Although the farms in these districts were small there were 
only eight of the Gilbert Plains farms and eleven of the Sifton farms on which 
the operator supplied all the labour. Sixty of the 81 farms of the Gilbert 
Plains area hired some labour, most of which was employed on farms larger 
than a half-section. Less labour was hired in the Sifton district where about 
half of the farms hired some labour. 

Few farms in either district hired labour for the full year and then it 
was generally the larger farms. Only 3 of the 80 farms in the Sifton area 
hired labour for the whole year and 14 of the 81 in the Gilbert Plains area. 
There was more unpaid labour than paid labour on the small farms and more 
paid than unpaid labour on the large farms (Table 4). 

The operator and his family supplied most of the labour in the Sifton 
district; 55 of the 80 farms reported the use of some family labour. On 46 
of the 81 Gilbert Plains farms the family supplied some of the labour. 


Table 4.—Hired Labour, Unpaid Family Labour and Operator’s Labour, Gilbert Plains and 
Sifton Areas, Manitoba, 1948-49 











Gilbert Plains Sifton 
we Per cent Per cent 
Months of Months oO 

total total 

EU BACAPATOOUIC ee fate ae hc cectaln racenthee a bees 3-58 19-9 0-96 5-9 
Unpaid family labour (exeops operator)...... 2-90 16-1 3-59 21-9 
OHerator MAAWOUL). seis ote... ws aeee Depden 11-51 64-0 11-85 72-2 
Ota WA DOUL I weer ee Pane near oct 17-99 100-0 16-40 100-0 





Although there was more labour used on the Gilbert Plains than on the 
Sifton farms it was used more efficiently. In the former area one man handled 
150 acres of cropland compared to 121 acres per man at Sifton. Cash receipts 
per man were $3,017 at Gilbert Plains and at Sifton were $2,034. 


Size of Farm and Labour Income.—Questions are often raised concerning 
the financial returns on farms of different sizes. Certainly the returns are 
low on small farms growing wheat or other grains and even if yields are 
favourable, returns often may not be sufficient to meet all costs of operation 
and maintain the farmer and his family. The relationship between size of 
farm measured in total acres and labour income! in the two areas studied is 
shown in Table 5. 


Table 5.—Relation of Size of Farm to Labour Income in the Gilbert Plains and Sifton Areas, 
Manitoba, 1948-49 



































Gilbert Plains Sifton 
Farm Size in $$ eens = 
Total Acres Number Labour Number Labour 
of farms Income of farms Income 
$ $ 

ASO 0 Si eee tne en eee Ae Mee 8 24 53 3 241 

DO) Ts OO) ate ie eee Rees I Beg ctr ccd it 20 696 23 351 

Ole OOO EE ie tie. Her, TRE edd Cant cae condi + 20 748 29 502 
Bae Sta Ey Weak a eet ek Nh Saat ns ont oie, kl ete Anta: b 17 Sane aii bade is co pa oe 

TAS Ce Ch ee ae es Dk I A aie et te aa 81 1,164 80 344 


oe ee Reed NS Ty Lines oe EN a, 7 UE AE 8 SR ea aes cae ee ee ees EEE eee 
a In the Sifton area farms larger than 360 acres were placed in one size group. 


1 Labour income is farm income less interest on capital. It represents the wage or salary of 
the farm operator. 
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All size groups showed a positive labour income and, with the exception 
of the quarter-section farms, the Gilbert Plains farms had greater returns than 
the Sifton farms of the same size. This is mainly explained by the higher 
investment in the farms of the Gilbert Plains area, particularly for land. The 
income for the Gilbert Plains farms in the 361-520 acre group is lower than 
would be expected and is probably explained by the proportionately few acres 
of cropland as compared with the half-section farms and the farms of the 
largest group. 

The difference in income between farms of different sizes in the Sifton 
area is not as great as in the Gilbert Plains area. Examining the crop and 
livestock yields for the Sifton area in 1948, it is found that wheat yields and 
livestock returns on the larger farms were 20 per cent lower than on the 
smaller farms. 

While the farms of the Gilbert Plains area are generally more productive 
than the farms of the Sifton area, the returns from the quarter-section farms 
in both areas are generally too low to provide sufficient surplus to provide 
for the living of the operator and his family. After allowing for an average 
expenditure for living expenses, of $939 in the Gilbert Plains area and $916 
in the Sifton area, the net income on these farms in the former area was 
minus $208, and in the latter area minus $240, which indicates that part of 
the cost of maintaining the family could not be paid out of current farm 
revenue. The half-section farms at Sifton had a net income of $160 and at 
Gilbert Plains the same size farms had a net income of $469 over living 
expenses. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Johnson, D. Gale. Trade and Agriculture. A study of Inconsistent Policies. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons Inc. 1950. pp. vii + 198. 

In the words of the author, 

The book is addressed to all persons interested in agricultural and trade policy. . 
The motivation for writing this book was a simple one. Since 1934 the United States has 
been evolving a foreign trade and economic policy based on the merits of expanding 
world trade through friendly and co-operative action by nations. Following the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, important strides were made in reducing 
import duties and other trade restrictions. During the same period of time, numerous 
farm programs were developed that required restrictions upon trade and other forms 
‘ of protection for American agriculture as a means of implementing the programs. 
Professor Johnson states that the two programs follow diverse routes and his 
objective in writing the book is, 
First, to indicate the nature and significance of the elements of inconsistency in 
agricultural and trade policy; second, to show how the inconsistencies can be resolved 
without sacrificing the achievement of the important goals in either policy area. 

The book is divided into 12 chapters. These are as follows: The Schism between 
Trade and Agricultural Policy; The Effect of Agricultural Policy upon Trade; 
Agricultural Programs and Trade Policy; Foreign Economic Policies and Objectives 
of Agricultural Policy; Trade Policy and the Operation of Domestic Farm Programs; 
The Need for Reformulation of Agricultural Policies; A Proposed Farm Price and 
Income Program; Effects of Proposed Farm Program upon Foreign Trade; Foreign 
Economic Policy and Economic Stability; The Problem of Agricultural Poverty; and, 
Toward Expanded World Trade. 


Proceedings of the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources. Vol. I, Plenary Meetings. United Nations, Dept. of 
Economic Affairs. Lake Success, N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto). 
1950. pp. lxi + 431. 

The United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Natural Resources (UNSCCUR) was held at Lake Success, New York, during 
August and September 1949. The Conference, which was called by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations at the direction of the Economic and Social Council, 
brought together over 700 scientists from 50 countries to discuss and consider more 
than 500 scientific papers. Canada was well represented and many of her delegates 
presented papers. The Conference was designed as a step in the mobilization of 
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the world’s great store of scientific and practical knowledge in the task of raising 
the living standards of peoples of all countries. The primary concern of the 
Conference was with the practical application of science to resource management 
and use rather than with refinements in research and scientific methodology. 

This volume includes the verbatim record of the discussions at these meetings 
as well as the full text of papers contributed. The main topics covered in the 
plenary meetings were: the world resource situation (the legacy of resource depletion, 
the increasing pressure of resources); a world review of critical shortages (food, 
forests, minerals, fuels); the interdependence of resources (the complementary 
nature of European resources, the planning of land use for full production with 
special reference to European conditions); the use and conservation of resources 
(soil and forest conservation and protection of water supplies, techniques for 
increasing agricultural production, estimates of undiscovered oil and gas reserves, 
economics of competitive fuels for various purposes and their use to meet future 
fuel requirements, metals in relation to living standards); the development of new 
resources by applied technology (fodder yeast and algae, the contribution of 
chemurgy, wood fibre, food yeast, fat synthesis by micro-organisms and its possible 
application in the food industry); methods of resource appraisal; the adaptation of 
resource programs; assessing resources in relation to industrialization plans; education 
for conservation; resource techniques for less-developed countries; integrated develop- 
ment of river basins. 

The program of UNSCCUR was divided into six major sections corresponding 
to the following principal resource fields: minerals, forests, fuels and energy, water, 
land and fish and wildlife resources. In addition there was a series of plenary 
meetings which considered the broader problems of resource development and which 
also served to give a common spirit and purpose to the entire Conference. 

The complete proceedings of the Conference are being published. There will be 
a total of eight volumes: I. Plenary Meetings; II. Mineral Resources; III. Fuel and 
Energy Resources; IV. Water Resources; V. Forest Resources; VI. Land Resources; 
VII. Wildlife and Fish Resources; VIII. Index. 


Implementation of Full Employment Policies. Report No. 1. Measures taken in 
the second half of 1949 by various countries for the purpose of achieving full 
employment. United Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs. Lake Success, N.Y. (n 
Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto.) 1950. pp. v + 52. 

This is the first of a series of semi-annual reports to be compiled by the United 
Nations Secretariat from replies of various countries concerning measures taken 
for the purpose of achieving full employment. The data contained in Report No. 1 
cover the second half of 1949. 

The replies of Governments to the Secretary-General’s questionnaire are 
analyzed under five groups: (1) countries in which unemployment was very low 
or was practically non-existent; (2) countries in which the level of unemployment 
was significant but still relatively low; (3) countries in which unemployment had 
assumed serious proportions in the period under review; (4) under-developed 
countries; (5) Non-Self-Governing Territories of the United Kingdom. 

This report reveals that during the second half of 1949 unemployment was 
either non-existent or at a very low level in countries possessing such widely different 
economic systems as Australia, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, the Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom. Unemployment was 
significant but still at a low level in Austria, Canada, Denmark and Switzerland; 
but on the other hand the number of unemployed assumed serious proportions 
during the period under review in Belgium and the United States. 

In a second part of the Report selected replies are reproduced to illustrate the 
types of reply that were received in response to the inquiry of the Secretary-General. 
Replies of the following countries are reproduced: Belgium, Canada, India, Norway, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom (including dependent territories), United States. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. United Nations, Research and Planning Division, 
Economic Commission for Europe. Lake Success, N.Y. (in Canada: The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto). First quarter 1950. pp. 62. 

This report is divided into three parts: Review of the Economic Situation in 
Europe, January-March 1950; a special article entitled Changes in the Relationship 
between European Production and Trade; and, European Economic Statistics. 
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In the first quarter of 1950, industrial production in Europe continued to 
increase at a relatively high rate. A large part of this increase was due to the 
expansion of textile production. Preliminary reports indicate that the harvest may 
be even better than last year’s. The output of livestock produce continues to increase, 
and the condition of pastures promises further improvement. 

Apart from the usual seasonal movements, little change was noticeable in the 
employment situation, and the only country where unemployment increased sig- 
nificantly was Austria. 

Movements in intra-European trade, although affected by devaluation, appear 
to have been infiuenced chiefly by trade liberalization in western Europe, and the 
fuller participation of western Germany in international trade. This was particularly 
noticeable in the development of trade in textiles. 


Agricultural Requisites in Latin America. Report of the Joint ECLA/FAO Work- 
ing Party. United Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs. Lake Success, N.Y. (In 
Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto). June, 1950. pp. xvii + 156. 

This report was prepared by a Joint Working Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization and the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. The report prepared by this Committee analyses the use of 
agricultural requisites in Latin America and the factors which are retarding the 
increased production of food in the region. 

During the war there was an acute shortage of agricultural requisites, particularly 
of farm machinery, but, with few exceptions, this stage came to an end in 1948. The 
1945 to 1948 period was marked by a sharp increase in the volume of imports. By the 
end of 1947, Latin America was importing (in value) three times more fertilizers, 
four times more tractors and four times more pesticides than in the pre-war period. 

The lack of availability of supplies is not now a major impediment to the increased 
use of agricultural requisites in Latin America. Nevertheless, supply shortages con- 
tinue to restrict the use of agricultural requisites in certain important cases; supply 
shortages appear to be confined to heavy equipment, particularly crawler tractors. 
There is great difficulty in obtaining equipment required for earth moving and 
land clearing, and this is an impediment to irrigation, drainage and colonization pro- 
grams in some countries. There is also a shortage of certain types of equipment needed 
for well drilling, particularly piping and well-casing. Fencing wire, including barbed 
wire, appears to be the most serious shortage in general farm equipment. 

The principal impediments to the greater utilization of agricultural requisites in 
Latin America are: inadequate agricultural extension services; lack of technical edu- 
cation; inadequate research into the types of agricultural requisites needed for specific 
conditions; insufficient credit facilities, both for the purchase of agricultural requisites 
and for the general fostering of agricultural development; the high cost of most 
requisites to the Latin-American farmer compared with the prices which he has to 
pay in industrially more advanced countries; shortage of foreign exchange, particularly 
of dollars; low yields per unit-area, which are not only partly responsible for the 
poverty of farmers but which often make the use of modern requisites actually 
uneconomic; the smallness of the farms or operating units in many parts of the 
region; low rural incomes and comparative abundance of labour due principally to 
lack of alternative employment opportunities, which would be provided by indus- 
trialization; and the poor transport network, particularly the primitive rural roads 
or tracks. 

With the exception of fertilizers, the production of agricultural requisites in 
Latin America is very limited: only five countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru 
and Mexico) possess facilities for the manufacture of farm machinery and equip- 
ment on a substantial scale. In these cases, production is principally concentrated 
on simpler type implements and the manufacture of spare parts. Fertilizer production 
is concentrated in only five countries (Chile, Peru, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico) 
on a limited scale. Pesticides, pesticide materials and equipment are not produced 
in the region, except to a certain extent in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. 

The Committee made 23 suggestions on how to improve agriculture in Latin 
America. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Agricultural Outlook 1951'.—Total 
domestic demand in Canada in 1951 is 
expected to exceed that of previous years 
and further expansion in output of goods 
and services is anticipated. Rising defence 
requirements will account for a larger 
part of total industrial production and 
the continued pressure of both export 
and domestic demand will mean higher 
employment and incomes in Canada in 
1951. Defence requirements may also 
result in a reduced output of durable 
consumer goods; this may have the effect 
of leaving more money available for the 
purchase of non-durable goods, including 
food. 

Prices received by Canadian farmers 
in 1951 will, on the average, remain firm, 
with the exception of grains which may 
be lower. The Canadian Wheat Board is 
buying wheat, oats and barley at speci- 
fied minimum prices during the crop 
year 1950-51. The prices support program 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
currently covers butter, eggs, cheese 
and bacon. 

Prices of goods and services purchased 
by farmers for use in production and in 
living will remain the same or show 
some increase. Prices of farm machinery, 
fertilizers, pesticides, and building 
materials may increase, but feeds may 
cost less. 

Increased employment opportunities in 
urban industries have resulted in diffi- 
culty in obtaining farm labour. As a 
result of the probable expansion in 
defence requirements, it may be more 
difficult to obtain an adequate supply of 
farm labour in 1951 than in either 1949 
or 1950. It is anticipated that the agri- 
cultural industry will require about the 
same number of hired workers in 1951 
as it did in the previous year. 

Dependent on the approval of the 
various provincial governments, the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour pro- 
gram will be carried out again in 1951. 
Plans for the coming year are based on 
the assumption that there will be short- 
ages of farm labour, probably more 
extensive than in 1949 or 1950, and that 
some organization of the farm labour 
market and planned immigration of farm 
labour is necessary. 

Cash farm income is expected to be 
somewhat greater in 1951 than in 1950 








statements presented at the 
annual Federal-Provincial Conference on 
Agricultural Production, held in Ottawa, 
November 30 and December 1, 1950. 
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but farm operating expenses may be 
somewhat higher. With little change 
expected in inventories of farm-held 
grain and livestock, and no change 
expected in income in kind, the net 
income of farm operators from farming 
operations will show little change from 
that of 1950 but will probably exceed 
the 1949 total. 


Total supplies of Canadian wheat for 
the 1950-51 crop year are 575 million 
bushels. Exports in 1950-51 may reach 
275 million bushels while about 155 
million will be required for domestic 
use. The 1950 western wheat crop con- 
tains abnormally large quantities of low 
grade wheat, slightly more than half of 
the total deliveries being expected to 
grade No. 5 and lower. Fortunately, the 
carryover at July 31, 1950 included a 
large proportion of high quality wheat 
and as a result, enough of the millable 
grades should be available to satisfy 
domestic requirements and to meet this 
crop year’s allocation (approximately 219 
million bushels) under the International 
Wheat Agreement with a small margin 
left over for sale outside the Agreement. 
Both the domestic and export markets 
are expected to absorb significant quan- 
tities of low grade wheat. If these esti- 
mates are realized, some 145 million 
bushels of wheat (mostly low grade) will 
remain for carryover at July 31, 1951. 


During the 1950-51 crop year the net 
supply of feed grains, in relation to the 
livestock population, will be about 27 per 
cent above the 1949-50 supply and stands 
at the highest level since 1942-43. The 
late western harvest combined with a 
tight transportation situation has however, 
retarded the movement of western grains 
to eastern positions for winter feeding. 
A generally good crop of feed grains was 
harvested in eastern Canada and ample 
supplies of western grains should be 
available as soon as lake navigation opens. 


Continuation of a high level of indus- 
trial activity, with full employment and 
high wages, will maintain a strong domes- 
tic demand for meat and meat products, 
with the result that per capita consump- 
tion of meats will not decrease from the 
relatively high levels of 1949 and 1950. 
For the period October 1, 1950 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, slightly lower livestock 
marketings are anticipated and export- 
able surpluses of livestock and livestock 
products will be less than in the preced- 
ing 12-month period. Moderate upward 
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pressure on livestock prices in the United 
States is expected to be a strong factor 
in maintaining Canadian prices at a high 
level. Hog gradings during the 12-month 
period ending September 30, 1951, are 
expected to be from five to ten per cent 
less than the five million head graded 
in 1949-50. Marketings of cattle are 
expected to continue to decrease during 
the 12 months ending September 30, 1951. 
Marketings of calves should be nearly the 
same as in 1949-50. High prices for lamb 
and wool have stimulated greater interest 
in sheep raising and the decline in sheep 
population appears to be levelling off. 

Total production of milk in 1951 will 
probably be slightly higher than in 1950 
and may reach a total of 17 billion pounds. 
Numbers of milk cows on farms are not 
expected to change appreciably. 

As a result of the small 1950 chick 
hatch, egg production during the first 
nine months of 1951 may be about 10 
per cent lower than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. With prospects 
for lower feed prices, it is expected that 
the 1951 chick hatch may be larger than 
that of 1950. 

An increase in the production of all 
tree fruits is expected in 1951. In British 
Columbia, the total crop of tender tree 
fruits will be below average as a result 
of the winter killing of trees in 1949-50. 
This is particularly serious in the case 
of apricots and peaches. 

The outlook for the production of the 
major oilseed crops—fiaxseed, soybeans, 
and sunflowers—is relatively good. 
Assuming a continuation of the present 
level of industrial activity, the domestic 
and export demand for flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil should absorb six to seven million 
bushels with reasonable returns to grow- 
ers. Increased production of soybeans 
and sunflower seed could be absorbed 
readily by the Canadian market. 

Domestic demand for most manufac- 
tured tobacco products is expected to 
continue strong. A production of 130 
million pounds would appear necessary 
to meet anticipated domestic and export 
requirements from the 1951 flue-cured 
crop. Stocks of burley tobacco are con- 
siderably in excess of normal require- 
ments and a continuation of reduced 
acreage is considered advisable in 1951. 
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Current Economic Activity 

Business and trade activity is con- 
tinuing at high rates. Even with the 
seasonal adjustment in employment there 
are increases in prices, trade and 
production. 


Prices.—The general wholesale price 
index continued to climb, showing a 
slight increase in November over October. 
Since the beginning of 1950 there was 
a gain of nearly 11 per cent in the 
general wholesale price index. 


Cost-of-Living.—Between August 1939 
and December 1950 the cost-of-living 
index advanced 69:7 per cent. The 
index was 171-1 on December 1, an 
increase of 0:4 points over November 1, 
1850, and 9-6 points over December l, 
1949. This rise was due to slight advances 
in all group indexes (food, fuel and light, 
clothing, home furnishings and services, 
and miscellaneous), except rents, which 
were not surveyed. 


Wages.—Weekly wages and _ salaries 
have shown an increase. Per capita 
weekly earnings at November 1, 1950, 
stood at $48.03, the highest figure in the 
record of over 9:5 years, as compared 
with $47.57 at October 1950, and $45.10 
at November 1, 1949. 





Cheques Cashed. — Cheques cashed 
against individual accounts rose to an 
all-time monthly peak total of $11,007-9 
million in November, 29 per cent higher 
than the November 1949 figure of 
$8,540-1 million. This raised the cumula- 
tive total for the first 11 months of the 
year to $91,320-7 million from $79,158:-6 
million a year ago, or by 15 per cent. 
Advances were recorded for each of the 
five economic areas both in the month 
and 11 months. 


Trade—Internal and External.—Depart- 
ment store sales advanced six per cent 
in November over the corresponding 
month in 1949 and were up two per cent 
in the first 11 months of the year. There 
were large increases in sales in November 
in the four western provinces and a small 
gain in Ontario, but lower sales in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. In 
the 11 months there were decreases in 
Saskatchewan and the Maritimes, but 
moderate gains in the rest of Canada. 

Sales in Canada as a whole in Novem- 
ber were valued at $98-2 million as com- 
pared with $93-0 million a year earlier, 
and in the 11 months aggregated $754:1 
million as compared with $741-3 million. 
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December sales also showed an 
increase. For the week ending December 
30, as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1949, department store sales 
increased ten per cent. Sales in Alberta 
were 15 per cent higher, Ontario 14 per 
cent, Quebec 13 per cent, British Colum- 
bia ten per cent, and the Maritimes and 
Manitoba six per cent each. Sales in 
Saskatchewan declined ten per cent. 


Canada’s total domestic exports for the 
first eleven months of 1950 were valued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
a preliminary figure of $2,828-5 million, 
compared with $2,707-4 million for the 
comparable period in 1949. Estimated 
total imports for the same period in 1950 
increased to $2,908-2 million from 
$2,547-8 million a year earlier. Domestic 
exports to the United States reached an 
eleven-month total of $1,829-5 million 
against $1,343:7 million, and to the United 
Kingdom declined to $430-4 million from 
$655:1 million. Estimated imports from 
the United States in this period rose to 
$1,949:7 million from $1,800-9 million, 
and from the United Kingdom to $371-0 
million from $286-7 million. 





Production.—Agricultural and indus- 
trial production in 1950 exceeded that 
of 1949. Industrial output, as measured 
by the index of industrial production 
increased each successive month in 1950. 


Income.—During the first nine months 
of 1950, Canadian farmers (excluding 
Newfoundland) realized a cash income 
of $1,466-9 million from the sale of farm 
products and from grain equalization and 
participation payments for previous years’ 
crops. This preliminary estimate is 18 
per cent below the corresponding figure 
for 1949 of $1,799-0 million and compares 
with the 1948 receipts of $1,754-0 million. 
In addition to the above receipts, supple- 
mentary payments amounting to approxi- 
mately $13-7 million: during the first 
nine months of this year were paid out to 
farmers in the drought stricken areas of 
the Prairie Provinces. This figure com- 
pares with $9-2 million and $15-8 million 
paid out during the respective periods of 
1949 and 1948. 


The decline in the cash receipts from 
the sale of grains and _ substantially 
smaller grain equalization and adjust- 
ment payments up to the end of Septem- 
ber this year largely account for the 
significant drop in 1950 farm income. The 
income from wheat at $236-6 million is 
28 per cent below the $328-2 million 
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realized a year ago. Three factors have 
largely contributed to this situation. First 
the initial price to producers of No. 1 
Northern wheat in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver was lowered 
from $1.75 to $1.40 commencing August 
1, 1950. Secondly, severe August frosts 
in the Prairie Provinces caused con- 
siderable damage to the crop and sharply 
reduced the average grade. Finally, 
adverse weather conditions delayed 
harvesting over wide areas of western 
Canada with the result that total market- 
ings have been below those of a year ago. 


Farm income from the sale of coarse 
grains during the first nine months has 
also been below that of a year ago. This 
can also partially be explained by the 
adverse effect of weather on harvesting 
and deliveries. In addition, prairie 
farmers are now selling their coarse 
grains under the terms of the government 
compulsory marketing scheme instituted 
on August 1, 1949. Under this arrange- 
ment farmers receive at time of delivery 
initial prices only. However, in addition 
to these initial prices obtained at time of 
delivery, farmers also receive producer 
certificates which entitle them to share at 
a later date in any surpluses accumulated 
by the C.W.B. through the sale of these 
grains to ultimate consumers. 


Cash income from the sale of livestock 
at $605-9 million is some $60 million 
above that of 1949. While no significant 
change occurred in the marketing of 
cattle and calves, prices averaged higher. 


Income from the sale of dairy products 
estimated at $254-5 million is seven per 
cent below the corresponding 1949 figure 
of $274-0 million. A decline of 10 per 
cent in the cash income from the sale of 
eggs to the end of September 1950 
resulted from lower prices more than 
offsetting an increase in marketings. 


Farm cash income for the year 1950, 
as reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on January 16, 1951 totalled 
$2,169 million. This total was down 12 
per cent from the 1949 and 1948 totals 
but is above the 1947 amount. 


The labour income (wages, salaries 
and supplementary labour income, but 
excluding income of farm entrepreneurs) 
continue to increase. The total reported 
for October 1950 was $723 million as 
compared with $663 million for the same 
month in 1949. The total for the first 
ten months of 1950 was $6,678 million 
as compared with $6,327 million for the 
same period in 1949. 
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MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MARKETING OF LEAF TOBACCO 
IN ONTARIO! 


WILLIAM FE. HAVILAND 


Early Old Belt History.—The tobacco production history in the Old Belt 
displays long waves averaging about 12 years upon which are superimposed 
extreme short-run fluctuations in acreage and price. Crop statistics supple- 
mented by the comments of correspondents over the last 50 years reveal a 
short-run burley tobacco acreage cycle of varying severity but of fairly con- 
sistent duration averaging about 3-5 years.2 The price data follow a similar 
pattern but precede their acreage counterparts by one to two years. The 
relative severity of the acreage fluctuations has been decreasing over the years. 

Ontario tobacco farmers often complained about the one-sided bargaining 
which existed due to the presence of a predominant buyer, but nothing effective 
was done about the causes of market instability either on the supply or demand 
sides until 1934. In fact, there is no evidence of any very early attempt to 
control collectively the extreme fluctuations in production and price which 
had plagued the industry for so long. From 1921-28, the Canadian Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Company operated, but rather unsuccessfully, as a 
marketing agency. In 1928 the Tobacco Inquiry Commission in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec investigated the problems of the tobacco growing 
industry, and this investigation was followed by an unsuccessful attempt on the 
part of the growers to form a pool. 

Both the Co-operative Company and the Pool lacked effective machinery 
to control production, whereas the underlying instability of tobacco farming 
in the Old Belt lay both in production and in the market structure. A relative 
rise in the price of burley enabled tobacco to compete successfully with alter- 
native crops for enough land to produce a leaf surplus within a year or two. 
Moreover, farmers went in and out of burley production one or two years too 
late because they looked backwards to price instead of forwards. All that was 
needed to initiate, and thereafter to aggravate, consecutive price and production 
cycles were the unforeseeable elements in production, like weather, and/or 
variations in consumer demand. But, the alleged manipulation of demand by 
the buyers may also have been a factor contributing to instability. 


The New Belt Crisis in the Early 1930’s.—New Belt tobacco farming 
suffered a serious setback in the early 1930’s. The efforts of the flue-cured 
tobacco growers to organize at this time were successful. Essentially, this was 
because their efforts had to succeed—there were no close alternative crops for 
the specialized New Belt farms. 

New Belt tobacco farming has exhibited both a high sensitivity of supply 
to price increases and a marked insensitivity of supply to price decreases. 
Furthermore, flue-cured tobacco yields were increasing in the long-run.4 But 
as long as Ontario’s flue-cured tobacco supplied only a part of the domestic 


1 Attention is confined in this article to the developments in the marketing of burley and 
flue-cured tobacco because these are the most important kinds and because dark tobacco is 
usually grown on contract. The contract gives a price range or guarantees a minimum, and 
the actual price is set later when the tobacco is graded and delivered. Two discussions of 
the economic aspects of tobacco farming in Ontario appeared in The Economic Annalist, 
October and December, 1950. 

* Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Hand- 
book of Canadian Tobacco. Ottawa, 1947. pp. 1-10. Ontario Department of Agriculture, Crop 
Bulletins and Crop Reports, Toronto, 1896-1949. 

* For example, a Kent County correspondent complained: ‘When a man grows a crop like 
tobacco and he can find only one buyer, it is discouraging. The buyer will perhaps make you 
an offer, and you have to take it, as it is of no use for feed. Our land is well adapted for 
tobacco, and we could do well with fair competition in buying”. Ontario Dept. of Agriculture, 
Crop Bulletin. April, 1915. p. 10. 

See also Canada, Report of the Tobacco Inquiry Commission in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. Ottawa, 1928. pp. 42-44. 

4 See article in October issue. 
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demand, the absorption of the crop in a protected market was assured, and 
no great need existed for a marketing agency. Tobacco prices began to fall 
as early as 1927, however. Expansion had been very rapid in the New Belt in 
the late 1920’s, and by 1931 the danger of over-supply appeared. As a result 
of a large expansion in acreage and favourable weather, production increased 
in 1931 to 24,500,000 lbs., compared with 12,384,000 lbs. in 1930, and the price 
dropped to 21 cents per lb. from 32 cents. Domestic production had outstripped 
Canadian requirements for home-grown tobacco, especially after 1929, when 
general depression developed in the economy. 


The attention of the flue tobacco growers focussed first on the market 
side of the problem. In 1930, seven plantation companies arranged to hold 
500,000 lbs. of leaf off the domestic market, and ship it to the United Kingdom 
under the Imperial Preference. The Canadian Leaf Tobacco Company also 
sold 500,000 lbs. of leaf in the United Kingdom. The shipments encountered 
stiff United States price competition in spite of the Preference, and sold for 
less than the domestic price. The effect of the contraction in Canadian demand 
due to the depression was aggravated by the United Kingdom sterling crisis. 
Otherwise, the good connections which were established in the United Kingdom 
in 1930 by the producers might have allowed them to dispose of the leaf 
surpluses there. The British manufacturers could only substitute Canadian for 
United States leaf gradually, however, due to the inertia of smoking habits.! 
The real significance of the 1930 export venture lay in the long-run implications 
of breaking into the British market with Canadian fiue-cured leaf. In 1932, 
for the first time, exports of all Canadian leaf exceeded imports. In 1934, the 
United Kingdom took 97 per cent of the total quantity exported from Canada. 


Even if consumer demand had not slackened and shifted to cheaper makes, 
there were short-run limits to Canada’s absorptive capacity of domestic leaf. 
Although there was a tariff on imports from the United States, Canadian 
smokers simply had to get used to domestic leaf gradually. The Canadian 
tobacco content of Canadian cigarettes advanced, however, from 41-1 per cent 
in 1930 to 99-2 per cent in 1945.7 


Another important factor contributing to the 1931-33 crisis, was the failure 
of the flue-cured tobacco farmers to cut back on production in view of the 
unfavourable market prospects. The underlying economic force at work here 
was the highly specialized nature of the New Belt farming. The farmers had 
no more profitable crop to which to turn, even when tobacco itself ceased to 
be remunerative, and there was no alternative use for their product. The 
farmers were faced with heavy fixed costs because they had often paid high 
prices for their farms and had expensive equipment to finance. Family living 
expenses also were inflexible. Sometimes without even a garden, the farmer 
was often quite dependent on retail sources of food. The New Belt farmers 
in general are considered liberal spenders. In any case, tobacco acreages not 
only remained high, they increased, as the farmers tried to ward off falling 
incomes by increasing output. 

The barn-buying system is used to market the New Belt tobacco.* The 
tobacco plantations probably wielded a mild bargaining influence on behalf of 
their share-growers, but the ordinary farmer faced a situation in which one 
dominant buyer acted as leader to a medium-sized and several small firms. 
A Dominion Combines Investigation disclosed in 1933 that the buyers had 
practised holding off the market and buying under cover, but the evidence was 





1 Although some British cigarettes now contain a high percentage of Canadian flue-cured 
leaf, none of the brands is made exclusively from this leaf. 

2MacRae, N. A. Canadian Tobacco Production and Consumption. Dept. of Trade and 
Commerce, Foreign Trade Service. Ottawa, 1947. p. 7. SP ide 

3 With this system, the tobacco is sold at the barn, much of it prior to stripping and 
preliminary grading. 
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deemed insufficient to establish the existence of a combine within the meaning 
of the Act.1 The Royal Commission on Price Spreads in 1935 disclosed evidence 
of monopolistic exploitation of the tobacco farmers.2 


Flue-Cured and Burley Tobacco Marketing Associations.—The majority 
of the flue-cured tobacco growers agreed in 1934 to a voluntary acreage cut 
of 25 per cent and the buyers co-operated in this plan. Production dropped 
by over 5,000,000 lbs., the price rose five cents per lb., and the total revenue 
increased by nearly $147,000. The need for a permanent marketing organiza- 
tion was by now fairly generally recognized. A system was needed to: 
(1) ascertain annually the quantity and quality of the individual farm and 
total production before the market opened, (2) negotiate a minimum average 
price with the buyers on the basis of this appraisal and the market outlook, 
and (3) remove the worst effects of Over-expansion by means of acreage 
control. Such a scheme was approved by the buyers in 1934, and it was applied 
under the new Dominion Natural Products Marketing Act. When this Act was 
declared ultra vires in 1936, the Scheme continued under a provincial charter 
as “The Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario”. 

The fact that the buyers as well as the growers are members of the Associa- 
tion lends a distinctive quality to the arrangement. Acreage control is the 
outstanding security feature of the organization. The acreage cuts are voluntary 
in a legal sense, but the discipline of the Association has been quite strict. A 
non-co-operator is black listed, and the buyers buy first from licensed members 
of the Association. Being black-listed can be a serious handicap in times of 
market contraction. The base acreages were adjusted between 1942-48 to a 
fairly uniform two-year (tobacco-rye) rotation standard. An acreage com- 
mittee meets early in each year to decide the actual acreage allotment for the 
coming year. Machinery exists to appraise the harvested crop on the basis of 
quantity and quality. After the crop appraisal, a joint Market Appraisal 
Committee of six is appointed by the directors from among themselves to 
negotiate a minimum average price. The board also computes the value of 
each farmer’s crop as a guide to him in his bargaining with the buyers. 

The Association does not buy, sell, process or store tobacco itself. On 
occasion, buying and processing was accomplished, however, through a direc- 
torage interlocking with that of the Ontario Tobacco Sales Co-operative Ltd. 
The Marketing Association undoubtedly has proved a stabilizing influence for 
the industry. To level out short-run production and price fluctuations in itself 
is a worthy contribution. Whether the long-run price equilibrium also has 
been raised is not clear. 

In 1943, due to labour shortages, the buyers requested the farmers to do 
some of the preliminary grading and packing of the leaf in return for an extra 
payment of 1:25 cents per lb. This payment was raised to 1:5 cents in 1944 
and to 2 cents in 1948. The performance of this grading and packing operation 
by the farmers doubtless has had an educative influence. The buyers keep a 
record of growers who have good reputations for grading and baling their 
crops. It is clear, however, that the payment could become a means of obscuring 
what is happening during negotiations to the price of tobacco. Either the pay- 
ment should be kept distinct from price negotiations proper (as the growers 
seem to prefer) and appropriately revised as the cost of the operation changes, 
or the payment should be merged completely with the negotiated minimum 
average price. 

Four local growers’ organizations existed when the Marketing Scheme was 
inaugurated in 1934. As the New Belt expanded, new local associations were 
formed and were given representation on the Board of Directors of the 





1Canada, Dept. of Labour, Combines Investigation Act. Investigation Into an Alleged 
Combine of Tobacco Manufacturers and Other Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in the Province 
of Ontario. Ottawa, 1933. pp. 39-43. 

2 Canada, Report of Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Ottawa, 1935. pp. 50-54, 115-116, 
147-153. 
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Marketing Association. The local organizations were retained for information 
purposes and for the election of directors, but they tended to become inactive. 
Many complaints were levelled against the Marketing Association over the 
years, not all of which were discriminating. There is no doubt that tension was 
rising in recent years, and there was a danger that discipline might be disrupted 
should surpluses re-appear. Some of the directors wisely anticipated such a con- 
tingency, and arranged in 1949, for a more democratic regional representation 
and election procedure. 

Between 1943 and 1947, there was no need for acreage control. It was 
rather a problem of adjusting domestic and British tobacco allotments. War- 
time tobacco production was restrained to some extent by labour shortages, 
and certain fertilizer elements also were in short supply. But the flue-cured 
industry expanded rapidly again after the war, and by 1948 domestic stocks 
were being replenished and the fear of surpluses prompted the revival of 
acreage restrictions. The Directors of the Association face the delicate and 
difficult task of maintaining stocks large enough to supply conceivable domestic 
and export demands and yet small enough to bolster the domestic price of leaf. 

Three factors contributed to the development of an effective tobacco market- 
ing mechanism: the specialization of the New Belt, its setback in the early 
1930’s, and a Royal Commission investigation of the unbalanced leaf market 
structure. The burley tobacco growers in the Old Belt modelled their Associa- 
tion in 1935 on the lines established by the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Scheme of 1934. The war-time burley production forecasts were faulty because 
the growers often did not use their allotted acreage for tobacco but for some more 
profitable crop. In 1941, therefore, the fixed burley base acreage was changed 
to the average acreage grown in the previous three years. This, in effect, set a 
tobacco acreage range, and reduced the farmer’s cropping flexibility. The 
acreage fluctuations were not completely eliminated, however. In 1949, the 
burley acreage grown was 11 per cent higher than in 1948, in spite of the fact 
that a 15 per cent cut was supposed to be in force in both years. The 1950 
burley market outlook appeared hazardous enough for the directors to decree 
a cutback of 60 per cent from the base acreages. 

Barn and Auction Buying.—The weak link in the barn-buying system 
used in Ontario for the purchase of burley and flue-cured leaf is grading. 
If grade standards were absolute and tobacco quality obvious, this feature 
would not be so contentious. But grading itself is a variable capable of some 
manipulation. The significance of this fact is enhanced by the unchanging 
values of the various grades relative to each other. The two tobacco marketing 
associations have augmented the bargaining power of the growers as a whole, | 
but many of the drawbacks of imperfect competition remain as far as the 
individual farmer is concerned. When buying takes place at the farm under 
ordinary market conditions, the tobacco grower has inadequate information 
about the grading of his crop compared to other crops, and even if he were 
better informed competition among buyers is weak. The buyers also have the 
advantage of being able to afford full-time experienced fieldmen. The barn- 
buying system has been retained in Ontario apparently by mutual consent. 
This consent has not been unanimous or enthusiastic, however, but to a large 
extent is based on inertia and fear of change. 

The chief alternative to barn-buying ought at least to be considered.! An 
auction-floor system, it is said, might cost large buyers more because of the 
enhanced competition among buyers.? This has been the experience in the 
United States, but there are three large buyers there instead of one. It is not 
clear how an auction system would work in the latter case. Most of the tobacco 





1The Royal Commission on Price Spreads considered this alternative on page 148 of its 
Report and concluded that “Properly supervised and controlled, ... the auction system would 
appear to be the more logical method of marketing”’. 

2See W. Baum, “Pricing in the Tobacco Auction”. Proceedings of Annual Meeting of 
the New England Research Council on Marketing and Food Supply. Boston, 1949. pp. 108-113. 
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farmers in the United States grade their own crops and sell them anonymously 
through the medium of auction warehouses. The warehouses are independent 
middlemen, but it is in their interest for their farmer customers to receive a 
good price. The seller can compare his offers with those for similar grades on 
the warehouse floor, and the buyer sees the whole crop and not just a sample. 
The auction system allows small buyers to purchase just what quantities and 
grades they need. Overseas buyers can get what they want without also taking 
unwanted leaf. A grower can obtain ready cash during the market by 
delivering his tobacco to the local warehouse. Of course, there is the grading 
to be done, and the auction and warehouse fees to be paid, by the farmer. 
Buyer collusion or tacit understandings are possible in the auction system too, 
but government supervision seems more feasible at the auction warehouse than 
at the farm. 

If the auction system were introduced, the marketing associations would 
still be needed to control acreages, to negotiate minimum prices, and to store 
tobacco when necessary. Field inspection staffs are needed for quantity and 
quality appraisals if a marketing association exists with acreage control and 
price negotiation functions. It is clear, however, that the crucial marketing 
issue is the market structure and not where the marketing is transacted. 


Summary? 


The relative importance of tobacco in Ontario agriculture has increased greatly 
during the last 25 years until tobacco is now Ontario’s most important crop, measured 
in terms of cash farm income. Flue-cured tobacco is the dominant type grown in 
Ontario and burley is next in importance. Most of the flue-cured tobacco is grown 
in the highly specialized “New Belt” area centring on Norfolk, Elgin, Oxford and 
Brant Counties. Burley is grown in the highly diversified “Old Belt” area of 
Essex and Kent Counties. 

There has been a notable rise over the years in the yield per acre of Ontario 
flue-cured tobacco. Burley tobacco yields, on the other hand, display no upward 
drift. The importance of the labour factor, especially family and seasonal labour 
relative to the overall farm picture is spectacular in the case of flue-cured tobacco 
farming in the New Belt. Share-tenancy, once very important in the New Belt, seems 
to be on the decline. New Belt farmers have always relied heavily on short-term 
bank credit to meet operating expenses. There are many hazards in tobacco farm- 
ing, but fire and, to a less extent, hail are the main risks against which the tobacco 
farmers formally insure themselves. 

The tobacco leaf-handling operations do not lend themselves readily to mechani- 
zation because the element of judgment is so essential a part of these operations, 
but the working of the land, transplanting etc., call for a wide range of tools, 
machines and the skills to use them. Furthermore, the value of equipment on 
Ontario tobacco farms has been rising relative to the value of the land. 

If tobacco farmers farm mainly for profit, the economic efficacy of alternative 
farm organizations, practices and intensities of practice is best judged by the effects 
of the alternatives upon net farm income. For example, longer rotations than, the 
traditional tobacco-rye one are often recommended for the New Belt. Actually, 
however, the cash crop take-off and the normal net income would be drastically 
reduced on the typical New Belt farms by making such a change. This is because, 
under the present price structure, the ratio of economic advantage favours tobacco 
specialization of a high order on the sandy New Belt farms. If more than a ten- 
year period is considered, however, tobacco yields under the current and three-year 
rotations might diverge enough to make the longer rotations more profitable. 

The early history of tobacco marketing in Ontario was marked by extreme 
instability. This instability was due to conditions existing both on the supply and 
demand sides of the leaf market. The flue-cured and burley tobacco growers organized 
in 1934 and 1935, however, and they have succeeded since then in materially reducing 
the uncertainties in the leaf market. 





1This is a brief summary of the two articles on Ontario tobacco farming which appeared 
in the October and December issues of The Economic Annalist and of the present article on 
marketing. 
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FARM ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION IN THE ELBOW- 
SASKATOON AREA OF CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 


GORDON HAASE 


The Elbow-Saskatoon area is a commercial grain growing region. Wheat is 
the most important single crop, although some coarse grains are also produced, and 
livestock production is relatively unimportant. The organization of the farms in 
the area reflects this general situation. Between individual farms, however, important 
differences in organization exist, due largely to the variability of the soils in the 
region and to differences in the size of farm unit. This article describes the organiza- 
tional features of the farms in this area in 1949 in relation to soil conditions and 
farm size.* 


The soils in the area are extremely variable in their characteristics. In texture, 
this variability extends from poor sandy loams to the best clay types. On the basis 
of texture, topography, natural fertility and other factors, these soils have been 
given an index rating which provides an excellent indication of their agricultural 
adaptation.2, For the individual soil types in this area, these index ratings range 
from 27 to 71, increasing with quality. For purposes of this analysis, the index 
rating of 50 provides a convenient division of these soils into the better and poorer 
categories. The better soils include the clays, various combinations of silty and clay 
loams, and the more desirable loam soil types, of glacial origin. Those soils having 
a rating below 50 include the less desirable clay loam and loam types, and the 
lighter textural types. In this group the fine sandy loams begin to occur, both as 
distinct larger areas and as mixtures in association with other soil types. These 
textural groups show significant differences in water-holding capacity and in resis- 
tance to erosion, in favour of the heavier soils in both respects. 


The range in the size of farms in this area is quite wide, being from one 
quarter-section to occasional units containing twenty or more quarter-sections. The 
most typical size of unit contains three quarter-sections, with about 400 acres culti- 
vated and 75-80 acres unimproved, of which 25-30 acres are considered as potentially 
arable. 


The business transactions for the year 1948-49, of a sample of the farms in. the 
area, were obtained by direct interview. Summaries of the farm business are inter- 
preted in relation to the particular farming conditions of that year, since the crop 
yields in that year were considerably below the long-time average for the area, and 
farm receipts were correspondingly reduced. For the eleven municipal units con- 
cerned, the 1948 wheat yield was 4:9 bushels per acre as compared with an average 
of 11:0 bushels per acre between 1918 and 1948. The average yield for this 30-year 
period compares unfavourably with about a 15-bushel-per-acre average for the 
province as a whole. The 1948 yield at the same time emphasizes the considerable 
variability associated with yields in this area. Municipal averages range from close 
to zero in 1937 to about 25 bushels in the most favourable years. For individual farms, 
the range would be wider than the averages for municipal units. 

A preliminary indication of farm organization in this area is given by the capital 
invested in the farm unit. Total investment in the main items of farm capital, in 
relation to farm size and soil characteristics, is shown in Table 1. 


On the basis of these current valuations, real estate accounts for about three- 
quarters of the total farm investment on the better soils, and somewhat more than 
two-thirds of the total for farms on the poorer soils. The value of livestock held on 
these farms is by comparison only about four per cent of total investment for farms on 
good soils, and about seven per cent for farms on poor soils. For all farms, the 
livestock enterprise is relatively less important on the larger units than on the 
smaller. The average investment in farm machinery, for these groups of farms, 
ranged from $7.65 to $10.00 per cultivated acre, or from 16:2 to 23-1 per cent of 
total farm capital. 





1For a description of other aspects of the farms in this area, see The Economic Annalist, 
Vol. 20, No. 5. August, 1950. 

2 Mitchell, J. A Method of Obtaining a Comparative Rating of Saskatchewan Soils. Scientific 
Agriculture. Vol. 20, No. 5, 1940. 
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Table 1.—The Relation of Soil and Size of Farm to Average Farm Capital, Elbow-Saskatoon Area, 
Saskatchewan, 1948-49 


SSS 


Average Value per Farm 























Average |—— 
Soil Class and Cultivated Acres Acres Seed, 
per Farm Cultivated} Land and | Feed and {Livestock Machinery} Total 
per Farm | Buildings4| Supplies 
—dollars— 
Good Soils 
UrevO MCTeR at, aire acy Be OL ate a 252 10, 692 286 824 2,459 14, 261 
OU aro eres i. fly ey eli bet 0018 Ve 406 17,090 678 853 4,008 22,629 
Ooh VECTORS 5, wih urak Wilt Ay, Week eae 641 25,705 1,246 1,407 6,114 34,472 
CLVer GOUROnGR En. HEA fk eg 1,187 42,697 2,569 1,991 9,991 57, 248 
Poor Soils 
DreU ACTORS i. Witte Wen ii went tear ae 202 6,700 296 848 1,541 9,385 
UOT OEY ACTOR Rin) iL Mollie le, wy ule an ee 402 11,457 628 1,832 3,616 Lisboa 
DOE LOD BETES WU) elie es eet eee ae 653 18, 382 eA 1,999 6,519 28,147 
Uver S00 acres, 8 4) Vee an BO 1,162 30,750 1, 664 BLO? 8,974 43,490 


See ETS se eee ee 


* Land—Individual estimates of land value were highly variable for comparable soils but 
tended to fluctuate around double the assessed value of the land. In the above estimates, land 
value is taken as double the assessed value in all cases. Other items represent averages of 
individual estimates. 


Farm organization and operation may be further described in terms of the 
relationships of cash receipts and expenses for the period under review. A summary 
of cash transactions, in relation to farm size and soil type is given in Table 2, and 
relates to the crop production period in 1948, and to the following winter feeding 
period for livestock. The distribution of cash farm receipts reflects the particular 
conditions of the survey year. Due to low crop yields, the sales of wheat and other 
grains are unusually low. On the other hand, while livestock represented less than 
2 per cent of total farm investment in the area, livestock sales in this year accounted 
for from 20 to 40 per cent of the cash income of all farms on the better soil types. 
This is in addition to sales of farm products, which consist mainly of livestock 
products. The significant effects of the soil differences encountered in this area are 
indicated by the much higher returns from crop sales on the farms of the good land, 
both in total value and in relative proportion of total receipts. 

The size of the crop harvested does not have the same effect upon farm expenses 
as upon farm receipts. Many items of farm costs, ordinarily regarded as variable 
costs, are indeed fixed costs, being independent altogether of volume of output. 
Harvesting costs show some variation with the yield level, but the other items of 
cash expenses may be taken as typical for the area at the current price level. 

In addition to net cash income from current farming operations, these units had 
additional cash incomes from participation payments made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board on account of grain delivered in previous years, and from other miscellaneous 
receipts from sources outside the farm. These latter include payments under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, Family Allowances, and income from other investments. 

The cash position, however, does not show the true progress of the farm business 
for the year. Account must be taken of inventory changes with provision for deprecia- 
tion and interest on capital. After these allowances, the remaining net farm income 
represents the labour returns of the operator, and this figure may be used to compare 
the progress of groups of farms under different conditions. On this basis, the accounts 
of the farm groups in the Elbow-Saskatoon study show on the average, a negative 
labour return in 1948-49. This again reflects the low crop yields experienced in that 
year. In many cases, a favourable cash position was partly attained through inventory 
declines, and the relatively favourable level-of-cash-living expenses made in that 
year was allowed only through failure to provide reserves for depreciation of capital 
equipment. 
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Table 2.—Relation of Soil and Size of Farm to Cash Farm Receipts and Expenses, Elbow-Saskatoon 
Area, Saskatchewan, 1948-49. 














; —— Good Soils Poor Soils 
MOMICLVALCC ACKER Saeiia ove ctlesass 3 0-299 | 300-549| 550-799| ae 0-299 300-549] 550-799] he 
—dollars— 
Farm Receipts— 
ORO CLG he ce i a ais acc ans sabia estes 659 1,155 1375 4 e2gouU 245 482 | 1,066 1,605 
XG HSEODST ciel Givica vas eee 5 104 174 414 68 67 2945) 423 
Livestock and livestock products 526 696 83 1,473 382 997 1,506 ves 
RAIS DOT WVOL RG: oy. 4:c.¢ mg aM Ane 8 we 47 105 207 172 58 45 125 249 
ACE Ee Or ee ects ete a ORR ais rai 50 125 53 127, oT 18 46 
Total cash farm receipts.........| 1,264} 2,110} 2,718 | 4,452 880 1,648 | 2,940 3,700 
farm Expenses— 
Machinery repairs, fuel.......... 449 751 1,096 1,611 349 682 916 1,492 
Pied SIeTIIMel a. 865s op nce ekt 140 94 153 200 84 78 196 189 
AAT EA SEU REY 2.2 3s os anew ra aw Wels 14 86 153 452 10 77 116 598 
Real estate repairs and upkeep... 49 122 122 205 55 90 109 110 
PRS OB Chey. ian Ne pees ee Pes 140 227 oz 557 73 151 260 389 
Insurance, telephone and 
TTULSCOMANCOUS. «6c ee sis «cia cles © 33 49 61 101 Dil 27 56 113 
Livestock feed and expense...... 138 122 93 203 57 84 138 271 
Total cash farm expenses........ 963 i ey 2,006 3,329 649 1,189 1,791 3, 162 
Balance, cash operating account.. 301 659 412 bye 231 459 1,149 538 
Other cash receipts— 
mquipment sales..2<sts6< os: 84 2a2 276 727 Till 50 586 448 
Previous year’s crop sales...... 92 183 424 1,506 49 153 395 325 
Participation certificates...... 356 615 ee eg 2,006 305 582 935 1,546 
Other non-farm cash receipts. . 434 751 621 956 538 van 73 i PAL 
Total other cash receipts...... 966 kasi! 2,438 5,195 969 e322 25658 3,530 





Part of the returns from farming which are received by the operator and his 
family may be considered as returns to labour and management, and part as returns 
to the capital which the operator himself has invested in the farm. For the individual 
this investment represents the value of his owned assets less the amount of his 
liabilities, or his net worth. Net worth represents savings over the operator’s lifetime, 
and which, invested in a farm business, provide him with part of his income. At the 
same time, the ratio of total assets to liabilities permits a current appraisal of the 
long time prospects for the success of the farm. 

Despite the low yields experienced in the year under review, the farms in the 
area were found to be in a relatively favourable position with respect to prospects 
of ultimate solvency. For farms on the good soils, the ratio of assets to abilities 
ranged from 5-7 to 14-0, with the larger farms in the better financial position. For 
farms on poor soils, the ratio ranged from 13-6 to 18-4, with a less distinct tendency 
for the larger farms to have fewer liabilities in relation to total assets. In general, 
the farmers on the less desirable soil types, while having fewer assets than farmers 
with comparable sized farms on the better soil types, also had relatively fewer liabili- 
ties, and a correspondingly greater prospect of an ultimate debt-free situation. It 
may be noted however, that all farm groups have a preponderance of assets in rela- 
tion to debts, and thus appear to be in a position to successfully withstand considerable 
financial reverses. 

An alternative measure for the progress of the farm business in any period is 
given by the change in the net worth of the operator for that period. Taking these 
farms in groups according to size and soil, all the operators concerned averaged a 
decrease in net worth in the year 1948-49. Among these farms, this decline was 
greater for larger farms than for smaller. At the same time, for groups of farms of 
comparable size, the operators having good soil suffered less setback than those on 
the poor soil types. In general, this decline in operator’s net worth means that farm 
operations and family living for that year required, in addition to current receipts, 
a measure of disinvestment of the farm capital. 
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RECLAMATION OF THE MARSHLANDS OF NOVA SCOTIA! 
G. C. RETSON 


On April 14, 1949, the Nova Scotia Legislature passed “An Act to encourage 
the development and rehabilitation of the Marshlands”.2 This Act sets forth 
in some detail the terms and provisions affecting the lands concerned, and the 
activities and responsibilities of various organizations taking part in the pro- 
posed program. It came into force about a year after an Act passed by the 
Federal Government providing for the initiation of a marshlands rehabilita- 
tion program in the Maritime Provinces.® 

This article is largely historical and deals with some of the developments 
preceding the inauguration of the Maritime Marshland Program. While much 
of the discussion is applicable to the overall program, the material will be 
confined mainly to developments in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


Nature, Extent and Location of Marshland.—In the Nova Scotia Act 
marshland is definied as “land lying upon the sea coast or upon the bank of a 
tidal river and being below the level of the highest tide”. The term works 
is commonly used to include dykes, aboiteaux, breakwaters or other facilities 
necessary for the protection and operation of marshlands. 

Most of the marshlands expected to be dealt with under the Act are those 
lying on the coast or along the tidal rivers of the Bay of Fundy in the counties 
of Annapolis, Kings, Hants, Colchester and Cumberland. Census data do not 
provide a separate enumeration of marshland. It has been estimated that land 
reclaimed at various times would total 50,000 acres.# 

The Bay of Fundy is subject to very high tides. 

Levels taken by the engineers of the projected Chignecto Ship Railway, probably 

in 1893 show: (1) That mean sea level at the head of the Bay of Fundy and in 

the Gulf of St. Lawrence is practically the same: (2) that at ordinary high water 

the waters of the former are 18 feet above, and at ordinary low water are 18 

feet below mean sea level; .. .° 


The Bay is funnel-shaped and as the tide is constricted it may in some places 
rush forward as a wall of water one to six feet high. At Noel Bay the tide 
reaches a height of over 50 feet above sea level at spring tides. These rapid 
rushing waters carry a large volume of fine soil particles which are deposited 
as a point of equilibrium is reached between the incoming tides and the dammed 
back fresh water of the outflowing streams. Such deposits, often of considerable 
depth, form very fertile fields when protected from the sea. It is not unusual to 
hear \of hay fields which have not been ploughed or fertilized for over 100 years 
producing two or three tons of hay per acre. The ground water under these 
soils is practically motionless. Hence the minerals, instead of leaching out as 
is the case in upland soils, tend to diffuse upwards and in some areas after 
two centuries of cropping appear unimpaired. Such land commonly sold from 
$100 to $200 per acre fifty years ago, and sales as high as $400 per acre have 
been recorded. Much of this same land today has little if any agricultural 
value since the dykes which held out the sea water have been breached and 





1 While this is a Maritime program, the material in this article will be confined mainly to 
the situation in the Province cf Nova Scotia. 

2 Statutes of Nova Scotia. 13 Geo. VI, Chap. 2. An Act to Encourage the Development and 
Rehabilitation of the Marshlands. New Brunswick passed a similar law at the same time. 

3In 1949 a large scale reclamation program, to be operative over a number of years, was 
undertaken by the Canadian Government in co-operation with the provincial governments of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and the marshland owners. In this new 
program a combination of old techniques and modern engineering methods employing large 
construction machinery is being used. 

4 Nesbit, D. M. Tide Marshes of the United States. US. Dept. of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Special Report No. 7. Washington, D.C. 1885. pp 39-40. 

5 Warren, George M. Tidal Marshes and Their Reclamation. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Office of Experiment Stations—Bulletin 240. Washington, D.C. 1911. p. 87. 
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much of the land is covered by salt water at high tides. In view of these 
sharply contrasting circumstances a brief sketch of the history of these marshes 
may be of interest. 


History of Bay of Fundy Marshlands.—tThe early settlers of the Bay of 
Fundy area came largely from the Lowlands of the Loire in France where 
much of the farming is conducted on land reclaimed from the sea. It was 
natural that they should transfer this familiar farm practice to the new land. 
It is reported that one of the first dykes was constructed near Annapolis Royal 
in 1617. The early French dykes were of the type of construction now com- 
monly referred to as running dykes. They followed the shore line of the sea 
coast or streams and were built back to the upland. A later development intro- 
duced by the French was the aboiteau, the first of which was built on the 
Cumberland Marshes in 1746, under the direction of Father Joseph de la 
Loutre. This consisted of a sluice with gates which opened to the sea permitting 
outflow of fresh water, but which closed with the incoming tide. An aboiteau 
located on a stream traversing a marsh greatly reduced the amount of running 
dyke required. 

Following the expulsion of the French Acadians in 1755 the marshlands 
were taken over by settlers from New England and Britain. These settlers 
together with some French who were allowed to stay in the country on taking 
the oath of allegiance maintained the existing works and constructed many 
new dykes. 


The next major development in marshland technique was the introduction 
in 1815, of what was known in England as warping, by Toler Thompson a 
farmer of Middle Sackville. This consisted of dredging a canal by which the 
tidal water could overflow low lying swamp or bog land. In a few years _ 
deposits were laid down which formed highly fertile fields when the sea water 
was later exciuded. S. L. Boardman, in his report to D. M. Nespbit,! describes an 
experiment in warping conducted by a Mr. Thomas Esterbrook of Sackville 
in which deposits to a depth of 23 inches were laid down during a five-month 
period in 1883. 


The operation of dyked marshlands probably reached its peak in 1910 
when George M. Warren, Drainage Engineer with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, visited the Maritime Provinces and recorded his observa- 
tions in a bulletin entitled Tidal Marshes and Their Reclamation.? At the time 
Warren was conducting a study of tidal reclamation in the North Eastern 
Atlantic States, and the visit to the Maritimes represented only a special phase 
of his investigations. His report contains a general summary of research pre- 
viously conducted in the field and a detailed study of projects in New Jersey, 
Delaware and Massachusetts in addition to the article on Maritime marshlands. 
The reasons given for conducting such a study may be of interest: 

The population of the United States is increasing rapidly and in one State now 

exceeds 500 to the square mile. Due to this fact there is a growing scarcity of 

good upland farms and a widespread inquiry for detailed information on 
various phases of marsh-reclamation work. Under these circumstances the 

Department of Agriculture, through drainage investigations of the Office of 

Experiment Stations, has sought by critical study into certain engineering and 

agricultural problems involved to further advance the cause of tidal-marsh 

reclamation and to deduce practical, up-to-date rules for the guidance of those 
having in charge the design or construction of drainage works in sea coast 
marshes. .. The importance of the subject is recognized everywhere. The 
inherent fertility of much of this land, its exemption from the evil effects of 
prolonged droughts and its proximity to the populous seaboard cities, emphasize 





1Nesbit. Op. cit. p. 44. 
2 Warren. Op. cit. pp. 83-99. 
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this importance. Not alone are the agricultural possibilities almost boundless, 

but the health, comfort and well being of thousands of people must inevitably 

be promoted.? 

Probably the feature of the Bay of Fundy marshlands which most impressed 
Warren was the height of the deposits built up by the high tides. Farmers 
who are apt to damn the savage-Fundy tides which batter their dykes are often 
unaware of the mixed blessing involved. In practically all other marshland 
reclamations it is necessary to have pumps to remove seepage or surface water. 
This adds considerably to the cost of operating such lands. 


Warren makes a number of interesting comments on the technique of 
Warping as practised by Toler Thompson and others. His observation that 
such marshes would have to be renewed periodically is quite evident today. 
The area originally developed by Thompson is now probably in a condition 
comparable to that when he commenced his operations. 

Warren was particularly interested in sluice construction and describes 
in some detail an effective device developed by a Mr. Arthur Hicks of Upper 
Sackville for sealing the seat and preventing leakage. He comments on the 
matter of subsidies which was then as now a matter of considerable interest 
to marshland owners. He discounts the theory (still commonly held) that 
the Eastern coastline is sinking, and notes that sinking or shrinkage is an 
experience common to marshlands throughout the world, the rate in some 
cases being as much as an inch per year. He discusses the effects of mudding 
which was a common practice at the time. This consisted of hauling and 
spreading marsh mud on upland soils. He remarks on an orchard owned by a 
Mr. Gustavus Bishop of Greenwich, N.S., where yields had been considerably 
increased by this practice, and how the fertilizing effect of marsh mud was 
much more persistent than that of commercial fertilizers. Some reference is 
also made to the effect of lime and drainage on blue-clay soils. 

In referring to the value of the marshes, Warren quotes from a letter from 
Professor Andrews of the University of Mount Allison at Sackville, N.B., 
which states: 

Land which three years ago I bought at the rate of $15 per acre yielded 
me a crop of hay which was sold standing at a rate which paid me 5 per cent 
on a valuation of $180 per acre, and the man who bought the hay estimates that 
he paid considerably less than $4 a ton, so great was the yield.? 

In conclusion he states as follows: 

The reclaimed marsh lands around the Bay of Fundy are very extensive, 
very valuable, an important agricultural asset, and are closely interwoven with 
the industrial and economic life of the people. Not only farmers, but merchants 
and professional men who are looking for good sound 8 and 10 per cent invest- 
ments believe and invest in these reclaimed marsh lands... Unquestionably 
the fundamental reason (for their successful operation) lies in the great nature- 
bestowed gift of a large range of tide, which has built the marshes high and 
permits the sluices to play long periods of time, thus securing adequate drainage 
easily, cheaply and certainly. 

Another interesting report which should be mentioned is that of S. L. 
Boardman, State Agent for Maine for the Department of Agriculture. This 
report was a contribution to Tide Marshes of the United States, a Special Report? 
prepared by D. M. Nesbit, and printed in 1885. Boardman’s report on the Bay 
of Fundy Marshlands is of a more general and historical nature, and much of 
. the material on marshland techniques is discussed in more detail by Warren. 

One point on which Boardman has some interesting observations is the 
effects of flooding the marshes. This is a practice which is seldom, if ever, 
practised today. 





1'Warren. Op. cit. p. 10. 
?Warren. Op. cit. pp. 98-99. 
3 Nesbit. Op. cit. pp. 33-62. 
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According to Longfellow’s well known reference in Evangeline the Acadian 
French flooded their marshes at regular intervals. In later times this practice 
was generally felt to be harmful. Following the “Saxby Tide” of October 4, 
1869 when practically all of the marshes were flooded, Boardman reports: 

Then it was said that the dikes were “ruined” for grain and grass production. 

But, on the contrary, they proved better than ever. . . It is now believed by the 

best farmers that all dykes should have a dash of tide once in eight or ten years.* 


Like Warren, Boardman was very favourably impressed with the marsh- 
lands and states in conclusion: 

In a country where there are so extensive tracts of diked land as at Amherst, 

Sackville, Grand Pré and all about the headwaters of the Bay of Fundy, it is 

plain that the agriculture of entire countries is founded upon the system of 

dikes which there exists.’ 

Mr. Lawrison has also said, 

The dikes are the life and soul of our system of farming, as with them we 
have fat cattle, horses, and sheep; fine dairy cows; can cut hay and sell it and 
make our uplands just as rich as we please. . . “We could not stay in the country 
were it not for the dikes,” said a good and intelligent farmer to me at Truro. 
And these expressions convey a good idea of the great value to the agriculture 
of these provinces of the diked lands—the best class of soil and the most produc- 
tive fields of any I have ever examined anywhere.’ 


The optimistic situation described by Boardman and Warren soon went 
into decline. During the early 1900’s there commenced the deterioration of” 
the marshlands which is climaxed in their present unhappy condition. The 
extent to which this deterioration merely reflected the general decline in 
Maritime agriculture which occurred during much of this period, is difficult to 
say. There are, however, a few factors which are probably of special significance. 
These include shortages and increased costs of labour during World War I; 
the decline of the hay market during the 1920’s followed by the depression of 
the 1930’s when all farm capital deteriorated. Finally there were the extreme 
shortages of labour during and after World War HU, combined with rapidly 
rising costs. 

Other factors which probably played a part included unrealistic assess- 
ments, absentee ownership and weaknesses in marshland organization. Another 
factor which probably exerted considerable indirect influence was the fact that 
the productive value of marshland tended to decline in relation to upland soils. - 
Improved developments and new techniques such as fertilizers, lime, and 
mechanization tended to increase the productivity of upland soils at a faster 
rate than for the marshlands. 

One factor which has probably exerted a major influence on the deteriora- 
tion of the marshes in the past 40 years is increased maintenance costs, due 
largely to increased costs of labour. Boardman notes that, 

When the Queen Anne Dike was built, in 1877, men were hired for from 60 to 

70 cents per day and board. . . The annual cost of repairs and keeping the dike - 

in good order is about 75 cents per acre, but on some large dikes, as at Amherst 

it will not exceed 50 cents an acre for a term of three years.” 


Not only have wage rates increased but it is probable also that the average 
output per worker on many phases of marshland operations has declined con- 
siderably. In discussing the use of oxen and horses Boardman notes, 


At the Tantramar dikes—and I am sure their practices there were first class 
in every respect—they strongly disapproved the use of teams.* 





1 Nesbit. Op. cit. p. 52. 
2TIbid. p. 54. 

3 Ibid pp. 46+51. 
4Ibid. p. 49. 
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Mr. Lawrison remarked, 

It would make our dikes cost too much. At that place I saw old dikers 
“slinging” spadefuls of that heavy bottom marsh soil from 20 to 23 feet and 
doing it with apparent ease, at a good “all-day” jog. We could see no need for 
hand-barrows or ox-teams at such work.? 

Many of the “old dikers” referred to by Boardman probably did little else but 
, Such work. Dyking was regarded as something of an art and stories were told 
of the feats performed by certain celebrated individuals. During the past 40 
years little dyke construction has been carried on. Accordingly there are few 
men alive today with extensive experience and knowledge of the problem 
involved. 

Probably the most significant feature of the maintenance costs, however, 
_is the fact that the program of mechanization and improved techniques which 
greatly increased the productivity of workers on upland soils was not applied 
to dyke construction. The operation of heavy machinery on marshland terrain 
presents difficulties. Considerable experimental work is now being conducted 
in the matter. The extent to which machinery can be adapted to marshland 
operations will have an important bearing on the eventual success of the 
rehabilitation program. 

Both Boardman and Warren emphasized the effectiveness of Maritime 
marshland legislation and its influence on efficiency of marshland organizations. 
Warren noted that such legislation was considerably superior to that in effect 
in the North-Eastern Atlantic States. Such legislation did not, however, provide 
for the integration of marshland bodies to the extent which seems desirable 
today. 

It is a fairly common development for deposits of marsh mud to be laid 
down outside established dykes. As these deposits become sufficiently extensive 
new dykes are constructed to enclose the area. On the Canning River, for 
example, at least five old dykes are recognizable. In some cases the develop- 
ment of these new marshes was not carried on as an extension of the original 
organization, but rather by new marsh bodies. In this way it was possible to 
have a series of dykes operated by separate organizations with the expense for 
the protecting works borne mainly by the owners of the outside dyke. Under 
such circumstances whole tracts of marshland have been lost by the successive 
breaching of one dyke after another. This situation has been recognized and 
provided for in the current rehabilitation program. To take advantage of the 
orovisions of the reclamation program the various marshes in the situation 
described above would have to combine in one organization “whose boundaries 
are shore and upland only’’. 

Another revision in marshland legislation is the stipulation that each 
organization shall establish a reserve fund. When breaks occur in a dyke 
prompt action is necessary to effect repairs, since extensive damage may 
quickly ensue. All marsh bodies taking part in the program must set up reserve 
funds to cover such emergencies. 

It is not possible in a brief article to discuss in detail the various factors 
which have contributed to the decline of the marshlands. It would be an even 
more difficult task to assess their relative importance in the overall picture or 
in specific areas. A dyke, like a chain, is only as strong as its weakest link, 
and any combination of the above factors which may have brought about a 
reduction in maintenance were aimed directly at the weakest part of the 
protecting works. In view of the probable significance of historical data it 
would seem, however, that this might well be given some consideration as part 
of the rehabilitation program. 





1Tbid. p. 49. 
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In summary it may be noted that prior to World War I the operation of 
the marshlands appears to have been a highly profitable undertaking. There- 
after the reverse appears to be the general rule, although there are a number 
of areas which are currently operated quite successfully. For a number of 
reasons, some of which have been noted, farmers apparently did not find it 
profitable to maintain their dykes. In investigations of various proposed pro- 
jects which may be dealt with in the rehabilitation program it would seem 
that one of the primary considerations might be an analysis and evaluation of 
the factors which have influenced success or failure in the past, and the extent 
to which these factors are currently applicable or are likely to apply in future. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Livestock Freight Rates Case, 1950! 


Livestock freight rates were increased in all parts of Canada on December 15, 
1950. The railways had filed tariffs covering the increases in late August, and the 
effective date shown was October 2. However, in September a number of parties? 
interested in the shipment of livestock asked the Board of Transport Commissioners 
to cancel or suspend the tariffs to permit a study of them and the probable argument 
that they were unjustified under the Railway Act. The Board postponed the effective 
date to December 15, and announced sittings to hear arguments of the applicants in 
Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg and Ottawa in late November. 

On December 1, at the conclusion of these hearings, the Board ruled that the 
tariffs would be effective without further postponement inasmuch as the applicants 
had not made a prima facie case that the proposed rates were unjust or unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory between localities. The panel hearing the case was under 
the chairmanship of Assistant Chief Commissioner Hugh Wardrope, and the other 
members were Commissioners H. B. Chase and W. J. Patterson. The latter dissented 
from the decision on the ground that a prima facie case had been made and that the 
railways, as respondents, should be required to adduce evidence before a final 
decision was rendered. 


The sittings were held on seven days—one in Calgary, two in Regina, one in 
Winnipeg and three in Ottawa. Briefs and arguments numbered three in Calgary 
six in Regina, one in Winnipeg, and two in Ottawa. Represented at the hearings 
were breeders’ and shippers’ associations and co-operatives, the Canadian, Alberta, 
and Manitoba Federations of Agriculture, and the Province of Alberta. 


The railways’ case was based on their exposition of the nature of the proposed 
increases as being restorations of voluntary reductions which they had granted in 
livestock rates in 1921. At that time the Board had been unable, after hearings, to 
rule the existing rate level as unjust or unreasonable. However, livestock prices 
were recognized to be low, and the outcome of a round table conference, arranged 
by the Board between the railways and farmer and agricultural spokesmen, was a 
reduction in rates effective August 15, 1921. _ 


In both eastern and western Canada the rates effective prior to September 13, 
1920, were restored. Livestock rates along with rates in general had been increased 
in late 1920 and early 1921 to 130 per cent of the September 12, 1920 level in western 
Canada and 135 per cent of that level in eastern Canada. In each case the 100 per 
cent level was restored. Rates on shipments from western to eastern Canada were 
reduced to a level somewhat higher than that in effect in early 1920—between 105 
per cent and 1074 per cent of that level. 

The table sets forth the effective dates of changes in livestock rates and of 
rates on basic commodities other than livestock.* The general lowering of rates in 
December 1921 and August 1922 was not effective on livestock, which was judged 





1 Prepared by E. P. Reid. 

2 Including Province of Alberta, Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Transportation Com- 
mission of the Maritime Board of Trade. ’ 

3 The one date when basic commodities received consideration was August 1, 1922; otherwise 
the “Basic” column might be headed “General Rate Level’. 
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to have received more than these two reductions in the large decrease of August 
1921. The changes of 1948, 1949, and March and: June 1950 were applied generally 
on domestic rates including livestock rates. 


Changes in Livestock and Other Basic Commodity Freight Rates, 1918-1950 
(Rate in Effect August 15, 1918-September 12, 1920 = 100) 








West East 

Effective Date Basic Basic 
Livestock | Commod- | Livestock | Commod- 

ities ities 
AME ALO Le Be Dt Le, L020. 6:2 heen eta ss Oe 100 100 100 100 
Pent. leo OZO lun was ow ae eid een, Meee ee eae eee | 135 135 140 140 
Janie ye ee 1921 a aly te wees ok Puen Emm Stra Ce Sere EL: LARPSIL 130 130 oo) 135 
Aor 15 108 Like c's cath ae se ely ores eee nM AUD 2 100 130 100 135 
SC MAb iLO Te oe eon an hehe Aen meine Wii MUM eee REV 100 120 100 As 
AAT DS STOO 2 Sg ne, tian A Raabe arcana ene lee 0/9 100 1123 100 1173 
Ap loTs ) ROAST ai hey SOM PLAN ne een ee LN UR Ar 121 135 121 142 
oti L 1940), hic ei ook ve kl elec Mea hc eh tar enn 131 146 131 153 
Marcos: TORO te Ub aks Wat Oe ee ees ete 140 1564 140 165 
JUNSP LG TORO ee La oe eae ee eee Deere 1 eee eee 145 162 145 i70 
Weer U5 1 G50: fe ake ed See ees Ao eA ae Me ae We ae rr 162 162 170 170 


Dec. 15, 1950 rate as per cent of June 16, 1950 rate.... 112 100 117 100 


The railway tariffs filed to become effective October 2, 1950, and which were 
actually effective December 15, 1950, were calculated to give effect to the livestock 
rates which would now be in effect if no voluntary reduction had come in 1921 and 
if the rates had followed the general trend of basic commodity rates. This involved 
immediate increases (between December 14 and 15, 1950) of 11-14 per cent in western 
Canada and 15-20 per cent in eastern Canada. The excess of the western over the 
eastern scale has been reduced in the new tariffs. The west-to-east rates are increased 
by proportions up to 14 per cent in Manitoba, 10 per cent in Alberta, and some small 
reductions as well as increases in Saskatchewan. This is resulting in an elimination 
of the hump, mileagewise, in the rates to the East, that has prevailed in much of 
Saskatchewan for 50 years. In the same spirit of recognizing the mileage criterion, 
long-standing groupings of stations in Alberta have been abolished in respect of rates 
on shipments to the East. 


In the railway’s submission at the hearings, the rates are now restored to the 
normal level, a procedure that needed for justification mainly just recognition of 
the fact that the livestock industry was no longer depressed but rather enjoying one 
of its most prosperous eras. They argued further that “the rates on livestock at 
their present level are almost certainly non-compensatory” in respect of cost of 
providing the service. 


The arguments of the applicants hinged on statements that: 1) the favourable 
market position of livestock shippers developed only in very recent years and could 
reasonably be predicted to be of short duration, and that important rate alterations 
on particular commodities should not be based on transient conditions; 2) that there 
is no warrant for a concept of normal for any rates already below standard scales—as 
all commodity rates are—and that the existing livestock rates having served for 29 
years could no longer be regarded as depressed; 3) that the rates were probably 
compensatory at the current level and would be so with a large margin at the 
proposed scale, and that ton-mile comparisons had to be considered along with 
car-mile comparisons in appraising whether a rate scale is compensatory or not 
(ivestock freight revenue per ton-mile is more than double the average for com- 
parable traffic, whereas per car-mile it is only 60 per cent); 4) that livestock producers 
had already incurred large increases in expenses including increases in freight rates 
on exhibition and purebred shipments; 5) that more traffic than ever will go to 
highway carriers. 

The Board was not able to judge any of these contentions to be established with 
sufficient strength or to be sufficiently pertinent to the case to require further and 
positive argument by the railways, and gave its decision accordingly. 
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Railway Wage Rates 


Railway employees, except those on the trains, who are still negotiating, were 
granted a further three cents per hour increase in pay retroactive to September 1, 
1950, and a five-day week beginning June 1, 1951. These provisions were included 
in Mr. Justice Kellock’s report, published on December 19, of his arbitration of the 
dispute which led to the railway strike of last August. He stipulated that the contract 
embodying these provisions was to be effective until September 1, 1952. Approxi- 
mately 125,000 workers are covered by the Kellock award, and about 30,000 others 
make up the running trades. 


The railways have estimated the cost of this three cent award at $13 million 
per year, and it is additional to the four cent increase ($17-8 million per year) granted 
in the legislation which terminated the strike and provided for the appointment of 
Mr. Justice Kellock as arbitrator. Accordingly, on December 21 the carriers applied 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners for: 1) an immediate general rate increase 
of five per cent from which they expected to derive $17°5 million extra annual 
revenue; and 2) an increase of an as-yet-unstated percentage to be effective next 
June 1 simultaneously with the institution of the five-day week. Although the 
railways thus postponed making an estimate of the cost of this change in the standard 
week, they had in the wage negotiations preceding the strike mentioned an estimate 
for a year of $80 million. 


FAO IN 1950! 
S. C. Hupson? and D. H. BURNS 


Although the first of the post-war specialized agencies of the United Nations to 
be created, the Food and Agriculture Organization is only five years old. The fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Organization was fittingly observed at the 
Special Session of the Conference of FAO held in Washington, November 3 to 11, 
1950. At this ceremony, the United States Secretaries of State and Agriculture paid 
tribute to the accomplishments of the Organization and honored those present who 
had been associated with the Hot Springs Conference in 1943 or FAO’s first con- 
ference at Quebec in 1945. The ceremony also served as an official farewell to the 
Organization, which, in accordance with the decision of the Fifth Session of the 
Conference in 1949, leaves Washington in March 1951 for its new headquarters in 
Rome. 


The 1950 session was confined to essential business matters. It marked a mile- 
stone in the history of FAO—a transition from the idealism of early development 
to the realism of maturity. The refusal of nations to delegate any of their sovereign 
authority to FAO, first in connection with John Boyd Orr’s World Food Board 
Proposal in 1947, and again with the International Commodity Clearing House 
proposed by the Committee of Economic Experts in 1949, raises a question as to 
the role of FAO in the development and implementation of international policies 
in food and agriculture. The reduced purchasing power of FAO’s fixed income also 
calls for an early decision regarding its long-term development. The transfer of the 
headquarters of the Organization with its changed geographical environment has 
already given rise to problems; the most tangible to date has been the great turnover 
in staff and the quest for the necessary funds to finance the move. 


The Chairman of the 1950 Conference was Professor Andre Mayer of France. 
The Conference established three working committees: (1) a Committee of the Whole 
on the Program of Work and Budget for 1951; (2) a Committee on Constitutional 
Questions, and (3) a Committee on Financial and Administrative Matters. 

The number of Member countries in FAO was increased to 66 with the admis- 
sion to membership at this session of Cambodia, the German Federal Republic, 
Jordan, Spain and Viet Nam. Poland and Czechoslovakia withdrew their membership, 
effective in 1951. 





1 The activities of the Food and Agriculture Organization have been outlined in previous 
issues of The Economic Annalist. 
2 Secretary, Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee. 
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Organizational Changes.—The Conference approved arrangements for the transfer 
of FAO headquarters to Rome in March 1951. It was estimated that the removal of 
headquarters to Rome would cost approximately $1-6 million and arrangements were 
made for borrowing $800,000 of this amount from the United Nations, repayable over 
four years. As a consequence of the establishment of the headquarters in Rome, 
abolition of the European regional office was accepted by the Conference with the 
recommendation that the technical and co-ordinating services for Europe be retained 
within the Organization. The creation of the North American Office to serve as 
liaison with the United States and Canada was approved, and the Director General 
was authorized to locate other regional offices in Latin America. 


Approval was given to plans of the Director-General for administrative reorgani- 
zation. These included the combining of the Economics and Distribution Divisions, 
the integration of the Rural Welfare Division under Agriculture and of the Informa- 
tion Division under the Director-General’s Office. 


The term of office of the six members of the Council of FAO who were scheduled 
to retire in 1950 was extended for one year. These included Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Italy, Union of South Africa and the United States. Mr. N. E. Dodd was reappointed 
as Director General of FAO until the end of the next regular session of the Con- 
ference. Viscount Bruce was also requested to continue as Independent Chairman 
of the Council of FAO until the end of the next regular session. In this connection 
the Council was requested to take appropriate steps to present nominations for these 
posts at the next session of the Conference which will be held at Rome from 
November 5 to 21, 1951. 


Constitutional and Administrative Matters.—A proposed revision of the texts 
of the Constitution, Rules of Procedure and Financial Regulations was adopted by 
the Conference, which noted the desirability of having a maximum practical con- 
formity with constitutional and procedural instruments of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. Constitutional amendments, in the main, had to do with the 
change to biennial rather than annual sessions of the Conference. While the 
Council of FAO had recommended that the term of office for members of the Council 
be changed from three years to four years, the three-year term was retained. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to elect 12 members of the Council at.each conference session, 
six to take office immediately and six one year later. Provision was also made for 
clarifying the procedure with regard to voting. 


Administrative andi financial matters dealt with such financial policy questions 
as the level of the working capital fund in 1951 and the scale of contributions, 
including action with regard to the collection of contributions; staff matters including 
the application of a cost-of-living differential in Rome, and the staff pension fund. 


Program of Work and Budget for 1951.—The Conference authorized the Director 
General to plan the program of work for 1951 on the basis of an expenditure of $4°-5 
million in accordance with the budget submitted. Particular attention was given to 
the principles which should govern the program of work and budget for 1951, 1952 
and 1953, and thereafter. The general concensus of the Conference was that with a 
lapse of five years since the establishment of FAO, it would be advisable to take 
stock of the Organization’s policy and work in the light of past experience. In order 
to study this question, the Conference requested the Council to appoint a small 
working party composed of representatives of Member Governments of FAO selected 
on an individual basis because of their special abilities in the matters under considera- 
tion. This working party, as appointed by the Council, consists of selected individuals 
from Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Denmark, France, Lebanon, United Kingdom, 
United States and Uruguay. Member Governments have been requested to study 
this question and present their recommendations having to do with the Program of 
Work of FAO and associated long term problems. 


Technical Assistance Program.—Iin considering developments in connection with 
FAO’s participation in the expanded technical assistance program, the Conference 
noted two obstacles in the progress of technical assistance: (1) Although substantial 
payments have been made to the technical assistance fund, usable contributions of 
many countries have not yet been received and (2) many of the recipient countries 
are not yet fully informed regarding the conditions under which technical assistance 
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may be granted and the obligations which governments themselves are required to 
undertake under the terms of the General Assembly resolution. The Conference 
attached the highest importance to the technical assistance program as a complement 
to the regular activities of FAO and requested the Director General to report to the 
appropriate sessions of the Council on the program of technical assistance, in order 
to facilitate a study of this program in relation to the regular program of work 
of FAO. 


Commodity Problems.—The Conference considered the report of the Committee 
on Commodity Problems which operated under the chairmanship of Dr. G. S. H. 
Barton, Canada’s alternate delegate to FAO. It was agreed that the Committee on 
Commodity Problems should continue to operate and be regarded as the instrument 
of FAO to analyse and interpret the international commodity situation and to advise 
the Council on suitable action. The terms. of reference of the Committee were 
extended to include all commodity problems falling within the competence of FAO, 
whether arising from balance of payment difficulties or from other causes. Member- 
ship in the Committee will continue to include Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
Egypt, France, India, Indonesia, Italy, Netherlands, Pakistan, United Kingdom, 
United States and Uruguay. Following a discussion of the location of the Com- 
mittee headquarters, it was agreed that the headquarters should be moved to Rome 
at the time of the transfer of the Organization. 


International Plant Protection Convention.—The Conference considered a draft of 
the International Plant Protection Convention and endorsed continued national and 
international action to bring about the necessary plant protection measures as 
envisaged by the proposed convention. It was noted however that a number of govern- 
ments desired further time to consider details of the proposed convention and to 
suggest some amendments. It was therefore recommended that Member Governments 
submit to the Director General their comments with respect to the draft convention 
and any suggestions with regard to amendments which might be considered necessary 
to make the convention acceptable. It was also requested that further consideration be 
given to the amended draft, having in mind the desirability of taking action on the 
convention at the 1951 Conference of FAO. 


Canada’s civilian noninstitutional population 14 years of age and over was 
estimated at 9,751,000 for the week ended November 4, 1950, an increase of 141,000 
over the estimate of 9,610,000 for the week ending October 29, 1949. Between the 
same dates the civilian labour force remaining virtually unchanged at about 
5,200,000. 

But there was some shift in the pattern between the agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors. There was a reduction of 84,000 in the agricultural labour 
force (from 1,058,000 to 974,000) which counter-balanced an increase of 85,000 (from 
4,142,000 to 4,227,000) in the non-agricultural labour force. 


As compared with October 1949, this survey shows a higher proportion of 
persons with jobs. Persons in this category increased from 5,053,000 for the week 
of October 29, 1949, to 5,084,000 for the week of November 4, 1950, and as a percentage 
of the total labour force rose from 97:7 per cent. At the same time, “persons without 
jobs and seeking work” dropped from 147,000 to 117,000, i.e., from 2:9 per cent to 
2-3 per cent of the labour force, or from 3-9 per cent to 3-1 per cent of the paid 
workers in the labour force. 

The increase in the number of persons with jobs can be attributed wholly to 
expanding job opportunities in non-agricultural industries. As a matter of fact, 
“persons with jobs” in agriculture were 79,000 fewer in November 1950 than in 
October 1949 while job-holders in non-agricultural industries had increased by 
110,000. 

The high level of non-agricultural civilian employment is attracting more 
married women to jobs outside the home. Married women with non-agricultural 
jobs numbered 283,000 in November 1950 compared with 266,000 in October 1949, 
an increase of 17,000. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Some Economic Aspects of Farming in Alaska (with Chief Attention to the 
Matanuska Valley). January 1950. pp. 89; and 
Markets for the Products of Cropland in Alaska. July 1950. pp. 50. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics co-operating with 
Alaska Experiment Station, Washington, D.C. 

These two reports are complementary and the reader is urged to study both 
for a more complete understanding of the agricultural and economic problems involved. 
Both are progress reports and are part of a series of studies to ascertain the basis 
and the extent of Alaska’s agricultural future. They were prepared for general distri- 
bution to supply, in part, the demand for factual information regarding farming and 
the market for farm products in Alaska. 

The report on farming is based mainly on a survey made during the summer 
of 1948 covering the 1947 operations of most of the farmers in the Matanuska Valley. 
The information obtained from this source has been presented in detail in the latter 
part of the publication. The first nine pages provide an excellent summary of the 
inter-related production and marketing aspects, with particular attention being 
devoted to the physical limitations of farming in the different areas of Alaska. Con- 
sideration is given to market possibilities and to the sources of supplies that compete 
with those that are produced in the area. The conclusion reached is that there are 
opportunities for judicious expansion of certain types of farming in Alaska at the 
present time. 

The settlement in the Matanuska Valley was directly sponsored by the United 
States government. This was likely a necessary step in any sizeable agricultural 
development in Alaska as the area is relatively isolated compared with pioneer areas 
in Canada which are mostly on the fringe of older established agricultural areas. 
This study is similar in some respects to the series of studies carried out in pioneer 
farming areas in Canada. These include studies of land settlement mainly and they 
are generally confined to a consideration of the physical and economic factors related 
to production. 

The report on markets for the products of cropland in Alaska is primarily an 
attempt to measure the potential demand for each product produced locally and to 
determine the acreage needed to obtain this production. The results indicate that, 
until there is a large increase in population, any public agencies in position to aid the 
development of new cropland in central Alaska should concentrate their activity 
in present settlement areas that have transportation to market. 

Studies have been made in northern areas in Canada including the markets in 
the northern parts of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. These areas differ 
from Alaska in that they are close to outside markets, and that some agricultural 
produce, mostly livestock, is shipped out of the areas. 


Schuliz, Theodore W. Production and Welfare of Agriculture. New York, The 
Macmillan Co. 1949, pp. xi + 225. 


This book is divided into four parts entitled: Objectives of Policy; Efficiency, 
Stability, and Progress; Economic Development and Policy; and International 
Economic Policy. Although much of the material appearing in this book has been 
published previously by the author in the form of articles, it merits careful re-reading. 

The book is a study of American agricultural policy in which Schultz tries, 

To isolate and make explicit the objectives that have guided policy since World War I, 


and, to indicate in this connection the stress that has been placed upon equality for 
agriculture, income, prices, and upon the family farm as a social and economic institution. 


Considerable space is given to the policy implications of certain basic changes 


occurring within the existing economic structure as a result of, 


The decline of agriculture, the achievement of a high level of industrial employment 
and output, the reduction of capital rationing within agriculture and the much enlarged 
scope of public programs and their administration. 
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(a) Revised each issue. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indezes. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). _Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Inder Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Number of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo,) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f)._ Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic activity in Canada continues 
to increase. The expansion of production 
for defence and the steady pressure of a 
strong demand for consumer goods is 
resulting in a high level of output, em- 
ployment and income. At the same time 
federal legislation is being introduced: 
first, to assist in attaining the desired 
allocations of goods and manpower among 
defence and non-defence needs; and 
second, to combat inflation. 

Although the full impact of the defence 
program is yet to come, the general level 
of output of goods and services is higher 
than a year ago. Canadian steel mills 
turned out record tonnages of steel ingots 
in January 1951. The month’s output 
amounted to 299,410 net tons as compared 
with 283,894 in January last year. Pre- 
vious peak total was 287,885 tons in 
March 1949. The daily average output 
for January also reached a high total of 
9,658 net tons compared with 9,158 a 
year earlier, and compares with 9,286 in 
March 1949. 

Factory shipments of Canadian-made 
motor vehicles continued at a high level 
in January, the total rising to 39,204 units 
—a new high for the month—as com- 
pared with 30,738 in December and 
28,527 in January last year. The month’s 
shipments were close to the monthly peak 
totals of 41,383 units in June and 40,131 
in July last year. 

Department store sales rose 21 per cent 
during the week ending February 24 as 
compared with the corresponding week 


last year, according to preliminary 
figures. 
Cheques cashed against individual 


accounts reached $9,001,541,000 in Janu- 
ary this year—a new peak for the month 
—as compared with the previous high of 
$7,307,022,000 in January 1950. Advances 
were recorded for each of the five eco- 
nomic areas. 

Prices and the cost-of-living have also 
continued to rise. Canada’s official cost- 
of-living index rose from 172-5 to 175-2 
between January 2 and February 1, 1951, 
the increase being largely due to higher 
prices for foods, clothing and home fur- 
nishings. From August 1939 to February 
1951, the increase in the cost-of-living 
index was 73-8 per cent. 

Exporis.—The outstanding develop- 
ments in Canada’s foreign trade in 1950 
were a pronounced shift in the direction 
of exports and a sharp increase in the 
value of imports. Such factors as trade 
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controls, changed purchasing policies, and 
increased domestic production in over- 
seas countries acted to reduce overseas 
purchases of Canadian goods, while high 
economic activity in the United States 
stimulated sales to that country. This 
pattern in export sales is being continued 
in? (95d. 

Canada’s total domestic exports in 
January were valued at $285,100,000, an 
increase of 29 per cent over last year’s 
corresponding total of $221,200,000. The 
total for January compares with $289,- 
900,000 and $292,700,000 for December 
and November last year, respectively, 
and contrasts with the decline in last 
year’s January value from $285,500,000 
and $292,300,000 for December and 
November, 1949. January shipments to 
the United States increased nearly 43 per 
cent to $186,948,000 from $130,859,000 in 
January 1950. Domestic exports to the 
United Kingdom in January continued 
the downward trend of 1950, declining in 
value to $40,054,000 as compared with 
$48,608,000 in January a year ago. The 
value of January shipments, however, 
was slightly higher than the monthly 
average in 1950. 


Agriculture.—Prices of farm products 
at the farm and wholesale level are 
somewhat above those during the same 
period in 1950. The major increase 
occurred in grains, when the Canadian 
Wheat Board announced increases in ini- 
tial prices of wheat, oats and barley. In 
the case of cattle, although receipts on 
Canadian markets were not unduly heavy, 
prices of slaughter cattle settled down- 
ward by the end of February from the 
high points reached in mid-February. 
This is consistent with the levelling out 
of wholesale beef prices in the United 
States due to consumer resistance and to 
the possibility of controls being applied 
to meat prices. Butter prices rose during 
March. 

To minimize price fluctuations, the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board has 
announced support prices for hogs and 
eggs. The butter program, as announced 
last year, is still in operation. 

The federal government has also an- 
nounced the final settlement under the 
five-year wheat pool. The Prime Minis- 
ter, in the House of Commons on March 
2, 1951, stated, 


The government has decided to recommend 
to parliament that an amount equal to the 
balance of the United Kingdom credit, namely, 
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$65 million, be added to the sums now await- 
ing distribution in settlement of the five-year 
pool.... The contribution we will be asking 
parliament to make is the equivalent of about 
23 cents per bushel on the deliveries made 
during the last two years of the agreement to 
which article 2(b) had reference. The addi- 
tion of $65 million to the pool would make a 
total of approximately $120 million for distri- 
bution. On the basis of deliveries of 1,428 
million bushels during the period of the five- 
year pool, this would provide a final payment 
of about 8-3 cents per bushel. 


Federal Legislation.—The current inter- 
national situation has necessitated action 
designed to strengthen Canada’s economic 
and military position. The need for new 
legislation is set out in the first para- 
graph of the preamble of The Emergency 
Powers Act: . 


. it is essential that emergency powers be 
conferred to enable measures to be taken as 
urgently required from time to time to carry 
out adequate defence preparations, to regu- 
late the economy of Canada to meet the needs 
of defence and to stabilize the economy and 
to safeguard it from disruption that may 
result from defence preparations in Canada or 
from emergency measures taken in other coun- 
tries, in order that defence preparations may 
not be impeded; 


The Emergency Powers Act.—The 
Prime Minister, in introducing this Act, 
said: 

I have indicated that the emergency powers 
sought by this legislation will mean, as does 
the War Measures Act whenever it is in force, 
a potential departure from the normal distribu- 
tion of powers under our federal constitution 
to the extent that that departure may be 
deemed necessary for the safety of the state. 


The Act authorizes the doing of some of 
the things which were done during the 
last war under the War Measures Act. 
In dealing with the powers of the gov- 
ernor in council, the Act states 


The Governor in Council may do and auth- 
orize such acts and things, and make from 
time to time such orders and regulations, as 
he may by reason of the existing international 
emergency deem necessary or advisable for 
the security, defence, peace, order and wel- 
fare of Canada; and for greater certainty, but 
not so as to restrict the generality of the fore- 
going terms, it is hereby declared that the 
powers of the Governor in Council shall extend 
to all matters coming within the classes of 
subjects hereinafter enumerated. 


The Act, as passed, is to expire on May 
31, 1952, unless renewed by Parliament. 


The Defence Production Act.—The 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
dealing with the bill, said: 


The bill before the house is designed to do 
three things. In the first place, it will establish 
a department of defence production. Second, 
it would confer powers on the minister with 
respect to procurement very similar to those 
formerly held by the minister of munitions 
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and supply. Third, it would confer powers on 
the governor in council and on the minister to 
control essential materials in substantially the 
same terms as the present Essential Materials 
(Defence) Act. It is proposed that the act 
would expire on July 31, 1956. 


An Act to Amend the Export and Im- 
port Permits Act 1947.—This amendemnt 
extends the life of the Act until sixty 
days after the opening of Parliament in 
1958. 


Consumer Credit.—Under the author- 
ity of the Consumer Credit (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1950, the Minister of 
Finance, on March 14, imposed a new set 
of credit restrictions amending those of 
November 1, 1950. These became effec- 
tive on March 19. 

The Minister of Finance stated in the 
House of Commons on March 14, 


... there have been discussions recently 
between the Bank of Canada and the char- 
tered banks regarding the most effective 
means of restraining the inflationary expan- 
sion of bank credit. As a result of these dis- 
cussions one of the steps the chartered banks 
have taken is to call a halt to further expan- 
sion of loans on the security of instalment 
finance paper. 

In conjunction with this move, and with the 
same purpose of restraining inflationary credit 
expansion, the consumer credit regulations 
have been amended. 

In their net effect the new regulations will 
be much stiffer than those now in effect, but 
except in the case of motor cars they will be 
no stiffer, and in some cases not quite so stiff 
as those in effect during the war... In the 
case of other commodities our new regula- 
tions require one-third down and the balance 
over twelve months. During the war the same 
down payment was required, but the balance 
had to be paid in ten months, unless the 
amount to be financed exceeded $500. 


Agricultural Legislation.—1. An Act to 
amend The Farm Improvement Loans 
Act, 1944. The operations of the Act 
were extended for a further period of 
three years, to February 28, 1954. Other 
major amendments are: first, a restriction 
of credit; and second, the inclusion of a 
provision for credits for the purchase and 
planting of fruit trees. 

2. An Act to amend the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. The major 
amendments are: first, provision of some 
latitude to the governor in council in 
adjusting initial payments within the 
crop year as between grades of wheat, 
oats and barley; and second, gives the 
governor in council power to authorize 
the transfer of unsold grain from one 
pool account to the next pool account for 
the purpose of winding up the earlier 
account and permitting a final payment 
as soon as possible after the end of each 
crop year. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURE AT THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTURY‘! 
J. F. BOOTH 


In 1905 it was said by a Canadian statesman that the twentieth century 
would be the century of Canada. There was both a prophecy and a challenge 
in that observation. At that time agriculture was relatively more important 
than it is today; nearly two-thirds of the population were classified as rural 
and about 40 per cent of the gainfully employed were engaged in farming. The 
value of farm products was more than half the combined total of manufactured 
products, mineral, fishery and forestry products. Today the rural population 
is in the minority and of the working force less than a quarter is employed in 
agriculture. The value of the aggregate production of the industries mentioned 
is about four times that of the farms of Canada. This is the inevitable develop- 
ment of a young country richly endowed with a variety of natural resources. 
Agriculture is still one of our most important industries, however, and in some 
respects more important today than at the beginning of the century. As we 
enter the second half of the century it may be worthwhile for us as repre- 
sentatives of that industry to take a backward look at what has taken place 
during 50 years. Perhaps what we see may encourage us to look into the 
future as well. 


Table 1.—Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada 
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Fe a FN a AMNews Pendle 1,386 | 103-7 | 1,337 
a Te ee ee Pe Pa ene ens ee ea 1,650 100-0 1,650 
Ona) CS ae an ee Sar ere oe a ee 836 56-3 1,486 
eI gO SS SS 9 Sn oe een ee ee eee 1,379 72-8 1,895 
Re a a Bed ao a tree catia lo la oR eo ge Bakes Me 2,119 85-0 2,493 
Ce eee ee re Sah ved: eit fae re eas 28 ms 2,244 97-9 2, 292 
PAL simah) Pe, Oma haiene ate ones, Be, a. heen ere ols. os 2,591 107-1 2,419 
CA yp te Pa ger aia oh esate ay Stoke aan aie BE niet svyaragels ce tos 2 oily 114-9 2,191 
ORG ee as ea ee ee EG ree > 2 BWS CUR ONE“ STNG tedienels, @ 2,688 124-4 | 2,161 
LOA! Ie re 5 ery oe Mest sote rh aPeb snip sone cpdegeners ee 2,909 132-9 2,189 
1S wa rr Se ie lar, oreusieucteysi spate Naso. giieie maya ea 3,405 149-7 2,274 
(OORT Ae ater 6 eats Ose > CER ORDO ae 3,066 147-0 | 2,086 


(a) Gross Value represents cash income plus income in kind and the value of changes in inventories. Information pro- 
vided by the Agricultural Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


First, however, let us consider some information of a general nature. It 
will help to provide a setting for our discussion. 

Canada entered this century with a population of 5-4 million people. We 
now have just short of 14 million. Even without the addition of Newfoundland 
the population has increased to more than two and one half times that of 1901. 
Since 1901 we have expanded the frontiers of Canada from the area of the 
St. Lawrence and the Maritime Provinces to the vast plains of the West, to 
the Pacific region and to the far north. The value of the output of our farms 
has grown from $364 million to $3,066 million (Table I). The products of our 
forests have increased from $33 million to $964 million, our mines from $66 





1 An address given in the lecture series of the Agricultural Graduates Association, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Jan. 8, 1951. Part II will appear in the June issue of The Economic 


Annalist. 
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million to $820 million and our fisheries from $26 million to $140 million. In 
the output of many of these products we have become the world’s largest 
producers. Our most spectacular development, however, has occurred in manu- 
facturing. Here our growth has been from $480 million to $11,800 million.’ 

We have greatly expanded our transportation facilities and means of com- 
munication; added extensive services in the fields of merchandising and dis- 
tribution. We have developed power resources on an immense scale and 
increased the annual volume of construction contracts from $345 million in 
1911 to $954 million in 1948. 

During this half century the efforts of our people applied to the extensive 
resources at their command have resulted in a volume of output greatly in 
excess of our own needs. Accordingly, our export trade has increased from 
$177 million to $3,075 million. Imports have increased at a similar rate and 
as a result we have become one of the principal trading nations of the world. 

These are the material things. They are easily measured, and even with 
due allowances for changing prices they indicate impressive progress in the 
period of half a century by a nation which in terms of population is still 
relatively small. An appraisal of our contributions in the non-material sense 
is more difficult, particularly for one trained to deal with material things. It 
is known, however, that we have received some recognition for our contribu- 
tions to science, medicine, law, literature and art and we believe that we have 
done some things that are worthwhile in the fields of education, social services 
and government. 


Table 2.—Total Value of Agricultural Production and Production per Farm in Canada 


SS ee ee 











Value of Index of 
Production Number of Production Production 
Year in Constant Farms per Farm per 
Dollars (a) Farm 
millions dollars 
UA UE eR A) 4 of ORR Ue a, A CE ee RL 758 511,073 1,483 100-0 
ROE amet sR cd ahs a RO eR ee Lei 682,329 i722 116-1 
ba BEAD eee ERE ee Br ote). Ap TS ey 1,337 711,090 1,880 126-8 
bs mean mes A LONE Nec. 6 Tin Ota | 1,486 732, 623 2,028 136-7 
NOE Need iiate te asa elite es beeen ak fc sees 1,895 Vevey 2,586 174-4 
EEG le! CN Oe Ha RAS etre iI Ae 3. 16} 706,009 3,061 206-4 


(a) Gross value of agricultural production divided by the index of wholesale prices of farm products, 1926 base. 


These things have not been achieved without difficulty, stress and strain. 
Progress has not been uniform. We have experienced severe economic 
reverses and much financial distress at times. But we have emerged from 
these with increased vigour and greater knowledge of economic affairs. 

The developments thus briefly outlined have turned the attention of other 
people toward Canada. As a result millions have been attracted to our shores 
(though many have also left in the periods of economic distress) and others 
have invested their capital in our resources and industrial development. It is 
one of the quirks of fate, however, that our greatest recognition in the inter- 
national field has come as a result of other developments. 

In the period under review we have participated in two world wars. In 
each our status as a nation has been greatly enhanced. Our contributions of 
manpower, and of food, armaments, ships and aeroplanes were of such magni- 
tude as to win the appreciation of our allies and the goodwill of people in many 
countries. The extension of financial aid and the sharing of resources during 


1 Statistical data appearing in this section, except those for agriculture, are from the 
“Statistical Summary of the Progress,of Canada” appearing in the 1950 edition of the Canada 
Year Book. The most recent information is for 1948. Information on the volume of agricultural 
production was furnished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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and following the last war are other contributions to our credit. Because of 
these things and because men capable of taking their places in the councils 
of nations have emerged from our institutions and form of government, Canada 
today is receiving increasing recognition in the realm of international affairs. 


Agricultural Development.—Turning now to agriculture let us consider 
in some detail the developments of the past 50 years. In 1901 we had 511,073 
farms, and in 1946, 706,009, a gain of nearly 200,000 farms (Table 2). Most 
of the growth occurred in the Prairie Provinces where in a period of three 
decades a vast area of land was brought under settlement. The story of that 
epic development is not revealed in the statistics of net increase. Between 
1905 and 1927 in the Prairie Provinces a total of 455,091 homesteads were 
acquired. To this must be added 62,564 entries in Manitoba prior to 1905. 
But only 59 per cent of the area involved—99 million acres—was patented or 
remained under homestead entry in 1930. There was thus very heavy aban- 
donment. The west was not won without heavy casualties.’ 


Table 3.—Total Volume of Agricultural Production and Production per Gainfully 
Employed Worker 











Value of Number of Value of 











: at Production Index of 
Year Production M orkers in Constant Production 
in Constant Gainfully alace eee Sak 
Dollars Employed Wie . 
millions 
1 OLA eee ot. CRIS Sc Re Re chs carmen arene 758 716,860 1,057-4 100-0 
ROW RES oe: OMe ae 8, ne ae OE eae eae ABS An ta ae eae 933,735 1, 258-4 119-0 
HEPA sna a Roa gta need AR. ane Ae SERRE ORR fs hk oat 1,041, 544 1, 283-3 121-4 
NOE OP ARR lat I es 5 Be Se es Se 1,486 1,131,845 1,312-9 124-1 
TOYAMA ge aNw 7. Ae Ws ah, SUI TCEAY SCones Pey tl Ge OAR ena 1,895 1,083,816 1, 748-4 165-3 
OA RNR tos SEA UNG GRR GA Nee na 2,493 1,127,000 SDA LOGS) 209-1 
EA Sete etch ieee ee et EMS oe Vishisnk rie ebagis Sa xis GER Tan Pot toes 2, 292 1,103,000 2,078-1 196-5 
IO RRR ees SARS Aeon eee Seen oer ee ee 2,419 1,126,000 2,148-3 203 -2 
ee ies Skies, RRR vs Pte UB SEE PERNA oetetier 12 8 HO ai SQ or 2,191 1,134,000 EOS P4og 182-7 
OL Geen ee, CAE PEN ee VATS ahd hie, reece nara BEV 1,274,000 1, 696-2 160-4 
OAT sees S002 Hem Nae ha eee iieas nhials. fa ee 2,189 1,163, 080 1,882-1 177-9 
OA Sian es ah. aut tc ol ole GTi em ae 2,274 1,186, 000 1,917-4 181-3 
ELS) Sere Seen eS te A PERN chit cr cuamanse MUe mi in wwe nieces 2,086 1,123,000 1,857-1 175-6 





Source: 1901—1941 Census of Canada; 1942—1949 Labour Force, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The value of farm property has increased from $1,787 million to $7,512 
million since 1901 (Table 4). Land and buildings which represent the largest 
share of total value have increased less and have shown more variability over 
the years than the other components, machinery and livestock (Table 8). [It 
is significant, as will be noted presently, that the value of machinery on farms 
in 1949 was nearly ten times that of 1901. But even after allowing for changes 
in value—and these are farm values not retail prices—it will be apparent that 
the volume of machinery on farms has greatly increased. 


The total area in farms has nearly tripled and the area in improved land 
has more than done so since 1901 (Table 5). The average size of farm has 
roughly doubled but most of the increase has occurred on prairie farms. 
Increases in the eastern provinces have been around 25 per cent or less. 


The acreage in field crops has shown the most significant change, the 
acreage in 1949 being about three and one-half times that of 1901. Here again 
provincial differences are noticeable. In Saskatchewan the acreage has more 
than doubled since 1911. A substantial increase is also shown for Quebec 
but in Ontario the acreage in field crops was almost the same in 1949 as in 1901. 


1 Morton, Arthur S. and Martin, Chester. History of Prairie Settlement and Dominion Lands 
Policy. Toronto, The Macmillan Company, 1938. pp. 429-351. 
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Table 4.— Value of Farm Capital in Canada 
Implements 
Year Total Land Buildings and Livestock 
Machinery 
"a million dollars 

UU aT, Bott aie Ge ma ea 1, 787 1,007 395 109 275 
CY SLE Lat Pak a IN 4,23 Pi vAv 824 257 631 
RULER, Ce hee ea Os eh ete ee 6,555 3,001 1,382 665 83 
ROS LR Fee neces eet AY. 5c Bee he 5, 248 2,710 1,348 651 544 
UVES th ele eee meee, a 4,241 1,953 1,077 596 616 
ROS Oe Eee Sarthe eos ey lee ole 5 041 1,009 1,462 


Source: 1901-1941 Census of Canada; 1949—Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April-June 1950. 


In livestock numbers the most significant changes have been a decline in 
horses of 45 per cent from the high point and an increase in numbers of pigs 
of more than 100 per cent—200 per cent if the figures of the last war period 
are used. Sheep, too, have declined in numbers while cattle show substantial 
increases. 

These increases in the numbers of farms, size of holdings and numbers of 
livestock have of course been reflected in greatly increased production. As 
already noted the gross value of agricultural production was $3,066 million 
in 1949 compared with $364 million in 1901. When the effect of price changes 
is removed the result becomes a rough measure of physical volume of production. 
This computation (Table 1, column 4) reveals that in 1949 production was 
about 150 per cent above the 1901 level. During World War II the increase 
amounted to 200 per cent. Related to the number of farms and the number 
of workers on farms these data indicate that output per farm has about doubled 
and the output per worker has risen by 65 to 70 per cent. This latter figure 
was up by almost 100 per cent during the last war. 

A large part of the greater output of Canadian farms is due to the 
increased size of holdings already mentioned. It cannot be said, however, 
that because farms are twice as large in terms of acreage now as in 1901 one 
should expect twice the production. The fact is that the higher yielding farms 
of eastern Canada have increased less than 25 per cent in size while farms in 
the West where average yields of crops such as grains are lower, have doubled 
and trebled in size. 

The larger output is in fact partially attributable to greater emphasis on 
higher income producing products—livestock products and fruits and vege- 
tables—and larger output per acre and per animal unit. An average annual 
production of 4,637 pounds of milk per cow in 1949 compared with 2,858 in 


Table 5.—Number of Farms, Size of Farms and Acreage of Improved Land 








| Area of 


Average Area 
Census Number of Area in Average Area| Improved | of Improved 
Years Farms Farms per Farm Land per Land per 
Farm Farm 
acres acres acres acres 
PRUE ee areas acacia vat Sie 367, 862 36,049, 406 98 17,335, 818 47 
TERC ee ee ae eee 464, 025 45,044,034 97 21,371, 148 46 
VSO Lay oes Mala eae F< te 620, 486 53, 933, 926 87 28,405, 571 46 
AORN Ate pee” ay eee a ee! Fe 511,073 63, 422,338 124 30, 166, 033 59 
PO eerie Coe OEE ee Hees 682, 329 108,968,715 160 48 , 733,823 71 
i A alee ERO me pl Ne dey ea aes 8 711,090 104, 887,903 147 70,769, 548 99 
1ESEY Rae ce ge ie Bee tok: hata 732, 623 163, 114, 034 223 85, 732,172 117 
RICE A aa pe a Ve ae 732,832 173, 563, 282 237 91,636,065 125 
DOLG 88 orc css cor. tere te rate ent 706, 009 170,972,416 242 
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1901 may represent a greater increase in efficiency than has occurred generally 
throughout agriculture but the yields of many crops and the production of 
different classes of livestock have been increased, in many instances appreciably. 


The larger farms of today are being handled by approximately the same 
working force per farm as prevailed 50 years ago. Considering the country 
as a whole there was an average of 1-40 gainfully employed persons per farm 
in 1901 and 1-47 in 1941. It is noteworthy, however, that in Quebec the 
working force has increased from 1-39 to 1-64. 


Labour and management have become more efficient. Of that there is 
little doubt. Not only has the output per farm and per worker greatly increased 
but it is probable that the working day averages less now than 50 years ago. 
The greater efficiency results, in the main, from increased mechanization, the 
application of the findings of science and generally better management. These 
things have made workers more productive; but the ability of the workers 
to use these aids to production indicates the attainment of skill and knowledge 
not possessed by farmers and farm workers a generation ago. 


As regards the importance of mechanization both in its income-producing 
and its investment or cost aspects, it should be noted that about 13-5 per cent 
of the value of farm capital in 1949 was made up of machinery as against 
6 per cent in 1901. The investment in machinery today is about equal to 
that in buildings (and much more in some areas), whereas in 1901 it was less 
than one-third. 


The most significant aspect of mechanization, however, is its unequal 
application and effects. While mechanization has been the chief factor in 
raising the number of acres of field crops that a worker can handle for Canada 
as a whole from 24-6 in 1901 to 53-4 in 1949, most of this improvement has 
taken place on the prairies. There has been little or no change in other 
important farming areas. In Ontario a worker in 1901 handled 30-1 acres: 
in 1949 the figure was 32-3. In Quebec the corresponding figures were 24 
and 23-8. The areas are not producing the same crops, it is true, but that does 
not greatly change the result. Are these farms too small, inefficient in organi- 
zation or layout to use modern machinery, or have the manufacturers of 
machinery failed to adapt their product to the needs of such farms? Progress 
is being made on this matter but farmers and machine companies face a 
challenge here. 

It is probable that most people credit mechanization with having brought 
about the larger part of the increased output mentioned. It is by no means 
certain, however, that that is so. It may well be that the advances resulting 
from experimental and scientific research have been more significant. 


Number of new dwelling units completed in Canada (excluding Newfoundland) 
in 1950 was slightly lower than in 1949, while the number of starts was larger, 
according to preliminary estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-opera- 
tion with the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The carryover of 
dwellings in various stages of construction at the end of the year was consequently 
somewhat greater than a year earlier. 


New units completed during the year totalled 87,299 in the nine provinces as 
compared to 87,533 in 1949, and starts numbered 90,441 as against 89,509. The 
number under construction at the year end was 58,850 compared to 58,169. Including 
Newfoundland, for which comparable 1949 figures are not available, completions 
for all Canada numbered 89,015, starts 92,531, and the carryover was 60,538 units. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND NATIONAL INCOME * 1926-1950 


The Gross National Product in 1950 totalled $17-7 billion, an all-time high for 
Canada. The G.N.P., as it is generally referred to, is the dollar value of the national 
production of goods and services, including the value of all new finished capital, 
consumer goods and services, government goods and services, as well as any net 
increase or reduction of inventories, and the excess of exports over imports. The 
G.N.P. is published annually in Canada’s national accounts and provides a useful 
framework for analysis of changes in business and economic activity. 





GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT (1935-39) DOLLARS 
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Gross National Product.—The G.N.P. shows the value of production of the whole 
economy at market price. But it does not represent the net economic gain realized 
in the process of production. Current production has been able to take place only 
by using capital goods that were produced in the past. That production over and 
above the capital consumed will more nearly reflect the net gain that has occurred 
through production. The G.N.P., less capital consumption or depreciation allowances, 
represents the net gain to the economy during the current period, since it shows 
market value of the output that exists over and above the market value of the 
capital goods used up. It represents what would remain if all the capital goods 
used up were replaced out of the total gross national product. 


1The Editor, in preparing this brief review of production and income, has drawn freely 
on the following reports: (1) National Accounts, Income and Expenditure—annual reports issued 
by the National Income Unit, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; (2) ‘“‘The Development of National 
Accounts in Canada,” by Simon Goldberg, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
Vol. XV, No. 1, February 1949; (3) Report of the Royal Commission on Prices, Vol. I, 1949; 
(4) Investing in Economic Development—an address by J. E. Coyne, Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of Canada to the 57th annual meeting of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, 
May 17, 1950. The charts were prepared by the National Income Unit, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a detailed exposition of national accounts, study should be made of reports 
issued by the National Income Unit of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The income components in the G.N.P. total include salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income (including military pay and allowances), investment income, 
and net income of unincorporated business (including agriculture). These make up 
the national income. 

The value of the total output (or G.N.P.) may increase from year to year in 
three principal ways. First, it may increase because prices are rising, but without 
more goods or services being produced. When the resources of the economy are 
fully employed the volume of new goods and services produced can only increase 
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slowly from one year to the next. A rapid rise in the value of output under these 
conditions is due mainly to prices. Second, a rise in the value of output may reflect 
the increased goods obtained from using more labour and capital. When there are 
many unemployed resources in the country, even though prices remain stable, a 
substantial increase in the value of output of goods and services can occur from 
one year to the next by bringing into employment the unused resources. Third, a 
rise in the value of output may take place when the economy uses the same amount 
of labour and capital more efficiently. This is a reflection of long-run gains in 
productivity and technological progress. 
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A review of Canada’s national accounts shows that by contrast with the 1930-38 
era, which was characterized by relative inactivity, the period since 1939 has 
witnessed a dynamic growth of the Canadian economy. Under the impetus of war- 
time demands and post-war accumulated needs, the Gross National Product, in value 
terms, increased by 216 per cent from 1939 to 1950. Part of this increase was due 
to price increases but, even after allowing for the increase of 73 per cent in prices 
in this period, there remains a marked expansion in real output of goods and 
services. 

Rising production was accompanied by correspondingly high earnings in the 
1939-50 period. Labour income increased from $2,583 million to $8,300 million and 
investment income from $783 million to $2,852 million. Net income of farm 
operators’ increased from $461 million to $1,424 million and other unincorporated 
businesses from $430 million to $1,451 million. 

In reviewing the 1926-50 period it is interesting to note that salaries and wages, 
including military pay and allowances, fluctuate less than investment income, 
reflecting the volatility of profits as compared with salaries and wages. 


Gross National Expenditure.—What is produced must either be sold at home or 
abroad or added to inventories. Thus, the annual output of Canadian labour and 
capital can be measured another way, by adding together all final sales adjusted for 
changes in inventories. Four main classes of sales can be readily distinguished; 
sales to consumers; sales to governments; sales to business on capital account (capital 
formation in Canada); and sales to non-residents (exports). Only final sales are 
included; sales between businesses of raw materials and other intermediate goods 
are not included as such because they are accounted for in the market values of the 
end-products sold. For example, the market price of an automobile sold to a 
consumer by Firm A includes the value of tires bought from Firm B. The value 
of these tires is only counted once, in the market price of the automobile. However, 
a tire purchased by a person to replace an old one is counted as an end-product. 
Since total sales include the value of imported goods and services ‘and since the 
purpose is to measure the production of Canadian labour and capital, imports of 
goods and services are deducted from the grand total of sales. The aggregate or 
total obtained in this manner is called Gross National Expenditure and its com- 
ponents indicate the disposal of the nation’s output or the G.N.P. 

Thus the G.N.E. measures the same total as the G.N.P., but in a different manner. 
Therefore in the national accounts the G.N.E. is always equal to the G.N.P. 

The largest component of the G.N.E.2 is consumer spending and is determined 
by the purchasing power represented in that portion of personal incomes remaining 
after deduction of taxes. However, this “disposable consumer income” may be spent 
or saved. There are many factors influencing individual saving habits and in the 
aggregate these may at any one time significantly alter the relationship between 
spending and saving which will, in turn, influence the demand for goods and services. 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services, the largest component of 
Gross National Expenditure, changes much more slowly through the course of the 
business cycle than either investment or external trade; thereby exercising a 
stabilizing influence on the movement of total output. From 1928 to 1933, consumer 
expenditure declined from $4,196 million to $2,848 million or by 32 per cent. During 
the same period gross investment in plant, equipment and housing dropped from 


1The national accounts arrive at net income of farm operators by deducting net rents on 
owner-occupied houses and net transfers under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and transfers 
under the Prairie Farm Income Plan (for earlier years) from the figures of ‘Net Income of 
Farm Operators from Farming Operations” as published by the Agriculture Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


?In 1928, spending by persons on consumer goods and services absorbed approximately 
70 per cent of the output while government expenditure on goods and services accounted for 
about 10 per cent, and investment in Canada in plant, equipment, housing and inventories for 
about 19 per cent. In 1933, during the depth of the depression, the percentages changed sig- 
nificantly to about 82 per cent, 15 per cent, and three per cent respectively. The pattern of 
1939, the last pre-war year, returned approximately to that of 1928; 69 per cent, 13 per cent, and 
16 per cent. The tremendous expansion in output during the war years was absorbed in large 
part by government expenditure for military purposes so that consumer spending in 1944 was 
responsible for only 53 per cent of total output, while government spending accounted for 
43 per cent. Gross home investment was relatively small. By 1947, the pattern had again 
changed markedly. 
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$940 million to $221 million, 76 per cent; exports from $1,773 million to $826 million, 
53 per cent; imports from $1,808 million to $828 million, 54 per cent. The recovery 
from 1933 to 1939, on the other hand, witnessed an increase of consumer expenditure 
of 36 per cent while gross investment in durable assets climbed 151 per cent, exports 
76 per cent and imports 60 per cent. The same general picture is revealed in a 
comparison between 1939 and 1950; consumer expenditure rose from $3,861 million 
to $11,810 million or 206 per cent; investment in plant, equipment and housing from 
$554 million to $3,123 million or 464 per cent; exports of goods and services from 
$1,451 million to $4,200 million or 189 per cent; and imports from $1,328 million to 
$4,500 million or 239 per cent. 
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Of the personal expenditure total, approximately one-half is customarily spent 
on perishable goods, including food, beverages, tobacco, gasoline, fuel and drugs. 
Of this total over one-half is spent on food. Semi-durables, such as clothing and house 
furnishings, account for 15 per cent of the total, and durable goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, furniture, household appliances and hardware account for eight or nine per 
cent of the total. This brings the total of all goods to approximately three-quarters 
of consumer expenditures and the remaining one-quarter is accounted for by services 
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such as transportation, medical and recreational expenditures. There has been no 
noticeable change in these proportions in recent years, except in the case of durable 
goods expenditures which have advanced each year from six per cent of the total 
in 1946 to nine per cent in 1949. This is, in part, explained by the increased avail- 
ability of supplies. 


Canadian consumers, as a whole, are currently buying more foodstuffs and are 
paying more for them than in the pre-war period. The proportion of consumer 
expenditure devoted to food purchases rose to nearly 30 per cent during the period 
of wartime scarcities, presumably reflecting a diversion of spending power from 
other categories where shortages were more acute. The proportion dropped some- 
what after 1945 and by 1949 was 27 per cent. The total spent was still an all-time 
high of $3,012 million. This was above the 24 per cent or $923 million in 1939. 
Other perishable items showing substantial increases include tobacco, beverages, and 
fuel and gasoline. In semi-durable and durable goods the biggest percentage increases 
in 1949 compared with 1939 occurred in the sales of clothing, autos, household 
appliances and furniture. This trend in sales continued through 1950, 


As indicated above, total employment and production in an economy is dependent 
on the total amount of spending for goods and services produced. Spending is done 
by individuals, governments and corporations. 


For purposes of analysis, expenditures by governments may be divided into two 
main categories: (1) expenditures for the purchase of goods and services and (ii) 
so-called transfer payments, i., family allowances, old age pensions, veterans’ 
benefits and the greater part of the interest on the public debt which does not arise 
from current production of goods and services. The first category represents the 
demands which governments place on the annual output of the nation. Transfer 
payments, on the other hand, simply add to the sums available for spending or 
saving by the recipient. 

For reasons that are readily apparent, government expenditures fluctuate 
markedly. Thus, in 1939 government expenditures made up 13 per cent of the gross 
national expenditure; by 1944, during the war, the percentage was 42 per cent; and 
then dropped to 11 per cent in 1947. 


Exports and investment are generally considered as the two most dynamic 
determinants of the level of national prosperity. In the past these two demand 
components, each of which makes up an important part of total expenditure, have 
been subject to sharp and extensive variations. They have, therefore, exerted an 
effect on general economic activity out of proportion to their actual size. In the 
case of exports the foreign buyer is more subject than the domestic buyer to 
influences that may induce him to buy elsewhere than in Canada. In fact, a large 
proportion of domestic expenditure represents purchases of items which do not enter 
into international trading. For this reason, exports are generally considered to be 
a more significant determinant of national activity than is personal consumption with 
Canada. With respect to investment, both replacement and net, additions to capital 
stock tend to be concentrated in periods of development, which results in an irregular 
impact upon physical activity in the economy. To some extent this is true of govern- 
ment capital expenditures which, on the whole, constitute the more variable element 
in government requirements of goods and services. 


Receipts from total exports, including both goods and “invisible” items, such as 
expenditures of foreign tourists in Canada, provide the foreign exchange required 
to pay for the goods and services obtained abroad. Whether these total receipts 
of foreign exchange exceed or fall short of total payments determines whether 
Canada is accumulating resources abroad or going into debt in current operations. 


The value of exports of goods and services in 1950 was 189 per cent above that 
in 1939 but the volume of exports did not increase at the same rate, being about 
30 per cent higher in 1950. Prices of exports increased more than the general price 
level. Imported goods and services have shown the same trend. The rise in import 
prices has been greater than the rise in the general price level and the volume of 
imports has increased relatively less than the value. In other words, the volume 
of goods and services, exported and imported, has risen considerably less than the 
volume flowing into the domestic market. 
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As regards agricultural products the same trend is apparent. The volume 
increase was less than the value increase for the period under consideration. The 
value, price and volume of agricultural products imported behaved in a similar 
fashion. 


What all this means is that Canada has become less dependent on international 
trade. However, production for export continues to be the major dynamic factor 
in the Canadian economy, and part of the present program is directed to that end, 
or indirectly stimulated by developments in export industries. But it is, of course, 
significant that a greater proportion (of total output) than ever before is directed 
towards domestic production of things hitherto largely imported, including raw 
materials such as petroleum and iron ore, manufactured consumer goods, and a 
broadening range of capital goods. Canada’s prosperity and the maintenance of a 
high level of employment will long depend upon a large volume of exports, but 
Canada is constantly achieving greater diversification and greater flexibility in pro- 
ductive potential, which will stand in good stead if major adjustments should be 
forced upon Canada by adverse developments in international trade. 

Investment, in the physical sense, is a synonym for economic development, and 
throughout the world, economic development is today proceeding on a scale never 
seen before. For some countries, including the most advanced, the major factor is 
the putting into use of developments in modern technology. 

Of all the broad components of the Canadian gross national expenditure, total 
gross home investment in housing, plant and equipment (excluding government) 
has shown the greatest increase since the immediate pre-war period. In 1950 it 
was 359 per cent higher than in 1926, and 464 per cent higher than in 1939. Prices 
also increased substantially during this period, therefore in volume terms this increase 
is much smaller. By 1950, in money values Canadian capital investment outlays, 
excluding government, amounted to $3,123 million or nearly 18 per cent of the 
G.N.E., indicating that Canada is devoting a very high percentage of her national 
production to capital expansion. 

The rate of capital formation in Canada has been higher, since the war, than 
in any other country in the world. The proportion of total production going into 
housing and physical plant and equipment, for example, has been greater in Canada 
than in the United States for several years past. This increasing rate of capital 
investment has meant not only more goods and services for home consumption but 
also a larger volume which Canadians want to export in return for imports. 

The factors contributing to this large expansion in private investment in the 
post-war period were the strong and insistent demands backed by the large financial 
reserves of business and individuals. Of course the volume of investment actually 
accomplished since the war was determined largely by the supply of manpower, 
materials and equipment. 

Fluctuations of investment are much larger than fluctuations of any other broad 
component of gross national expenditure, including exports.! The level of investment 
has fluctuated substantially in the period between the 1929 and 1950 highs. The 
lowest volume of investment in durable physical assets was recorded in 1933, when 
capital outlay was less than one-third of what it had been in 1929. Even by 1939, 
when recovery was under way, investment was still only two-thirds of the level of 
1929. When the war ended the volume of investment was about the same as in the 
year when the war started. Beginning in 1946, however, investment increased 
rapidly, and has been higher in each of the succeeding years than in 1929. 

What is significant in this large expansion of capital investment is the ability 
of Canada during the past decade to finance a large proportion of her investment 
out of domestic savings. 





1 Firestone, O. J. Investment and Inflation, with Special Reference to the Immediate Post- 
War Period, Canada, 1945-1948. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Trade and Commerce. Feb. 1949. 
pp. 290. “The evidence supports the contention that—at least in the past—investment has been a 
more volatile factor than exports. In the light of this historical record the general complaint 
that low levels of employment and income in Canada are largely associated with a low volume 
of exports should be supplemented by consideration of domestic investment and other factors”. 
p. 47. 
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RAILWAY FREIGHT REVENUE AND TRAFFIC PATTERNS 
FROM WAYBILL ANALYSIS 


EK. P. RED 


A recent report’ from the economic research section of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada provides valuable information as to railway freight 
revenue and traffic patterns of individual commodities. Such detailed data are not 
furnished by periodical reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or any other 
published material. Regular statistical reports indicate total freight revenue for 
each carrier and ton-miles on the same basis. Commodity analyses of these factors 
have heretofore been provided only in statements which the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways have at times filed in general rates cases2 before the 
Transport Board. 


The Waybill Analysis is based on the record of all carload shipments terminating 
on each of four days, one in each quarter, of 1949.2 These are taken to be repre- 
sentative of the whole year. A waybill is the railway document which guides the 
physical movement of a freight shipment and also constitutes the accounting record 
for the revenue assessed and collected on the shipment. The Analysis covers carload 
traffic moving between stations in Canada. It omits also such traffic, not more than 
a minor proportion of the whole, as moves on through rates between Eastern and 
Western Canada but breaks bulk for water movement over Lakes Superior and 
Huron. 


Comparative provision of freight revenue by farm products and other com- 
modities.—About 26 per cent of all tonnage unloaded in Canada in 1949 was accounted 
for by cars of agricultural (plant) products which provided about 25 per cent of the 
revenue. A close approximation to average revenue per ton on the basis of all 
traffic was returned to the railways by this group—$4.77 as against $4.98 for the 
over-all (Table 1). On the other hand, animal products * were only 1-7 per cent of 
shipments, but provided nearly 5 per cent of all revenue. Such shipments provided 
$14 revenue per ton on the average. 

When length of haul is taken into account, it is found that about 44 per cent of 
ton-miles was made up by agricultural products and 2:6 per cent by animal products, 
indicating longer than average haul in each case. The summary shows that the 
average journey for these classes of shipments was 751 miles and 662 miles respec- 
tively for agricultural and animal products, as against 445 miles for all carload 
shipments.® The significance of this finding is in the fact that terminal expenses 
are fairly important in those incurred in freight hauling, and shipments of farm 
products had a higher ratio of route miles per ton carried than did shipments in 
general or shipments of the other basic products from mine and forest. 

Table 1 contains an analysis of average revenue on the bases of tons shipped, 
ton-miles, and car-miles. There is also information about extra charges for services 
additional to bare transportation. 'Ton-mile earnings for agricultural products were 
low and those for animal products were high in relation to the over-all resulis for 
carload shipments. Furthermore, it was the grains and grain products, largely 
carried on statutory “Crowsnest” rates, which made the agricultural products group 
lower instead of higher than the over-all. Most of the animal group items provided 
revenue between 2 and 3 cents per ton-mile, and the average was higher than for 
any other group, including manufactures. 

Car-mile earnings, on the other hand, were lower for both farm products groups 
than for the total or for any other group—27 and 28 cents respectively for agricul- 
tural and animal products as against 37 cents for all shipments. 





1 Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, Bureau of Transportation Economics. 
Waybill Analysis—Carload All-Rail Traffic, 1949. Ottawa, August 1950. 

2E.g., the 21 per cent and 20 per cent cases of 1946-50. 

3 January 12, April 13, July 13, October 12. 

4 The customary grouping of kinds of traffic in D.B.S. reports and also in the Waybill Analysis 
uses the term “agricultural” only for commodities growing out of the ground or derived from 
such. In addition there is the “animal and animal products” group. 

5 These three figures are for average haul per ton. Average haul per car analyses at 741, 
559, and 500 miles respectively for agricultural, animal, and all shipments, the averages still being 
higher, but by smaller margins, for farm products in relation to all traffic. 
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Railway rates are set on the basis of the nature of the commodity, the more 
valuable and concentrated products being more heavily assessed than low value and 
bulky products. On the cost of service side, a rate must be “compensatory” to the 
carrier in respect of expenses incurred for the shipment; definitely, rates must be 
such as to provide revenue to cover all out-of-pocket expenses and make a con- 
tribution to overhead. But in consideration of whether farm products rates tend 
more to be beneficiaries of rather than make a net contribution to the over-all rate 
level, several important factors must be considered: among these both ton-mile and 
car-mile earnings are clearly included. 


Table 1.—Revenue Anaiysis of Sample of Carload Shipments of Farm and Other Products, 1949 























Car- Average Revenue Extra Charges 
loads |—- $$$ |—_____ 
aon Termin- Per |... Per Per Per Per 
ated Ton Ton-mile | Car-mile | Car-mile Car 
No. dollars cents cents cents dellageee 
Peet ee eel crate 2,515 4.28 0-5 29 0-1 0-39 
Rte Sete hn ce dae vane Ce ee 639 4-75 0-6 25 0-2 1-48 
LSU TE a a ar 4 ae 508 4-76 0-6 28 0-2 1-38 
HEC meer Poe RN: Fe ois dics... React Pha eee: 102 4-52 0-5 25 (a) 0-40 
SIAN SECU Cereee By o Syuay. oles tarde Aastra recite 90 4-63 0-6 27 0-4 3°45 
Raley way eerie ey it Bey at. che ae ieee esa: ot 403 4-60 0-5 20 0-9 7-94 
WEEE Mill PTOUGUCTRiiiec cs ov wvealas a ved. 611 4-84 0-7 21 0-9 5-84 
100) cg ER) | ee SR Be 81 22-10 2-0 35 1 NS 19-48 
CrioteesiirUlteg dats ta sus vepteece so 21 21-90 23 43 2-1 15-80 
PRG OCE MTA «EE oon os ds, ick, Pept be’ 231 8-08 1-2 26 | 1-3 9-16 
Other fresh vegetables................. 85 12-75 1-5 26 | 2:0 |.” 48287 
Total agricultural products (b)......... 5,842 4:77 0:6 27 0-4 2-86 
NLOUSSS ree Te cuereret ie gmt. A GA 29 16-25 2-0 26 2-7 20-15 
Caitle anne Caluvegmg ..a canis jee a... 671 9-64 1-9 20 1-7 8-44 
SOC Te Rie ee Oe ate tee © 46 7°34 2-2 18 1-4 4-60 
LOOSEN ae eReE Ad, Jeb rs, © habia ents ts 6 324 6-08 2:5 On 2-0 4-40 
Dressed meats and poultry............. 116 30-14 2-3 29 0-5 6-78 
Dressed meats (cured, salted).......... 34 16-82 2-2 58 0-4 2-85 
Other packing house products.......... 3 27-65 2-8 3 0-1 1-06 
[OOS mRtle Speke te, ol, aE ees ea abc e Re A's 25 21-40 2°3 39 0-9 9-04 
LST Rt week |», ee, Rr ace 39 40-30 3-8 39 0-4 4-27 
lO oe ee, Ae er). ene ae an 17 20-54 2-6 48 0-4 2-67 
Total animal products (¢).............. | 1,468 14-00 2-1 28 13 6-42 
Mine products (15 items). ...6:.02.5.... 6, 854 2:36 1-0 45 0-1 0:37 
Forest products (6 items)............... 3,014 4-24 1-1 35 0-2 0-73 
Manufactured and miscellaneous (24 | 
- POUNCE I Oe We ee dene ae 7,961 8-97 2-0 46 0-1 0-61 
Carer OLA MLO SETAE) oc): a8 om cea Binns oan 25,439 4.98 1-1 37 0-3 | 1-41 


1 





(a) Less than -05 cents. 

(b) Including five items omitted from list in this table. 
(c) Including four items omitted from list in this table. 
Source: Waybill Analysis, page 12. 

The railways give a good deal of weight to the latter in their rate-making policy. 
The reasons for this include the fact that it is the shippers’ and consignees’ responsi- 
bility to load and unload cars moving on carload rates. From the point of view of 
switching cars and marshalling trains, one car is much like another in its demands 
on time of locomotives and crews. When it is a matter of moving traffic over the 
line, however, tonnage is immediately a prime consideration. On any given division 
of the railway, in relation to grades and curves and to motive power available, 
there is an upward limit to the gross tons' per train. Tons of freight are the main 
component of gross tons, though necessary movement of empty cars, a variable by 


1 Weight of cars and contents. 
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season and region, is also important. Thus the unit of the train, to which trans- 
portation labour and fuel consumption are fairly closely related, is sensitive to 
tonnage rather than merely to number of cars of traffic offered. This is particularly 
the case for main lines over which through or long-haul traffic must necessarily pass, 
for on such lines trains are usually despatched with full tonnage with no necessity 
of departing from regularity of service. 


Thus, while livestock are light loading and provide low car-mile earnings, their 
ton-mile status is amongst the highest on the list. On the other hand, grain shipments 
are heavy loading—almost comparable with mine products—and provide low ton-mile 
earnings as well as rather low car-mile earnings. For the grain group, with its long 
average haul, terminal expenses might be taken to be low, and in any case some 
of that type of expense is covered specifically in the revenue group called “extra 


charges”. 


Table 2.—Traffic Pattern of Sample of Carload Shipments of Selected Farm and Allied 
Products, 1949 


Main Route or Routes 


Commodity 
From To Carloads 
Per cent 
No of total 
Weare tite ee bee ea ee) A GA Bed Bt oe cma aes Prairie Prairie 1,487 59 
Prairie Pacific 709 28 
AERO See hh Pe he RE he A Seta Ws SET aan ray Prairie Prairie 364 72 
Na 3 1 Ur te I OUR USD Sen Oo Oa Pacific Prairie 36 44 
Pacific Eastern 15 19 
La CU IMAP GAMES ts. Skit edo dicce oboe partes te seers olen: GlaNee Os Maritime | Eastern 144 62 
@attleranceslives Me rete tr ol geet ns atic Ser eae hei ae Prairie Prairie 325 48 
Eastern Eastern 172 26 
Prairie Eastern 98 15 
LOO eae ren homens MN w Wed Lae Dos 2 ek Mies ied Eastern Eastern 151 47 
Prairie Prairie 95 29 
Maritime | Maritime 34 11 
NOPSSHOE: IMCATE: Sheen isch Lat nes ie ae yore As Prairie Eastern 68 59 
PRP TLC EIT AL TE INETIEIO ES oie cais Gide ipa yt caalsitod wis avec es Eastern Prairie 125 51 
Pertiigers: NisVUACOMTeds. 66.02 Act Aiss.) cee na ane oe Fiastern Eastern 1D 39 
Maritime Maritime Tif 24 
Pacifie Pacific 40 12 


Source: Waybill Analysis, pages 13, 15, 16, 23, 24. 


The services covered by extra charges are those other than line haul such as 
the following: stop-off and in-transit privileges, switching, protective (ice and heat), 
feeding and watering, terminal charges, wharfage, etc. It will be noted (Table 1) 
that on a car-mile basis both agricultural and animal products incurred these expenses 
at an average rate greater than for all traffic, and that each item of the livestock 
group had higher charges for these services than for any other items except fruits 
and vegetables. The per car analysis emphasizes the greater level of extra charges 
for both the farm products groups. These charges are intended to cover the cost 
to the railway of the service and at least in several instances—e.g., the supply of 
special equipment and materials—not to produce appreciable net revenue. Most of 
these charges have been subject to the several general rate increases, totalling 45 
per cent, of 1948-50. 


Traffic within and between rate territories——The Waybill Analysis classifies the 
cars of each commodity as having been shipped within or between the following 
five territories: Maritime, Eastern, Superior, Prairie, and Pacific. At July 1, 1949, 
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when the “mountain differential” was abolished by order of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, the Prairie and Pacific territories were in large measure merged, 
but the Analysis carries the distinction throughout. 

The preponderance of flow of agricultural traffic tallies largely with the general 
understanding, as illustrated in Table 2. However, regular Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics monthly and annual reports reveal the pattern flow of traffic only through 
inference, to the extent that some provinces are revealed as net surplus or deficit 
areas in respect of each of the commodities carried in railway freight. The waybill 
study, on the basis of its sample of four of about 305 business days, definitely states 
how many cars of each commodity went from each territory to each other territory 
or terminated within the initial territory. The 75 commodity groups are subdivided 
into the precise commodity descriptions carried on the waybill, so that details not 
only for, say, canned goods in general, but for jams, fruits, syrups, pickles, soups, 
vegetables, fish, meat, and milk, are shown. 

Most wheat cars went from Prairie loading points to the Lakehead and to 
British Columbia. Barley moved mostly within the Prairie provinces and to the 
Lakehead (eastern boundary of Prairie rate region). Nearly two-thirds of the move- 
ment of cars of apples was from the Okanagan Valley eastward to the Prairies, 
Ontario, and Quebec. Potatoes moved with some preponderance from the Maritimes 
to Quebec and Ontario. Cattle and calves moved mainly within the Prairie and 
Eastern territories, and also from the Prairies to Eastern centres. Hogs moved 
mostly within each territory. Dressed meats were shipped heavily from Winnipeg 
and other Prairie abattoirs to Eastern cities. Half of the agricultural implement 
shipments were Eastern to Prairie. The fertilizer movement was principally within 
territories. 


Practical use of data.—When rates or proposed rates are in dispute before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, revenue performance of the commodity or group 
is likely to be brought into the case by shippers or carriers or both. To a large 
extent shippers have had to request vital information from railway companies, 
which have the opposite point of view in the case. Sometimes the Board orders 
the production of this type of data by the railways. A rate case is often regional 
in nature. Both in respect of particular commodity rate cases and cases concerning 
certain parts of the country, shippers may utilize to advantage very pertinent 
information from a report such as the Waybill Analysis. 


Punch-card accounting is necessary for such studies and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission uses electronic accounting methods in producing its regular and rather 
complete analyses of revenue performance by commodities in United States railway 
freight traffic. Further Canadian waybill analyses will be forthcoming from the 
Bureau of Transportation Economics, and in due course more extended continuous 
coverage may be undertaken. 


The changes in the direction of Canada’s trade were reflected in changes in the 
pattern of commodity exports and imports. In exports, the largest increases were 
shown in those products for which the United States relies most on Canadian supplies 
—newsprint paper, wood pulp, and planks and boards. Exports of fresh fish, beef 
cattle, and beef to the American market also showed sizable increases. The United 
States also bought more Canadian base metals—iron, aluminum, copper, lead, nickel, 
and zinc being the most important—but increases in sales of these commodities to 
the United States were largely offset by decreases in sales to overseas markets. 
Many farm products showed reduced total exports due to reduced overseas buying, 
especially wheat, wheat flour, seeds, and eggs. Although bacon exports during the 
first eleven months of 1950 were above those for 1949, the greater part of the year’s 
exports were of bacon bought under the 1949 contract with the United Kingdom 
but not shipped until January or February of 1950. Heavy domestic consumption 
of pork products has caused a continued downtrend in bacon exports during the 
past three years. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS BY THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Farm Family Living in Lanark County, Ontario, 1947-48. MacNaughton, M. A., 
Mann, J. M. and Blackwood, M. B. Processed Bul., Economics Div., Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture. Ottawa, 1950. 

Farm Family Living in Nicolet County, Quebec, 1947-48. MacNaughton, M. A., 
Mann, J. M. and Blackwood, M. B. Processed Bul., Economics Div., Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture. Ottawa, 1950. 

Farm Family Living in Southeastern Saskatchewan, 1947-48. MacNaughton, M. A., 
Mann, J. M. and Blackwood, M. B. Processed Bul., Economics Div., Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture. Ottawa, 1950. 


In the summer of 1948, the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, 
conducted surveys in three specific areas of Canada with the objective of examining 
the various aspects of farm family life and determining the levels of living attained 
by the families visited. A number of housewives were interviewed in Lanark 
County, Ontario, Nicolet County, Quebec and in the Carlyle-Moosomin area of 
Southeastern Saskatchewan. Limitations in the samples selected preclude the pos- 
sibility of presenting statistically-reliable estimates on all the various phases of farm 
living as they concern families not numbered among those actually visited. How- 
ever, the reports are thought to reveal some significant relationships capable of 
general application. It is hoped that reports of this nature will bring to both rural 
and urban observers a better understanding of the way of life among farm families. 

Through their interviews the enumerators sought not only to establish the 
expenditure patterns followed in utilizing family income but also to determine the 
levels of living attained by the families as measured by certain economic and social 
criteria. 


Family Expenditures.—Family income and living expenditures are major 
determinants of levels of living. The figures obtained here point in particular to 
the importance of non-cash expenditure in the farm family’s spending program. 
During the twelve-month survey period, in each of the samples chosen, every farm 
provided some items—food, fuel and rent—for which no direct cash outlay was 
required. In the Saskatchewan sample, where total living expenditure averaged 
$2,277 per family, it was estimated that average cash expenditure would have been 
increased by $777 or 33 per cent, had not farm-furnished goods and services been 
available. Total living expenditure averaged $2,049 per family in the Nicolet sample; 
twenty-eight per cent, or $566 of this was non-cash. Average non-cash expenditure 
in the Lanark County sample, estimated at $676, represented 33 per cent of the 
average total outlay for family living. 

The significance of non-cash expenditure was further emphasized by the fact 
that a major portion of this type of expenditure was accounted for by food, the 
item in the family budget which in these studies was clearly shown to absorb a 
higher percentage of the family expenditure as total expenditure decreased. In 
the Saskatchewan families, $502 of the $777 non-cash expenditure was allocated 
for food, $218 for rent and $57 for farm-furnished fuel. In Nicolet the $566 non-cash 
expenditure was divided as follows: food $348, rent $103 and fuel $115. The $676 
non-cash expenditure in the Lanark County households provided food valued at 
$403, rent at $142 and fuel at $131. 

A breakdown of average total cash living expenditures is presented in Table 1. 
The largest single item of cash outlay also involved the purchase of food. Combined 
cash expenditure on food, clothing and household operation amounted to 49 per cent 
of the average total cash living expenditure of the Saskatchewan families visited, 
61 per cent for the Nicolet County families and 56 per cent in the Lanark County 
households. 

Almost every family had purchased some household equipment and furnishings 
during the year. In many cases the outlay had been made for large items such as 
stoves, sewing machines and washing machines. 

Expenditure for education varied markedly in different families. Many families 
reported no expenditure for education. In other instances these outlays were 
notably low but significant increases were shown for families sending children to 
distant schools. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Cash Expenditures for Family Living in Three Sample Areas, 1947-48 



































Nicolet Co., Lanark Co., 
Item of Expenditure fon Waadiiee Que. _ Ont. 
‘ (85 Families) | (115 Families) 

dollars dollars dollars 
MOST MERA tee) * Lata r donk oh anes SMRUenera ees meen Sere 360 529 420 
PERDUE Bek Same 63% nc obs aan eatene wath erin Oomocs si 261 271 225 
Pi GUS Ste OTST EULOUS oi) onoa nrc a on © a aes UNA Aer noe 228 lez 208 
Purmishings and equipment... 6... 0.505: eester-n ete » 147 110 121 
Hdueation, recreation ‘and gifte 20. weedeat oe en ae «6248 188 124 
Pipettes eel levi. fits even ics ol. he ea tae ie hc ye 89 124 99 
Parennaliangd miscellaneous: «.14).- .¢ee eae ee Ao oen ea mart 167 129 145 
Motal Cash oxponcditure tc) Ni i.i 56 eens anette ele 1,500 1,483 1,342 
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a Includes automobile expenses. One-half of the automobile expenses and one-quarter of the truck operation expenses 
were considered to be a part of family living expenditures. 


Outlays for health including drugs and medicines, doctor, dentist and hospital 
bills, spectacles or eye examinations and health or accident insurance premiums 
amounted to six per cent of total cash living expenditure among the Saskatchewan 
families interviewed, eight per cent in Nicolet County group and seven per cent in 
the Lanark County sample. 


As might be expected, there was considerable variation among individual families 
from the calculated average total expenditure figures quoted for the groups. As the 
total living expenditure increased, the proportions required for food and household 
operation decreased. Families with the highest living expenditures were able to 
allocate a greater proportion of their total expenditure for clothing, furnishings and 
equipment, education, recreation and gifts, health and personal and miscellaneous 
items than the families who had the lowest living expenditures. 


Farm Homes.—Most of the farm houses in Lanark County are large frame 
buildings, painted, stuccoed or finished with brick veneer. Eighty-seven per cent of 
the homes visited provided one or more rooms for each family member. 


For the most part, the homes of the Saskatchewan families interviewed were 
simple in design and construction. The majority were frame houses built as replace- 
ments for the early pioneer homes. In 68 per cent of the families visited the homes 
provided one or more rooms per person. 


Houses of frame construction predominated also on the Nicolet County farms 
visited. They provided one or more rooms per person in only 62 per cent of the 
families visited. Here, however, the average size of family was six persons as com- 
pared with four persons per family in the Saskatchewan and Lanark County sample 
areas. 

Most community facilities were usually within easy access of the farm families 
visited, thus permitting fairly regular participation in community organizations and 
group activities. Few people had taken vacations but many had attended fairs, 
picnics, movies, dances and concerts. There were few books in most homes; reading 
was confined largely to newspapers, magazines and other periodicals. . 





Level of Living.—The level of living attained by a group of families cannot be 
measured solely in terms of expenditure for family living, particularly when informa- 
tion regarding this expenditure is available for only one year. Although total living 
expenditures may be very similar for a number of families, levels of living may 
differ sharply owing to important differences in the preferences of individual families 
and in the management of funds allocated to family living. Moreover, the expendi- 
tures of individual families may vary from year to year because of the changes in 
economic conditions. Thus, the material and cultural acquisitions which families 
possess are more accurate indicators of their levels of living. Such possessions— 
musical instruments, books, furnishings and other items—acquired over a period of 
relatively prosperous years, continue to maintain family living conditions throughout 
years when living expenditures are comparatively small. 
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A level of living scale, originally devised for use in an earlier study + was used 
to measure the levels of living attained by the families in these samples. To construct 
the scale an extensive inventory was taken of the material and cultural acquisitions 
possessed by 622 farm families located in the prairie provinces. The inventory items 
were statistically tested and the 27 of them which proved to be significant in differ- 
entiating between living levels were retained to form the level of living scale. Each 
of the items was given equal weight. Thus the level of living of a family as measured 
by this scale is indicated as a score out of a possible total of 27. 


The average level of living scores obtained by the families interviewed in Lanark 
County, the Saskatchewan area and Nicolet County were 18-6, 17-8 and 16-0, 
respectively. Here again there was considerable variation from the calculated 
average, and a fairly consistent inverse relationship between living levels and 
expenditures for food; the proportions of both cash and total expenditure allocated 
for food decreased significantly as level of living scores increased. There was, on 
the whole, very little difference in living levels among the farm families in the 
three survey areas. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. (Second Quarter, 1950). Prepared by the 
Research and Planning Div., United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
Lake Success, N.Y. (n Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto), Vol. 2, No. 2. October 
1950. pp. 89. 


In the second quarter of 1950, the volume of European exports continued to 
expand but at a lower rate than in the previous six months. In comparison with 
the position before devaluation, there has been a definite expansion of the volume 
of Kurope’s exports to overseas in relation to imports. But the marked improvement 
in Europe’s gold and dollar holdings is therefore to be explained not primarily by 
changes in the balance on merchandise trade but rather by shifts in the pattern of 
trade and by an improvement in service and capital transactions. 


Industrial production continued to increase during the quarter, in both eastern 
and western Europe, at much the same rate as in the preceding quarters. Building 
activity was, in most instances, higher than a year ago. 


With the deterioration of international relations after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, new forces have been brought to bear on European production and trade. 
Apart from the worsening of its terms of trade inherent in devaluation, Europe is 
now faced with a further rise in import prices and with the prospect of increased 
expenditure on armaments. In addition to the general pressure on resources and 
the threat to monetary equilibrium which these developments may impose, there 
is some indication that shortages may reappear in coal and perhaps other basic 
commodities. 


In addition to a review of the economic situation, there are two special articles 
entitled The Coal and Steel Industries of Western Europe and Changes in the 
Structure of Wages in European Countries. 


Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists, Seventh 
Conference, 1949. London, England, Oxford University Press. 1950. pp. xii + 372. 


The Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists, 
edited by J. P. Maxton of the Institute of Agrarian Affairs, Oxford, contains the four 
“discussion” and the 13 ‘“non-discussion” papers read before the Conference along 
with the questions, the replies thereto, and discussions which followed each. The 
topics discussed at the meeting held at Stresa, Italy, in August 1949, although not 
new, were timely and very fundmental to agriculture in all sections of the world. 
Particular emphasis was, however, placed on problems characteristic to over-popu- 
lated areas, especially those of southern Europe. 





' MacNaughton, M. A., and Andal, M. E. Changes in Farm Family Living in Three Areas 
of the Prairie Provinces, from 1942-43 to 1947. Pub. 815, Tech. Bul. 69, Economics Div., Dept. of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, 1949. 
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Senator G. Medici read the first main paper entitled Diagnosis and Pathology 
of Peasant Farming. The senator fails to draw the distinction between “peasant 
farming” and “family farming” and tends to employ the terms synonymously. This 
point should be borne in mind in reading the first section of the Proceedings. The 
error is probably explained by the fact that by and large “family farms” (in the 
Canadian and American connotation of the term) are non-existent in Italy, the country 
from which the senator drew his main thesis. The mis-use of the terms, however, 
does not grossly detract from the value of the paper and Canadian readers, who 
fortunately are not yet directly confronted with the dire problems of over-population, 
fragmentation of farms and the like, would do well to read this clear and com- 
prehensive treatment given to a very broad subject. 

The two papers on Agricultural Co-operation and the Modern State read by 
Professor A. W. Ashby of Oxford University and V. Vissocchi of the University of 
Florence gave rise to much pertinent discussion although some participants preferred 
to deal with the economics of co-operative operation as such. Professor Ashby 
begins his paper with a definition of his subject and points out the existence of two 
distinct types of agricultural co-operatives: the Producer and the Consumer types, 
for which different principles are necessary. He proceeds to outline the relationship 
which exists between the modern State and co-operatives in respect of taxation; the 
regulation of some aspects of production; the initial supply of operative funds to 
co-operatives; education in matters of co-operative organization; matters concerning 
scattered holdings; irrigation projects and other items. The distinction he draws 
between co-operatives and the collective type of organization is elucidated by 
examples drawn from the systems found in Palestine, Russia, Yugoslavia, and Mexico. 

Mr. Vissocchi traces briefly the historical development of co-operatives and 
considers the extent to which the more or less generally accepted fundamental 
principles of co-operative organization apply in various countries. He proceeds with 
a brief explanation of the part played by governments in the development of agri- 
cultural co-operatives, referring especially to the Division of Co-operative Mar- 
keting of the United States Department of Agriculture, but also to Ireland, Australia 
and South Africa as illustrations of democratic countries in which State intervention 
in co-operative organization has taken place. The writer deals also with the 
experience of co-operatives in countries “experimenting with a regime of authorita- 
tive governments”. After citing the rise, the confiscation and the re-establishment 
of co-operatives in Russia he outlines the position of such organizations in Italy. 
In so doing he deals with the relatively “free hand” of the co-operatives prior to 
1935; the establishment of the compulsory co-operative “Consorzi agrari” under the 
Fascist regime and their liquidation in the post-war period; as well as with some 
present and future problems of agricultural co-operatives in his country. 

A paper on The Spread of Industry into Rural Areas was the last subject of the 
main “discussion” group and was read by Professor R. G. Tugwell of the University 
of Chicago. 


Professor Tugwell expresses the belief that industrialization in all parts of the 
world, but in varying degrees, is inevitable ”. . . because there is no other way of 
approximating the standard of life so generally demanded ...”. It is his view also 
that this industrialization will probably involve a “breaking and refashioning” of 
the present-day rural communities. 


This writer suggests that the problems involved in decentralizing industries in 
advanced societies are largely those mainly concerned with integration. On the 
other hand the problems which confront backward or non-industrialized areas are 
those of securing capital and technicians along with able management which would 
undertake to administer industry for the benefit of the whole economy concerned 
and raise it to a level at which integration might begin. He cites the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund of the British Commonwealth as an agency well 
equipped to promote such development and suggests the United Nations might do 
much to assist underdeveloped countries. The discussion which followed centred 
chiefly around problems of industrialization in countries which are largely agri- 
cultural and densely populated. 


Other papers read before the conference were the following: Evaluation of 
Productive Factors in Agriculture—Professor Anderson (University of British 
Columbia); Some Aspects of Canadian International Trade—Professor Burton 
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(Macdonald College); The Machinery of Forward Price Fixing in British Agriculture 
—E. Thomas; Farm Prices and the Outlook in the United States—O. C. Stine; The 
Principal Problems of Italian Agriculture—M. Bandini; Progress of Agricultural 
Recovery in Germany—W. Klatt; Food and Agriculture in the European Recovery 
Program—B. H. Thibodeaux; Farm Appraisal—M. J. Boerendonk; Land Valuation 
and Credit in the United States—W. G. Murray; Reducing Costs of Agricultural 
Production in a High-Cost Area—W. H. Long; Considerations on Agrarian Reform 
in Italy—M. Rossi-Doria; The Present State of Agricultural Statistics in Europe— 
J. B. Chombart de Lauwe; The Progress of Co-operation in Indian Agriulture—Sir 


MM.’ B, Nanavati. 


Rolph, William Kirby. Henry Wise Wood of Alberta. Toronto, University of Toronto 

Press, 1950. Spp) XL 21235. 

In the concluding chapter of The Diary of A. J. McPhail, the editor, H. A. Innis, 
remarked that “the influence of Dr. H. W. Wood on leaders of farmers’ organizations 
in Western Canada deserves careful study”. Here then is a careful study of H. W. 
Wood, Alberta’s revered and respected leader of the so-called “agrarian revolt’. 
Innis also noted that further biographies of other western farm leaders should be of 
interest and value. To complete the picture the next biography should deal with 
Bredt or Burnell of Manitoba. 

Professor Rolph’s book on Henry Wise Wood will enlighten many on the 
philosophy and background of the aggressive farmers’ movement in Alberta during 
the period after the first World War and throughout the 1920’s. Leaders in the 
co-operative farm movement are concerned over the fact that many of the younger 
members are inclined to take co-operatives for granted. It is through biographies 
of men like Henry Wise Wood that the spirit and atmosphere of the pioneer days 
of the co-operative movement might be recaptured. This biography is not com- 
pletely successful in this respect, as considerable space is devoted to the rural 
political problems and Wood’s role in that field rather than to the drive and force 
that Wood brought to the fore in building co-operatives. 

Henry Wise Wood of Alberta is an important piece of the agricultural history of 
Western Canada but it is not nearly as engrossing and absorbing as McPhail’s diary 
and on putting the book down the reader will still be puzzled in assessing what it 
was that made Wood “the uncrowned King of Alberta’’. 

Carefully and copiously annotated, it yet fails to convey convincingly the reasons 
for Wood’s tremendous power over the membership of the U.F.A. Perhaps more 
quotations from his speeches and letters and writings would have allowed the reader 
to feel what obviously the rank and file U.F.A. member did. 

H. W. Wood was born in Ralls County, Missouri in 1860 and came to Canada in 
1905 where he settled with his family on a section of land at Carstairs near Calgary. 
At 45 years of age this expatriated American began a new life in a new land. While 
in Missouri he took no active part in politics or in the various farm movements. 
He was a successful Missouri farmer and cattleman, active in his church, a Free 
Mason and a member of the Farmers and Laborers Union. A student and avid 
reader, unwittingly he readied himself for the great role he was to play in the 
farmers’ movement of Alberta. Six years after he came to Canada he was elected 
a delegate from Carstairs to the convention of the U.F.A. He became district 
director in 1914 and vice-president in 1915. The president died suddenly in that 
year and Wood became acting head and was confirmed as president at the 1916 
annual meeting. 

His whole life after this date was bound up in the U.F.A. and the Alberta 
Wheat Pool. He was never seriously threatened as the acknowledged leader of the 
Alberta farmers and he retired from active life in 1931. Greatly admired and 
respected by his colleagues he also managed to retain his intimate connections with 
the men on the land. His philosophy of group action found great support in Alberta 
but it was criticised “as contributing to class antagonism and class legislation”. 

Misspelling of the word “principal” in more than one instance and a reference 
to Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited omitting the word ‘*‘eo-operative”’ 
detract somewhat from the otherwise excellent organization of the book. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Torquay Tariff Negotiations.—Canada 
successfully concluded trade agreements 
with 16 countries. The Torquay Agree- 
ments incorporate the results of 147 
separate two-sided tariff negotiations 
which were _— successfully concluded 
among the 34 countries taking part in the 
Torquay Conference. Under the most- 
favoured-nation principle, all tariff con- 
cessions agreed to at Torquay will be- 
come available to Canada whether or not 
these concessions were negotiated direct- 
ly with Canada. Similarly, Canada will 
automatically extend its own tariff con- 
cessions to each of the other partici- 
pating countries. The tariff concessions 
agreed to will come into effect on or 
after June 6, 1951. In addition to the 
important agreement with the United 
States, Canada completed successfully 
tariff agreements with France, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, India, Western 
Germany, Peru and The Philippines. 
Important products are included from 
each of the major regions across the 
country. For example, among the tariff 
reductions received by Canada from 
other countries are fisheries products, of 
interest to Newfoundland and the Mari- 
times; dairy products, forestry products 
and manufactured goods, of interest to 
Ontario and Quebec; livestock, wheat 
and coarse grains, of interest to the 
Prairie Provinces; canned salmon, ply- 
wood and base metals, of interest to 
British Columbia. A variety of farm 
products, important to all farming re- 
gions, are represented among the con- 
cessions which have been received. 


The tariff concessions made by Canada 
at Torquay cover 397 items or sub-items 
of which 261 are reductions in the pre- 
sent most-favoured-nation tariff and 136 
are bindings of the existing rates of duty. 
Most of these bindings cover items 
already bound at Geneva or Annecy. 
Only 37 are new bindings. 


The Budget.—The 1951-52 federal bud- 
get, designed to restrict inflationary 
trends and to raise sufficient revenue to 
meet increased defence expenditures, is, 
of necessity, a higher tax budget. The 
Minister of Finance, in his budget 
address, said, 


The essential principle in preventing 
inflation is to restrict the total of all 
expenditure, public and private, to an 
amount which can be met from our pro- 
duction and imports. The necessities of 
defence now require that our expenditures 


for all other purposes should be reduced— 

making due allowance for the increase in 

prices that has already occured. 

The Minister of Finance in his budget 
address forecast that in 1951 the gross 
national product (value of goods and 
services produced) will reach about $20 
billion or 12 per cent over 1950. Pre- 
liminary reports for 1951 indicate that 
the business and industrial sectors are 
planning to increase investment by 14 
per cent over the 1950 total of $3,791 
million. However, with material short- 
ages and tighter bank credit, there may 
be a downward revision in estimates, 


For the new fiscal year 1951-52, estim- 
ated expenditure for non-defence pur- 
poses has been reduced by $35 million. 
On the whole, the Minister of Finance is 
budgeting for a surplus of $30 million, 
with estimated revenue being $3,730 
million, and estimated expenditure $3,700 
million. 


As regards the tax policy, the Minister 
of Finance stated that he had 

...decided not to recommend any major 
reconstruction of our tax system this year 
but instead to meet our current require- 
ments by a series of simple but adequate 
surcharges on several existing taxes and 
also to widen the coverage of our special 
excise taxes... My tax proposals... must 
be regarded as an interim policy for the 
period of the current year. 

The rates for personal and corporation 
income taxes have been raised. The 
general sales tax has been increased 
from eight to ten per cent. The tax on 
tobacco and cigarettes is increased. Excise 
taxes on a number of commodities, 
such as motor cars, radios, house- 
hold electrical appliances, electric refri- 
gerators and stoves, etc., are increased. 
There are also some adjustments, allow- 
ing for additional expenditure deductions 
from taxable personal income. 


To slow down non-defence investment, 
the Minister of Finance announced that 
“it is proposed to defer for a period of 
four years the right to charge deprecia- 
tion on all capital assets acquired after 
April 10, 1951, excepting certain classes 
of assets defined...” This measure went 
into effect immediately. 

In the budget address, the Minister of 
Finance also announced new tariff revi- 
sions pertaining to farm equipment: 
“They would provide for the free entry 
of such things as grain or hay driers, 
individual sprinkler irrigation systems 
and several items of dairy equipment 
when for use on the farm.” 
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Current Economic Conditions.—Cana- 
dian production of steel ingots reached 
an all-time monthly peak total of 304,281 
tons as compared with 287,719 in March 
1950. Previous high was 299,410 tons in 
January 1951. The daily average output 
for March was 9,816—a new high for a 
month—as compared with 9,281 a year 
earlier. 


Cumulative production for the first 
three months of 1951 amounted to 874,913 
net tons, six per cent above last year’s 
corresponding total of 823,503 tons. 
Daily average output for the first quarter 
was 9,721 as against 9,150 in the similar 
period of 1950. 


Canadian production of refined petro- 
leum products increased 17 per cent in 
January 1951 over the corresponding 
month last year, while receipts of crude 
were six per cent higher. 


Coke production moved up nine per 
cent in February over the corresponding 
month last year, amounting to 312,000 
tons as compared with 286,000. For the 
two months, January and February, the 
cumulative total was 654,000 tons as 
against 609,000 in the similar period of 
1950, a rise of seven per cent. 


The sharp upswing in Canada’s retail 
trade which reached notable proportions 
in January, continued in February. Sales 
for the first two months of 1951 aggre- 
gated $1,343,000,000, an increase of 19 
per cent over the same period of 1950. 


Value of inventories held by Canadian 
manufacturers rose to a higher level in 
February, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics’ index, on the base 1947 = 100, rising 
to 153-0 from 149-4 in the preceding 
month and 133-8 in the corresponding 
month last year. 


Canada’s total civilian labour force 
was 64,000 greater in March this year 
than a year earlier, according to the 
quarterly survey by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The rise was 
accompanied by important shifts between 
the agricultural and non-agricultural seg- 
ments, the former declining 97,000, and 
the latter increasing 161,000. 


Of the total labour force, persons with 
jobs numbered 5,000,000 as against 
4,796,000, and persons without jobs and 
seeking work totalled 172,000 as com- 
pared with 312,000. Since the number 
of persons with jobs increased at a higher 


rate than the labour force as a whole, 
persons with jobs as a percentage of the 
labour force rose from 93-9 per cent for 
the week ending March 3 last year to 
96-7 per cent. 


Average weekly salaries and wages in 
the nine major industrial groups moved 
up to $48.16 in March 1951—the highest 
on record—as compared to $47.87 a 
month earlier and $44.61 at the first of 
March 1950. 


The cost-of-living index advanced from 
179-7 to 181-8 between March 1 and 
April 2. Nearly one-half of this increase 
of 1-2 per cent, or 2-1 points, was 
accounted for by butter which moved 
to higher levels during the latter half of 
March and the early part of April, and 
then dropped sharply. The balance of 
the increase was largely due to other 
foods, clothing, home-furnishings and 
miscellaneous items. 


Farmers’ 1951 Acreage Intentions.— 
Canadian farmers will have less acreage 
in wheat and summerfallow and more 
in coarse grains and flaxseed this year 
than last, according to estimates by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics based on 
indications of farmers’ intentions at April 
30, obtained through the annual survey of 
crop correspondents conducted in co- 
operation with provincial departments. 


Spring wheat acreage will be some 
900,000 acres or about four per cent 
below last year’s level of 26,100,000 acres, 
and the combined acreage of spring and 
winter wheat is placed at 26,000,000 acres 
as against 27,000,000 in 1950. A decrease 
of more than 700,000 acres in the Prairie 
Provinces for summerfallow is antici- 
pated, bringing the 1951 total down to 
20,300,000 acres. 


Increases in the major coarse grains 
and flaxseed are expected to more than 
offset the reductions in wheat and sum- 
merfallow acreage. The intended seeding 
of oats is placed at 12,000,000 acres, up 
four per cent from 1950, while barley at 
7,700,000 acres will be 16 per cent higher. 
Total rye acreage is expected to be up 
six per cent, and flaxseed acreage to be 
almost doubled, reaching the million-acre 
level for the first time since 1948. The 
acreage intended for potatoes is 10 per 
cent below that of 1950. 


x. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURE AT THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTURY? 
Joe, BOOTH 


Some important contributions to agricultural science have been made in 
Canada during the past 50 years. Perhaps the first of these to attract world 
notice was the discovery of Marquis wheat. This was a product of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms System. It was one of the first fruits of a comprehensive 
Canadian program of plant improvement through breeding and selection which 
was launched in the later years of the last century. Other outstanding contribu- 
tions to the program have been the development of rust resistant varieties of 
wheat. Apex produced by the University of Saskatchewan, Renown and late 
varieties by the Experimental Farms Service, are examples of these. Rescue 
wheat, a variety developed to combat the attacks of wheat stem sawfly typifies 
the program to resist losses caused by insects. The production of varieties of 
plants suited to drought or cold has extended the boundaries of agriculture 
both in Canada and elsewhere. 


Much work has been done on the selection and testing of crop varieties, 
on rotations, the use of manure and fertilizers, tillage and harvesting methods, 
land drainage and irrigation, and in the breeding, management, nutrition and 
housing of livestock. 


During the past 30 years 226-5 million acres of land have been classified 
by soil surveys. Since 1925 about 25 million acres have been given an economic 
classification. 


90il moisture investigations have changed our ideas of the real value of 
summerfallowing and of cultivating summerfallow land. The development of 
strip farming, trash cover, rough tillage and plowless fallow and the wide- 
spread co-operation of farmers in putting these practices into effect did much 
to reduce the effect of soil drifting. 


Within the scope of activity now covered by the Science Service of the 
Federal Department there have been many notable contributions. One of 
these made many years ago, concerned a venereal disease of horses known as 
Dourine which had caused great economic loss in the United States and was 
spreading into Canada. Intensive research led to the finding of control measures. 
The virtual elimination of pullorum in poultry and the control of the nodular 
disease of sheep are other contributions in the field of animal pathology. 


The development of improved methods of testing milk and sterilizing 
milking machines, the elucidation of factors making for the optimum keeping 
quality of cheese and butter, the improvement of the quality of dehydrated food 
products, new knowledge in the field of soil microbiology and in the control of 
American foulbrood are contributions in the field of bacteriology and dairy 
research. 


The study of mineral deficiency diseases, root diseases of alfalfa and clovers, 
the perfecting of techniques for conducting digestibility trials with livestock, 
the development of measures to protect crops from wireworms and the introduc- 
tion of an automatic orchard concentrate sprayer which gives promise of 
eliminating the conventional types of spraying equipment are other notable 
additions to knowledge and techniques made by Canadian agricultural scientists 
in recent years. 





1 Part I of this article appeared in the April 1951 issue of the Economic Annalist. This is part 
of an address given in the lecture series of the Agricultural Graduates Association, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Jan. 8, 1951. 

Errata: In Part I of this article appearing in the April 1951 issue: p. 31, fourth line below 
table. delete “Table 8’; p. 32, Table 5, fifth column, heading, delete “per farm”’. 
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More recently in the field of agricultural economics Canadians have also 
made a contribution. Progress has also been made in the study of agricultural 
policies. Improvements in the methods of land classification and land use 
studies and contributions towards the economics of land settlement and land 
reclamation have been made. A variety of research in farm management, 
marketing, consumption, agricultural co-operation, levels of living and other 
fields of agricultural economics has been undertaken. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to assess the contribution of experimental 
and scientific research toward increased production, but those who have 
witnessed the widespread adoption of new varieties of grains, forage crops, 
fruits and vegetables and oil bearing crops will realize that production has 
been greatly increased. So, too, those who have seen the improvement in herds 
and flocks, the increase in milk production, the greater yield and year round 
production of eggs and the complete shift of the hog industry from a fat hog to 
a bacon type will appreciate what science and education, combined with the 
co-operation of farmers, have done in a comparatively short time. 

To put a monetary value on such achievements in an economy in which 
price and value, in the short run at least, are related to scarcity is even more 
difficult. However, attempts have been made elsewhere to do that sort of 
thing and they may have some application to Canada. Referring to one develop- 
ment, for instance, it has been “conservatively estimated that the increased 
yield of corn (in the United States) during the war years (resulting from 
the development of hybrid corn) exceeded two billion dollars . aes 

It is probable that Canadian contributions of Marquis and other early 
maturing varieties of wheat together with other varieties resistant to rust and 
sawfly damage have in the longer run period resulted in similar returns to 
Canadian and other producers. But whether or not such an appraisal can be 
defended few would be disposed to question the contribution that increased 
food supplies resulting from scientific endeavour have meant to human welfare. 

In an appraisal such as this, one should not omit reference to developments 
in the field of marketing. During the past half century a vast network of 
marketing agencies, private and co-operative, have been developed in Canada. 
They function in both the national and international fields with a degree of 
efficiency that has brought commendation from many quarters. 

Facilitating the activities of these bodies and protecting the interests 
of both producers and consumers a comprehensive program of grading and 
standardization has been applied. In many aspects of this undertaking Canada 
has been credited with having done pioneer work. 

Canadian experience in the field of agricultural price stabilization is 
also worthy of note. Modest in its approach to a difficult problem the Canadian 
program has been an effort to afford reasonable stability without unduly inter- 
fering with the operation of a competitive system. This moderate approach 
may ultimately find support in a world that has drifted rapidly in the direction 
of regimentation and control. Canadian endeavour in the field of international 
trade relations has also been designed to preserve, and more recently, to 
restore something of the traditional concepts. Efforts to promote reciprocal 
trade during the inter-war period and to reduce trade barriers since 1945 
have been pursued with diligence and with some success. 

The Debit Side.—Thus far most of what has been said about Canadian 
agricultural development during the past half century has been on the credit 
side. In defence of any charge that the position has been overstated it may 
be claimed that a great deal more could be said. But there are also things that 
might be said about the other side. Two of these will be mentioned. 





1Referred to by W. Ralph Singleton in an article “Some High Lights of the First Half 
Century of Genetics’. Scientific Monthly. December 1950. P. 405. 
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The first concerns the failure of farmers to make greater_use of the scientific 
and technological information available. In spite of the fact that noteworthy 
improvements have been made in production the output of Canadian farms 
is much below what it could be. The yields obtained by experimental farms 
and illustration stations are higher than those obtained by farmers. Farm 
management surveys of thousands of farms indicate a great range in yields 
and incomes. Some farmers have done reasonably well even in periods of low 
prices because their output per acre and per animal was high and their organiza- 
tion and management of their property was good. Others show losses even under 
the most favourable conditions because their output and management were not 
good. Reference has been made to an average production of 4,637 pounds of 
milk per cow. But there are regions in Canada where the average production is 
6,000 to 7,000 and there are individual farms with averages of 10,000 pounds 
or more. This is an example of conditions that prevail in many phases of 
the industry. 


These unfavourable conditions prevail in spite of the fact that information 
pointing the way to better farming methods and better management has been 
available for years. What is the explanation? We have an elaborate extension 
service in this country. Is it being made use of as it should be, and if not what 
can be done to get the knowledge available to those who could and should use it? 

The second item on the debit side concerns depletion of our soil resources. 
Many extreme statements on this subject have been made in recent years— 
some by persons of authority—that have tended to create alarm. Examples of 
lands that have been made barren and civilizations that have passed away 
because the fertility of the basic resource, soil, has not been preserved, have 
been cited. It is one of the failings of crusaders that they tend to see only one 
side of a case. Little or no reference has been made for instance, to the successes 
of many countries, notably those of western and northwestern Europe in improv- 
ing or restoring their soils after generations of use. 

It is probable that in the development of the agriculture of every country 
since mankind first began to wrest food from the earth, land has been exploited. 
It could hardly have been otherwise. In every productive activity man combines 
the factors of production—land, labour and capital—in such a way as to make 
greatest use of the factor that is most abundant and cheapest. In pioneer regions 
land is the abundant and cheap factor; labour and capital are scarce and 
expensive. ; 

We in Canada have done what others before us did. We have used our 
soils and their fertility to develop farms, build homes and strengthen a nation. 
We have permitted people to settle on land that subsequent experience indicated 
should not have been put into farms. Some of this land has been abandoned 
or is in the process of being returned to other uses. 

In the prairie region of the West economic surveys and land classification 
already completed indicate that more than 13 million acres of land are sub- 
marginal for wheat production. Most of that land has been farmed and a good 
deal of it still is. In Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime provinces, millions of 
acres have reverted to unimproved land. 

Agricultural authorities have not been unaware of these conditions. Many 
whose college training was taken a generation or more ago will recall the 
lectures and warnings of those days to the effect that we were “taking every- 
thing out of the soil and putting nothing back’. A number of efforts were made 
by individuals and governments of that period, and even earlier, to arouse 
interest in conservation. Departments of agriculture have encouraged soil 
management for many years. 
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There eventually comes a time in enlightened countries when the depletion 
of natural resources is retarded or stopped. In agriculture that time is reached 
when a better balance in the factors of production is attained, when farming 
becomes well established, and when the public becomes conscious of the need. 
There is evidence that that time is coming in Canada. A forward step was 
taken with the commencement of soil surveys in the early nineteen twenties. 
Conservation was given great impetus with the introduction of the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Program in 1935. The expanded program of government 
departments in the field of conservation in recent years, the Marshland Re- 
habilitation work in the Maritimes, the activities under the Ontario Conserva- 
tion Authorities Act, the work of the Agricultural Institute of Canada, the 
emphasis now being placed on land use in Saskatchewan and the consolidation 
of legislation and activities relating to resources affecting agriculture under 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture, are other evidences of aroused interest 
and activity in conservation. 


Looking to the Future.—In considering the future one of the things that 
seems inevitable is that the pattern of production and trade will be different. 
As our population increases and we think more in terms of the domestic market, 
adjustments already under way will increase. There will be more intensive and 
less extensive production, more livestock products, fruits and vegetables and 
less grain. We will farm better, use more fertilizer and increase the output per 
acre. Nevertheless some of the products we now export will disappear from 
the list, and other products may be added. We may become an importer of some 
products that we now export. 

There will be both need and opportunity for further development. Compe- 
tition will spur us on to greater achievements. This will mean more mechaniza- 
tion, more power and still more scientific research. It will also call for greater 
application of the results of scientific knowledge and better farm management. 

Progress in the development of machinery and power has been so rapid 
during the past few decades that one might well ask if more can be accomplished. 
It may be that in respect of equipment for large operations in types of farming 
such as grain production, improvements will be less marked than in recent years. 
There may be less need for such improvements. It is possible that the major 
interest will centre in equipment suitable for (1) small farms, particularly for 
harvesting operations; (2) specialized crops; (3) land of rugged, uneven 
topography; (4) improved conservation practices, and (5) reducing labour in 
the handling of livestock and livestock products. 

There will be need for more and better equipment for farm homes, 
especially where electricity is not available. More electrical power and light 
and the many home conveniences that are in common use in urban homes should 
be available in the country also to lighten the chores and to add to the comforts 
of rural living. 

We need farm buildings that are better adapted to present and future 
requirements—more utilitarian in design and of less expensive construction. 
We need more research on this subject; also on the matter of simplifying 
farm work. 

The progress made in respect of conservation is significant and encouraging, 
but we can do much more to make farmers and the public conservation- 
conscious. If the knowledge already available were used to the fullest extent a 
great deal could be accomplished. If what is being done by the best farmers 
could be made universal it would be a great step forward. 

But as we look some distance ahead it seems probable that more information 
will be required. There should be more experimental work and more research 
on both the scientific and technological aspects of conservation to meet that need. 
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This should include additional soil survey information and more economic 
surveys of land use and land classification. These are functions of governments 
and of colleges and universities. 


There is also another function that is in large measure the responsibility 
of governments, namely, the construction of large works such as those needed 
for irrigation and drainage. For some phases of conservation these must precede 
action by farmers. As financial conditions permit these developments should be 
proceeded with. As opportunity permits, reforestation, the expansion of recre- 
ational areas and the preservation of wild life should be further developed. 


More and Still More Research Needed.—The estimates of the government 
of Canada for activities relating to agriculture in 1900 provided for an expendi- 
ture of about $400,000. In 1950 the amount voted for the Federal Department 
of Agriculture was $59-8 million. Roughly $16 million of this was for experi- 
mental and scientific research, including equipment and buildings. Additional 
sums were also provided for the National Research Council, the Bureau of 
Statistics and other Federal Departments for work relating to agriculture. 
Similar expansion has taken place in the provinces. 


These are large.amounts of money for a country such as Canada, but large 
as they are, it seems likely that they will be exceeded in the future. This is 
likely to be particularly true of expenditures for experimental work and 
scientific research. A review of work being done in plant and animal breeding, 
in biology, chemistry and botany, bacteriology, pathology and other scientific 
fields suggests that we are just on the threshold of great advances. These in 
turn will open new avenues requiring investigation. Agriculture, the simple 
way of life, has become the centre of great scientific development and the end 
is nowhere in sight. 


Apart from other stimuli to increased endeavour two important factors will 
cause us to press forward. The first is the race to keep ahead of the forces of 
nature that tend to destroy. It is common knowledge today that for every kind 
of disease and insect pest that plagued the farms in Canada a half-century ago 
there are several today. A recent instance of this is the sudden widespread 
appearance of a variety of rust that has hitherto been limited in its distribution 
and destructiveness. One of the tasks of the scientist is to eliminate or keep 
these destructive elements under control. Where this is not possible new 
varieties of plants that are immune to damage must be produced. In some 
respects agriculture destroys the balance of nature and science is faced with 
the problem of restoring it. 


The second force that will cause us to expand our research program is 
competition, and here the efforts cannot be confined to production. It must 
include research in all phases of marketing and distribution. If Canada were to 
mark time in her efforts to improve the production and marketing of farm 
products while other nations continue to expand, we would not long maintain 
our products in the markets of the world. Nor could we even maintain our 
own domestic markets for Canadian products unless steps were taken to exclude 
from Canada the more efficiently produced and better quality products that 
would be available in other countries. Agriculture is a dynamic and ever 
changing industry and men and nations will continue to press forward. There 
can be no marking time or retrenchment in the long-time program. Progress in 
Canada, as elsewhere, will be attained only by constantly increasing endeavour. 

In this program the science of economics will play an important part. 
As agricultural economists accumulate systematized knowledge and apply 
this to the discovery of general truths their usefulness and their contributions 
to the solution of agriculture’s problems will increase. This will be true not 
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only in relation to the problem facing the man on the land but also to those 
that will be experienced by men responsible for the development and admin- 
istration of agricultural policies. 


Conclusion.—Finally, this mid-century appraisal of Canadian develop- 
ment and the part played by agriculture has served two purposes. It has 
enabled us to review some of the achievements and shortcomings of the past 
fifty years. On the whole the results will probably be considered reasonably 
satisfactory. It has also permitted us to peer, even though dimly, into the 
future. In this regard no one can speak with complete assurance. We face the 
possibility at the moment of developments in the international field that could 
seriously affect peace time programs. If these do not materialize and if we 
have the faith and wisdom to build adequately on the foundation already well 
laid Canadian agriculture will continue to play an effective role in advancing 
the status of the nation in the years ahead. 


UTILIZATION OF DYKELAND IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES, 1949-59 
GORDON HAASE 


From the beginnings of settlement following the founding of Port Royal 
in 1605 by Samuel de Champlain, the marshlands associated with the Bay of 
Fundy and its fresh water drainage system have been an important factor in 
Maritime agriculture. The early settlers enclosed small areas of marsh with 
hand-laid dykes, and this land, when protected from the sea was very produc- 
tive. The land was cultivated to provide the cereals required by the settlers 
and their families, and then, after two or three years, was planted to hay which 
was allowed to stand from five to ten years.! 

During the 200 years following about 1650, the area of protected marsh 
increased considerably, and was mostly used for producing hay, in which a 
thriving trade had developed with the metropolitan areas of the eastern United 
States. After about 1880, however, it appears that marshland husbandry began 
to decline. One factor in this tendency was the increasing importance 
and profitability of apples which were being grown on the frost-free and 
previously neglected uplands. Another factor was the loss of the hay market 
which accompanied the development of motorized transport. The decline 
continued after World War I, when the agricultural depression and industrial 
development elsewhere combined to encourage migration out of agriculture in 
these areas. At the same time, the removal and death of skilled dyke workers 
soon resulted in a deterioration of the protective works, and dykeland began to 
be lost from cultivation to the action of the sea. 

During World War II, the situation of the dykelands became critical, and 
emergency action has now been taken to assure these lands of their former 
protection and productivity. In 1950, an economic study of the marshlands 
was undertaken which had as one of its objectives the description of the pattern 
of land use on the Maritime dykelands in that year. During the course of this 
study, farms were visited in the major marsh areas, and the uses being made of 
the dykeland in 1949, in four of these areas, are shown in the following sections. 


The Annapolis River Marsh Area, N.S.—The marshlands associated with 
the Annapolis River begin along the Annapolis Basin below the town of 
Annapolis Royal and extend eastward and up the Annapolis River to a point 
above Bridgetown, Nova Scotia. The extent of the total marshlands in this 
area, has been estimated at about 4,852 acres.2 Of this amount, about 3,556 





? Young, John, The Letters of Agricola. Reprinted by Blackadar Bros., Halifax, N.S. 1922. 
p. 96. 
? Unpublished engineering report Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration. 
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Table 1.—Use of Marshland on 153 Farms, Annapolis River Marsh Area, N.S., 1949 
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acres le between Annapolis Royal and the head of tide and a further 1,296 acres 
lie between Annapolis Royal and Goat Island down stream in the Annapolis 
Basin. This total includes all lands presently protected as well as areas which 
have never been dyked and other areas once protected but now out to sea, and 
subject to tidal action. 

In the course of the economic study of the marshland in 1950, records 
were obtained from 153 farmers having dykeland in this locality. These farms 
contained about 2,100 acres of this land, or about 43 per cent of the total 
marsh in the area. In 1949, about one-half of these 2,100 acres were producing 
a mixture of clover and timothy hay. About ten per cent of the dykeland on 
the visited farms, however, were still producing the coarse broadleaf species 
associated with marshland that is subject to occasional floodings. In that same 
year, there were only about 56 acres of cultivated crops grown on these farms, 
representing about 2-6 per cent of the total dykeland enumerated in the 
Annapolis River area. Almost one-third of the marshland enumerated was out 
to sea in 1949, largely accounted for by marsh holdings in the Belle Isle marsh 
body. The distribution of the main crops grown on the marshes in the 
Annapolis River in 1949 is shown in Table 1. 


The Kentville-Windsor Marsh Area, N.S.—There is a considerable amount 
of marshland in the area between and in the vicinity of the cities of Kentville 


and Windsor, Nova Scotia. This marshland is associated mainly with four 
rivers, the Cornwallis, the Canard, the Avon and the Gaspereau and with the 
shore of the Minas Basin, where these rivers empty into it. The extent of these 
marshes has been estimated to be something more than 8,500 acres. Certain 


Table 2.—Use of Marshland on 70 Farms, Kentville-Windsor Marsh Area, Nova Scotia, 1949 
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Table 3.—Use of Marshland on 195 Farms, Tantramar Marsh Area, N.B., 1949. 
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areas of this marsh have been continuously protected from the sea for a 
relatively long period of time and these areas have developed an intensive and 
stable pattern of agricultural production. The dyked lands in this vicinity are 
widely recognized as being at present the most intensively utilized marsh areas 
in the Maritime Provinces. 

The distribution of the main crops grown on the marshes in the Kentville- 
Windsor area is shown in Table 2. In comparison with other marsh areas, the 
proportions of these crops being grown indicate an intensity of use well above 
the usual. The broadleaf grass species occupied less than 2°5 per cent of the 
total marsh in the area, or an average of a little more than one acre per farm. 
The proportion of the land under improved clover and timothy hay was some- 
thing over 57 per cent, this being somewhat higher than for most other areas. 
The main indication of intensity of marsh use in this region, however, is 
represented by the 18-5 per cent of the marshland which was growing vege- 
tables and grain crops in 1949. It may be noted also that a relatively small 
proportion of the marshland in this area, something less than nine per cent, 
was out to sea and unusable in the year under review. 


The Tantramar Marsh Area, N.B.—The Tantramar marshes constitute the 
largest continuous single body of marshland in the Maritime Provinces. This 
body of land is associated with the Tantramar River, the Aulac River and the 
Cumberland Basin and lies mostly within the province of New Brunswick. 
The extent of the area is not stable and fresh water bogs are encroaching 
upon the marshland in the northern regions. A practicable estimate of the area, 
as measured from topographic survey maps, would indicate that a total of 


Table 4.—Use of Marshland on 98 Farms, Shepody River Marsh Area, New Brunswick, 1949 
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about 30,000 acres are involved. This marshland, however, is in various states 
of usefulness, ranging from small well-drained cultivated areas to large tracts 
of meadow and partly submerged swamp. 


Because of the large area of marshland, many aspects of its use are more or 
less peculiar to the area. All of the marsh owners live in the surrounding 
upland and in most cases this distance is so great as to preclude close integra- 
tion of the marsh holdings with the remainder of the farm units. This situation 
is undoubtedly a large factor in the major importance of hay production on 
this land. In addition, the area of the marsh is relatively large in relation to 
the tillable upland on its periphery. The average size of the marsh holding of 
the individual operators is also relatively large, averaging about 65 acres for 
each of the 195 farms visited in the course of the survey. Eliminating the 
portion of waste and land out to sea, the average operator had about 50 acres of 
productive marshland. This holding is about six times the size of the average 
holding in the Annapolis River marsh area. 


The 195 farms visited in 1949 contained almost 13,000 acres of marshland. 
The crop use of marshlands is given in Table 3. 


The Shepody River Marsh Area, N.B.—The marshes of the Shepody River 
area lie along the Shepody River and at its mouth on Shepody Bay in Albert 
County, New Brunswick. There are about 5,000 acres of marsh in this imme- 
diate vicinity. Much of the marshland near the mouth of the Shepody River is 
at present unprotected and subject to flooding. At the upper end of the marsh 
along the Shepody River, a large area is subject to inadequate fresh water 
drainage and is not suited to agricultural use. 


During the course of the marshland study in 1950, the marsh holdings of 
98 farmers were surveyed. These holdings amounted to 4,255 acres, a relatively 
high proportion of the total marshland in the vicinity. In 1949, about 22 per cent 
of this area was growing the broadleaf grass species. About the same proportion 
of the total marsh was under improved clover and timothy hay species in that 
year. Only a negligible amount of the marsh has been cultivated for grain or 
root crops, there being in 1949 only 30 acres of oats and one acre of roots on 
the marshes surveyed. Almost 40 per cent of the total marsh was unprotected 
and out to sea at survey date. This is an average of a little more than 16 acres 
per farm studied but since the flooded area was held by only 49 farmers this 
group had an average of about 33 acres per farm out to sea. Over one-half 
of the farms in the area had some broadleaf hay, about 17 acres each on the 
average. The clover and timothy hay in the area was being grown on 31 of the 
farms studied, each having an average of about 30 acres. Exactly one-half of 
the farms visited in the course of the survey had some marshland out to sea in 
1949, the average of such holding being about 33 acres for each of the farms 
concerned. The distribution of the main crops grown on the marshlands in 
the Shepody River marsh area in 1949 is shown in Table 4. 


Summary.—The farms studied in the above areas contained about 21,470 
acres of marshland in 1949. Of this acreage, about 18 per cent was out to sea 
in that year. A further 16 per cent was growing only the broadleaf species 
associated with undeveloped marsh. Only about four per cent of the total was 
under cultivation for grain, roots and vegetables. The remainder of the marsh 
surveyed was producing clover and timothy hay, or being used for pasture in 
1949. Insofar as intensity of use is reflected in the proportions of land under 
cultivation and out to sea, the marshlands in the Kentville-Windsor area of 
Nova Scotia are the most intensively managed of all the areas outlined in 
this paper. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN RELATION TO CANADIAN AGRICULTURE? 


The total land area of Canada is slightly larger than that of the United States. 
According to the 1941 Census, land in farms amounted to 173 million acres and was 
13-5 per cent of the land area of the nine older provinces (excluding Newfoundland, 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories). This occupied farm land was distributed as 
follows: The Maritime Provinces 5:2 per cent, Quebec and Ontario 23-3 per cent, 
The Prairie Provinces 69:2 per cent and British Columbia 2:3 per cent. Improved 
land amounted to 91-6 million acres or 53 per cent of the land occupied. 


The settled areas of Canada lie close to the International Boundary; one-half 
of the population lives within 100 miles of the United States and about 90 per cent 
are within 200 miles. This strip of settled area is not continuous but is broken up 
into various segments by wide rocky stretches, making each area distinctive in its 
agricultural potentialities. With the bulk of our urban population concentrated along 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and the Upper St. Lawrence River, it is only natural that 
many Canadian farmers look to the nearby United States markets as a logical outlet 
for their products. 

As usual for a new country, the development of agriculture in Canada has been 
based on export outlets. The key markets for Canadian farm products have always 
been the United Kingdom and the United States. The relative importance of these 
two great markets has changed greatly during the past few years. While in 1938 
the United Kingdom provided an outlet for 66 per cent of our agricultural exports 
as compared with 15 per cent in the United States, in 1950 the proportion going to 
the United Kingdom had fallen to 34 per cent, while 37 per cent found an outlet in 
the United States. The total value of agricultural exports during this period in- 
creased from 255 million dollars in 1938 to 940 million in 1949 but fell to 816 million 
in 1950. While 1950 witnessed a slight rise in Canada’s agricultural exports to the 
United States, the comparative increase in importance was largely due to a falling 
off of exports to the United Kingdom and other sterling markets as a result of their 
inability to find dollars to pay for imports from Canada. 

Another important factor has been an increased domestic demand. Canada’s 
population increased by 17 per cent between 1939 and 1949; this together with the 
entrance of Newfoundland as the tenth province brought Canada’s population to 
13-5 million, and by the end of 1950 was nearly 14 million. At the same time as a 
result of an accelerated movement from farms to urban centres during the war and 
post-war period, only 25 per cent of the population now live on farms. This growth 
of urban population with its resultant increase in the number of cash customers 
for farm products, together with an all-time high in employment, has resulted in an 
increased domestic consumption of foods and some falling off in export supplies. 
This reduction has been most marked in dairy and pork products. In 1949, however, 
the export market took approximately 63 per cent of our production of wheat, 
21 per cent of our beef cattle marketings in the form of live cattle or beef, eight 
per cent of our pork, 43 per cent of our cheese, 14 per cent of our eggs, 28 per cent 
of our apples and 13 per cent of our potatoes. The trend for 1950 was a further 
reduction in exports of eggs and pork products. To what extent the domestic market 
may continue to cut in on exports of agricultural products is difficult to say, but it is 
evident that for a great many products the Canadian farmer will continue to depend 
on the export market as an insurance against the accumulation of burdensome 
surpluses. 

The situation is particularly important from a regional point of view. The 
Maritime Provinces have only two agriculutral products which are surplus to 
domestic requirements in any quantity. These are potatoes in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island and apples in Nova Scotia. 

Apples are a casualty of World War II. The industry was built up on the basis of 
the United Kingdom market but the low priority given to apples in the allocation of 
their precious dollars resourcesshas created a very serious problem for farmers in 





1 Based on a talk given by S. C. Hudson at the Conference on Canadian-American Affairs held 
at the University of Maine on April 19-20, 1951. 
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the Annapolis Valley. With government financial assistance old trees and those of 
varieties which are not well adapted to home markets have been removed and an 
effort is being made to rehabilitate the industry. Shifts have also occurred in types of 
farming. Poultry production has greatly expanded and other enterprises have been 
added to the farm business to replace apples. 


The export market for potatoes is of vital concern to the St. John Valley, 
New Brunswick farmers as well as to those of Prince Edward Island. Potato 
production in these areas, dating back to 1900, was developed on the basis of 
the export market for seed. Production in the two provinces averaged 20 million 
bushels for the period 1938-47 but was somewhat higher during the past few years 
as a result of the stimulus of the United States potato price support level. During 
the past five years export of potatoes from New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island have averaged almost nine million bushels, 65 per cent of which went to the 
United States. Although the six million bushels of potatoes which Canada sells in 
the United States amount to only about 1:5 per cent of the total United States 
potato production, it amounts to 22 per cent of the production in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 


Ontario and Quebec, with over 60 per cent of Canada’s population, provide the 
principal domestic market for the Canadian farmer. In this area tobacco is probably 
the product which is most dependent on an export market. There are, also, usually 
some exportable surpluses of cheese and concentrated milk products, hogs, poultry 
and eggs, beef cattle, dairy cows, and fruits and vegetables. 


In the Prairie Provinces the outstanding surplus product is wheat, over 60 per cent 
of the production being dependent on the world market. Coarse grains, hogs, beef 
cattle, and oilseed crops also find their way to the export market. Butter and sheep 
and wool are surplus to the area but usually can be absorbed in Central Canadian 
markets without difficulty. 


British Columbia has an exportable surplus of apples together with some beef 
cattle, small fruits and seeds. 


Each area, therefore, has its own particular interest in the export market. 
This dependence on export outlets for some 30 per cent of Canadian agricultural 
production has had a pronounced effect on Canadian agricultural policies. This 
situation has been reflected particularly in Canada’s agricultural price support 
programs in contrast to that in the United States. The dependence on exports means 
that Canadian farmers must be prepared to accept prices in line with those available 
on world markets. Furthermore the necessity of finding export markets compels 
Canadians to keep costs as low as possible in order to meet international price 
competition. The cost of subsidies to supplement export prices on agricultural products 
could be prohibitive in Canada where agriculture makes up a very large part of the 
total economic life. 


During the period prior to World War II prices of most farm products in 
Canada differed from those in the United States by the cost of transportation and 
tariff. Exceptions to this situation would occur when exports were prevented by 
high tariff barriers or arbitrary regulations such as sanitary inspection in the case of 
fluid milk and cream. During the war, because of the price control program, 
Canadian farm prices were not allowed to rise to the same degree as in the United 
States. As a result of this disparity many problems arose. During the transition 
period it has been necessary at times to make use of export controls to prevent the 
movement of certain commodities, which were required at home or to fill export 
contracts in the United Kingdom, to the higher priced market in the United States. 


The price support program in Canada has operated on an ad hoc basis rather 
than on a pre-determined formula as in the United States. To date this policy has 
met with a high degree of success. It is inevitable, however, that Canadian farmers 
who are dependent on an export outlet for a large part of their production must be 
exposed to a greater degree of price instability than those who are less subject to 
economic influences from outside. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL TRADE—19501 
MARGARET I. DUNBABIN 


In terms of value Canadian trade in 1950 was at the highest level in history. 
The sum of imports, exports and re-exports was $6:3 billion, considerably greater 
than the previous record established in 1949 of $5-8 billion. The price of exports was 
about five per cent higher on the average in 1950 than in 1949 and there was probably 
no increase in the volume of goods sold abroad. Imports increased sharply in both 
volume and value.? 


The traditional export surplus of merchandise, which had been maintained every 
year since 1932, was not again achieved—there was an adverse balance of $17 million. 
Total imports at $3-2 billion reached a record high and exports were of greater 
value only in the years 1944 and 1945. 


The year 1950 was notable also for the approximate balance that was reached 
with the two major trading nations of the world, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Since the closing decades of the last century Canada has had favour- 
able trade balance with the United Kingdom and an unfavourable balance with the 
United States. This pattern of trade, which can work efficiently with free con- 
vertibility of currency, has run into many difficulties in recent years. These have 
been resolved in part by such expedients as Economic Co-operation Administration 
financed purchases, the Canadian loan to Britain and the Canadian “austerity” 
program, with its strict licensing of imporis. 

In 1950, when Canadian export and import controls applied to only a small 
number of commodities, exports to the United Kingdom were valued at $473 million 
and imports at $404 million. Exports to the United States reached $2,050 million 
and imports $2,130 million. The approximate balancing of trade was brought about 
by a combination of factors. Shortage of dollars in the United Kingdom led to a big 
drop in the exports to that country, the value being a third less in 1950 than in 
1949. To increase the supply of earned dollars the United Kingdom made a big 
effort in the Canadian market and succeeded in raising the value of shipments 
by one-third. In the United States market boom conditions brought about by the 
Korean War led to the purchase of Canadian goods of a value greater than in any 
previous year. The relaxing of controls and the prosperity of the Canadian market 
similarly led to shipments of record value from the United States. 


Agricultural products constitute a large part of Canada’s external trade. In 
recent years they have made up about one-third of total exports although in 1950 
the proportion dropped to one-quarter. The United Kingdom had come to be con- 
sidered as the major outlet for such exports and until the decline in United Kingdom 
purchases as a result of exchange difficulties that country looked to Canada to supply 
a considerable proportion of its total imports. The preferences granted as a result of 
the Ottawa Agreement of 1932 were responisble for some increase in the Cana- 
dian share of the United Kingdom market. The principal commodities shipped 
were grains and grain products, dairy products, bacon and hams, fresh apples, and 
canned fruits and vegetables. During the war and in the years immediately following 
the United Kingdom market absorbed very large quantities of Canadian farm com- 
modities, especially grains and grain products, meats, dairy products and eggs. 
By 1950, however, payment difficulties had led to the closing of the United Kingdom 
market to many of these products. Wheat and wheat flour accounted for the bulk of 
agricultural shipments from Canada. Three-quarters of the United Kingdom imports 
of wheat and over 80 per cent of the wheat flour were of Canadian origin. There were 
contracts for the supplying by Canada of bacon and cheese but by the end of the 
year only half the bacon and three-quarters of the cheese had been shipped, although 
the Canadian government, in order to encourage increased exports, supplemented the 
prices paid by the United Kingdom Ministry of Food. No contracts have been 
arranged for these products in 1951. Wheat and flour shipments are being made 





1 All figures quoted in this article are based on statistics published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in the Trade of Canada. In the tables, however, the commodity breakdown used was 
worked out by the Economics Division. 

? Budget speech. Hansard, April 10, 1951. p. 1799. 
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under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement and arrangements to ship 
apples of the 1950 crop were made between the United Kingdom Ministry of Food 
and the marketing boards in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. United Kingdom 
trade, with the ending of E.C.A. financing and the cancellation of the remaining part 
of the Canadian loan, is now on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Table 1.—Exports of Canadian Agricultural Products 
All Countries, United Kingdom and United States 
1949 and 1950 








1949 1950 
Tovar Po Uke |) (OS As Total oY WES OS TAL 











Thousand Dollars Thousand Dollars 
PeOTAT TRADES oe kadk cick ded meee 2,992,961 | 704,956 | 1,503,459 | 3,118,387 | 469,910 | 2,020,988 
Torat—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.... 940,091 | 403,438 258, 257 816,167 | 275,548 301,995 
Rereanaye ti ret eu. een ae ein 499,430 | 280,762 69,527 378,849 | 173,651 73,955 
Soran Ee roaucts. 5. aCe coe eee 112,239 47,249 9,375 114,431 41,446 14,232 
Oilseeds and Products............ Oe ee Oh, wi ghey ui: 926 19,053 158 2,048 
Wale. IVI UeL c lieteca ee ak 63, 652 26 62,765 82,774 6 82,082 
Seer yack ik cey Ae be aera eee 66,510 | 23,398 32,274 74,276 | 24,401 43,979 
Other Animal Products.......... 44,001 6,861 27,859 47,567 AYA!) 36,337 
ADAP YR COMMGESS tah ws Genes Stoel se le 30, 102 ip, 20. 2,029 27 , 582 15,073 1,890 
Petry Ulliy pig t ois OF Ofer e: Rae eee ee BIW L Ee 18,154 7,941 8,356 2,398 4,241 
Mier OS HINT IN UGS oy ck cea ecae eee 13,194 2,719 9,413 15,343 3,686 11 315 
Vegetables RT RUSE part a WU EA os 3,700 445 2,365 5,086 426 3,816 
lev Rte Ee I dies Mali SORE AE i ES a a 9,438 SHS ea. ee 5,972 
Maple Products.upsot.ghsh. cause E29 A | 4,282 eC On eee ee A115 
PPOMECCO SEG Wraw ctl ck eee cba 8,617 7,347 11 10,552 ras Vt RM Malet EAA 
Reeds [Or DO WINES +... sctitc malas be 18,356 889 14,883 12,615 97 11,961 
Other Vegetable Products........ 6,569 BEY s 5,169 6,994 307 6, 052 





a Pxcluding potatoes. 


The United States’ market for Canadian agricultural products increased sharply 
in 1948 after the removal in August of that year of the embargo on the shipment 
south of Canadian cattle and beef. Exports of beef and veal to the United States, 
which were valued at $17,000 in 1947, rose to over $26-3 million in 1948. Cattle 
exports increased from $13-6 million to $74:4 million in the two years. Trade in 
agricultural products has been well maintained and in 1950 exports to the U.S.A. 
were of greater value than those to the United Kingdom (Table 1). This trade 
with the United States, in contrast with that with the United Kingdom, is a two-way 
street. By reason of its geographical position the United States produces many com- 
modities not grown in Canada or raised in insufficient quantities to satisfy domestic 
demand. In recent years cotton has accounted for nearly a quarter of Canada’s 
agricultural imports from the United States. Other large items have been citrus 
fruits, winter vegetables, soybeans, corn and cottonseed oil. Exports to the United 
States have covered the whole range of Canadian agricultural production but the 
mainstays have been live animals, fresh meats and seeds, including seed potatoes 
(Table 2). 

Trade between the two countries has been stimulated by the trade agreements 
of 1935 and 1938 and by tariff reductions granted and received at Geneva in 1947 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. As a result of the 1947 
negotiations the United States made 50 per cent reductions (the maximum that 
could be granted under the United States Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act) on 
such important commodities as wheat, wheat flour, barley, oats, certain clover seeds, 
live poultry and beef and veal. Increases were made in the quantities of light and 
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heavy cattle and of certified seed potatoes which could be imported at half the full 
rate of duty. Some indirect tariff concessions were received as a result of the GATT 
meetings at Annecy in 1949. There were no direct negotiations at this conference 
between Canada and the United States but they each made concessions to the 
acceding countries and these concessions became applicable to all contracting parties 
through the most-favoured-nation principle, which is one of the bases of the 
General Agreement. At Torquay (September 1950-March 1951) direct negotiations 
have taken place between the two countries. 


Although most of Canada’s trade in agricultural products has been directed 
either to the United Kingdom or the United States important markets and sources 
exist in other countries. Canada must import tea, coffee, rubber, and other tropical 
products. Canadian wheat, flour, oat products, canned meats, seed potatoes and 


Table 2.—Balance of Trade between Canada and the United States 
Total and Principal Agricultural Products 
1949 and 1950 








1949 


Into From 
Canada Canada 





Thousand Dollars 





1950 





Into From 
Canada Canada 





Thousand Dollars 


POTALAL RABE. Rite eee mere e Te ee fae ee 1,951,860 | 1,503,459 | 2,130,476 2,020, 988 

Torat—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS...........00.000005 208, 908 258, 257 202,017 301,995 

PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRopucts— 
Bar loyy see irs pede tome eh de ck Selah tains, Ke) Aes 97 20,970 78 19,437 
A ORF: ikelete arent Meme SelM eM wre oe hh: 12, 282 329 16, 234 PAWS 
Cais. nora s anes Be eee eee ed ke ee sk Bol 15,093 245 14,977 
NWhea tides hs ee eee eee 2 Re eo 19 16, 997 1 28, 486 
RM OTe eee we OO ee Di S02 etna eee 12 BO eek See ae 
COUPON SCOC Gill ae ca Retmae et Ae As eee mie eh OOO a rerc eee 12, S00 Le ea cee 
lati lied iat Lee Rear e mie nite a heh et. nied 421 60, 676 425 78,488 
BSCS ATIC GAL Ueki Anke dil rie, ShA Rhee Bina, 65 28 , 284 74 32,944 
ides And GINS WTA Wisk ak hee oo Oa beh aetes ns 9,937 5,118 9,153 9,136 
Hurs/ und resddd . . sara seta a Ce le, 15, 204 17, 294 16,828 19,442 
BOE Ve DOULUEN sata te ee ea Ace ae lh A at 9 5,216 4 1,785 
Apleain. 6 ar ele re: ee mere Ri Se te 08 ae 370 3, 664 300 5, 258 
Citas trate hid. ete hie Sol 19:62. 1 vee. eee VOWEL ee eer ee 
POE LO TGM Ail Oe Lek, kee RE Res re rac uk to 6, 843 379 7,828 168 
Weceta log tiresie) oars Nasy see ea ae 13,706 2,262 18,733 2,682 
Potatoce: tab lems sere ak Geet ets. nk eee 873 1,605 2,185 2,006 
tate, MOO cube iB imei hs Cees Sea te on) eit if 7,833 v2 3,966 
(Glover and grass seeds i). Me ti Boh ies cb 904 11,466 1,822 11,218 
SOUSOU, he tiene Oe Ee aad oy SEM COMO he acer D0) S028 | eee Le OS; 002 fy ome eee 





a Excluding potatoes. 3 
Nore: The totals for ‘‘Agricultural Products’’ include the trade statistics of all important agricultural commodities 
produced in either country and foods and industrial raw materials derived from these agricultural products. 


forage crop seeds are among the commodities that have found a place on the world 
market. This trade is at present hampered by restrictions arising from exchange 
difficulties but Canada is taking an active part in international attempts to liberalize 
trade. Negotiations which have taken place under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade at Geneva in 1947, Annecy in 1949 and Torquay in 1950-51 have resulted 
in a number of tariff reductions or bindings of the existing duties. The individual 
negotiations take place on a bi-lateral basis but all Canadian reductions apply 
equally to the other contracting parties. Similarly any reductions made by other 
countries party to the Agreement apply to duties on imports of Canadian origin. 
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Canada in 1950 also negotiated trade agreements outside GATT. During the 
year a mission visited Latin America and renewed lapsed agreements with Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Costa Rica. These provide that each country is to extend to the other 
most-favoured-nation treatment. In addition certain reductions in duty, as provided 
for in trade agreements with the United States, are being granted to Canada. In 
the Venezuelan tariff, processed fruits and vegetables, candies, and unsweetened 
biscuits are among the list of products on which the reduced duties apply. Agricultural 
items in the tariff of Costa Rica on which duties have been lowered include fresh 
apples, oatmeal and rolled oats, powdered and evaporated milk and canned fruits 
and vegetables. The agreement with Ecuador has removed the 50 per cent surtax 
which has been levied on most Canadian goods since 1936. 


In the British West Indies, source of much of Canada’s raw sugar, a trade 
liberalization plan went into effect on January 1, 1951. This provides that Canadian 
exporters can obtain import licenses for specified commodities equal to 50 per cent 
or 334 per cent of average exports to individual colonies during the years 1946-48. 
In these three years Canadian exports to these British colonies were at a very high 
level. Since then currency difficulties have caused a big reduction in shipments. 
In the base period 1946-48 total exports to the British West Indies averaged nearly 
$63 million and exports of agricultural products $32 million. Minimum import 
licenses of not less than 50 per cent of the 1946-48 average exports may be granted 
for the following agricultural commodities: meats, 1946-48 average exports, $3,200,000; 
milk products, 1946-48 average exports, $4,500,000; feeding stuffs, 1946-48 average 
exports, $700,000. Import licenses up to one-third of the 1946-48 average exports 
may be given for processed fruits and vegetables, prepared cereal foods, macaroni, 
fresh apples and malt. The total value of Canadian exports to the colonies of these 
commodities in 1946-48 averaged over $800,000. Wheat flour and tobacco which find 
a ready market in the British West Indies are two important products not included 
in the scheme. 


An expanding home market is tending to absorb the output of Canadian farms. 
The major commodity remaining on an export basis is wheat. Unless there is expan- 
sion of production, it may be expected that the quantities of most other agricultural 
commodities available for export will decline. 


CONSUMER TASTE PREFERENCE FOR CHEESE AT THE ROYAL WINTER FAIR? 


During the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto (November 14-22, 1950) exhibits of 
various types of Ontario cheese products were attractively displayed at the booth of 
the Ontario Cheese Producers Marketing Board as well as by other members of the 
industry. The Economics Division arranged with the Ontario Cheese Producers’ 
Marketing Board to conduct two experimental studies, one of which included the 
casting of ballots by about 5,200 people with respect to their taste preference for 
certain types of cheese; the other resulted in about 1,000 persons voluntarily filling 
out a brief questionnaire relative to their buying and eating habits for cheese. 


Since the studies were limited to the visitors at the Royal Winter Fair, it is 
assumed that the data referred more particularly to the consumers in the Toronto 
market area. It is further expected that the information is confined mainly to those 
consumers who include cheese as a part of their diet. 


Method and Procedure.—Ballots were prepared with instructions to mark with 
an ‘“‘X’’, the person’s choice of A, B or C types of cheddar tasted. These types of cheese 
were not named on the label but were coded as follows: 


A—New to medium (mild) uncoloured cheddar 
B—New to medium (mild) coloured cheddar 
C—Old uncoloured cheddar 
Each person was also requested to indicate his age and title, Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
These ballots were then dropped in the ballot box. Approximately 240 pounds of 





1 Prepared by W. C. Way. 
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Table 1.—Preference for Certain Types of Cheddar Cheese by Sex, Expressed as a Per Cent 
of Number of Ballots Caste 
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All Sex not 
tite Ballots Male Female tit: dicated 
per cent 
Cig Samcalaired hCG ia. c teu he kg 48 48 49 44 
MEE COLOR TORE NES Ve eis hate On ree tes Seon) cd br 32 oo ao 37 
Mild roncoloured (A) Us. eet, coke 19 19 18 18 
INeiiroferanea li ii oie 3 2) aN A, hil ies a fl 1 1 1 1 
ODEN Rc a Heat MIMS HEAR Na wenNytOes Noa. RAN 0) 1M 100 100 PRPLOO 100 
Dotal min ber. OL allovs as ct atu Code ddiuce enay Aid pkbsna 5,236 2,068 2,814 354 


® Survey data, ballots cast at Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, 1950. 


cheese in one-half ounce cubes were given away to approximately 6,000 visitors and 
5,236 ballots designating the consumer’s preference were collected. Ballots were 
tabulated by sex, age and preference of cheese. 


A self-explanatory type of questionnaire was taken in the second study with a 
minimum of supervision. Most of the seven questions on eating and buying habits 
were answerable by circling or checking the appropriate term. Other information 
obtained referred to sex, age, city or town, and occupation. Questionnaires were 
tabulated by sex, age, city or town, and occupation. Analysis of results was limited 
to counts and percentages. 


Resulis of Consumer Preference Ballots.—Fifty-two hundred people cast ballots 
indicating their preference for one of the three samples of cheddar cheese (Table 1). 
Of this total 48 per cent indicated a preference for old Canadian cheddar cheese, 
32 per cent for coloured mild cheese and 19 per cent for uncoloured mild cheese. 
The remainder, less than one per cent indicated no preference. The percentage 
preference distribution of each sex was almost identical. 


In the age group 21 to 40 years, 52 per cent indicated a preference for old 
cheddar, 29 per cent for coloured mild, and 18 per cent for uncoloured mild cheddar 
(Table 2). In the age group 41 to 60 years, 57 per cent indicated a preference for 
old cheddar, 26 per cent coloured mild and 16 per cent uncoloured mild cheese. 
The tendency of older people to prefer more mature cheese was further indicated in 
the age group above 60 years in which 56 per cent of the voters indicated a preference 
for old cheese. In the group under 20 years of age, 47 per cent indicated a preference 
for mild coloured cheddar, 29 per cent for old, and lastly, 23 per cent for mild and 


Table 2.—Preference for Certain Types of Cheddar Cheese by Age Groups Expressed as a 
Per Cent of Number of Ballots Caste 
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e| Under 20 21 to 40 41 to 60 61 Years Age not 
Cheddar Number of Years Years Years and Over | Indicated 
Ballots 
per cent 

Old, unedloured) 2.5.0). 0.4) Oaon 29 52 yi 56 48 
Mild; eolowred thi di) oi hie: 1,687 AT 29 26 28 a2 
Mild, uncoloured........... 968 23 18 16 15 19 
No preference.............. 48 1 7 1 1 1 
OGRA AM aa el re 5, 236 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of ballots. ........ 5, 236 1,047 1, 444 1,445 426 874 
Per cent ore, Mead Sea 100 20 28 28 8 16 


See ee ee ee 


@ Survey data, ballots cast at Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, 1950. 
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uncoloured. The proportion showing a preference for uncoloured mild cheese de- 
creased in each successive age group—from 23 per cent in the under-20 year age 
group to 15 per cent in the over-60 year age group. 


Questionnaire on Buying and Eating Habiis.—Of the 967 people who answered the 
questionnaire on buying and eating habits for cheese, 60 per cent lived within the 
Toronto market area, 35 per cent were visitors from other Ontario districts, and the 
remaining 5 per cent came from other provinces of Canada and the United States. 
The proportion of men to women was 4 to 6. Eight of every ten respondents were 
adults and two out of every ten were under 20 years of age. 


Of those who answered the question “Do you buy cheese?”!, 83 per cent bought 
cheese regularly, 13 per cent occasionally and four per cent never or rarely. The 
main reasons given by these people as to why they bought cheese are listed in Table 3. 


Table 3.—Reasons_Given as to Why, People Bought_Cheese 











Reason Per Cent 

POC HOGG LITO EES Ca ra Pe ek AD eek e cou ok Ze dP «Ste PTA MORIEY Wag A Leave lyay Me pila! | ig 41 
EOLA UCETOL Tee tC VAIS. ch.) i cre Lanett oi, CR eg rank Sk jy ol iol! Babi. 25 
BeRseCalise Ollie SAsue ANG. Ala VOUL? se:.),8 ce eee te eens chet ule wes weiss hotees 10 
De Deealaao iat ale healt mpurposes ica. sedate. ty s, Hae oc desis cides « thE LEM Pod lds nee 9 
Bere TORING Os nC. RMAC Groat fat Gee te se cokes eet ace ns Bele tsuki NE eye at 4 
mt son ror allseeneral purposes. cor ua kere: Chee RRL eee ho aces do tee 2 
“lol MET Sat ONC a gol RL Cena eas Ae MMe el OS ee ke en a ae 2 Te ere mee | 2 
pe SET OE Tee GT Ok 4 aes re ek pa te ak MO ba ci dome ckdhs Carte dh Abide ©... bet dc ound . cack 2 
abel WA OY aonestee o plggey tae ag aaa ae yey te oo OD ca Anu ll ik i ar aM A) Bag ae a 1 
RL IREERE CRS ENS RRS o, Cetera Aaa! SP eR: Phe he Oe Ae A TNT eae 4 
UAL eee es TOs Sa Oe ee. enn cee ae WAP, oR se hhh eee slut ee Le gl cie ee, 100 





The first reason listed may well be considered to be a spontaneous reply that people 
give to justify purchasing cheese regularly. 


Only 60 per cent or 575 of the 967 respondents limited themselves to only one 
answer to the question “Which kind of cheese do you prefer?” Of these 575 respondents, 
62 per cent indicated a preference for cheddar, 17 per cent cottage, 12 per cent 
processed, and the remaining nine per cent preferred in order of frequency, lim- 
burger, Rocquefort, blue-veined, Oka and other fancy cheeses (Gruyere, Gouda, 
Swiss). Two hundred and thirty of the respondents (or 24 per cent of the total 967) 
checked two kinds of cheese between which no preference was indicated. Of these, 
190 checked cheddar, 105 cottage, and 83 processed. The remaining 16 per cent of 
the respondents either failed to answer this question or checked three or more kinds 
of cheese. These people may be regarded as having no strong preference for any 
one type of cheese. Errors in these data may exist since in many instances people 
asked questions on types of cheese, indicating that they did not understand what 
was meant by the term “processed” or the difference between cheddar and pro- 
cessed cheese. 


About three times as many respondents indicated a preference for coloured, as 
compared with uncoloured cheese. Almost 100 of the respondents indicated that they 
had no colour preference. The main factor influencing their choice in this question 
was eye-appeal, 63:4 per cent. Ten per cent of those giving reasons indicated their 
colour preference was based on taste and flavour. Seven per cent stated that 
colouring adds no food value to cheese or that uncoloured was “more natural’’ or 
“more pure”. The remainder of those giving reasons for colour preference based them 
on their likes and dislikes, and eating habits. A few people stated they did not know 
why they preferred one to the other. A similar preference for coloured cheese was 
also indicated by the ballot-vote (Table 1). 





1Those who did not buy cheese themselves indicated whether their family bought cheese 
regularly, occasionally, rarely or never. 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Various Suggestions on How,to Increase the 
Consumption of Cheese in Canada 














Suggestion Per Cent 

AO wertien andudtsnlay. hil miele Mall dail tle och lh aie MMe Melle ial: GUN Reade IBY aki 25 
CCR URC COUI A GRE Ta Minnie un ai Tibie os al a aia OU CR eee aL if 
PPOVICEINCOIDOR Ae TR UMM em e Le cy | ake Tate Crt, PEN han seetaa Nyt nn ee Re ee 9 
Mates honcontoouuyaltie ic Volkan ee dd RUC! ce ate WN SED ta A gn lee 9 
Dore endibetter DrOUMCHON ahaa Muha, Wiki Mi.. bac ca” dll Malia Ge) ll delen MOMS I Mie bala nO 8 
PTADRO VO UALIGY Oly RN Un tne Women tty: os | i 1 On G aku tee le evi innova EY 8 
Limprove packagingae lor ose ait Seah mug. CUE ET ACT NN OMe a Oe ET ae lg 6 
BIVPOV Ge tnT Keto PAGED OMS iL LRA dit Sue sve bia gisele’ vi catheter ikl tae ten Mee a Ooi ae 6 
Use mere school lunghes restaurantes. (2 9) 0/500 noble a Mle an chi ee BC a er 4 
TORE MOO. ve wiles Weta ar e een eerta ane Uitte ny. Yume rten ego INT oe Nees ante Wy Reem Pec ey IRE 3 
Novel compotition sehen ta) au Hes SU Wee's aw crass sepia wld eee br tek ok ibs bag enc ae le 3 
CUner Bugg etIOnS 2a gly Mya OUE Like gly ws aia CUNT IU DV) ce Ae NR a eRe 8 
100 
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® The suggestions included under the item price are: lowering prices; and adjusting the relative prices between different 
kinds of cheese or between cheese and other dairy products. 4 


In their choice of various maturities of cheddar, 41 per cent indicated they bought 
old and 39 per cent medium cheese. Only 18 per cent bought new mild cheese and 
two per cent bought all ages of cheddar. 


About 54 per cent of the 967 respondents answered “yes” to the question, “If 
your preference (for old, medium or new cheddar) is not available, would you buy 
another cheese?” The majority of the 17 per cent who said they would not, preferred 
to buy old, nippy cheddar. The people who did not answer this question represented 
29 per cent of the total. 


Respondents indicated that the most of them purchased about one-half to one 
pound of cheese per week. Of those who answered this question, two per cent bought 
less than one-half pound per week, 33 per cent about one-half pound, 43 per cent 
about one pound, 14 per cent about two pounds, and six per cent three or more 
pounds. Two per cent of the respondents indicated irregular weekly purchases. 


To the question “How would you increase the consumption of cheese in Canada?”, 
the main suggestions included advertising and display, price, education on food values 
of cheese, production, quality and other factors affecting the marketing of cheese. 
(Table 4). 


AGHICULTURAL PRICE POLICIES 


On April 27, 1951, the Minister of Agriculture announced the price support program for 
butter and cheese. The Agricultural Prices Support Board, through the Dairy Products Board, 
will be prepared throughout the dairy years 1951-52 and 1952-53 to purchase butter at 58 cents 
a pound, basis No. 1 creamery solids Montreal. 

As regards cheese, it has been decided that it would be advisable that producers and the 
trade be encouraged to market their cheese. The Federal Government has agreed to cover the 
risk of carrying and marketing cheese up to 28 cents a pound by agreeing to have the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board arrange for the taking over of all first grade Canadian 
cheddar cheese at a price of 28 cents per pound f.o.b. Montreal, plus storage charges from the 
date of storage to the date of delivery to the Board. The Board reserves the right to specify 
the time of delivery which will be not later than January Ist, 1952. 

Initial prices for the 1951-52 crop year for wheat, oats and barley were announced on 
May 4, 1951. The initial payment for wheat for the crop year 1951-52 will be $1.40 per bushel 
basis No. 1 northern wheat in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. This is the same 
initial payment which prevailed at the beginning of the present crop year, but below the current 
payment of $1.60. 

The initial payment for oats for 1951-52 shall also be at the same level as at the beginning of 
the 1950-51 crop year, 65 cents per bushel for No. 2 Canada western oats in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur. With respect to barley, the initial payment will be 96 cents per bushel for No. 3 
Canada western six row barley, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur. This is three cents 
per bushel higher than the initial payment which was effective for that grade at the beginning 
of the present crop year. When the grade spreads are announced next August, however, it is 
not expected that the initial payments for the feeding grades of barley will show any increase. 
The reason for advancing the initial payment for No. 3 C.W. six row barley is to provide for a 
more realistic premium for the malting grades over the feeding grades, without necessarily 
reducing the initial payments for the feeding grades. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Demographic Yearbook 1949-50. Prepared by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, Lake Suc cess, N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto). 1951. pp. 558. 


This second issue of the Demographic Yearbook, which contains more than 400 
pages of tables, represents a considerable gain in geographic coverage over the first 
issue. It presents a comprehensive collection of population, migration and vital 
statistics relating to every country and geographic unit of the world for which such 
statistics are available, as well as an extensive bibliography of demographic statistics, 
an explanatory text in English and French, and a set of maps identify the areas for 
which data are shown. 


The detailed tables of the Demographic Yearbook present. statistics for the 
individual countries on a variety of specific topics. The major emphasis in this 
edition is on statistics of natality and marriage. In the 21 tables dealing with these 
subjects, data are given for varying numbers of countries, four of them presenting 
statistics for more than 100 countries. In addition to the basic data showing trends in 
births and general birth rates, marriages and general marriage rates, since the early 
1930’s, there are statistics of births by age of mother, age of father, duration of 
marriage, and order of birth. There are also statistics of marriages by age of bride 
and groom—with rates for each sex, and by previous marital status (single, widowed 
or divorced) of bride and groom. One table gives recent census statistics on the 
marital status of the adult population by age, and the percentage of bachelors or 
spinsters of each age. Another table gives ratios of children under five years of age 
to women in the child-bearing ages, as derived from censuses taken since 1900. 
These children-to-women ratios reflect differing levels of natality in various times 
and places. 


Other tables give current statistics on the total population, area and density 
of the more than 250 countries and territories that comprise the inhabited world; 
some preliminary results of the 1950 censuses; annual rates of population growth over 
the last half-century; statistics on the age and sex distribution of the population; 
and data on the working population classified by industry or occupation and by sex. 


One group of tables presents statistics of mortality, including general death rates, 
infant mortality rates and age-specific death rates over a period of some 10 to 18 
years ending with 1949. 


Figures on international migration give some indication of population shifts 
across national boundaries during the postwar years. 


A chapter on the world population trends summarizes the situation in the various 
regions of the world, with respect to the number of inhabitants, density, age compo- 
sition, birth rates, death rates and natural increase. According to this summary 
the population of the world is estimated at nearly 2:4 billion in 1949. This represents 
an increase of more than haif a billion over the figure estimated for 1920, or an 
average rate of slightly less than one per cent per year. Latin America appears to be 
the fastest-growing part of the world according to this data. There, relatively high 
birth rates and improved mortality conditions have combined to produce a rather 
high rate of natural increase (about two per cent per year). In other parts of the 
world, high birth rates in combination with high death rates, or low birth rates in 
combination with low death rates, have resulted in somewhat lower growth rates 
(between -8 and 1:5 per cent per year). 


For the business executive, insurance actuary, social scientist, teacher and student, 
the United Nations Demographic Yearbook 1949-50 is an international source-book 
of continuing importance and value on the world’s population and its trends. 


Statistical Yearbook 1949-50. Prepared by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. Lake Success, N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto). 1951. pp. 556. 


The Statistical Yearbook 1949-50 is the second issue of the Yearbook prepared by 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations in collaboration with the specialized 
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agencies of the United Nations, other inter-governmental organizations and the 
national statistical offices of the various countries. 


In addition to a very wide field of economic and financial statistics the Yearbook 
also includes statistical data relating to population and to social and cultural subjects. 
This extensive collection of international data is presented in 166 tables, supple- 
mented by appendices—showing conversion factors and the principal subjects treated 
in international statistical yearbooks—and alphabetical subject and country indexes. 


The Statistical Yearbook contains data on some 250 countries or territories. The 
Yearbook is bilingual throughout, all titles, notes and text being given in both 
English and French. 


It is divided into the following five major sections: 

Production——-The Yearbook shows the annual production of over 100 individual 
commodities—foodstuffs, minerals and manufacturing articles—in virtually all the 
producing countries and for cach of the years 1930 to 1949. 


Transport and Communication.—Transportation statistics cover railways, motor 
vehicles, merchant shipping, inland water-ways, civil aviation and tourist travel. 
The chapter on communications contains tables on letter mail, telegraph service, 
telephones and broadcasting stations. 


External Trade.—In the chapter on éxternal trade the Yearbook presents a 
table on the value in national currencies of the imports and exports of nearly 140 
countries or practically the whole trading world. 


Medical Facilities.—Statistics relating to social subjects deal with social security, 
housing and medical personnel and hospital beds. The last-named table, introduced 
for the first time in this issue of the Yearbook, shows for over 100 countries or 
territories available prewar and postwar data on the number of physicians, nurses, 
midwives, inhabitants per physician and number of hospital beds by type of hospital. 


Newspapers.—There are tables on illiteracy, educational establishments, news- 
print consumption and daily newspapers. The two last-named tables cover some 
60 countries and give data on newsprint consumption, both total and per capita, 
and on the number of daily newspapers, their total circulation and the number of 
copies for 1,000 population. 


In addition to the subjects already mentioned the Statistical Yearbook provides 
extensive international data on population trends, manpower, agricultural and indus- 
trial production, construction activity, balances of payments, wages and prices, 
national income, money and banking and public finance. Basic economic information 
such as manpower resources, land use, livestock population, structure of manufactur- 
ing industry and existing transport equipment are given in the Yearbook as are 
also summaries of the various national budget accounts and public debt statements, 
exchange rates, money supply, gold holdings, domestic credits of banks, bond yields 
and industrial share prices. 


This United Nation’s publication in an excellent source book, useful to the 
researcher in government, universities and private organizations. For those in agri- 
culture there is a separate section on agricultural production, and additional statistical 
material in the sections on manufacturing and external tirade. 


Eucken, Walter. The Foundations of Economics. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press. 1951.- pp. 358. 


The book is divided into three main parts: The First Main Problem of Economics; 
A Critique of Economics; a Second Main Problem; and, Scientific Understanding of 
Economic Reality. This is the first English translation of a work that had six editions 
in the original German. 


The book deals with the basic problem: how can the study of economics be raised 
to the level of a science? The central theme, the dual aspect of economic problems 
Which has led to a dual approach to them, one historical, the other theoretical, is, 
of course, an old one. However, according to Professor Lutz, “Although this book 
deals with a methodological problem the reader will find it very different from the 
standard type of treatise on methodology.” 
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(a) Revised each issue. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and anima] products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. _ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 froups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

h) Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canada’s projected capital expenditures 
in 1951, based on a mid-year estimate, 
are expected to be $4,561 million, an 
increase of five per cent, or $233 million, 
over expenditures anticipated at the 
beginning of the year. 

The new figure of total capital expendi- 
ture for 1951 is 20 per cent above that 
for last year. However, at least half of 
this increase may be attributed to higher 
prices. Within the total program, esti- 
mated outlays for new consfruction now 
stand at $2,724 million, an increase of two 
per cent over the first estimate for this 
year, and 16 per cent above that for 1950. 
Machinery and equipment expenditures, 
now estimated at $1,837 million, are 11 
per cent above the first 1951 estimate and 
28 per cent above that for 1950. 

More than half of the increase over the 
first 1951 estimate is in manufacturing. 
The non-ferrous metals products group 
is up $44 million; petroleum and coal 
products, $15 million; chemicals, $15 
million; non-metallic mineral products, 
$7 million; paper products, $13 million; 
iron and steel, $10 million; and the trans- 
portation equipment industry, $7 million. 
About 77 per cent of these increases are 
for machinery and equipment, and the 
remainder for construction. 

Almost the entire increase over the 
earlier estimate in projected capital out- 
lay for 1951 has taken place within the 
business sector of the economy. Expendi- 
tures in the nonbusiness sector, such as 
institutions, government departments and 
housing, are relatively unchanged. 

A comparison of the revised 1951 esti- 
mates with actual expenditures in 1950 
indicates a substantial increase in the 
capacity of industries which occupy a key 
position in Canada’s industrial structure. 

The upward revision in the overall pro- 
gram has taken place concurrent with 
the implementation of government meas- 
ures to discourage the use of resources for 
non-essential investment. Reductions in 
outlays for relatively less essential pur- 
poses have been more than offset by the 
expanding programs of industries which 
are essentially defence-supporting in 
nature. 

On the whole, the changing pattern of 
investment plans indicates a redirection 
of productive resources toward a broaden- 
ing of Canada’s industrial base and a 
strengthening of the nation’s defence 
potential. 


Current Situation. 
capital expenditure, 





The high rate of 
heavy consumer 


buying, increased defence expenditures, 
and a strong export demand are insuring 
continual pressure on Canada’s available 
productive capacity. Production and em- 
ployment are above the 1950 level and 
unemployment is considerably lower than 
in the same period in 1950. 


Employment and Payrolls.—There was 
a further rise in industrial employment 
and payrolls at the beginning of May. 
Marked seasonal curtailment was noted 
in employment in logging in the Eastern 
and Central Provinces, but the trend in 
many other industries, notably construc- 
tion, was upward at the beginning of 
May. The advance index number of 
employment, on the base 1939=100, stood 
at 175-2 as compared with 173-3 at April 
1, and 159-7 at May 1 in both 1950 and 
1949. Per capita weekly earnings of men 
and women on the staffs of the larger 
firms in the industrial groups reached a 
new high at $49-17 as compared with 
$48-43 at April 1, and $44-88 at May 1, 
1950. 


Depariment Stores Sales.—These sales 
in Canada—excluding Newfoundland— 
rose four per cent in dollar value in May 
over a year earlier, totalling $76,613,000 
as against $73,581,000. The month’s gain 
compares with increases of 11 per cent 
in April and 13 per cent in the four 





months ending April over the same 
periods of 1950. 
Cheques Cashed. — Financial trans- 


actions in the form of cheques cashed 
continued to rise in May, amounting to 
$9,483,763,000 as compared with $7,989,- 
758,000 in May last year, a gain of 18-7 
per cent. This raised the aggregate for 
the first five months of this year to 
$44,315,779,000—the highest on record— 
against $36,469,576,000 in the same period 
last year, or by 21-5 per cent. Increases 
were recorded in each of the five economic 
areas both in the month and cumulative 
period. 


Exports.—Canada’s domestic exports in 
May, continuing the trend of earlier 
months, showed a substantial gain in 
value over last year, most of the total 
advance being due to an increase in the 
value of shipments to the United States, 
bolstered by further gains to Latin 
America and other foreign countries, 
except Europe. These were only partly 
offset by decreases to the United Kingdom, 
other Commonwealth countries and 
Europe. 
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Total shipments in the month were 
valued at $323,400,000, an increase of 
$36,400,000 or 12-6 per cent over last 
year’s unusually high May value of 
$287,000,000. The May total showed the 
usual seasonal advance, being substan- 
tially above the values for April and the 
preceding months. Cumulative value for 
the five months ending May rose to 
$1,427,700,000 as against $1,141,400,000 for 
the like period last year, an increase of 
25 per cent. There was a more varied 
pattern of changes in the values of the 
commodity groups in May than in the 
preceding months. Marked gains in the 
wood and paper and in the animals and 
animal products groups made the major 
contribution to the overall increase. 


Cost-of-Living.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics cost-of-living index increased 
from 182-0 to 184-1 between May 1 and 
June 1. Approximately two-thirds of this 
increase of 2:1 points or 1-2 per cent was 
contributed by higher food prices. The 
food index moved up from 235-4 to 239-8, 
as a result of advances in eggs, butter, 
pork and fresh vegetables, coupled with 
smaller increases for numerous other 
items. 

In the homefurnishings and services 
group increases were fairly general, 
although higher prices for hardware and 
electrical equipment accounted for most 
of the change in this index from 194-9 to 
197-1. In advancing from 201-5 to 202-5, 
the clothing series recorded the smallest 
advance since the beginning of the year. 
Changes in the group were small and 
scattered. 

The index of miscellaneous items rose 
0-3 points to 141-0, following the slight 
increases in health care, gasoline and 
street-car fares. Reflecting the results of 
a June rental survey, the rent index 
advanced from 137-6 to 139-8. The fuel 
and light index remained unchanged at 
146-2. 

From August 1939 to June 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
82-6 per cent. 


Agriculture.—Reflecting a strong domes- 
tic and export demand, prices received 
by farmers for their products during the 
first five months of 1951 were at substan- 
tially higher levels than those received 
during the same period in 1950. Farm 
prices rose continuously from October 
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1950 to March 1951, declined slightly in 
April, and rose again in May. Prices of 
livestock and livestock products have, in 
the main, been responsible for this 
marked upward movement. 

Preliminary estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicate that during 
the first quarter of 1951, Canadian farmers 
(excluding Newfoundland) received $477°5 
million from the sale of farm products 
and from grain adjustment and partici- 
pation payments on previous years’ crops. 
This estimate compares with $421-1 mil- 
lion in 1949 and $411-2 million in 1950. 
In addition, supplementary payments 
made to farmers under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
amounted $7-9 million during the 
January-March period of 1951 compared 
with $8-8 million and $12-7 million paid 
out during the respective periods of 1949 
and 1950. 

The increase in cash income for the 
first quarter of this year can be largely 
attributed to three factors. First of all, 
marketing of grains during this period 
were considerably higher than for the 
corresponding period a year ago as a 
result of larger crops in 1950 and adverse 
harvesting conditions which delayed 
deliveries during the fall months. Second- 
ly, payments made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board amounted to approximately 
$18-0 million during the first three months 
of this year as against $4-7 million in the 
same period in 1950. Cheques issued by 
the Board were largely for adjustment 
payments made in connection with the 
increase in the initial price of oats and 
barley effective February 1, 1951 and 
retroactive to August 1, 1950. Finally, 
livestock prices which established some 
record high levels during the January- 
March period 1951 more than offset a 
general decline in marketings. 

Prices of commodities and services used 
by farmers have also risen. Between 
April 1950 and April 1951 the increase 
was six per cent, and between January 
1951 and April 1951, seven per cent. 
Farm living costs also increased. 

The sharp upward adjustment of nearly 
17 per cent in farm wages between Janu- 
ary and April of this year was, in the 
main, responsible for the increase of 
prices paid by farmers, although all other 
items making up the index showed some 
increase. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFFS AND TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
AT TORQUAY 1950-51 


A. E. RICHARDS 1 


Probably the most important and significant achievement at Torquay was 
the undertaking by countries which had negotiated tariff reductions at Geneva 
in 1947 and at Annecy in 1949 to renew practically all existing concessions 
for a three year period up to January 1, 1954. This was important because the 
extent and depth of the tariff cuts at Geneva had been substantial. It was 
Significant because the General Agreement had experienced a testing period and 
had passed the test. These countries decided that it was mutually advantageous 
to carry on their trade at the lower tariff level and that tariff stability for another 
three years was desirable. 

Under the provisions of the General Agreement a member country has the 
legal right to withdraw or modify a'concession if the country or countries from 
which the concession is withdrawn are compensated and satisfied with the 
change. Compensation usually takes the form of tariff concessions on alterna- 
tive products. This right was exercised only to a limited extent at Torquay. 
The number of tariff items affected was relatively small. At Geneva and 
Annecy tariff concessions had been negotiated on 50,000 items. The withdrawals 
or modifications affected only 295 items. In all cases Satisfactory compensation 
was awarded to the countries having a substantial trading interest in the items. 
In no case was there recourse to retaliatory withdrawals. 

A second achievement at Torquay was the entry of six new countries into 
the General Agreement. They are the German Federal Republic, Peru, the 
Philippine Republic, Turkey, Austria and Korea. These countries qualified by 
reducing their customs tariffs to levels which members agreed, by a two-thirds 
majority vote, were satisfactory. 

Torquay registered the third round of tariff negotiations under the General 
Agreement. It was the fourth round of tariff negotiations between Canada and 
the United States since 1935. For that reason much of the reserve bargaining 
power in the customs tariffs of many assembled countries had been almost 
exhausted. 


In the early part of 1950 before the outbreak of hostilities in Korea there had 
been serious price declines in a number of primary commodities. Actual sur- 
pluses especially in food and agricultural commodities were becoming apparent. 
During this time governments were doing preparatory work for the Torquay 
conference and deciding policy with respect to the forthcoming tariff negotia- 
tions. The spirit of this period carried into the Torquay negotiations where it 
Was quite evident that there was a strong element of protectionism present 
especially when food and agricultural items were under discussion. 

In a number of countries there had been some relaxation of quantitative 
import restrictions and such countries were again relying on tariffs to protect 
their producers against outside competition. This made the tariff significant 
and harder to reduce. In other cases it seemed that political considerations out- 
weighed economic. All of these factors had a tightening effect on the tariff 
negotiations. 

In view of the background and timing of the meeting it is almost surprising 
that it achieved what it did in the main objective of the conference which was to 
negotiate tariffs to lower levels. 

At Torquay in 1950-51 the technique of tariff negotiations was similar to 
that established at Geneva in 1947 and carried on at Annecy in 1949. Pairs of 
countries met simultaneously from day to day until a mutually satisfactory two- 





1 Representative on Canadian Delegations at tariffs and trade conferences in Geneva, Annecy, 
Havana and Torquay. 
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sided agreement was reached. When negotiations concluded on April 21, 1951, a 
total of 147 bilateral or two-sided tariff agreements had been negotiated, an 
average of one agreement per working day of the conference. Altogether the 
agreement contained 8,700 tariff concessions. 

In accordance with the most-favoured-nation principle of the General 
Agreement these concessions are extended to all members. For example, Ger- 
many granted Italy a concession in the import duty on apples and the United 
States in bilateral negotiations with the Netherlands reduced the duty on carrot 
seed. These concessions which accrue to Canada as a party to the General 
Agreement are called indirect concessions. This multilateral aspect in tariff 
negotiations for which Geneva set the pattern in 1947 has widened the scope 
and speeded up tariff negotiations and trade liberalization. 


At Geneva in 1947 where 23 countries entered into tariff negotiations con- 
cessions were made on 45,000 tariff classifications. At Annecy in 1949 the 23 
Geneva countries negotiated with 10 new countries but did not negotiate among 
themselves. The Annecy concessions affected approximately 5,000 tariff classi- 
fications. At Torquay negotiations were opened to all members plus the six 
acceding countries. The United Kingdom, Australia, the Union of South Africa 
and New Zealand were unable to find common ground for agreements with the 
United States and as a result the scope of the negotiations was disappointingly 
narrowed. 


Added together, the Geneva, Annecy and Torquay concessions cover 
approximately 58,700 tariff classifications entering into the trade of 38 countries 
which accounts for 80 per cent of world imports and exports. The full benefits 
of the tariff reductions are not being secured at the present time in many foreign 
markets due to restrictive measures which some countries apply. These measures 
take the form of quantitative restrictions on imports or controls on the dollars 
which foreign governments release for the purchase of commodities from 
dollar countries. 


How much longer this situation is going to continue is uncertain. During 
the second half of 1950 and the first six months of 1951 there was definite 
improvement in the gold and dollar reserves of many European countries and 
some encouraging steps were taken in the direction of trade liberalization. In its 
second Annual Report published April 1951 the International Monetary Fund, 
discussing restrictions under present conditions, reports: 


In conclusion, despite the existing uncertainties and difficulties, the Fund 
believes that many countries are in a position to undertake substantial removal 
of discrimination and relaxation of non-discriminatory restrictions and to make 
significant progress toward convertibility. Such measures can make a substantial 
contribution to offsetting some of the inevitable consequences of rearmament 
programs. They could help strengthen the economies of the countries concerned 
and provide a sounder basis for the achievement of longer-run stability in external 
economic relations. 


At Torquay, on the export side, the Canadian delegation was interested in 
obtaining tariff and trade concessions in foreign countries which would expand 
and diversify market outlets for Canadian farm products. The objective was 
to open up new opportunities for trade. A summary is appended to this article 
which shows the coverage in the Torquay tariff concessions with respect to 
countries and commodities which should help to diversify market outlets for 
Canadian agricultural products. 


The scope of the tariff negotiations with the United States was limited 
by the powers for tariff negotiating granted by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The Act in force at the time of the Torquay negotiations permitted 
the President by executive authority and without reference to Congress to 
reduce tariffs by 50 per cent from the rates existing on January 1, 1945. 
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At Geneva in 1947 the United States granted concessions on 217 tariff 
classifications of interest to Canadian agriculture. On 93 items or nearly one- 
half the duty was reduced the full 50 per cent. Some reduction was obtained 
on 71 items and a binding against increase was negotiated on 53 items. 

At Torquay the United States reduced its customs duty on 54 items in 
which Canadian agriculture has an export interest. On 44 items out of the 54 
the maximum reduction was obtained and on 10 items there was a partial 
reduction. 

These concessions will be helpful in improving the Canadian exporters’ 
competitive position in the American market but there were some disappoint- 
ments at Torquay. The United States was unwilling to negotiate a further con- 
cession on table and certified seed potatoes although Canada retained the 
concessions that had been granted for potatoes at Geneva. The United States 
was also unwilling to enter into negotiations on a number of other important 
items. These included shell eggs, dried beans, onions, dried buttermilk, pork 
products, silver and black fox furs and linseed oil. No offers were made by the 
United States on barley malt, linseed oilcake and meal, maple sugar and maple 
syrup. At Geneva reductions in the duty had been obtained on practically all 
of these products and as a result of the Torquay declaration Canada holds for 
another three years all that was gained in 1947 by way of tariff concessions. 


Exports of farm products to the United States on which Canada received 
tariff concessions at Torquay were valued at $18,600,000 in 1950. From the 
standpoint of value the more important items included mixed feeds with an 
export value of $5,500,000, sheep and lambs $1,680,000,, cheddar cheese $965,000, 
fresh grapes $1,078,000, frozen blueberries $951,601, Christmas trees $3,090,000 
and peat moss $2,717,000. 


Based on the 1950 volume of exports the concessions by the United States 
on farm products have a tariff value of $549,000 to Canadian producers and 
exporters. In other words the income of Canadian producers and exporters 
is increased by almost the full $549,000, by which amount the revenue of the 
United States Treasury is reduced. The volume of most Canadian farm 
products exported to the United States is small in relation to the United States 
production and has practically no influence on the market price in that country. 
That being the case the full value of reductions in the United States tariff is 
reflected in higher returns to Canadian exporters and producers. For example, 
the duty on cheddar cheese imported into the United States was reduced from 

% cents per pound but not less than 174 per cent ad valorem to 3 cents per 
pound but not less than 15 per cent ad valorem. The effective duty in 1950 was 
the ad valorem rate of 174 per cent. At Torquay the duty was therefore reduced 
by 23 per cent. In 1950 the United States imported from Canada 2,779,541 
pounds of cheese with an export value of $965,241. On this volume of trade the 
tariff value of the concession of 24 per cent is approximately $24,000. Based 
on the 1950 volume of exports to the United States the tariff values of other 
concessions were: sheep and lambs $184,000, mixed feeds, $137,500, fresh grapes 
$36,000, frozen blueberries $11,900 and rapeseed oil $40,000. 


Statistical measurements of past performance may be interesting but the 
real value of a tariff concession depends on the new opportunities in trade 
expansion which it yields. Tariff reductions have improved the competitive 
position of Canadian farm products in the American market and if as a result 
the volume of exports increases direct benefits should accrue to Canadian 
producers. 

On the import side the Canadian delegation’s interest was to safeguard 
our agricultural producers but at the same time to have regard for the con- 
sumers and the national interest. In response to requests from supplying 
countries Canada reduced customs duties on approximately 40 food and agri- 
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cultural items. In addition, Canada made substantial reductions in the duty on 
equipment and supplies which enter into the farmers’ costs of production. 
Insecticides and fungicides in bulk which before Torquay were subject to a duty 
of 73 per cent ad valorem were put on the free list. A binding of free entry 
was granted on crushed limestone. The duty on baling wire was reduced from 
15 per cent to free. A wide list of farm and barn equipment was reduced from 
rates varying between 20 and 25 per cent to free. The duty on grain and seed 
cleaners was reduced from 25 per cent to 15 per cent and electric motors attached 
to farm implements which were subject to a duty of 223 per cent will now enter 
Canada free of duty. With these additional reductions in the Canadian tariff 
practically all farm machinery and farm equipment, and supplies such as 
fertilizers now enter Canada free of duty or at very nominal rates. 

Imports of farm products from the United States on which Canada granted 
tariff concessions at Torquay were valued at $10,000,000 in 1950. Based on this 
volume of imports the Canadian concessions have a tariff value of $504,000. If 
non-competitive products which include bananas, walnuts, cigar leaf tobacco 
and grapefruit juice are excluded the import value is reduced to $6,648,000 and 
the tariff value of concessions to $394,000. This figure includes the tariff value 
of the concession of two cents per pound on 10,293,916 pounds of salt beef. 
It amounted to $205,900 out of the total of $394,000. 

At Torquay the German Federal Republic acceded to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Tariff concessions obtained from Germany of 
interest to Canadian agriculture include wheat and wheat flour, forage crop 
seeds, apples, and canned meats. Through negotiations freer access to the 
French market was obtained for wheat and rye, dried beans and maple products. 
Italy granted a number of useful concessions and opportunities for increased 
trade in farm products were opened up with Peru and the Philippine Republic. 

Details of tariff concessions granted at Torquay by Canada which affect 
Canadian agriculture are shown below in Schedule I and details of tariff con- 
cessions on agricultural products obtained from negotiating countries are 
included in Schedule II. The tariff concessions agreed to at the Torquay con- 
ference between Canada and the United States came into effect on June 6, 1951. 
It is expected that all the tariff concessions will be in force not later than 
November 20, 1951. The exact date on which Canada will extend concessions 
negotiated with other countries depends on when the other countries take 
similar action. 


Tariff Concessions at Torquay 1950-51 
Schedule I.—Changes in the Canadian MEN Tariff Affecting Agriculture 











Pr Torquay 
Item Description Unit Torquay | agreement 
Number rate rate 
8a CERCYINOUL DON tase eae eh Bint cds a ee eat ake ge aaa En 30% 25% 
8f Cazned poultry and gamelan) ie ee ee ee 20% 15% 
9 PGi LEr varied atti 111.6. Blech xo ace oe eens dea eee 15% 123% 
10 Meats prepared or preserved, other than canned :— 
HxtiAa) Salt pork in barrels 0.20 CEU oa ee lb. 13 Free 
Kxitb)} baltibeefin barrels 1.4). teased uae ae, ye lb. 2¢ Free 
Bx. iv UEBOCAEMTIOOBE.G 20) 5 yc ven Ch Uae LTE Cena ane lb. i¢ 3¢ 
34 Mustard ‘erownd'4?) 35 AA oe pe eee ae 20% 174% 
43 Ch), Gondensedl site oa4 ble sels cil share bas aie hea lb 32 
CE VORA DORAUOC TIER cs ctcs illu. Rela a ee b 33 3¢ 
43a (1) Dried whey, dried skim milk, and dried buttermilk 
loranimal and poultry feeds... .02..4 oad aun uae 5¢ 3¢ 
(2) Powdered milk, whole and skim, n.o.p............... lb 5¢ 
45 MING Toads Opie fc RN Ee ee oe 20% 173% 
69a Cattle food containing molasses..............0eeccccceeee 15% 10% 
ir io White clover seed (lading) 20...) en a Cente, Joe lb 2¢ ¢ 
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Ex. 
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Item 
Number 


73 


105f 
105g 


. 109 


142 
142 


144 
152 
153a 
168a 


. 213 


219f 
219a, 
219¢ 
232¢ 
296f 
711 
401 
401 
401 
402a 
407a 
409f 


4l5a 
425 


. 427 


431b 


. 4452 
. 547 


618b 
619 


evil 


427 
427a 
431b 
446a 
431f 
663 





‘4 Pre- Torquay 
Description Unit Torquay | agreement 
rate rate 
Field seeds in packages over 1 lb.:— 
Orolrard rani W tet: Oe oe ts Werte ae rae vxeleen thes bed 74% 5% 
TANGO, CPasein ae ae tod ple tonne ey cach ia Utils 6 2% 74% 5% 
TVG LEAS, fo ee ee oe cA eet et ome He ar ee. 73% 5% 
DIGAUOW TOSCURS. POO eee ee ee Sa red tek 74% 5% 
Red Tescue 0.0 aon Gee ew nee OO eis Ohi he ds 2 ot | 73% 5% 
(b) Mushrooms, dried or otherwise preserved............ 5% 123% 
(a) Beans, baked or otherwise prepared................. lb. 13¢ 1¢ 
poye bean Hour, t0pue ne eee hoe Le! 20% 173% 
Yerota blesy nicked? ete.sn.0.p. 69 Geen Cees Colas. Le 224% 20% 
Vegetable pastes and hash with meat.................... 25% 20% 
Wepetables romen e167. vee ae ee eke ean 2h 20% 174% 
poupa, 4dup-rolls, tablets; ete. fern. ao ee 25% 20% 
PD DIGS SE PERIR We Wiest ese ke New erie Wada hens ell lb. 3¢ a¢ 
(July 13 to} (Aug. 1 to 
May 19) May 19) 
Free Free 
(May 20 to] (May 20 to 
July 12) July St) 
Pi anariag Noi Wouter cet Amel des Me ee Ae siete uN so 100 lbs. | 50¢/bunch 50¢ 
Jellies, yarns, Marmalades, ObC ...5) 24 cine ea nsds covey ess lb. 3t 3¢ 
CA ANEAVORGIIINO CHEETICN oie tisdale Bake uOaK careL 274% 25% 
Walndts, shelled or note... scoot ee ee eae lb. 1¢ Free 
(a) G@)- Turkish tobacco, unstemmed: .:.. 66255005666 ck 50s lb. 30¢ 22¢ 
Gi) Turkish tobacco; stemmed). 265. 60. 6 feisiececdesc us lb. 40¢ 40¢ 
(6) G) Unstemmed tobacco for cigars................... lb. 20¢ 15¢ 
(ii) Stemmed tobacco for cigars.............ce00 e000: lb. 30¢ 223¢ 
OST kedes Siti tame Ra lb swe fe ba Wnts ip il eet ne ee lb. 80¢ 65¢ 
ti) Meraperntits jUiver te varia years See oe as how dh see ke 15% 10% 
RATE eT COMON CAR ero A REI OR OURO IR he Sod eh yy gal. 25¢ 20¢ 
LLY errs eae eee d vor nie deat ets arty F Pen ee ek 25% 222% 
ROE Teele. te ee sce ab als eb ee i ae le te a al gal. 125 10¢ 
TREMOR PURO SO eg ar MONAT SS he Po dole cota: Free Free 
Insecticides and fungicides, over 3 lb. packages.......... 74% Free 
Ba ee Sok is! A Jo oy Ae aU NOP ta de a Free Free 
ERE LINO SOL TRIO ae Heron es inlelisal tc meats vite oa PERE Ad Like aes 25% 221% 
Limestone, crushed or screened.............cccecscceece: Free Free 
Mays EAT ICCIMVEPOUIAS ciyaut eu cu eM or lA Pie 2 tel BE Came 10% 10% 
Rh Greets Wer RU Gira e ee ERAS ORLA oy ales ble oui Gen s 30% 25% 
FUE. ye Sel SWE foe e050 aide PND Ane bel ele cel ee WS 15% Free 
Woven or welded wire fencing \.4:.csekdiceastenccecis 25% 20% 
hia inig aaLir or een Sie ies ea kale tip eek Wilk wes wie 6k 8 25% 224% 
Farm equipment (budget resolution) grain crushers, 
grain or hay grinders; grain or hay dryers; milk coolers, 
steel stanchions; stock watering bowls; litter carriers; 20 to 25% Free 
sprinkler irrigation systems; barn hay forks.......... 
Refrigerators, electrieand other. :ii64c.c66 bs saccecacds: 20% 174% 
LAW DLO Were ere er BU eo eine he Gath ei dg og 25% 221% 
Grain and seed cleaners and complete parts, up to 100 bu. 
Perit, CANACIET A Hons cie le rae Mera he Vat bes RRO, 25% 15% 
Farm tools including sledges, hammers, crowbars, picks 
BIG, La ObOCKS 7, Maas ieee eee ORR ey att, 25% 224% 
Electric motors incorporated in or attached to or to be 
incorporated in or attached to agricultural implements. 224% Free 
ager sacks of jute eyes, fas hae aS 174% 15% 
PRU POSE PIPOR ee Oat Sed clitels Ai ee BG ON 8 923.0 CRIT a 25% 223% 
PUMA te ORR tee elec eet oa OL bas tes ae 223% 20% 
161 ts (te I, PRO eerie Maar bashes cn i One a 20% 15% 
All machinery of iron or steel, n.0.p-..:...005050400%00855 25% 20% 
All machinery, n.o.p. not made in Canada............... 10% 73% 
Webianwe-and partales: J Nous 22 nie oe eee UaUy Aioec es 221% 20% 
Paar anil PAROS et Seay eid hy Lp ieee Ghee ed Tue er kb 25% 225% 
Fertilizers compounded or manufactured, n.o.p........... 5% 5% 
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Schedule U1.— Direct and Indirect Tariff Concessions Obtained from Negotiating Countries 
On Agricultural Products 


Pre- Torquay 
Country Product Unit Torquay | agreement 
rate rate 
Wheat and wheat flour 
Benelux... codes soe Increase in free entry quota for wheat flour, imported into the Netherlands, from 


50,000 ee tons to 65,000 metric tons (83 m. bu.)—imports in excess of quota bear 
rate of 3%. ; 

piygshe ls eA Modification of the note in the wheat tariff agreement which provides for the auto- 
matic downward adjustment at the rate of 20% per year of the domestic wheat 
selling price in the event of a drastic decline in world wheat prices. 

German Yanaclece 7 Wheat—Agreed that the maximum protection afforded to wheat producers in Ger- 
many would not exceed a customs duty of 20%. Wheat flour—Agreed that the duty 
on wheat flour would not exceed the duty in effect on wheat plus 13%. At present 
the wheat duty is suspended so the effective duty on wheat flour is 138%. This isa 
reduction of 2% from the draft tariff rate of 15%. 


TROL CG cache x tars Wheatimlour sta o.c.%..45 Saale id oke, Resales, eine sp Sem es 10% 5% 
Philippines........ Wihostitlourters f02 0) sets ory eat hee ce eed eee 100 kg. 47 ¢ 40¢ 
Rye 
Franceie: ss eine TiVOARU RIN: wanes Re Pea oy Re res US | Lito 50% 30% 
URSFAae.. Jescer iver lou and mienla. alt. he ect peice ke sa Rane cwt. 30¢ 223¢ 
RES Corie Lie eet se ec Lia sks. 59 eee anode te RE wee cwt. 30¢ 223¢ 


Coarse grains and products 


USE Sica tue ea Trion bean tome see e tian tN pe. Rae, 100 kg.| 4-8 g.c’s 3 g.c’s 
DOTIEC OAS EE abo eet eee a ee on AO 100 kg. 10 g.c’s 8 g.c’s 
Beneigns) -8.. - PITICd GANS... Peete ie tncds cd gic aa oe Free Free 
Breage: & haenee. Oats, CHUusnOc writer hte une eee ee as m.t 742 crs 530 ers 
Dennvark 7.6... 2 BLISYe: sine OR eee ct en gn eee a eee Free Free 
CHEE IET A AON RV AROS a ee each, eel Aa mee We ah Free Free 
BranGe7ay oss 5a.00e Faricot: secu eand Brain) cilt. et cake sues. Peace ye 20% 15% 
Dirign teeansar Perret clre cas eon whereas cle ste aa tee 12% 6% 
Germany. ...5... +. DIPIOM OBOKN 26 Sas os sien cen ol ee eas ee 10% 10% 
Greece io 3. 0s PRAT ICGTIS Se ind wos eee a a srk a ae ee ale 100 kg. 6 m.d’s 6 m.d’s 
Dried sbeaniss 280 35 caret ce cece cts oe ceca 100 kg 5 m.d’s 4 m.d’s 
as tert. aie cna. Oatinegal, (3/528 irs det ect seen iain a eee tae 30% 25% 
TERA ae eect aces DLE DAS. ti voces Mae nat Se een meat 15% 10% 
Driedawhole pease. 72 cn cae ee a ee 5% 5% 
LS at ty areas Book, 9 Ud a Dt tra eee CR kN RN ale Naa ca 35% 30% 
Barley for malting = ea eerie eee 385% 10% in 
quota of 
170,000 
quintals 
Oates foo 0e SUS ag Gee Pree cate a ee eee 30% 25% 
Rotled 038ts....0.4¢ octavian pac fied ate ee 25% 20% 
Bran; shorts,ete >, occccs Air Bioko aia as tie ee 20% 15% 
PeTOL.. 2 onan a Rolled ogts, mmnackaoess. 7 ore. ue eee ae ee kg. 0-06 sol 0-04 sol 
Philippines........ DTIOd HERS 404 eee Pen) rk ape 100 kg. $1.20 0-65 
Barlegiaalt ete eee hse cee oe ee Free Free 
Ue Ae eres et Oats, unhulled, ground........... Pc chaaticmah i fli ies cwt. 25¢ 123 
Watmea! rolled Onts 4. 3.1 eee ec leks aes ae a cwt. 10% 10% 
min. 40¢ min. 20¢ 
max. 80¢ max. 80¢ 
Mixediteed s: ..gsihteni acc sy fice aan aia ee ee 5% 23% 
Dog food, canned, containing grain products....... 5% 23% 
Geresl breakiaet: {00d ):. 0. 00%: osteo e ae e 10% 5% 
Waleras puddings cakes...) 4 en teu) wae ee 10% 734% 
Liquid anal’, malt eyrupic.. 6. sack hee oe ee ee gal. $1.00 50¢ 
Dialtextracts of cco ot eco ce eee 60% 30% 
Unionvot 8: Atrioa i Malted barley d. . 00... d+ deacnebsnaerssccs avec cree cwt 4s. 2s 


Austria... ,.608 OGL CORN sce uy hs ce ene Geeitaick de cee Free Free 
Hranee:, cc. ene DOO COT EL Fee Bes ois aididis. Con civ Gus Re 30% 15% 
Germany...) 4 over. POCO CORT agi fh t0h) ite. cae ee te ene aie ane ee Free Free 
Iadiat f41 57 Row Reed nornndes: deo cyicor iis oc Berrie eh eee Free Free 


US Ate ick eet BOO Cori sts) Jc tetas & a ee eee bu. 25¢ 123¢ 
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Schedule [l—Continued 








Pre- Torquay 
Country Product Unit Torquay | agreement 
rate rate 
Certified seed grain 
PRTG GTS Seas dss a ac OSU WEAR Some e cued ah. we eek abkei sare ° 100 kg 16 g.c’s Free 
Seed PV On.45 cae meee ote = dae ates we ei 100 kg. 10 g.c’s Free 
POOU Parley gee cs ceed ee a ye ns or RR are | 100 kg. 10 g.c’s Free 
POPC RUE yee cee Sete neh er totes, Petpet Gites ade 100 kg. 6 g.c’s Free 
Oil seeds and products 
Germany .....s<.03 Mister SOGU va nc Bote ch coe aie we ae clans Free Free 
Pinseed ail Rake rns: 4 cuss eats ca RIE Oe 10% Free 
INOP WAY (cic dicot ae Oileake and ollcake meal... ...c.soden nocd vaseo neva Free Free 
PAPO S Reiss «Ss DUNMOW OI SOOC meta Mids fe cetaieaG he na va Moat lb. 2¢ 1¢ 
Mustard seed............. PP Ne doy eae Oe SS Pane Lia: 13¢ Zz 
Ranesced oilikt.... 000th aes ecteietene. aa. gal. 6¢ 534 
lb. +43¢ +2i¢ 
FLO PCRGOC Ob HON ALUTOR Dine oc ci 9:4 ductle sia mayen aver arene Free Free 
lb. +43 +2i¢ 
Other expressed or extracted oils................. 20% 10% 
Live stock and meats 
PAUISGYIAe 2 has as attic 16r DTOGn ihe: 6 fao.ss5eac te as oats ot Free Free 
RSW) 1 OR ANIC KING ae i ide deat gd © sca, va bop) Seas Free Free 
PeenGNix hoi: ssc e: Bovine cattle for breeding purposes............... 9% Free 
MGR i BOUIN er ae Sek: cuUAnd acca op ae eee oi eek 30% 25% 
TANCE, St ccde es cos CREDLE DOR Nin een Ato Pe Maes Oats end. alco vidas ees 50% 35% 
Guadeloupe and 
Martinique...... Mate .ireali.or (TOZew ss.) dou so sucka ea wal ohetese Free Free 
GOPMGNY 8 hc5 cee HLGrses [Of DTeeG Ig onc ant dulos hau Shida oe were Ys Free Free 
Cabot OT TCOCIne ras cis Hak y newn Soe ee ot ok ha Free Free 
Horse meat, fresh, chilled or frozen................ 25% 20% 
WP AnnECs Grr CHCl VEAL ses ue his, wia aia wun air duels 25% 22% 
Manned werk. DAGON ADC. NAMB 6.0. «occ cc back ene 25% 22% 
RRA OOIT 22 Nee te thd a pee ais ea se Bee SRA en als 30% 26% 
ManNEC BEUNABes ee tes whe eee 8 Te eee 25% 22% 
SOUSA RO CASINO Bis 5664560 a iasis a. 5 Sle Sees aleeoe 5% Free 
Mon EOE ACLS fee ttle hy SM RE ee ck 5% 3% 
PROC lO Wi keto ile dig ais on aha 2 ak aoteees 12% Free 
1 ee, ere Purebred cattle without pedigree for dairying and 
SECEDE RT st eae nh ot seein: his Bak dusts isolate 385% Free 
Ored 85.0 ected. tisk Tinned hams and other canned meat.............. 40% 30% 
Uh ae rn CCU TEE POR eer TAIT Shey ae By ac ee Rr Free Free 
Philippines........ TUINOCAGOlOs ee clas wie yet Gila Wiest ed, 0 bik EE hd $7.00 $6 .00 
OPTS Ve ci oe haces ic a eke mks Ute tis 15% 10% 
Registered breeding cattle and horses............. Free Free 
Wig ig A: a ee MM Gat DrGsOrVved OF LINNCU acc: <5 ss cals oo vale eves occa < 100 kg.| 385 lira 150 lira 
LUSCH eee ere Nef ATs es Ca aVe GER Si ay. SOURS Ok eB TN GAR gn Ne mAs) Se an a hd. $3.00 75¢ 
Beef and mutton tallow inedible and edible........ lb. i¢ $¢ 
Ib. +13¢ +i¢ 
Meats fresh chilled or frozen nspf.................. lb. 6¢ 3¢ 
20% min. | 10% min. 
Horses—not for breeding or immedaite slaughter. 
Valucd noe Over sloOliic 2... fac te de boos eaula call hd. $10.00 $7 .50 
VALCO MOVED DLDULS Je Guus oiler Mh alae aie Selanne eats 15% 82% 
Animal oils, nspf, inedible fats..................... 10% 10% 
Eh Aaa crt oc Ue RR ey eee eS tt) a ee lb. +2.7¢ +13¢ 
Animal oilsand fats; nes, edible... :c.455 c60ena: 20% 10% 
Horses for immediate slaughter................... Free Free 
Articles manufactured in whole or in part which in- 
cludes—horse meat, rendered inedible by addi- 
tion of denaturant such as bone meal............ 20% 10% 
Ainionot.S. Africa, |Sausawe. Casings sc ses. os siucces ve he Okan on CoRR Smee 10% 5% 
Dairy Products 
Germany.......... (Cheesexched dan) - 2 necries era Ie Gee ous, 30% 25% 
Powdered milk.) 7... : eee eee Baie ee 25% 20% 
indingte 7) ea. Ae Milk foods for infants, canned or bottled........... 30% 25% 
Tealy eo ee. ae R vandratecs MUKA. hoses Mee eee a bean. os 25% 18% 
UCOred Sock) oiateies Reetinerd. Wa Lieh ee i as ie ne een oe 5 os 25% 10% 
BOCES satan 2h wa tere 6.3 VHOIG DO WKLOnOC I LLinc rst Grier ren Gea ere ate why aks keg. 0.01 sol Free 
BRNO WOUCTOU MILK +u on te een As haw ois kg. 0.02 sol Free 


Whole powdered milk in bulk for industrial use....}] kg. 0.10 sol 0.10 sol 
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Country Product Unit 
Philippines........ Malted milk, infants foods and similar preparations 
Mitk. anchiereain condensed »../ is sva couse cla ee 
AE po Wd eto, ee et hk iG ets WN ee 
CORRE UNE EE RIES Air hs AAR al Oc GN A AN AM 
WIE: Wiel Sr aL Wheese heherddar oii... 5... aul ee RP a | lb. 
Cream, within quota of 1.5 m. gals................ gal. 
Malted milkland cornpounda: ic) v i eat 
Console wlnG tN ics Li Ue ND Ens Lanes Rh ee 
Poultry and poultry products 
AUSPrig gs ck. ee MOTIOUORUS BEAR aay vos d\n k bd 2) WL, a ee 100 kg 
Germany.......... (Sanne Cbioken song 1 nee lila. celeb Lee 
Fruits and fruit products 
Dominican 
Republic........ PP PUSOSICHOINOCL SRnt Mt: Bae UCN VARA. jah uuek Suet eae KN 
FOTIA oh he de Be Apples, fresh: 16 Aug. to.80 Nove jsi...04.% oes tant 
LDec.stoS Maries sscer ein ee 
BOM ar, touls Ate. 2 foc esas 
Dred apples oni. ss desu eee ae 
BYHUG ala Rldoea e ncta eens anni irre ad vila nee 
Tndig ea iheaun ate Anplery freak. MMi a4 Ja pen cides fe tee see AG 
IN OR aA lee han alk Apples; iresh: 1) Aue. tolb Bepiuiee cuca ae den baud kg. 
AD Pete atonl Marien sli te ek ee kg. 
LO Maw took Waly iio ie Wak iy bes ke. 
Pears Ares? si UiAues ta 1h ane 6rd ee eee kg. 
dan. tos ulvalwe lees MOLEU Eee kg. 
Dried jap ples) UMW ee SE Maia ky t's, Mavi alan kg. 
Pert ic we oe Pep Dleg reer UO IG ON Mt ee NIG Vane aad a ean kg. 
Preserved peaches and pears..........00:scccvsecee kg. 
U.S.A tueberries; traven.4%) Va. a Van none be tnenlatenia 
CANO. Senile yas Aiiatee Le ih key Ob aie o 
(Sranes. fresh: July to Feboldiivcdo use ba eu. iit. 
Cantaloupes:: Aug.-1 to Septei5iie. fhe) Beale 
Gra peres Oey Ja) 0c) leds kuly, hase Lees gee alee gal. 
PEC CII C2) AN Ue hen ONIN ea TTY ee 
Vegetables and vegetable products 
Beneluxice inc. Laie. TOMatO nid pes BOUBEL Ay dibon)dueaatuae ee mew Uae 
Denmark. /.)3/a4ia, Tomato puree Aa aiie Wii hh. aes al nia ke. 
OME EO! TUNES Ua ach), Han Wears Det EO LMR BAG Girl ke. 
AUG OS ys edie) ain ata eu Mian an nee ay SAL Ae ya a kg. 
PENCE Mik ae Tomato! Faiee, Hy OUR ua elk Dre SUR ie 
Germany... .i..20h PVOMEAEO JUICO SHG WE Ouily2) a MadieAtaiad wv ea sae 
Canned pede. ils avis iieadieiny, alae twa wane 
DtalLyeeehe et oh eid Canned baked béang.. 4 duiecco ease ale 
Peruta resi te ens Canned tomatoes), Hh ie Ces at ed Rites kg. 
Canned asparacus | ji) itt) aur eee pee UAll ina ees kg. 
Powders or pastes for preparing soups.............. kg. 
Paquid ‘veveta bie sauna: Jo) sey velnid Joeiieyc) Oy kg. 
Ae Bae Beets,ifresh, other than sugar......;/.<...<:05.60, 
Cauliflower, Aug, 6 to Oct.'15.. CR DRE Vote. 
reise duty rate now extends from June 5 to Oct. 
15). 
Radishes, season extended to full year............. 
Cncim bers, pickled... Wa ewent Aa ee ele 
RROPBCER IRE Us NUN py slts ar Wh Aa MO AULA AeA CU Ib. 
MVE OTS 1094 34 ch Wades dn Laake ARR A DO UN ek lb. 





1 Peru—All dutiable and free goods on this list w 





is a binding of the present surtax. 
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173% min. 
20¢ 
35% 
30% 


Torquay 
agreement 
rate 


30 g.c’s 
25% 


0.10 peso 
25% 
min. 6 
DM/100 kg. 
20% 
min. 6 
DM/100 kg. 
10% 
min. 3 
DM/100 kg. 
10% 
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hen imported into Peru are subject to a surtax of 103% or 123%. This 
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Pre- Torquay 
Country Product Unit Torquay | agreement 
rate rate 
Certified seed potatoes 
BR UISEP UA otek ole Slo Rees Wess pea ir OY ("UALR une LE ape oe 100 kg. 3 g.c’s Free 
One costs es eerereh vale no. Re raladae em dang es ibe » oil raed le iba ga 10% 5% 
Perey ee fe ee. Beed potatoess vhs ba ee ee ae Set Ne. Free Free 
Seeds and Nursery steck 
Forage crop seeds: 
UAUIBUTIA eh uloe ok CG veriseckl Ty eC) eee Tea A alu ey 100 kg.| 20¢.c’s 10 g.c’s 
(iTASs ROCCE M ANN AMN Ree repent soak hth ocd l sok 100 kg.| 10 ¢g.c’s 5 g.c’s 
DeCHeURAT estab LU ree aariyeit: okie) 100 kg. 10 g.c’s 5 g.c’s 
Germany... 060... Peronmid! rye Oras Reel es Cee ee ee 15% 10% 
Meadow fescie seeduatn (cin ts ely «to Abe LS 15% 10% 
Plucverass weed Vx, sie Wes eee hig beds Edie Ab Ab ae. 15% 10% 
PUDUOLO VER PONTING S An bre), See de oN eee bose re A, 10% 2% 
A LENE: G1OMEtROO Cs he. cone Bint tanita hes MVD 1 ilule Sasa 15% 2% 
EVE WL ESTs SN A Sa aE ei A NT AA AT Ice Hd Sal DAS 10% 5% 
ROOTES cy eS Cover end prass Seeds cnt ree eee ee ae 15% 10% 
Norway soe. Qs) .. PLP LEA GOL a ND «MIMIC Raced. Uae as SEE id. Oke Free Free 
PULL WES BOGE yah CANN Und ihe etic A ball an Free Free 
eck edh ca es DIU) iew@ia te! ean e er cos Deer ty on tet aia lb 1i¢ 1¢ 
Vegetable and flower seeds: 
Mtr cdte abe er da/ h: Cauliflower gee 0 i aise eae 2 ct Adee dCi es lb 25¢ 123¢ 
Rar rOU OCU a TR Alg nt heer ich Ca Gee ser set Ib 3¢ 1i¢ 
FATEUIPRCO ALN INT hae sates ete et Rs ie Ib 3¢ 2¢ 
Crarden and field seeds, nspls.... cosch sc class cous oon lb 2¢ 1i¢ 
TIO WOME CUE era e mits etaecen nT: at SAT ae NE lb 3¢ 1i¢ 
Nursery stock: 
RRR. Par ieiee kerk UI DU en ce 2 ic ce ee duU uC uEL , ctak Ake Ne fucw M $3 .00 $2.00 
ERED Gales tll cl of RAR tia ete AMR iad Beal ot cl Ae aed et Me (Ae M $6.00 $4.50 
CoAT UL GA nines tne Eun coarse a e ee hs UC Ae 10% 743% 
Special products 
Praneet Vil ie 8 Maple syrup andteigars bu sktesG « ks ede 30% 20% 
Germany.......... Tuoney) for tadustriual uses . ose ies « dass einle. Segnlax Free Free 
Me Nn Geta a, hs ne LAUTAN en tas See tel raat ake tlie ey 4 ton $1.50 75¢ 
ES LONG AT eee ie Pees CO sam) ae ee whl ye. el aad s oe A¢ i¢ 
Hversreen Christmas trees. Je2 Ges wos lee. cok et Free Free 
SRE TIN ARE EAS, HR PO WELT RY Aa NG VIRB aan ar TR Ge ton 50¢ 25¢ 
Furs and fur skins: 
Germany. ..eii). Pee ies nin) Be las ah Meals Weed al hott Free Free 
BW Mare BIN: Man a nee aah hols 4s otal Free Free 
BWEdER o.ccsbecws. Fur skins—muskrat, opossum, raccoon, skunk...... 100 kg, 400 kr. ah or 
10% 
Mion ors cAtirion Raw tur akinsts..0/ se RRP bit doe A bk ol AER 5% Free 


a i ee ee 


TRENDS IN RURAL POPULATION IN CANADA WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THE MARITIME PROVINCES: 


J. COKE 


The problem of rural depopulation is common to all provinces in Canada and to 
all industrialized countries. Examining the trends in population in the so-called 
highly developed nations of the world, one finds that over the years there has been 
a movement of population away from farms and into urban industry, business and 
professions. For example, in the United States in 1929, farm population represented 
nearly 25 per cent of the total; by 1941, it was just under 23 per cent and in 1949 
it was a little less than 19 per cent. In 1945 in New Zealand, 37 per cent of the 
population was classified as rural compared with 54 per cent in 1901. In the United 
Kingdom in 1931, a little over 20 per cent of the population was classified as rural 
as against 21 per cent in 1911. In 1949, 54 per cent of the total population in Sweden 
was rural whereas in 1900, about 78 per cent was rural. In Denmark, in 1950, barely 


1 This paper is based on a talk given at the Board of Home Missions, United Church of 
Canada, Sackville, New Brunswick, on March 8, 1951. 
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50 per cent of the population was classified as rural and in 1901 nearly 62 per cent 
was rural. Many people look upon this as a very undesirable thing and some people 
are certain that it is indicative of a decadent agriculture. As a matter of fact, it may 
not be an indication of decadence at all. It may be the result of increasing efficiency 
arising, in part, from the substitution of machinery for the use of human labour. 
It may reflect man’s effort to overcome the difficulties with which he had to contend 
in earlier days when he had to devote most of his efforts to providing himself and 
his family with meagre rations. Farmers who are directly affected by the movement 
of population to urban centres, who come into competition with urban manufacturers 
for labour, may find it difficult to look upon this drift of population from farms to 
towns and cities in a philosophical manner. But the problem must be looked at 
objectively. In a dynamic society, conditions are constantly changing and people’s 
opinions must keep pace with these changing conditions. That is not always easy; 
it makes for problems which are difficult to solve. Solutions are not always readily 
found and, as a result, maladjustments in population between rural and urban areas 
may occur. The conditions on farms and in urban centres at the present time are 
very different from what they were at the beginning of this century. This must be 
borne in mind in appraising without bias this problem of the farm-to-city movement. 


Population Changes.—Back in 1871 there were around 3,690,000 people in Canada 
and in 1901, 5,371,000; then by 1921 Canada’s population had reached 8,788,000 and 
in 1941 it was 11,507,000. The three older Maritime Provinces had 767,400 people in 
1871. By 1901, the population had grown to 894,000; by 1921, to just over 1,000,000; 
and in 1941 it was 1,130,000. The most recent estimate by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicates that as of December, 1950, there were nearly 14,000,000 people in 
this country. Of course there are now ten provinces (Table 1). 


Rural-Urban Distribution.—Back in 1871, in the country as a whole, 80 per cent 
of Canada’s population lived in rural areas and 20 per cent in urban centres. By 1901, 
the proportion was 62-5 per cent in rural areas and 37-5 per cent in urban areas. 
By 1921 the division was almost even, 50-5 per cent rural, 49-5 per cent urban, and 
in 1941 it was 46 per cent rural and 54 per cent urban. The balance had shifted from 
a rural to an urban population. 

Another significant figure, which, however, is available for only two census 
years, is the population on farms. In 1931 the census reported 3,289,140 people living 
outside incorporated cities, towns and villages. Of this number, 3,223,400 lived on 
farms. In 1941, the comparable figures were 3,152,400 and 3,116,900. This change 
indicates a smaller farm population in 1941. In the Maritimes in 1941, Prince Edward 
Island had a farm population of 51,000, Nova Scotia had 144,000 and New Brunswick 
164,000. 

Of course, the census figures on farms and farm population leave something to 
be desired. Anyone living on a piece of land one acre or more in size and who pro- 
duced, in 1940, agricultural products to the value of $50 or more, was classified as a 
farmer. This leads to an examination of the classification of farms by types. In 
Nova Scotia there were, in 1940, 17,500 farms classified as subsistence and combina- 
tions of subsistence. farms’—that is, out of a total of 33,000, a little more than half 
—and 4,000 were part-time farms. In New Brunswick, out of 32,000 farms, 17,000 
were classified as subsistence or a combination of subsistence and 4,300 as part-time 
farms, whereas in Prince Edward Island out of 12,230 farms, 5,700 were subsistence 
or combinations of subsistence farms and 744 were part-time farms. Those who 
come from farms know that subsistence and part-time farms contribute little to 
agricultural output although they may have other advantages. 

What is the distribution of the population by rural districts and urban areas in 
the Maritime Provinces? In 1871, 88 per cent of the people lived in rural areas and 
12 per cent were in urban centres. In 1901, 75 per cent were still located in rural 
parts and 25 per cent were in urban centres. Then in 1921 the figure was 63 per cent 
for the rural districts and 37 per cent for urban centres. The last census reported 





1 Farms on which the value of products consumed or used by the farm household amounted 
to 50 per cent or more of the gross farm revenue were classed as “Subsistence Farms”. “Com- 
binations of Subsistence Farms” are farms where the value of products used or consumed and 
the revenue from another main type, such as poultry, livestock, etc., were required to form 
50 per cent or more of the gross farm revenues. Census of Canada, 1941. Vol. VIII, p. xxvi. 
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Table 1.—Estimated Population, Canada and Provinces, December 1950 
——e—9@$=$®®$—™$~—_00800@$0—amnmn)))))O)O))Oana0”0”?»@>S”S eee eo 


Number 

thousand 
TET ER, a SCI AG Ny Sele. Bs ng Ah Nee el a RL. AA gh i Oa eer RT 13, 845 
PRE WOT ap riClehr ee Sc5 ine ee ee ee am ga A ON & fot eae py at ed eG 355 
Ur le IU aCe er OUEST Stk ce o8 Rem age oe MeN RR age ear lel a 2 nee rare 96 
De AEG OL Sr lore etna ee ee ee eee te Fae ee oI a ee 658 
ENRON CES ULNA WICC Sac ee seer ee Pee TS ee, ne, en GRR ON fe DANS ON LS LEY, 522 
UCSC ie ey ee ee. ey RT he Sete et ey, 3,976 
TNR BO, Wf ete aaa eect Gon me Te Raa chet a Gt a nO 4,512 
HRC CU ERY SIN al SADR ire Bolle BESS eek ds APR UVR id aM Raia a ri Ned ia ac 795 
eyes ON AP TR lt REINA 8m LAN ically ligt hj PS cede Lo Sissi cola dee D5 oe ae ad tt a Ne a 874 
PEROT Cyc cP) Lt DANA ade oe ae ee eer Sd he A MANES. PRE peels oho OF 3 895 
eta ede GUO) thaT) Rise, Serene teehee Mere eee ARG AR, Ieee Seite ddes, acid ere. clot acy: stems cre, HY alec 1,138 

ig ST RI ye lc Ad oa Wee Mae «(a Sr el lp a dC a A A 

PNP ental CrtaLOVics ts 2 er oe cae siece See ee ee ee! a a 16 





61 per cent in rural areas and 39 per cent in urban centres. The balance of popula- 
tion between the rural areas and the urban centres, as of 1941, was still considerably 
in favour of the rural districts. 


What causes some people to choose agriculture as an occupation and others to 
choose to go elsewhere? Some information is available on that topic. This informa- 
tion was obtained in a study which was made in Dundas County in Eastern Ontario 
in 1949. The study was concerned with the changes that had taken place in a dairy 
farming region over a period of thirty years and among the matters dealt with were 
the changes in population which had occurred during the period. Of the male 
descendants of the farmers on the original farms, which were visited in 1917 and 
1918, who were still on the farm, 24, or 35 per cent, said that they stayed there because 
they liked to farm. Fourteen, or a little over 20 per cent, said that they had stayed 
on the farm because their parents were old or in poor health and could not have 
continued to farm unless some one had stayed on the farm. Quite closely related to 
this is the situation which occurred on 11 farms, 16 per cent of the farms reporting. 
In these cases the farmers who were interviewed said that they had stayed there 
because ,they were the only sons in the family and had to take over the farm. Ten 
farmers, nearly 15 per cent, said that they had stayed on the farm because their 
older brothers had left and someone had to stay on the farm and operate it along 
with their parents. Five farmers inherited farms, two said their health was not 
suited to any other occupation and two said that they didn’t have any better 
alternative. 

The striking thing about this analysis was that 35 per cent of the farmers report- 
ing said that they had chosen to stay on the farm because they liked it. About 20 
per cent said they had stayed out of a sense of filial responsibility, in fact it may be 
said that thirty-seven per cent stayed because of a sense of filial responsibility, and to 
that may be added the others, amounting to 14 per cent, who stayed because their 
older brothers had got out and there was no one left to help the old folks. Only a 
few of the women who were descendants of the original operators remained on the 
original farm. They stayed there because they liked the farm and farm life, or 
because of a sense of duty to their parents. 


The reasons given by the male descendants for leaving the original farms were as 
follows: 34-2 per cent said they left because the farm was not large enough to support 
all adult members of the family; 26 per cent said outright that they did not like farm- 
ing; 16 per cent left to begin farming elsewhere; nearly seven per cent said their 
health was not suited to farming; about seven per cent left to continue their education; 
over five per cent left because the farm was transferred to some other member of the 
family; less than three per cent said they had left because the initial capital investment 
required to take over the farm was too high; and one farmer said that he left the farm 
because his wife didn’t like it. 

The movement of population from farms to cities is not entirely a bad thing. 
Some movement of population from farms is inevitable. Seventy-five years ago Cana- 
dians did not have many of the things available today. Fifty years ago they didn’t 
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have the good roads; they didn’t even have the good churches and schools. They 
didn’t have the manufacturing industries or the stores. They didn’t have the trans- 
portation systems or the communications, including radio. Somebody had to leave a 
job in order to provide these services or facilities which the people wanted. Most of 
the people who have gone into these secondary industries and into the professions have 
come from agriculture, forestry, or fishing. Although people have left the farm, 
expansion of output has continued. This was possible because of scientific advance- 
ment and technological progress. Back in the beginning of the century, a 50 or 60 
million bushel wheat crop was a big crop but now a 300 million bushel wheat crop 
would be considered just an ordinary one and Canada has produced more than 500 
million bushels. Twenty years ago, in the Annapolis Valley, they were proud of a 
crop of a million barrels of apples while in some years recently production has been 
as high as two million barrels. In fact, they have had too many apples, or more than 
they could sell at what they thought were remunerative prices. This question of 
markets is one that should not be overlooked in discussing the problem of population. 
The Maritimes over the last 11 years have produced from 28 to 42 per cent of the 
Canadian potato crop. u 

Farms in Canada have been getting larger; the average size of farm for Canada, as 
a whole, in 1881 was 98 acres. In 1901 it had increased to 124 acres. By 1921 the 
average was 198 acres and in 1941 it was 237. In the Maritime Provinces, the average 
area per farm in 1881 was 97 acres, just about the same size as the average for the 
country as a whole. In 1901 it had risen to 102 acres. By 1921 the average had 
become 104, and in 1941 it was 116 acres. The area of improved land per farm in 
the Maritimes was about 35 acres in 1881. It was 32 acres in 1901. It was still 32 
acres in 1921 and in 1941 it was 36 acres. Thus the average area of improved land 
per farm has not increased very much. It did rise between 1881 and 1891 (when it 
was a little over 37 acres); it dropped a bit in 1901, and between 1921 and 1941 there 
was an increase of only four acres in the average area of improved land per farm in 
the Maritime provinces. The figures for Canada, as a whole, indicate that there has 
been a regular rise in the average area of improved land per farm. It was 47 acres in 
1881, 59 acres in 1901, 100 acres in 1921, and 125 in 1941. This trend indicates that 
the area of land which can be brought under cultivation in the Maritime provinces is 
rather limited and the possibility of increasing the area of farms to accommodate 
equipment such as is now available and to utilize that equipment efficiently is some- 
what restricted. 

In Canada in 1901, 40 per cent of the total number of gainfully employed persons, 
14 years old or older, were in agriculture. In 1941, the percentage was 26 and in 
November 1950 it was 19. Taking the Maritimes alone, in 1901, 41 per cent were 
engaged in agriculture; by 1941 the number had fallen to 26 per cent and by November 
1950 it was down to 16 per cent. This might be put another way: in terms of the 
total employed in agriculture in Canada, the Maritimes had 17 per cent in 1901 and 
nine per cent in 1941. The proportion had fallen to seven per cent in 1950. The 
figures on urban employment are approximately the same. 

Not only is the Maritime region one of declining rural population but it is one 
of a relatively declining urban population. Of the total population of Canada, the 
older Maritime Provinces had 20 per cent in 1881, 17 per cent in 1901, less than 12 
per cent in 1921, and hardly 10 per cent in 1941. 

Birth rates in rural areas are generally higher than in industrial centres. The 
composition of the population of the Maritimes reflects a relatively large group under 
19 years of age and a relatively large group over 65. The exodus from the Maritimes 
is indicated in the percentages of the population in the age group from 20 to 59. As of 
1941 there was clear evidence that although population generally is ageing, that of 
the Maritimes has higher percentages in the age groups 64 years of age and over. 


Agricultural Production.—Total volume of agricultural production has not fallen 
along with the decrease in rural population. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
constructed an index of the physical volume of agricultural production. It is based 
on the average production in the five years 1935-39. In Canada in 1950, this index 
was 139-8. For the Maritime Provinces it was: 148-5 for Prince Edward Island, 105-5 
for Nova Scotia and 136-9 for New Brunswick. 

The census figures hardly indicate the investment per farm; there are so many 
farms that are not commercial undertakings. In 1941 it was estimated the average 
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would be about $4,000 in the Maritimes and $7,000 for all Canada. The value of farm 
land and buildings in the Maritimes was placed at five per cent of the total for 
Canada, machinery at a little over 44 per cent and livestock at 54 per cent. In 1950 
the average investment per farm is estimated at about $5,000 in the Maritimes and 
$11,000 for all Canada. The value of farm lands and buildings in the Maritimes in 
1950 amounted to five per cent of the corresponding figure for Canada as a whole, 
machinery to nearly four per cent and livestock to five per cent. 


In 1946 the Economics Division did a study of dairy farms in Nova Scotia. In the 
Truro area, average values per farm were: buildings $2,337, land $1,488, stock $1,829, 
machinery $1,248 or a total of $11,801 per farm. In the Scotsburn area, the average 
value of buildings was $2,175, land $1,659, stock $1,765, machinery $1,122, a total of 
$6,731. All of these figures would be higher today, particularly stock and machinery. 


Of course, there have been very large expenditures for farm implements. In 1938 
sales of farm equipment in the Maritimes amounted to $934,000. In 1949, they were 
$5,333,000, which was two per cent less than they were in 1948. This does not include 
repair parts. Sales of fertilizer in the Maritimes were 92,890 tons in 1939 and in 1950 
were 151,482 tons. These two items are quoted as indicative of the expansion in 
capital investment in agriculture. 

The machine does not always replace a man. It may become necessary to take 
the place of a man or a woman who has left the farm. Sales of milking machines have 
been very large in recent years; so the dairymen are able to take care of more cows 
with the same help or the same number with less labour. The same analysis may be 
applied to the use of tractors. Even twenty years ago, tractors were uncommon on 
farms. For example, in 1937, 147 tractors were sold in the Maritime Provinces. From 
1948 to 1950 sales were over 2,000 in each year, 2,245 being sold in 1950 alone. In 
1937, one combine was sold in the Maritime Provinces; in 1950, 94 were sold. One 
very significant comment may be made. In 1950 almost as many tractors were sold 
in Eastern Canada as in the West (26,063 and 29,362 respectively). Of course the 
frost in the West probably had something to do with the reduction of five per cent 
which took place there. The foregoing indicates the extent to which machines are 
being utilized for farm work. Some people get worried about over-capitalization of 
farms and that can happen but these developments in mechanization mean that 
farm people may not suffer so much from round shoulders. That in itself is a justifiable 
goal. 

Rural electrification has been expanding in recent years. The figures are not 
up to date but in 1947, in Prince Edward Island, 2,857 rural services were receiving 
power from central electrical stations. In Nova Scotia, there were 12,787 and in 
New Brunswick 24,668. In Ontario an unofficial estimate would be over 100,000. 

There has been considerable farm abandonment in the Maritime Provinces— 
perhaps more in Nova Scotia than in the other two provinces. Sometimes farms are 
abandoned because the land is not suited for agricultural production. Sometimes they 
are abandoned because they are not large enough to provide an income that will 
maintain a farm family at a reasonable level of living. Such farms are usually 
absorbed into larger farm units and throughout the years there have been in the Mari- 
times and in other parts of Canada adjustments in sizes of farms toward more economic 
sizes. Small units constitute one of the major problems of farmers. This fact should 
not be overlooked when we see abandoned farms in the countryside but this does not 
always means that agriculture is decadent. It may mean that some of the farmers 
have not followed methods of farming that would yield a satisfactory livelihood. Com- 
petition from other areas in the production of agricultural products may arise. This 
results in land which was once used for farming being placed at a disadvantage and 
it either has to be used in the production of some other agricultural product or of 
some other commodity as, for example, forests. Forestry production in the Maritime 
Provinces is obviously one of the big sources of income and farming and forestry can 
be combined in a manner which has not been sufficiently exploited. A study by Pro- 
fessor Lattimer, entitled What the Farmers of Cumberland County Told Us, makes the 
point that forest products can be an important source of income for people whose main 
occupation is farming. Professor Lattimer says: 

It has been customary in this country, and still continues, to regard the crop of virgin 


timber as a prelude only to transposing the area into farm land. Recently there is a new 
attitude developing. This new idea is that there is a possibility that some land should remain 
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in timber. This requires and develops a different attitude toward forestry. The change is 
toward regarding forest products as an annual crop rather than a crop that may be all taken 
off at one time, even periodically. Evidence of this change is furnished by the results of 
this survey. 

. The total area of farm land reverting to forest and scrub was 1,268 acres. Of this 
total, ‘811 acres was reported reverting to forest, and the balance 457 acres reverting to scrub. 
Many reported that certain parts of their area should be allowed to revert to forest. Of 
the total number having woodland on their farms, 32 reported that 500 acres should revert. 
to forest. The average number of acres per farm reverting amounted to about 6 acres for 
the complete survey. Those reporting a profit in their farming operations had an average 
of almost 8 acres reverting, while those reporting a loss averaged 3 acres. The more 
prosperous farmers had allowed a larger area of their land to revert to forest. 


There has been a net loss in population from the Maritime Provinces and, in 
each of the Maritime Provinces, there are counties that reached their maximum popula- 
tion many years ago and from which the net emigration has been quite substantial— 
perhaps migration is a better word. What can be done about a situation of this sort? 
Migration will continue but the possibilities of developing industries which would be 
related to the resources of the Maritime Provinces should be thoroughly explored. 
These are clearly in the fields of forestry, fishing, agriculture and, more recently, the 
tourist trade. The possibility of the expansion of manufacturing and distributive 
trades should not be dismissed. For example, there has grown up in Moncton in 
recent years a very substantial service business, a distributing business which is in 
part based on the fact that it is a real centre and in part on the fact that it provides 
facilities that are associated with its natural location which lead one to expect that it 
might well continue to expand fairly rapidly. However, the opportunities do not 
seem to be limited to Moncton. We think of the Maritime Provinces as producing 
apples and potatoes and some livestock, but an example of what might be accom- 
plished is the spectacular development in the poultry industry in recent years. 


Most of the additional fertilizer used went on potato land and orchards but there 
is opportunity for improvement of pasture lands and part of that program means 
increased fertilization. 


Farm Credit.—Credit is only a partial answer to the problem of transfer of farms 
from one generation to another. Some farmers make wills and some don’t. Some 
make wills only when they are ill. The transfer of the farm should be a family affair 
and should be planned well in advance of the demise of the parents. Many hold the 
reins too long—means ought to be explored whereby a man may drop out without 
being missed too much. That would be his best memorial. 


In a study carried on in Dundas County, already referred to, out of 54 transfers of 
farms, 46 took place after the operator was 60 years of age. Of these, 14 took place 
when the operators were between 60 and 69 years of age, and 21 took place when 
the operators were between 70 and 79. Nine took place when the owner was between 
80 and 89. In this same study, out of a group of 51 farms operated under single owner- 
ship, the average age at the time of taking over the farm was 32-6. Some farmers may 
not have had savings sufficient to enable them to retire at an earlier age. Some never 
did retire. Perhaps this tendency to hang on is the result of the small size of business 
the average farmer operates. Certainly the studies conducted by the Economics 
Division indicate quite clearly that unless a farmer practises a very intensive type of 
agriculture, he won’t get far with a small farm. 


The study in Dundas County of the descendants of the original operators whose 
location was known, indicated that, out of 917 descendants interviewed, 55 per cent 
were in Winchester Township; five per cent were in Dundas County but not in 
Winchester Township; about 29 per cent were in Ontario but outside Dundas County; 
4-5 per cent were in Canada but outside the Province of Ontario; and six per cent 
were in the United States. The point is that approximately 60 per cent of these 
people were still in Dundas County because of opportunities reasonably close to home. 
There is not a single town in Dundas County that has more than 7,500 people. 


It is extremely important to utilize the best technical knowledge that is available 
for the improvement of agricultural production. Progress has been made in potato 
production, in apple production and poultry production; to a lesser degree, progress 
has been made in livestock production but there is room for a great deal of improve- 
ment, not only in the technical processes that are employed but in the organization 
of the farm business. The Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture has put out two 
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publications in the last two years, one entitled Organization Makes the Difference and 
the other Size Makes the Difference. In the last mentioned publication, the points 
stressed in this article by way of comparison between the Maritime Provinces and the 
rest of Canada are developed. 


There has been a considerable development in part-time farming. It has pos- 
sibilities if there are jobs to go along with the part-time farming. There are oppor- 
tunities in the combination of farming and forestry. One of the difficulties in the 
past has been that forest operations seem to have a greater appeal to the occupants 
of such farms than agricultural pursuits. The same thing goes for the combination 
of farming and fishing. 


There are opportunities in Maritime agriculture which the provincial extension 
services and the federal services in the provinces might well assist. There is no way 
of preventing the movement of population from farms. People should not be 
encouraged to remain in agriculture if they are unable to achieve a reasonable 
standard of living. 


The situation in the Maritime Provinces varies but birth rates are generally higher 
in rural areas than in urban centres. Some migration is likely to continue unless 
opportunities are developed in the Maritime region. However, the provinces in this 
region that have contributed so much to the business and professional life of this 
country should be able to overcome these problems in so far as their basic agricultural 
resources will permit them. 


FARM ORGANIZATION IN THE CARMAN, MORDEN, WINKLER AND ALTONA 
DISTRICTS OF MANITOBA! 


O. P. BLAICH 


In the Carman, Morden, Winkler and Altona districts of Manitoba the pressure 
of population on land has resulted in a more intensive and diversified agriculture. A 
large part of the population, particularly that east of Morden, is Mennonite whose 
traditions and customs have kept the young people near home. Consequently the 
area has become quite heavily populated. The large population and the high quality 
of the soil have created a heavy demand for land. Land is expensive and farms are 
small. Because of the difficulty in obtaining more land to increase their size of busi- 
ness, farmers have adopted, as an alternative, more intensive methods and more 
diversified production programs. 

The soils are fertile black earths developed on lacustrine deposits. They range 
in texture from a light sandy loam to heavy clay. The lighter textured soils have 
- underlying clay at various depths which increases their water retention capacity. The 
annual precipitation for the area is approximately 19 inches with 11 inches falling 
between April 1 and September 1. The longtime mean temperature for the months 
of June, July and August is 64° Fahrenheit. The average frost-free period is 140 days. 


Land Utilization.—The average total size of farm was 269 acres, of which the 
cultivated portion was 216 acres, or 80 per cent. The balance was native pasture and 
waste land along creeks:and drainage ditches. 

Wheat, oats and barley were the major crops grown, occupying 46 per cent of the 
cultivated land. Wheat, the best competitor for moisture, occupied 21 per cent of the 
acreage and was considered at all times the lowest risk cash crop. Corn and sunflowers 
together made up 12 per cent of the cultivated land. Because of the very favourable 
flax price in 1948 the farms grew an average of 31-3 acres of flax. In the spring of 





1 This article presents part of the results of an enquiry into the economic aspects of farming 
and poultry production in the Carman, Morden, Winkler and Altona districts of Manitoba situated 
in the Red River valley along the International Border. The study was conducted in 1948 and 
1949 by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with the Manitoba Department of Agriculture and the University of Manitoba. The results are 
based on information obtained from 47 farmers who kept accounts of their farm business for 
the year July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949. The purpose of this article is to discuss the physical and 
financial aspects of farm organizations in this area with a special view to studying the cropping 
pattern, the livestock pattern and the financial structure of the farm business. 
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1949 when the prospect was for a lower price, flax was reduced to 2-2 acres per farm. 
At the same time the acreage seeded to corn and sunflowers was increased by 23 
per cent over the 1948 acreage. 

About 5 per cent of the cultivated land was utilized for such crops as rye, millet, 
buckwheat, mustard, sugar beets, and vegetable canning crops. For the area as a 
whole these crops had little significance but were quite important to many farmers 
who operated small units (less than 80 acres). Tame hay and pasture crops made up 
only 5 per cent of the crop area. This acreage was low because cattle were few in 
numbers except where enough native grassland was available for the summer pasture. 

Only 17 per cent of the cultivated area was in black summerfallow. Summer- 
fallow was not as essential as in some of the drier parts of Manitoba for two main 
reasons: (1) the crop rotation was extended by the use of intertilled crops and some- 
times intertilled crops were substituted for summerfallow in the rotation, particularly 
when only weed control and not moisture conservation was required; and (2) usually 
there is sufficient annual precipitation to assure reasonable yields. 


Livestock.—All but one of the farms visited raised cattle. The size of herd varied 
from 2-4 to 30-8 animal units' and the average was 8-8 units per farm. In terms of 
head of cattle there were 5 cows, 4 yearlings and two-year olds, and 4 calves per farm. 
The cattle were generally of grade stock and a mixture of breeds. They could be 
broadly classified as dual purpose because four-fifths of the cows were used for milk 
and cream production. Surplus cream, not required for home consumption, was sold. 
Farmers who operated a half-section or less milked more cows than those on larger 
units, which is an indication of the more intensive production that took place on 
smaller farms. 

Pigs were raised on 81 per cent of the farms, with the heaviest concentration on 
the medium sized units (161 and 320 acres). On farms smaller than this pig produc- 
tion was limited by the quantity of feed that would be available in addition to the 
amount of crop that the farmers considered a minimum requirement for cash sale. 
The farmers kept an average of 3-0 animal units of hogs which equalled about one 
sow and 9 market pigs. The sow was usually slaughtered for home use. 

All of the 47 farms had poultry. There were 167 laying hens and 110 birds for 
meat per farm. On the large farms somewhat larger flocks were kept than on the 
small or medium sized units. Turkeys, geese and ducks were few in numbers on 
most farms. There were 2-0 animal units per farm of all classes of poultry. 

Horses were kept mainly for choring and winter transportation. There was an 
average of 2-3 horses per farm with slightly more horses on smaller farms. Only three 
small farms used horses for all of their field work. 


Farm Capital.—The average total farm capital was $16,400 and varied from about 
$4,000 on a small farm to nearly $68,500 on one of the larger units. The average 
operator’s investment in real estate (land and buildings) was $8,800, which was 54 
per cent of all capital. One-half of the operators rented a part or all of the land in 
their farm units. The long-time value of land and buildings as estimated by both 
owners and tenants were $37 per acre. However, currently much of the better land 
is changing hands at from $80 to $100 per acre and very little is selling for less than 
$60 per acre. 

The building values were estimated by the farm operators. In 1948 the value 
of all buildings was $5,000 per farm. By the end of the accounting year this had 
increased to $5,400. The increase indicates that considerable construction and build- 
ing improvement took place. Actually, the expenditure for new construction apart 
from repairs was $560 per farm, part of which would cover depreciation. As indicated 
by their higher values, all buildings except laying houses were larger and in better 
condition on the larger farms. Laying houses were valued higher on the smaller 
farms. The small farms had an average total building investment of $4,200, the 
medium farms, $5,200, and the larger farms with more than 320 acres, $7,700. The 
combined values of the operator’s house and main barn made up 72 per cent of the 
total building value, and laying houses, brooder houses, granaries, garages and imple- 
ment sheds made up the balance. Most of the granaries were stationary, because a 





1 One animal unit of cattle equals 1 mature cow or 2 yearling or two year olds, or 3 calves: 
one animal unit of hogs equals 3 sows or 5 hogs brought to market weight; one animal unit 
of poultry equals 100 hens, 
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Table 1.—Distribution of the Sources of Cash Farm Receipts by Size of Farm and 
Average Cash Receipts for All Farms, 1948-49 
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Source of receipts Less than 161-320 321 acres Pi 47 
161 acres acres and over emp 
— per cent — dollars 
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Mee MADOC. os ieci iscsi ee ee. 2 9 10 552 
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Miscellaneous crops and forage.........0.....ceeeceee 3 4 1 174 
PERM E Ue tee sc ohas ran cas eth eee ee et rey. Be 20 11 1,158 
BEI OS ucts 5 ScIN GS cats 20) GRP Ie ELA 4g ees cae 14 7 8 568 
eee ek oo 95 ais ack vo cde Bae eke hike 6 8 4 379 
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aLess than -5 per cent, 


granary permanently located in the farm yard was generally close enough for easy 
access from most of the fields. Furthermore, a large portion of the crop was sold 
at harvest and little storage space was required except for seed and feed. 


Investment in machinery and equipment was quite high. All but six of the farms 
were equipped with power machinery and tractors, and three of the six had access to 
power equipment on a family rental basis. Twenty-nine per cent of the total farm 
capital was for machinery and equipment, or an average of $4,840 per farm, or $18 
per acre. The investment in machinery varied from a low of $750 on a small horse- 
operated farm to a high of $21,500 on a large, highly mechanized farm. Tractors 
made up 22 per cent of the machinery value; cars and trucks 21 per cent; and combines, 
threshers, binders, swathers, corn pickers and other miscellaneous harvesting equip- 
ment 22 per cent. Tillage and planting equipment totalled 11 per cent and 6 per cent 
of the total machinery, respectively. Miscellaneous livestock and crop equipment 
which included such items as sprayers, wagons, harness, tools and numerous small 
articles made up the balance of 18 per cent. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Cash' Expenses by Size of Farm and Average 
Expenses for all Farms, 1948-49 
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*Includes fue], oil, grease, and repairs for general and special equipment. 
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Table 3.—Business Summary, Average of 47 Farms, 1948-49 
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The investment in all classes of livestock and poultry varied from a low of $400 
to a high of $9,800. The average for all farms was $2,070, which represented 13 per 
cent of the total farm capital. Farms in the smallest size group (less than 161 acres) 
had an average livestock and poultry investment of about $1,550 per farm. Farms 
in the 161-320 acres group had an investment of $2,050 and farms with more than 320 
acres had an average of $2,750 invested in livestock and poultry. The smallest farms 
had 7 per cent more of their total farm capital in livestock than the largest group. 
This is indicative of the relatively greater importance of diversification through live- 
stock on the smaller farms. 


Seed, feed and supplies made up only 4 per cent of the farm capital. This was 
low because the inventory was taken on July 1 when only a minimum of feed and 
supplies were on hand to last until harvest. The seed inventory per acre of cropland 
decreased as the size of farm increased. The average value of seed per acre of crop- 
land was $1.54. : 

Farms with more than 320 acres had a smaller portion of their investment in 
real estate than the smaller sized units. They had proportionately more invested in 
machinery and equipment as they stressed crop production. The small farms had a 
greater portion of their investment in cattle, hogs, and poultry as a means of increas- 
ing the size of business and so increasing their labour and capital efficiency and also 
their income. 


Labour.—On 94 per cent of the farms studied 75 per cent or more of the farm 
work was performed by the operator and his family. The total labour hired on a 
yearly, monthly and daily basis amounted to only 1-8 months per farm. One farm in 
the large size group had hired a man for the full year. Labour by the month was 
hired for 1-1 months per farm. This was chiefly on the larger units. Labour by the 
day was hired for an average of 12 days per farm to assist in seeding, haying and 
harvesting. Besides the operator, who was considered to be on the farm for 12 months, 
there was an average of 4-5 months of labour supplied by members of the operators’ 
family. The total labour from all sources (family and hired) amounted to an average 
of 18-3 months per farm, which was equal to 1-5 men for the year. The total amount 
of labour varied directly with the size of the farm. 


Source of Farm Receipits.—The average cash farm receipts of $6,544 came from 
many sources. The largest portion was from the sale of wheat and flax which 
together made up 36 per cent of the total cash receipts. Poultry ranked second, making 
up 18 per cent of the cash receipts and corn and sunflowers combined were third with 
13 per cent. The balance of 33 per cent was from numerous other sources such as 
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coarse grains, minor crops, cattle, hogs, cream, and custom work. Singly, none of 
these would appear very important but collectively they played an important part in 
the farm organization. 

The total farm receipts were high compared to other areas surveyed in 1948-49, 
On farms with less than 161 acres the cash receipts averaged $3,018 or $32.14 per acre 
of cropland. The medium sized farms averaged $6,434 or $29.13 per acre of cropland 
and the larger farms with more than 320 acres had cash receipts of $12,182 per farm, 
or $31 per acre. These favourable returns indicate both the high productivity of the 
soil and the intensity of production. 

Although the total receipts from poultry were greater on the large farms, poultry 
was a much more important source of income for the small operators. Crop sales were 
a more important source on the larger farm units. The relative importance of the 
various sources of receipts is shown more fully in Table 1. The significant difference 
in organization between the various sized units was that the small farms got a larger 
share of their receipts from livestock and poultry whereas the large farms emphasized 
crop production. 


Farm Cash Expenses.—The importance of individual expense items varied with 
the size of the farm unit and the type of organization. The average cash expenses 
per farm were $2,586. They were less than one-half that amount on the smaller 
farms and more than twice that amount on the larger farms (over 320 acres). The 
small farms spent a somewhat greater portion of the expense dollar on production of 
livestock and poultry while the largest size group spent proportionally more on 
machinery and field crop costs. Table 2 shows the relative importance of farm operat- 
ing expenses on the different sized farm units. 


Financial Summary.—A measure of farm success and over-all operating efficiency 
is the operator’s “Labour Earnings” (Table 3); this represents the operator’s return 
for his labour and management of the farm unit after all farm expenses are met. 
Included is a credit for farm produce used in the home and an assumed rental for the 
house as a contribution by the farm to family living. The expenses include a charge 
for unpaid family labour and also interest on capital. The average labour earnings 
were $3,100 but they varied from farm to farm—from a loss of over $1,200 to the 
highest returns of nearly $13,500. This difference was attributable chiefly to farm 
organization and the operators’ ability to manage their farms. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


“Review of International Commodity Problems 1950. Prepared by the Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements, United Nations. 
Lake Success, N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press; ;.o0ronto.) 1961. pp..vill, 1 G3. 

The rapid change during 1950 from surpluses to shortages of commodities is 
vividly presented in the fourth annual review of international commodity problems 
prepared by the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements, a small committee established by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to co-ordinate and facilitate work in the field of international com- 
modity arrangements. 

This Review emphasizes the wide fluctuations in commodity prices in recent 
years and illustrates particularly the rapid rise in prices of certain primary com- 
modities during late 1950. 

The activities during 1950 of various inter-governmental organizations in the 
commodity field are summarized and the operation of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment during its first year is discussed. The circumstances leading to the United 
Nations Tin Conference held in Geneva in late 1950 are summarized and the final 
resolutions of the Conference are given. 

In its discussion of the relationship of commodity agreements to full employment 
policy the Committee points out that although the successful introduction of stability 
into international trade in primary commodities would exercise a considerable stabiliz- 
ing influence on world trade, it must be accepted that the approach to commodity 
agreements can only be on a commodity-by-commodity basis and is not likely to 
extend over the whole field of primary commodities at one time. 
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There are summaries of current trends in 22 internationally-traded commodities: 
aluminum, cement, coal, cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, fats and oils, forest products, 
iron and steel, jute, lead, petroleum, rice, rubber, sugar, tea, tin, tobacco, wheat, wool 
and zine. ; 


Black, John D. The Rural Economy of New England. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press. 1950. pp. xxiv + 796. ; 

The approach in this book “is from the standpoint of the open country looking 
toward the city, and not the other way about”. 

For those who wish to get first hand information on the rural economy in the 
New England States, this book is an excellent source. It tells about the agricultural, 
forestry and other land uses in the six states. The author has provided operating 
statements of different types of dairy, poultry, tobacco, potato, and fruit and vegetable 
farms. There is information showing year-by-year changes since 1920 in gross 
and net income, in prices paid, prices received, in physical volume of input and output, 
and in efficiency of the use of input factors. Chapiers are also devoted to farm family 
living, credit and tenure in land uSe, and public finance and land use. 

This book is an extensive case study in regional analysis. It is divided into 36 
chapters, containing 155 charts and 123 tables. é 

However, as the author indicates, it is not the usual kind of regional study. 


First of all, it does not attempt to analyze all phases of the civilization of New England 
and bring them all into one focus, as regional planning studies commonly seek to do but 
rarely if ever succeed in doing. This study instead deals only with the rural economy of 
its region, and the rural economy is taken in the main to be rural land-use economy. 


The methodology developed by the author and his colleagues will be of use to all 
interested in regional analysis and planning. 


Firestone, O. J. Residential Real Estate. Toronto, University of Toronto Press. 
1951. pp. xxii + 514. 

This book is the first major effort by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion to provide historical material covering Canada’s housing supply and needs. It is 
a study of the supply of, and demand for, housing in Canada from Confederation to 
the present. The purpose of the book, according to the author, is two-fold; first, to 
provide a framework for the past, present and forward-looking housing and popula- 
tion analysis; and second, to make a progress report on empirical research carried 
out to date and to assess its value and meaning. To meet the purposes set out, the 
book provides two dozen new statistical series. For the student there is also adequate 
background data—147 tables, 24 charts, and an appendix reviewing housing legislation. 

To those interested in farm housing, the following is of definite interest. The 
author in the summary of his analysis has this to say: 


Of the 91,000 dwellings built in 1949, only 5,000 units, or 6 per cent, were farm homes. 
In contrast to this small proportion, people living on farms comprised about one-quarter of 
Canada’s population. The main reason suggested for this small volume of farm home 
building is the movement off the farms and the low priority which farmers have been 
inclined to give in the past to expenditures on home improvements in relation to labour- 
saving and revenue-creating expenditures. The estimates support the claim that compara- 
tively little effort has so far been devoted to improving farm housing standards in Canada. 


Hamil, Fred Coyne. The Valley of the Lower Thames, 1640 to 1850. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press. 1951. pp. xi-+ 390. 

This book is another contribution to the expanding bookshelf of regional histories 
of Canada. The region of the Lower Thames, comprising the major part of the County 
of Kent, is now one of the richest and most populous agricultural sections of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. This story of pioneer Canada tells of the early settlers, roads, bridges, 
inns and mills; of the development of agriculture and of the growth of community life. 
The author in his foreword says, 

The history of the Lower Thames Valley is in miniature the history of Ontario, of Canada, 
or in some respects that of a much wider area. A minute, detailed account of the everyday 
life of the people—the little people as well as those who ranked as leaders—can give a truer 


picture of social history, even though confined to one small segment of the country, than a 
broad treatment which must of necessity overlook many local but significant variations. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic activity continued at a high 
level in Canada during the first part of 
1951. Indications are that it will remain 
at this or reach even higher levels 
throughout the balance of the year. Pro- 
duction, industrial employment and 
labour income continued to rise and the 
value of foreign and domestic trade 
reached new record levels. Prices too 
continued their upward movement, in 
some cases more than offsetting. increased 
earnings. On the other hand, government 
credit restrictions imposed earlier in the 
year were beginning to influence a shift 
in consumer purchases. 


Production.—Canada’s 1951 wheat crop 
is estimated at 579 million bushels as 
compared with 462 million in 1950. The 
previous record of 567 million bushels 
was harvested in 1928. A wheat crop of 
the amount estimated for this year would 
be almost 50 per cent above the five- 
year (1946-50) average of 395 million 
bushels. The total acreage seeded to 
wheat in Canada this year is 25-7 million 
acres. This is about 10 per cent below 
the record 28-7 million acres seeded in 
1940. However, the anticipated average 
yield of 22-5 bushels per acre this year 
is well above last year’s 17-1 bushels per 
acre and the longtime (1908-1950) average 
or 16-2 bushels per acre. 


In the prairie provinces the wheat crop 
is expected to yield 548 million bushels as 
compared with 427 million in 1950 and 
the previous record of 545 million in 1928. 
Production in Saskatchewan is estimated 
at 329 million bushels while that in 
Alberta is 169 million and that in Mani- 
toba is 50 million bushels. In the 
remainder of Canada, production is esti- 
mated at 31 million bushels, of which 26 
million is in Ontario. 


Production of oats in ‘1951 is estimated 
at 502 million bushels as compared with 
420 million in 1950. It is the fifth largest 
on record and compares favourably with 
the-1946-50 average of 349 million bushels. 
Increases in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
will more than offset expected reductions 
in Manitoba, Quebec, Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. 

This year’s barley crop is estimated at 
251 million bushels, the second largest on 
record. It is almost 86 million bushels 
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larger than the 1950 crop. Most of the 
increase occurred in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. 

The 1951 rye crop is expected to be 18:8 
million bushels, almost one half as large 
again as that harvested last year. Almost 
all of this crop will be harvested in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Flaxseed production this year is esti- 
mated at 9-9 million bushels, about double 
that of last year. A crop of this size 
would be the same as the ten-year (1941- 


90) average but above the 1946-50 
average of 8-7 million. 
Production of mixed grains, grown 


chiefly in eastern Canada, is expected to 
set a new record. The 1951 crop, esti- 
mated at 81-4 million bushels, is being 
harvested from a seeded area of 1-8 
million acres with an indicated average 
yield of 45-1 bushels per acre. 


This year’s production of hay and 
clover, estimated at 17-9 million tons, is 
the fourth largest on record and is almost 
one-third larger than last year’ crop. 
Increases in production occurred in all 
provinces in eastern Canada but in west- 
ern Canada only Alberta production of 
hay and clover is expected to be greater 
than last year. 


The 1951 potato crop is estimated at 
70-9 million bushels as compared with 
97-0 million in 1950. This has resulted 
from smaller acreages in all provinces and 
lower yields per acre in all provinces 
except Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Employment and Earnings.—Canada’s 
civilian labour force and the number of 
persons with jobs reached new records 
this year. In June the labour force was 
estimated at 5,332,000, of which 5,247,000 
had jobs. Only 85,000 persons were with- 
out jobs and seeking work in June, 1951, 
as compared with 140,000 in June, 1950. 
The non-agricultural labour force con- 
tinued its upward trend and increased to 
4,100,000 in June, 1951, from 3,953,000 
in June, 1950. The agricultural labour 
force, on the other hand, declined from 
980,000 in June, 1950, to 918,000 in June, 
To). 

It would appear that there is no impor- 
tant supply of totally unemployed 
persons available to fill any expansion in 
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the number of jobs available. Any such 
increase in job holders would have to take 
place by recruiting from those ordinarily 
outside of the civilian labour force. The 
number of such persons not in the labour 
force increased from 4,202,000 in June, 
1950, to 4,274,000 in June, 1951. 


Employment in the major industrial 
groups reached record high levels at July 
1, reflecting greater economic activity. 
Improvements were particularly marked 
in manufacturing, transportation, storage 
and communication, and in construction. 
The general index of employment (1939= 
100) was 183-4 at July 1, 1951 as com- 
bared with 180-3Mamigune 4“, 1951 and 
170-8 at July 1, 1950. Not only is the 
level of employment higher in Canada as 
compared with last year, but weekly earn- 
ings per capita of wage-earners and 
salaried employees in the principal non- 
agricultural industries also increased. 
Weekly earnings per capita at July 1, 
1951 were estimated at $50.10 as com- 
pared with $45.04 on the same date one 
year ago. 

These increases in employment and 
earnings in the major industrial groups 
of the economy are also reflected in the 
estimates of Canadian labour income for 
the first six months of the year. The 
total wages, salaries and supplementary 
income of paid workers in the labour 
force increased 18-7 per cent during the 
month of June continuing the expansion 
in earlier months over the same months 
of last year. In the year ending May, 
1951, labour income rose 17-3 per cent; 
‘In the same period the index of employ- 
ment, excluding fishermen and agricul- 
tural workers, rose 8-1 per cent, and 
average weekly earnings increased 10-6 
per cent. 


Trade.—Both domestic and _ foreign 
trade reached new high levels this year. 
Retail trade, during the first half of 1951, 
increased almost 16 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of 1950. Gains in sales 
were recorded by motor vehicle dealers 
with a rise of 35 per cent; grocery and 
combination stores with an increase of 
15-3 per cent; hardware with a rise of 
15-1 per cent; and country general stores, 
lumber and building materials, meat, 
garages, variety stores, appliance and 
radio, men’s clothing, and drugs, all with 


increases ranging from 14-2 per cent to 
10-3 per cent. However, such increases 
as these are not continuing into the second 
half of the year. Credit restrictions im- 
posed earlier in the year have discouraged 
sales of many kinds of consumer durable 
goods such as automobiles. By the end 
of the year, significant changes in retail 
sales may be expected to have occurred. 

Canada’s foreign trade was higher in 
July this year than in the same month of 
1950. Exports of domestic commodities 
in July, 1951, were valued at $375 million 
as compared with $254 million in July, 
1950. Imports also rose markedly. In 
fuly,* L9ols twas estimated tiat peouds 
valued at $371 million were imported into 
Canada as compared with $260 million 
in July, 1950. This is a continuation of 
the higher level of both imports and 
exports established for the first half of 
the year. During the first six months of 
1851 exports were valued at $1-74 billion 
as compared with $1-43 billion for the 
first half of the previous year. Imports 
during the first half of 1951 were valued 
at $2-10 billion as compared with $1-45 
billion in the corresponding period of 
1950. 


Prices.—Wholesale prices were almost 
15 per cent higher’ in July, 1951, than 
one year earlier. The index (1935-39— 
100) was 244-2 in July, 1951, as compared 
with 212-0 a year earlier. Increases 
occurred in five of the eight sub-groups 
comprising the general index from June 
to July this year when the index rose 
from 242-7. Prices of animal products, 
wood products, and iron products 
increased two to three per cent while 
those for non-metallic minerals and 
chemical products rose only a negligible 
amount. Prices of vegetable products, 
textile products, and non-ferrous metals 
declined slightly from June to July, 1951. 

Retail prices continued to rise during 
the first half of the year. By August 1 
the retail cost-of-living index (1935-39— 
100) was 188-9. This is 20 points higher 
than one year earlier. The food index rose 
from 216-7 at.August 1, 1950, to 251-4 
at August 1, 1951. Prices of other com- 
modities and _ services also increased 
markedly during this period; the clothing 
index rose from 180-9 to 204-6; home 
furnishings and services increased from 
168-9 to 199-0. Prices of fuel and light, 
rent, and miscellaneous registered smaller 
gains. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES, PART I 
J. B. SmitH and J. F. Bootu 


In relation to the United States, Canada, Australasia and Western Kurope, 
the economies of many countries are underdeveloped. In such countries large 
scale underemployment and unemployment prevail. Much inefficiency is 
found. National and per capita income is strikingly low.1 The output of food 
and other essentials of life falls far short of requirements. Illiteracy and 
disease are widespread. Life expectancy at birth is low. “Malnutrition is 
the rule and starvation not uncommon.’ 


Underdeveloped countries are poor because they lack physical capital 
such as buildings, machines, land improvements, equipment and tools. They 
also lack scientific knowledge, technical “know-how”, and other intangibles 
which are conducive to economic development.? 


The economy. of underdeveloped countries is typically agrarian. The ratio 
of population to land is high and methods of farming are primitive. Little 
has been done to provide satisfactory agricultural credit. Tax burdens and 
the tenure systems encourage fragmentation and inefficiency. Skilled labour 
in these less fortunate areas is extremely limited and labour in general is often 
underemployed. The productivity per man “is less than one-tenth of that 
achieved in more advanced countries’’.” 


In contrast to the Western world problem of reconciling limited labour 
resources with relatively plentiful supplies of capital and land, underdeveloped 
areas are confronted with the task of adjusting very limited supplies of capital 
goods and comparatively limited areas of land to an abundant supply of 
unskilled labour; and this with the object of increasing production, developing 
markets® for increased output and thus increasing the per capita real income. 

Recognition of the existence of a dire situation in various parts of the world 
is not peculiar to the present age. Records of the provision of assistance to 
needy peoples in certain areas of the globe date back to the Old Testament. 
In the present century the unfortunate position of so large a portion of the 
world population has gradually become a problem of international, rather than 
merely national, concern. 


Development of Technical Assistance.—First concerted attempts at rectifying 
the deplorable levels of nutrition in many countries were made by committees 
organized under the League of Nations. 

The Second World War, like World War I, brought about food shortages. 
The need for a program to increase the output of foodstuffs and to ensure 
better distribution of available food supplies became more apparent at this 
time than ever before. 


In May 1943, at the Hog Springs Conference, called by the President of the 
United States, the foundation was laid for the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


1Technical Assistance for Economic Development (E/1327 add 1). United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y. May 1949. p. 4. 

Note: The income per head in the United States in 1947 was over $1400; in 14 other countries 
it was estimated to range betwen $400 and $900, and in 21 other nations “comprising substantially 
more than half the world’s population average income was less (often much less) than $100 
per year’’. 

2 Ibid. p. 4. 

3 Ibid. p. 4. 

4 Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Nov. 1950. p. 50. 

Note: See also the FAO publication The Consolidation of Fragmented Agricultural Holdings. 
United Nations, Washington, D.C. Sept. 1950. pp. 1-32. 

5 W/1327° addi 4d. “op;-citt-1p. 4. 

6 For a further discussion on the importance of markets see Formulation and Economic 
Appraisal of Development Projects, Book 1. United Nations Lectures, Sahari, Pakistan. Oct.- 
Dec 1950) ep o- 
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tion. This organization, designed to promote ‘“‘good living, health and peace’! 
came into being at Quebec City in October 1945. It was from the outset 
recognized that food supply conditions could not be improved substantially in 
the absence of development in other fields. Extending of assistance over the 
whole of the national economy of underdeveloped countries was indispensable 
to general economic progress. 

The U.N. Regular Program.—iIn the full awareness that a just and stable 
peace could exist only if based on reasonable levels of economic and social 
welfare for peoples of all countries, the signatories of the United Nations 
Charter laid the cornerstone of the United Nations Technical Assistance Program 
by pledging themselves to promote, amongst other things, “higher standards of 
living, full employment and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development’. In some respects the U.N. program was a continuation of the 
work begun by the League of ,Nations but, in broad terms, by ‘Technical 
Assistance’ was meant any aid, exclusive of direct funds and relief, designed 
primarily to assist member countries in their economic development.? It thus 
became the purpose of organized technical assistance programs to aid under- 
developed countries in making more efficient use of their resources and to raise 
not merely their average but the minimum standards of living. 

The agencies by or through which technical assistance is rendered include: 
The United Nations General Assembly; The Food and Agriculture Organization; 
The International Labour Organization; The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization; The International Civil Aviation Organization; 
The International Monetary Fund; The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; The International Telecommunications Union; The World 
Health Organization; and, pending ratification, The International Trade 
Organization. 

The United Nations and the specialized agencies make available technical 
aid to all governments participating in one or more U.N. organizations. The 
types of assistance (described briefly below), rendered by the international 
organizations, include the following: Technical Missions, Technical Research 
and Technical Information, Equipment and Supplies; International Training, 
and International Conferences, Committees and Panels. 

1. Technical Missions.—In the past, technical missions have been organized 
and sent upon request to member countries to assist governments with many 
aspects of economic development. These missions varied in size from one 
expert in a restricted field to a large group of experts prepared to deal with the 
whole of a nation’s economy. They. could be advisory or educational or both. 
One of the most comprehensive technical missions despatched during the early 
history of the United Nations was that sent to Haiti in 1948. This mission, 
comprised of experts in fields of agriculture, public finance and administrative 
organization, banking and credit, public health and education, was organized 
by the United Nations and specialized agencies at the request of the government 


concerned, 
To examine the problems of and the conditions affecting the economic development of 
Haiti primarily in the fields of agriculture, industry and related activities, having regard to 
the interrelated economic and social problems, bearing, in particular, on the improvement 
of health and education. 
On the basis of its finding, the mission was committed to formulating 
practicable measures, ‘designed to promote the economic development of the 


country’’.® 





1Hambridge, G. Cornerstone for a House of Life. FAO Bul. United Nations, Washington, 
D.C. 1946. p. 1. 

2United Nations Charter; Article 55. See also Article 56. 

®Technical Assistance for Economic Development. United Nations Dept. of Economic 
Affairs, Lake Success, N.Y. Sept. 1948. p. iii. 

4Ibid. p. 4. 

5 Ibid. 
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2. Technical Research and Technical Information.i—The second form of 
assistance was that made available through (a) International Clearance Centres; 
(b) Publications on Particular Aspects of Economic Development and (c) 
Laboratories for investigating particular problems. 

(a) International Clearance Centres collect information and _ publish 
analyses and reports regarding their specific and related fields. To illustrate: 
The Staff of the Epidemological Intelligence Service of the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO) which has its office at Geneva, collects information from all 
parts of the world on plague, cholera, small pox, typhus and yellow fever. 
Additional data on various other communicable diseases are obtained from 
many regions. The organization publishes in the Weekly Epidemological 
Record, statistics, reports and analyses of its findings. 

(b) The U.N. and the specialized agencies have provided technical informa- 
tion on subjects ranging from Using Salty Land, prepared by FAO, to the U.N. 
publication Economic Development in Selected Countries. A _ variety of 
information is also available in the form of pamphlets, periodicals and motion 
pictures. 

(c) The Laboratories of the International organization are of two types. 
The first is regional and is concerned with problems of a particular area. The 
FAO field research centres in the Near East, established for the purpose of 
investigating problems of particular interest to Members of that specific area, 
are examples of this type of laboratory. The second type of laboratory is that 
set up as a centre of world research on problems in a particular field, e.g., the 
International Infiuenza Centre in London—established by WHO. Its work is 
centred around the standardization of biologicals. 

3. Equipment and Supplies!—Further assistance is made available to 
Member nations by certain international organizations in the form of equip- 
ment and supplies. This form of aid is limited and is given in particularly 
urgent cases. Under this provision, assistance in the past consisted largely 
of medical supplies and equipment, laboratory and teaching equipment, and 
seed. These were made available through WHO and FAO. Egypt, in particular, 
benefited by the program. In 1948 the cost of supplies for the control of an 
outbreak of cholera was reduced by an estimated $225,446 through the work 
of WHO and other authorities. Other countries benefiting in various ways 
included Austria, China, Finland, Greece, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 


4. International Training?—A fourth type of assistance rendered by the 
U.N. and participating organizations is that of providing facilities for interna- 
tional training. Several hundred study grants in such diversified fields as 
science, cinema, radio, librarianship, music, dentistry and social welfare had 
been made during 1948. In addition, a number of special schools have been 
sponsored. For example, in 1947, FAO sponsored in Europe, courses of instruc- 
tion in respect of hybrid corn, laboratory techniques in handling sera, and in 
artificial insemination. 


5. International Conferences, Committees and Panels?.—Numerous confer- 
ences convened by the United Nations and specialized agencies are sources of 
technical information. These conferences fall into two broad categories; first, 
there are the ones convened for the sole purpose of exchanging technical infor- 
mation, e.g., The World Statistical Conference, (Washington 1947) and The 
International Meeting on Tropical Housing (Caracas 1947). 





1TIbid. p. 5. 
2Tbid. p. 9. 
“ibid, ~p: 10: 
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The second, and more common type of conference, is that held for the 
exchange of technical information on specific problems as a basis for formulat- 
ing measures to solve these problems. Such conferences are held by most 
international bodies. The Economic and Social Council, for example, in setting 
up the Regional Economic Commission for Europe, has provided for some 
fifty subsidiary bodies dealing with various technical problems in connection 
with “the expansion of production and exchange of coal, timber, steel, electric 
power, various raw materials and types of equipment, and the development and 
improvement of transport’’.1 


The above types of assistance are available to all governments participating 
in the United Nations and/or in any of the specialized agencies. Assistance is 
made available, however, only on the basis of requests made by, or through 
governments concerned. Regardless of how apparent the need for aid might 
be, none of the international organizations may take any action unless a formal 
request is received from, or through, the government concerned. Co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the specific agencies by, or through, which technical aid 
is rendered is carried out by the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. 

During the period 1946 to 1949 (as indicated briefly in the foregoing) 
many technical assistance projects were initiated. Some of these are already 
complete, others are still approaching their initial objectives. 


The United Nations Organization Expanded Program for Technical Assis- 
tarwce.—On January 20, 1949, a new challenge in respect of technical assistance 
was laid before the international organizations. In his inaugural address, the 
President of the United States outlined what is now known as the Point Four 
Program. In it the President suggested the making available to “peace loving 
peoples ... the benefits of scientific advances ... industrial progress . . 
and stores of technical knowledge ... for the improvement and growth of 
underdeveloped areas.’’2 

Although the President’s plan was mainly of bilateral Significance, the 
United States delegates to the United Nations proposed that the Economic and 
Social Council investigate the possible scope of U.N. activity in respect of this 
program. The Council later recommended to the General Assembly the adop- 
tion of the Expanded Technical Assistance plans. The Recommendation was 
accepted and on May 18, 1949, through the co-operative efforts of the Secre- 
taries of the United Nations organizations, a report on the proposals for the 
Expanded Program was tabled before the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination. 

Numerous proposals for the expanded technical assistance plans were sub- 
mitted in considerable detail. Definite methods of approach to specific prob- 
lems were stipulated and the cost of individual projects estimated. The 
guiding principle in each recommendation was that laid down in the original 
U.N. Charter and in subsequent resolutions. 

Space does not permit the enumeration of all the proposals made. How- 
ever, in order to make clear the scope of the expanded technical assistance 
program, a few examples are given below. . 

Thus, to become a part of the new program in the first two years of its 
operation the U.N. itself proposed the following?: 





1Ibid. p. 10. 

?Point Four. Co-operative Program for Aid in the Development of Economically Under- 
developed Areas. United States Dept. of State, Washington, D.C. Revised Dec. 1949. Deele 

® Technical Assistance for Economic Development; Plan for an Expanded Co-operative 
Program through United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. United Nations, Lake Success, 
N.Y. May 1949. p. 53. 
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(a) Comprehensive, exploratory surveys designed primarily for the purpose of 
assisting underdeveloped countries in determining the particular services 
they require. 

(b) Technical advisory services—to be concerned chiefly with planning projects, 
administration, etc. 

(c) Scientific and industrial research—to overcome specific impediments to 
economic development and to exploit resources. 

(d) Training to assist in building up a domestic corps of technical and specialized 
personnel. 

(e) Pilot and demonstration projects to serve as models. 


(f) Dissemination of technical information. 


FAO made more than 50 proposals in allt. These dealt with many aspects 
of development in Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, and included such 
broad fields as Land Management, Animal Production, Marketing, Credit, 
Nutrition, Statistical Services and so on.? 


The ILO’s proposals covered 15 fields including: Industrial Relations; 
Wages Policy; Industrial Safety; Occupational Health: Social security; Tech- 
nical Advice in connection with specific industries and other important matters 
relating to labour.® 


The other specialized agencies each made proposals for work to be under- 
taken in their specific fields. 


Through this program new administrative machinery was established. 
The Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) was set up and was made respon- 
sible to the Economic and Social Council. Under this Committee serves the 
Technical Assistance Board which is the main co-ordinating body of the new 
program. 


Applications for Technical Assistance, which must originate with the 
government desiring to participate, may be directed to any of the specialized 
agencies or to the Secretary General of the U.N. Applications considered to 
be of major consequence are carefully scrutinized by the TAB.4 


In order to assist in the financing of the new program the General 
Assembly approved the establishment of a special fund to which the various 
countries would contribute on a voluntary basis. As at December ote LODO Of 
the $20,046,552 pledged by 54 governments, $7,470,741 had been received in 
the Special Account.® Obviously, all costs of the expanded program could not 
be met from the relatively small amount of money. Thus the Fund is 
responsible for salaries of experts, the cost of training personnel in tech- 
nologically advanced countries, and for other expenditures which must be 
made in foreign currency. On the other hand, all expenditures made in 
domestic currency are met, so far as possible, by governments requesting the 
technical assistance. 


However, it would be an error to assume that economic development can 
progress in any appreciable degree through the mere meeting of initial 
expenses. Of far greater consequence is the availability of investment capital. 


1The Third Report of the Technical Assistance Board on the Activities and Progress of FAO 
under the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for Economic Development, May 1, 1951, 
indicates the scope of recent FAO activities. Since October 1950 when FAO was allocated 
some $4,875,000 from the United Special Account (for technical assistance) it has made agree- 
ments with 32 governments and completed seven projects. Field work in 61 other projects 
has been initiated and a further 14 projects have been deferred for initiation in 1952. Currently 
there are 36 supplemental agreements under negotiation. 

*Technical Assistance for Economic Development. Op; "eit Ope! 75. 

*Technical Assistance for Economic Development; Plan for an Expanded Co-operative 
Program through the U.N. and the Specialized Agencies. U.N., Lake Success, N.Y. May 1949. 
Cheelim anda: 

‘Canada and the United Nations 1949. Canada. Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, 1950. 

®* Second Repvort of the Technical Assistance Board to the Technical Assistance Committee 
(E/1911). United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y. Jan. 1951. 
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Such capital in underdeveloped areas is generally in very limited supply. A 
number of proposals for increasing the supply of domestic capital were made 
by some of the U.N. specialized agencies. These proposals, in the main, were 
directed at policies to encourage personal saving, increase exports and guide 
investments. 

Further proposals were made for eliminating the obstacles to private 
international investment. In addition it was hoped that with better planning 
made possible through the technical aid programs, greater assistance would be 
forthcoming through international government loans and from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development.! 


FARM SUCCESS IN THE CARMAN, MORDEN, WINKLER 
AND ALTONA DISTRICTS OF MANITOBA? 


©. P. BLAICH 


Stability of farm income at a level high enough to satisfy wants is desired by 
all farmers. Some of the causes of instability such as adverse weather conditions 
and changes in cost-price relationships are largely uncontrollable. However, to 
reach and maintain a high level of income relative to that of other operators in the 
area is within the farmer’s control. The farm operator’s control over his income 
level lies in his ability to organize his farm business and to achieve optimum use 
of his farm resources—land, labour and capital, Proper adjustments in farm 
organization can also help to stabilize the farm income, 

This article deals chiefly with the reasons for variations in levels of farm 
incomes on 47 farms near the towns of Carman, Morden, Winkler and Altona and 
suggests means by which the lower income farmers may reach a higher level. The 
soils on these farms were of nearly equal productivity; the climate and prices were 
similar, since all accounts were taken in 1948-49. Nevertheless the labour earnings 
(operator’s returns for labour and management) varied from a loss of $1,200 on a 
small, poorly organized and poorly managed farm to a gain of nearly $13,500 on a 
large farm with well balanced resources and very good management. 


Farm Organization®.—The soils and climate in the area are suitable for the 
production of corn, sunflowers and sugar beets as well as for all of the common 
cereals. Since a high percentage of the land was cultivated, cattle were not raised 
extensively. Hog and poultry production fitted well into the farm organization and 
were limited only by their economic returns relative to crop production and by the 
availability of capital, feed or labour. The average size of farm was 269 acres. 

To illustrate more clearly the effects of management on labour earnings the 47 
farms were broadly classified according to the proportion of the labour which was 
devoted to the various farm enterprises. Accordingly, twenty-seven of the farms 
were classed as “mixed livestock” and the other 20 were classed as “mixed crop 
farms’”’. 


Size of Farm.—One of the many reasons for a low level of farm income is small 
size of business. Many of the overhead and operating expenses are relatively fixed 
with the result that farmers with small farms generally have a high fixed cost per 
unit of output. A reduction in unit costs can best be obtained by increasing the size 
of the farm business. Furthermore, operators of small farms cannot reach a high 
degree of labour efficiency because there is not enough work available to fully 
utilize their own labour and that of their families. The size of the farm business 


1 Methods of Financing Economic Development in Underdeveloped Countries. United Nations, 
Lake Success, N.Y. 1949. 

*This article presents part of the results of a more extensive inquiry into the economic 
aspects of farm and poultry production in the Carman, Morden, Winkler and Altona districts 
of Manitoba. The data were obtained from accounts kept by 47 farmers for the year July 1, 
1948 to June 30, 1949. The study was conducted by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
and The University of Manitoba. 

_ 3 The organization of these farms is treated more fully in the August issue of the Economic 
Annalist, p. 91-95, “Farm Organization in the Carman, Morden, Winkler and Altona districts of 
Manitoba”’. 
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Table 1.—Total Size of Farm in Relation to Labour Earnings on Crop and Livestock Farms, 1948-49 
eoeaeajaeo—oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Number Total Labour Earnings 
Size of Farm Business! of PMs 2 
Farms per Farm | per PMWU 
$ $ 
Livestock Farms 
OU TARE W Ce OF lessee). « sin dieleee OE Ae ee ea wee 17 192 1,276 6.64 
Paver SOQ PWT Static sian xa wetted Acoma tees ois ois 10 373 3,559 9.54 
Crop Farms 
POUCE NEW Uns OF GBB AL.sdee «25 yore ge earn neeeee 8 266 2,496 9.38 
Chyer G00 DLW Use 5d... vanes ceed eee ese SRO ily) 480 5, 696 11.86 


Size of farm is measured by Productive Man Work Units (P.M.W.U.). A productive man work unit is a comparative 
measure of the amount of productive work which may be accomplished by a man in a ten-hour day. 


also reflects the operator’s managerial ability. Managers with above average ability 
strive for farm units of above average size. 

Land, the primary factor necessary for agricultural production, was relatively 
scarce in this area. Consequently the operators of small farms employed more 
intensive practices and a more diversified program in order to increase their size of 
business. However, diversification through livestock and poultry did not yield as 
high a rate of return for the operator’s labour as crop production (Table 1). 
Farmers with less than average amounts of land generally had lower labour earnings 
than their neighbours with larger acreages. 

For both types of farms the labour earnings per productive man work unit and 
particularly the total labour earnings were considerably higher on the larger farms. 
With a larger size of business there was a greater opportunity to attain a high degree 
of efficiency in the use of labour and capital and a better balance between land, 
labour and capital resources. 

Crop Yields.—Above average crop yields were important to every farm business 
whether the crop was sold directly or marketed through livestock. However, higher 
crop yields increased the labour earnings much more on the crop farms than on the 
livestock farms (Table 2). The livestock farms with yields averaging 19 per cent 
below average had labour earnings per farm $500 less than those with yields averag- 
ing 20 per cent above average. On the crop farms a 32 per cent yield difference 
between the above and below average groups was associated with a $4,000 difference 
in labour earnings; this was also partially due to the smaller size of business on the 
farms with below average yields. 

The highest single crop yields recorded were obtained by livestock farmers. 
This lends some support to the thesis that a well Drganized livestock program, and 
proper use of manures can help to increase or maintain soil fertility. However, the 
yields obtained by crop farmers were less variable than those obtained by the 
livestock men. 

Livestock Returns.—High returns from livestock were important to the farms 
studied as nearly 60 per cent of them had over half of their productive man work 
units in livestock and 38 per cent of the cash receipts of all farms were from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products. Even on the “crop” farms, higher returns 
from livestock were an important factor in increasing labour earnings. The live- 
stock farms with an above average rate of livestock returns had labour earnings two 





Table 2.—Crop Yields in Relation to Labour Earnings on Crop and Livestock Farms, 1948-49 
———— 





Number Average Total Labour 
Crop Yield Index of Crop Yield PMWU’s Earnings 
Farms Index per Farm 
q $ 
Livestock Farms 
VOCE SNOT CO NIG E og cal kngei es hile oy eneahat: 11 120 238 2,433 
GLOW AY OnARe: VICLOS... stem. 1 <.n00:s.« stable st scuet a 16 81 253 1,813 
Crop Farms 
ABOVE BVCrA Ce ViClAg se: de ctl nied aoe ion he 10 117 454 6,421 


DGlOW Avebage ViGlda. «ater cic. ct. ote ent os chon 10 85 355 2,411 
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Table 3.—Livestock Returns in Relation to Labour Earnings on Crop and Livestock Farms, 1948-49 








Average 
Number | Livestock Labour 
Livestock Returns per $100 Invested of Returns Earnings 
Farms per $100 per Farm 
Invested 
$ $ 
Livestock Farms 
ADON Avy CRA ea GtUTHS: ais ts oo es VaR. ols Su En wk ee 15 153 2,865 
ial Oma vies AG OL TNS treat ln aaah ol eaghen gitar me eee 12 88 1,193 
Crop Farms : 
Ateve averapesroturns: ey iertiomd. 044 Ue ee wet 12 176 4,620 
Below average returns 200) A ee DA. ek oe ae Ae 8 74 4,109 


and a half times as high as those with below average returns. On crop farms the 
effect was less marked (Table 3). 

The average rate of livestock returns (returns per $100 invested in livestock) 
was about the same on the crop farms as on the livestock farms. However, the rate 
of returns varied less amongst the livestock farmers than amongst the crop farmers. 


Labour Efficiency.—As already stated, many of the farms were too small to fully 
utilize the available family labour. On farms that were too small and where most of 
the work was done by the family an over-supply of labour could not be reduced as 
readily as on the large farms where much of the labour was hired. The small 
farmer’s only alternatives in getting efficient use of labour were to find part-time 
work off the farm or to increase the size of business by raising more crops, livestock 
or poultry, either by more intensive production or by getting more land. To get 
reasonable efficiency in the use of labour an average family of 1-4 workers would 
require at least 280 acres of cropland with enough livestock and poultry to make up 
a total of 330 productive man work units. The minimum size of farm necessary for 
efficient labour use would vary with the amount of family labour available. 

The most efficient users of labour (over 250 PMWU’s per man) had the highest 
labour earnings because their workers were more fully occupied and with good 
labour management and proper job organization they were able to accomplish more 
work with less effort than the other farmers. The workers in the efficient group 
handled 210 acres of cropland and 13-4 animal units of livestock and poultry per 
man as compared with the least efficient farmers who handled only 74 acres of crop- 
land and 7-2 animal units per man. The effect of greater labour accomplishment 
on labour earnings is shown in Table 4. 


Capital Efficiency.—Farming today requires a large amount of capital. The 
annual capital costs, including interest, insurance, depreciation, taxes and repairs 
are in proportion to the total capital. Consequently, capital must be used to best 
advantage and over-investment avoided. Inefficiently used capital paves the way 
to failure. 

The usual measure of capital efficiency in farming is the number of years that it 
would take for the cash receipts to equal the farm capital. This varies with the 
type of farming and also with the natural and economic conditions, all of which 
affect the total cash receipts. The average rate of capital turnover for the farms 


Table 4. Labour Efficiency in Relation to Labour Earnings, 1948-49 





Number Average Crop Animal Labour 
PMWU’s per Man of PMWU’s Acres Units Earnings 
Farms per Man per Man per Man per Farm 
$ 
Les5 CHANT Oe eee oes oes daa eee 18 129 74 ven 1,309 
LRbs 250 ee Hoe TS ee tl Se cae cs Pee 13 206 160 6-9 3, 884 


OQveriZbO) Ack eee Mee | 2 en cakcuine 16 308 210 13-4 4,477 
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Table 5.—Effect of Rate of Capital Turnover on Labour Earnings, 1948-49 
ee 

Number Labour 


Years for Cash Receipts to Equal Capital of Earnings 
Farms per Farm 








$ 
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studied was 2-5 years and was more rapid on the crop farms than on the livestock 
farms.* Whether farmers emphasized livestock production or crop production, a 
faster rate of capital turnover was associated with higher earnings. Table 5 shows 
that farms with a rate of turnover faster than two years had labour earnings of 
about $4,300 and those with a rate of turnover slower than three years had labour 
earnings of only $1,000. 

On the crop farms the best capital efficiency and the highest labour earnings 
were obtained on farms where about 65 per cent of the farm capital was invested in 
real estate and 35 per cent in working capital. On the livestock farms the most 
favourable capital balance was obtained on farms where about 45 per cent was 
invested in real estate and 55 per cent in working capital. 

Importance of factors.—For successful farm operation a farmer must attain a 
high degree of efficiency in all five factors mentioned, size, crop yields, livestock 
returns, labour use and capital use. Achieving above average efficiency in only one 
or two of these was not enough to assure average labour earnings. The farmers 
who were better than average in three of the factors had approximately average 
labour earnings, while those efficient in four or all five had labour earnings consider- 
ably above average. 

While increasing the efficiency of any one of the factors can increase the labour 
earnings it was the combined efficiency of all factors that had the greatest effect. 
Furthermore, farmers who were just near the average in all five factors had only 
average earnings. It is therefore desirable to operate at a level of efficiency above 
average in all factors if higher than average earnings are expected. There is no 
better insurance against loss than efficient management. 


WHEAT YIELDS AND FARM PRACTICES IN CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
J25W: sCLARKE 


Scientific and technological advances have made it possible for the farmer to 
exercise an increasingly greater control over the physical forces which determine 
agricultural output—weather, soil, disease, and yield productivity of plants and 
animals. Available evidence shows that the technological knowledge and managerial 
skill of the producer as revealed in his farm practices constitute an important, if not 
a dominant, factor influencing total output. 

Purpose and Method of Study.—In 1950, the Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of Farm Manage- 
ment at the University of Saskatchewan, undertook a study of the farm practices of 
the farmers in the rural municipalities of Wreford No. 280 and Usborne No. 310. 
The general objective of the survey was to gather information relating to different 
methods of production so as to compare the farm practices carried out by farmers 
of the area and to try to correlate those practices with success in handling specific 
problems, such as soil drifting, maintenance of soil fertility and moisture conservation. 

The study was conducted by the survey method. Calls were made during the 
summer of 1950 on all farms of the area in order to obtain complete data on farm 
practices. A total of 360 records was obtained from the 439 farmers of the area 
which gave a coverage of 82 per cent. 








The rate of capital turnover is based on 1948-49 price relationships. 
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Characteristics of the Area.—The rural municipalities of Usborne No. 310 and 
Wreford No. 280 lie mostly within the Dark Brown soil zone and immediately north 
of Last Mountain Lake. The topography and landscape of this area are typically 
prairie. The soils are quite variable and include loams, gravelly and sandy loams, 
light and fine sandy loams and numerous mixtures of these. Moisture is the main 
limiting factor in grain production and soil drifting is an ever-present hazard. 


Classification of Farms According to Soil Type.—Because no trend in farm 
practices was evident in the analysis, either for size of farm or for soil type, it was 
decided to carry out a detailed study of wheat yields and farm practices to see if 
there was some correlation between the high yields that some farmers enjoyed and 
the farm practices they carried out. 

A detailed classification of farms according to soil type was necessary to 
eliminate all possible variations in yield due to differences in soil before attempting 
to indicate any correlation between yield and practices. The soils of the area were 
divided into groups according to the’comparative index ratings’ given in Soil Survey 
Report No. 12.° 

Of the 360 farmers included in the study, 17 were found to be situated on 
Group V soils; 120 on Group VI soils; 57 on Group VII soils; 42 on Group VIII soils; 
68 on Group IX soils; and 56 on Group X soils. It can be seen from this information 
that the farms of the area under consideration were situated on fair to poor wheat 
producing soil. 


Yield Variability Between Farms.—The wheat yields of the farms within each 
soil group were studied separately and the farms obtaining consistently low yields 
from year to year were segregated, as were the farms obtaining consistently high 
yields. It was found that in the majority of cases in each soil group, the farms 
with consistently low yields were situated in R.M. 280 and those with consistently 
high yields in R.M. 310. To eliminate this variability between municipalities, con- 
sistently low and high yielding farms for each soil group were picked within each 
rural municipality. A satisfactory number of records was not obtained for each soil 
group in R.M. 280 to give reliable wheat yield comparisons. However, the yearly 
wheat yield averages for the 1945-1949 period for low and high yielding farms in 
R.M. 310 were compared. The results are set out in the following table. 

The above figures represent yield averages for groups of farms picked as having 
consistently low yields or consistently high yields compared with the average farm 
yield for each soil group. The difference in average yields between the low yielding 
and the high yielding group of farms for the five year period average approxi- 
mately 10 bushels for Group V; 11 bushels for Group VI; 10 bushels for Group VII; 
14 bushels for Group VIII; 12 bushels for Group IX; and 10 bushels for Group X. 
This yield differential was between groups of farm situated on the same type of soil 
and within the same locality. Some of this large differential may have been due to 
climatic factors. However, no pronounced geographic bunching of low or high 
yielding farms was found within the municipal unit. This tended to indicate that 
most of the yield differential was due to factors other than soil and climate. With 
this situation in mind a detailed study of those farm practices most closely associated 
with wheat production was made. 


Farm Practices on High and Low Yielding Farms.—The most surprising informa- 
tion that came to light in this study was not the differences that showed up between 
practices but rather the high degree of similarity of practices between the farmers 
who got high yields and those who got low yields. This seems to indicate that it is 
not only ‘what’ practices are carried out, but ‘when’ and ‘how’ they are carried out, 


that is important. The management factor in regard to the little details may be more 
important than has been thought. 





1 These index ratings reflect mainly suitability for wheat growing with Regina Heavy Clay 
having a rating of 82. Group I includes all soils with a rating of 80 and over; Group II, 74-79; 
Group III, 68-73; Group IV, 62-67; Group V, 56-61; Group VI, 50-55; Group VII, 44-49; Group 
VIII, 38-43; Group IX, 32-37; and Group X includes all soils with a rating of 31 or less. 

°J. Mitchell, Soils Dept., Univ. of Saskatchewan, and H. C. Moss and J. S. Clayton, Dominion 
Dept. of Agriculture, Univ. of Saskatchewan. Saskatoon, Sask., Univ. of Saskatchewan, College 
of Agriculture. June 1944. 
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Table 1.—Wheat Yield Averages of Low and High ae Farms According to Soil Group 


Within R.M. 310 
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V low 14-0 10-5 | 10-0 14-0 14-3 
high 23-3 20-3 21-2 25-2 22-4 

VI low 8-0 10-0 7:8 6-5 13-2 
high 23-3 18-6 17-1 19-6 20-3 

VII low 14-7 14-2 9-0 12-6 eal 
high 30-0 PM Mer} 17-4 21-8 23-2 
VIII low 8-5 8-0 6-3 7-9 1 
high 28-0 23-0 18-2 19-6 22-0 
IX low 9-2 9-8 8-3 6-4 9-2 
high 21-8 18-8 16-8 22-0 anh 
x low 13-0 9-6 8-9 5-6 10-8 
high DO 19-8 18-4 18-0 17-1 




















While both groups of farmers seemed to favour the three- year rotation in this 
area, more of the farmers obtaining high yields modified their rotational practices to 
suit conditions prevalent in the spring, instead of sticking to a rigid type of rotation 
irrespective of moisture conditions in the seeding period. 

Most farmers carried out fall tillage previous to the summerfallow year. Very 
little difference in method or type of cultivation was noted in this case. However, 
the farmers with the high yields tended to use the cultivator and rod weeder more 
and the one-way disc less on summerfallow, than the farmers who got low yields. 

With respect to method of seeding, a higher percentage of farmers who got high 
yields used the drill for seeding, and they had a tendency to seed more heavily and 
perhaps not so deeply. Again, more of the farmers who got high yields modified 
seeding practices to take account of unusual spring conditions than did their neigh- 
bours with low yields. All the farmers who got high yields and most of those who 
got low yields grew Thatcher wheat, but more of those who got high yields made 
use of registered or first, second, or ‘gaia generation seed. 


In regard to soil drifting, the information showed that the farmers who got high 
yields had the smaller problem, yet they were on the same type of soil as the 
farmers who got low yields. A larger proportion of the high yielding farms had no 
soil drifting, or the drifting was less severe. No great difference in either the 
extent or kinds of control measures was noted between the two types of farms. 
However, if the high yielding farms had less severe drifting, and the survey points 
in this direction, there must have been a reason for it. Perhaps it was, in part, the 
thoroughness of control and perhaps these farmers tended to put slightly more 
emphasis on choice of implement, strip farming, field layout and choice of crop. Over 
and above this they had heavier yields and so had more stubble to protect their land. 


The most significant fact that emerged from this comparative study was that 
the farmers who got the high yields were much more aware of the value of main- 
taining the fertility and organic matter of their soils. This also may help to account 
for the small soil drifting problem on these farms. <A larger proportion of the 
farmers on the high yielding farms made use of barnyard manure, green manure and 
legumes and grasses for the express purpose of maintaining fertility and organic 
matter. Moreover, nearly all the farmers who consistently got the high yields used 
commercial fertilizers, while only slightly more than one-third of the farmers who 
got low yields did so. 

Taken as a whole, this study suggests that the broad patterns of farm manage- 
ment practised by farmers who got consistently high yields and by those who got 
consistently low yields were indeed similar but it also suggests that the farmers 
who paid attention to details of farm management were well rewarded. 
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A REPORT ON SETTLEMENT IN THE IRRIGATED ROLLING HILLS AREA OF 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA* 


HeaKe hOCOTL 


The progress made by the settlers of the Rolling Hills area in transforming an 
uninhabited dry land plain into an inhabited and productive farming region is a 
story of achievements. Three economic surveys made by the Economics Division in 
1941, 1945 and 1949 reveal the degree of their success. In an appraisal of these 
achievements, however, consideration must be given to the circumstances which 
attended this transformation. This is very important if the experience of the 
settlers of this area is to serve as guidance in the settlement of other newly estab- 
lished irrigation tracts. It is the purpose of this article to describe the progress of 
the settlers in the Rolling Hills area and then to comment on the circumstances 
associated with their achievements, 


“The Rolling Hills area lies in the southeastern corner of the Eastern Irrigation 
District and comprises about two townships of land. A low range of hills separates 
this area from the other irrigable parts of the Eastern Irrigation District. The land 
surface is quite level, the soil a fine sandy loam to a loam, and in general the whole 
block is very well suited physically to irrigation. To this level stretch of country, 
main irrigation canals had been extended in the early years of the development of 
the Eastern Irrigation District, but on account of the remoteness of the Rolling 
Hills area from railways, further development was retarded, until recent years. 


“Under an arrangement effected by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion with the Eastern Irrigation District, development was resumed in the late 
thirties, and settlement by farmers, chiefly from southern Saskatchewan, took place. 
This was part of the resettlement program which had as its main objective the 
re-establishment of farmers who had been victims of a combination of drouth and 
poor land in parts of southern Saskatchewan and Alberta.’ 


Evidence of Progress.—The agreement between the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration and the Eastern Irrigation District called for development of some 
25,000 acres in the Rolling Hills area. 


Growth of settlement is reflected in the increase in population and the number of 
farms. According to the Canada Census there were only 18 people living in the area 
in 1936. As a result of the settlement scheme the population was reported as 580 
in 1941 and 656 in 1946. In June, 1941, when the first study was conducted by the 
Economics Division, there were 104 resident farmers in the area. Two years earlier 
there had been fewer than five, and a year later, in 1942, there were 140 resident 
farmers. There were 150 farm units at the time of the 1945 survey, and according 
to the records of the Eastern Irrigation District there were 148 in 1948. 


The land easiest to irrigate was used first. As the former dry land farmers 
gained more experience in irrigation farming they increased their land holdings, 
bringing under water some of the rougher land which required extra levelling and 
floating. In 1941 the average farm comprised 177 acres and this was increased to 
190 acres in 1944 and to 270 acres in 1948. The irrigated cropland per farm also 
showed a substantial increase. The average farm had 130 acres irrigated in 1941, 
149 in 1944, and 190 acres in 1948. 


The increased land holdings created an increase in the operating investment in 
real estate and required an additional investment in machinery. The substantial 
increase in farm capital is seen in Table 1. The average investment in the farm 
has increased from $1,819 in 1941 to $16,927 in 1949. All capital items increased in 
value. In the first study the farmers owned no land as the agreement under which 
they settled provided that they rent for the first two years. Now, most of the 
farmers have purchased and almost completed paying for their land. A comparison 





For other articles on irrigation in Alberta which have appeared in The Economic Annalist, 
see: “Recent Trends in Farming in the Irrigated Areas of Alberta” by H. K. Scott, October 1950; 
“Historical Development of the Eastern Irrigation District” by L. K. Dunsmore, June 1950; 
“Postwar Trends in Specialty Crops for the Irrigated Areas of Alberta’ by A. J. Pyrch, and 
“Production and Marketing of Potatoes from the Irrigated Areas of Alberta’ by C. M. Kline, 
August 1949. 

? Excerpt from Farming in the Irrigation District of Alberta by C. C. Spence, B. H. Kristjanson, 
and J. L. Anderson. Technical Bulletin No. 161, Ottawa, Department of Agriculture, 1947, p. 50 
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of the average farm capital and of the liabilities indicates that the net worth of the 
farmers has increased considerably. In 1949 the average liabilities were $1,109 as 
compared with $753 in 1941. 

The adaptability of the settlers is exemplified by the manner in which they have 
changed their dry land cropping practices to those of the irrigation farmer. The 
wheat-summerfallow sequence of land use which had been the practice of the 
settlers from southwestern Saskatchewan was changed to the diversified crops and 
livestock combination of the irrigation areas of Alberta. The change in land use 
was immediate, although in the first two or three years the settlers grew only a 
small acreage of the crops especially adapted to irrigation. Due to their limited 
working capital the settlers’ first consideration was to obtain a cash crop, and so the 
greater portion of their prepared land was seeded to flax and wheat. In 1940 the 
average farm had 63 acres of flax, 39 acres of wheat, 16 acres of oats, four acres of 
barley and two acres of other crops. 

By 1944 a larger variety of crops were grown and less emphasis was placed on 
the cash crops. Compared to flax and wheat the acreage of coarse grains had 
increased. Farms averaged only 10 acres of flax and 33 acres of wheat, but 40 acres 
of oats, 18 acres of barley, and 19 acres of alfalfa in addition to four acres of field 
peas and 11 acres of other crops. The comparatively high acreage of coarse grains 


Table 1.— Operators’ Average Investment in the Main Items of Farm Capital and Farm Net Worth,: 
Rolling Hills Area, 1941, 1945, and 1949 
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_ 2 Other capital investments such as savings, life insurance, bonds, etc., even though they are considered to be of little 
significance, would have to be added to the farm capital to obtain the Operator’s Net Worth. 


was due in part to the relatively high prices of hogs at the time. The 1943 to 1944 
period was one of the most profitable in hog production. 

With the rise in wheat and flax prices relative to hogs in 1948 as compared to 
the earlier period, there was a reduction in the number of hogs on these farms and a 
smaller acreage of coarse grains. There was, nevertheless, a variety of crops grown 
with a noticeable increase in the alfalfa and field pea acreage. The average farm 
at this time had 54 acres of flax, 40 acres of wheat, 20 acres of barley, 29 acres of 
alfalfa, and 12 acres of field peas. 

At the start the settlers had only the few head of livestock they had brought 
with them. On the average farm there were about five cows with a complementary 
number of young stock per farm, as well as a sow which farrowed once or twice 
during the year. The study conducted in 1949 showed a decrease in hogs, as already 
indicated, but a marked increase in the number of cattle to an average of seven or 
eight cows and four or five other cattle per farm. The horse population declined to 
about four horses per farm on the average in 1949. An increase in the use of tractors 
as the source of farm power has accompanied this downward trend in horse numbers. 

The earning power of the farm increased with its development. The return to 
the average farm operator for his labour, management, and capital averaged $1,891 
in 1949 compared to $1,413 in 1945 and $192 in 1941. 


Circumstances of Setilement.—The terms on which land was secured by the 
settlers from the Eastern Irrigation District are as follows. A two-year lease option 
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was given the farmer when he selected his land. A nominal rental of $10 per year 
was charged for two years. In addition for the first year the farmer paid one-half 
the water rate based on his irrigable acreage. After the first year he was required 
to pay the full rate on the irrigated acreage. 

When the settler purchased the farm unit the contract terms required one-fifth 
of the purchase price to be paid in cash and the balance to be paid over a twelve- 
year period. The yearly payments were set at five per cent of the principal each 
year for the first eight years and then ten per cent for the succeeding four years. 
Interest at the rate of five per cent was charged only on overdue payments. 

While the price of land was set at $10 per irrigable acre, the purchase contract 
of the settlers with the Eastern Irrigation District called for a total payment on 
principal of eight dollars per irrigable acre. A credit of two dollars per acre was 
allowed by the District in lieu of repaying an advance (amounting to $50,000 on the 
whole project) made by the Prairie’ Farm Rehabilitation Administration for breaking 
100 acres per quarter, which was the unit size of each holding. In addition the 
settler contracted to pay one dollar per acre for the non-irrigable land on the 
quarter-section. About one-half the settlers had contracted to purchase their farms 
at the end of the second year and most of the others took up a purchase contract 
within the next year or so. 

The terms under which the area was settled will appear today to have been 
very advantageous for the settlers. It must be remembered, however, that the 
arrangements and prices were set in the late thirties when depressed economic 
conditions were still being experienced. It is certain that the settlers would not 
have been able to meet the contracted payments as readily during the first years 
if the prices of their produce had not increased. 

In any appraisal of the Rolling Hills settlement one notes that the settlers moved 
from a state of abject poverty to one of comparative plenty. The success of the 
scheme was astounding and can in part be attributed to the perseverance and deter- 
mination of the settlers. However, the timing of the enterprise also played a large 
part in the rapid development of the settlement and in the accumulation of assets 
by its settlers. This was due to the continued rise in prices of farm products 
resulting in a comparatively higher than average net farm income, since the costs 
of the commodities and services used by the farmers responded more slowly to the 
stimulus of increased demand. 

Another factor that aided the scheme in no small way was the fact that the 
settlement was part of a well organized existing irrigation district. Experienced 
administrators guided the settlement through many situations that would have been 
difficult for a new district. The fact that the settlement was part of an established 
district had an additional advantage in that it is quite likely the settlers paid a lower 
water charge than they would have if they had been members of an entirely new 
district. 

It was the policy of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the 
Eastern Irrigation District administration to place a farmer experienced in irrigation 
on one quarter of each section. The settlers who came from the dry land areas 
consider this policy of considerable value as it enabled them to have an immediate 
neighbour experienced in the use of water and from whom they could learn many 
recommended practices. 

Appraisal.—The Rolling Hills settlement scheme has passed from the pioneering 
stage to one of growth and development. Two types of agriculture are evolving 
which are comparable to the types found in the Eastern Irrigation District as a 
whole. These are represented by the crop-type farms and the livestock-type farms. 
The crop type may be characterized as obtaining most of its income from the sale of 
field crops and selling only a few head of livestock and a relatively small quantity 
of livestock products. The livestock enterprise is secondary and supplementary to 
crop production. The livestock farm, on the other hand, receives the larger part of 
its income from the sale of livestock and livestock products. Crops having a high 
acre unit value, usually referred to as speciality crops and associated with high 
earnings in irrigation farming, are, in the Eastern Irrigation District, generally 
limited to the production of pea seed and the small seeds such as alfalfa and alsike 
clover. The acreage in canning crops has been of little importance to date. 

The problems of the Rolling Hills settlers today are the same as those which 
confront the Eastern Irrigation District farmers in general. One of these is the need 
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for wider markets which will permit them to expand their production of speciality 
crops and obtain increased revenue. Three other nearby districts, namely the Taber, 
the St. Mary-Milk River, and the Lethbridge Northern, are in a more favourable 
situation with respect to the growing of specality crops. There is no sugar refinery 
accessible to the Eastern Irrigation District and only limited facilities for processing 
canning crops. 

The relatively high incomes enjoyed by the Rolling Hills farmers in late years 
cannot be expected in a period of more normal price-cost relationships if the settlers 
continue with the types of farming which have characterized the settlement to date. 
The possibility of growing more specialty crops without processing facilities is 
definitely limited. Nevertheless, with proper management, the settlers can continue 
to enjoy an income and level of living far above those experienced on the dry land 
from whence they came. 

Further evidence of the success of the Rolling Hills settlement scheme may be 
had by a journey through the area. One can see new farmsteads, good school houses, 
improved roads, an active business center, and trees planted by the settlers. Of 
great significance is the high morale and optimism of the settlers. 


IMPROVING EFFICIENCY THROUGH QUEBEC BETTER-FARMING 
COMPETITIONS 


A. GOSSELIN and R. CHOQUETTE 


Two previous articles! presented the results of a study of the organization and an 
appraisal of the effectiveness of Quebec Better-Farming Competitions as a means of 
increasing farmers’ efficiency. That study covered changes in financial returns and 
in crop and livestock output on farms participating in these competitions within the 
five-year period during which they were under the supervision of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture. 

In this article an appraisal is made of the changes in physical output which took 
place on these farms both during the five-year period in which the competitions were 
carried on and in the period following their completion. 

This information is based on 171 farm records obtained in three areas of Quebec. 
During the summer of 1948, 40 records were obtained in the area lying south-west 
of Quebec city including the counties of Dorchester, Lotbiniére, Nicolet and Mégantic 
and 61 records were taken in nine counties south of Montreal. In 1949, 70 records 
were collected in the counties of Two-Mountains, Montcalm, Joliette and Berthier 
located in the area between Montreal and Three Rivers. Between 1934 and 1945 a 
total of 582 farms had participated in Better-farming Competitions in these three 
areas. 

The data used for the first and fifth years of the competitions represent the 
average for all competitors regardless of the time these competitions were held. 
The averages thus obtained cover several years. The data used in the follow-up 
survey of the areas south of Quebec and south of Montreal are for the crop-year 
1947-1948 with the exception of the data on grain production. The grain crop of 
1947-48 having been a general failure in the Province of Quebec it was deemed 
advisable to use the 1946-47 grain crop figures instead, although the grain crop of 
that year was also a below-average crop in the area south of Montreal. The data 
collected in the area between Montreal and Three Rivers are for the crop year 
1948-1949. 

Land Use.—On most farms studied in the three areas there were only minor 
changes in the use of land and the kind of crops grown for the period under con- 
sideration. When a competition is organized, each farm selected is surveyed and 
divided into fields on which a crop rotation suitable to the type of farming, kind of 
soil, machinery and the farm labour available is agreed upon. Thus the adjustments 
which may be made in the following years are unlikely to be very important 
(Table 1). 


1“Better Farm Management Practices Through Demonstration”. The Economic Annalist. 
February 1949. p. 12. “Quebec Better-Farming Competitions”. The Economic Annalist. June 
1949. p.. 68. 
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Table 1.— Utilization of Farm Land, 171 Farms, Quebec Better-Farming Competitions 
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A few farmers purchased or rented additional land. This contributed to the 
slight increase in the average size of the 171 farms studied which was 121.4 acres 
the first year, 122.5 acres the fifth year and 123.7 acres at the time of the study. 


Acreage in Crops.—The average crop acreage on these farms increased from 
57.4 acres during the first year of competitions to 61.8 acres the fifth year and to 
62.7 acres in the year of the study. The permanent pasture improvement program 
followed in these competitions makes possible the use of more tillable land for crop 
production. The acreage in grain-crop per farm was 1.5 acres greater the fifth 





year than the first year and remained about the same at the time of the follow-up - 


survey. The shift from straight oats or barley production to mixed grain is also 
a part of the program recommended in these competitions. It has been found that 
higher yields of mixed grain are produced on most types of soils. The increase in 
crop acreage on these farms is mainly due to the increase in forage crops, particularly 
hay. 


Table 2.—Acreage in Crops, Yields per Acre and Production per Farm, 171 Farms, Quebec 
Better-Farming Competitions 
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Crop Yields.—An average increase of 2.8 bushels of oats, 4.6 bushels of barley 
and 4.7 bushels of mixed grain per acre was recorded on these farms from the first 
to the fifth year. Due to a below-average crop in the area south of Montreal in 
1946, a decrease in the average yields of grain crops was recorded at the time of 
the survey. 

Between the first and fifth years of the competitions the total production of grain 
increased by 20.5 per cent. 

The yield of hay (egumes and grasses) increased by 33 per cent between the 
first year of the competitions and the follow-up survey. As a result of both a 
greater acreage and higher yields, the average hay production on these farms 
increased from 36.2 tons to 52.6 tons, an increase of 45.3 per cent. 

The production of other forage crops—corn, roots, oats-peas-vetch—increased 
by 45 per cent. While the acreage in corn and roots is not large on most farms it 
provides an important source of roughage on some farms, particularly in the area 
south of Montreal. 

Changes in Output of Digestible Nutrients.—To assess and measure the changes 
in crop output which occurred on these farms, the total crop production was reduced 
to a basis of total digestible nutrients and expressed in pounds or tons per farm 
(Table 3). 





Table 3.—Grain and Forage Crop Production per Farm in Pounds of Total Digestible Nutrients, 
171 Farms, Quebec Better-Farming Competitions 
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Ist Year 5th Year 
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Total digestible nutrients per acre (lb.).. 1,035 1,259 1, 284 + 224 a 25 














The output of digestible nutrients per farm was 30.5 per cent greater the fifth 
year than the first year and 6 per cent greater at the time of the study than the 
fifth year. 

This increase in the total production of digestible nutrients resulted from both a 
larger acreage and higher yields of various crops. To measure the changes which 
occurred in the total production of digestible nutrients on these farms, it would be 
necessary to include in these figures the digestible nutrients production in the form 
of pasture, but these data are not available. However, the changes in the carrying 
capacity or in the number of animal units per farm and the number of tillable acres 
per animal unit may serve as a measure of progress in crop and pasture output 
since the number of animal units kept on a mixed farm is closely related to the 
pasture carrying capacity. This is shown in Table 4. 

On mixed farms such as those included in these competitions the livestock 
output, the carrying capacity and the milk production are, perhaps, better measures 
of farm efficiency and progress than crop output. For livestock and milk production 
are not affected by the climatic conditions to the same extent as crops are from year 
to year or for a given period of years. Of course the livestock output, the carrying 
capacity and the milk production may also be greatly influenced by the amount of 
feed bought off the farm. 

Livestock Outpuit.—The number of animal units per farm (Table 4) increased 
from 19.3 the first year to 23.5 the fifth year and to 23.7 the year of the study. The 
number of cattle animal units on these farms was mostly responsible for the increased 
livestock output during various periods of time under consideration. Hog and 
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Table 4.—Animal Units per Farm and per 100 Acres Tillable Land, 171 Farms, Quebec 
Better-Farming Competitions 
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poultry production fluctuate from year to year to a larger degree than milk produc- 
tion according to variations in supply and prices of feed, and to the relationship of 
pork prices and of feed prices. Pigs and poultry may be raised and fattened almost 
entirely on purchased feed, while cows are mostly fed on home-grown feed— 
roughage and pasture. Also it is not as easy to get into or out of the dairy business 
as it is to get into or out of the pig or poultry business. 


The carrying capacity, measured by the number of tillable acres required per 
animal unit, increased from the first year to the fifth year and remained the same 
at the time of the study—4.5 tillable acres were required per animal unit the first 
year as compared with 3.7 acres the year of the study. 

Milk Production.—The 24 per cent increase in milk production per farm between 
the year of the competitions and the follow-up survey was due to an increase of 1.8 
cows per farm and an increase of 409 pounds of milk per cow (Table 5). 

In conclusion it may be said that this study of farm efficiency and progress of a 
certain number of farmers who participated in better-farming competitions indicates 
that, on the average, material progress was accomplished when measured in terms 
of crop production, livestock output and land carrying capacity. The progress made 


Table 5.—Milk Production per Cow, per Farm and per 100 Acres Tillable Land, 171 Farms, 
Quebec Better-Farming Comnetitions 
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from the first year to the fifth year of competitions appears to be more striking than 
that made thereafter. This can be explained by the fact that a farmer starting at a 
low level may raise substantially the productivity of his land, increase his livestock 
output and milk production through better planning, better soil cultivation practices 
and better management—all factors over which he has a certain control. When he 
has reached a certain degree of efficiency the factors over which the farmer has less 
control or no control at all—climatic and economic factors—make his further progress 
more difficult. Again, among these farmers there were some who were already 
following the system of farming recommended in these competitions, and they made 
only minor adjustments which could not result in very marked improvements. 

In any case, any farmer who participated in these competitions has a fair idea 
of the changes which occurred on his own farm. He is, therefore, in a better position 
to make the necessary adjustments, with a view to correcting the weaknesses of his 
farming system. 
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and even for the maintenance of the standard of living of the Middle East. Popula- 
tion is growing rapidly, and living conditions can be improved only if national 
income is greatly expanded. Throughout most of the region such an expansion can 
be brought about mainly through agricultural development, including both increased 
productivity and improvement in the rural economy. The evidence suggests that 
there are many possibilities for such agricultural development, and the governments 
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of the region are currently engaged in a number of specific projects which should 
increase production. The expansion of agriculture in addition to directly raising 
living standards, could help to enlarge the internal market for industry. The 
development of industry would, by meeting some of the needs of agriculture, lessen 
the strain on the balance of payments. Such developments might in turn enlarge 
both private and governmental resources and so permit further efforts. If it were 
also possible to attract foreign capital for the promotion of such development 
projects, the governments could further increase these efforts. 
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graphic situation of Africa. A final chapter discusses recent government-sponsored 
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territory in Africa. The text of the report is accompanied by 70 tables and one map. 
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The business man, the farmer, the consumer, the wage-earner and the economist 
are all concerned with index numbers. It is an important statistical tool used by 
the policy maker as well as by the research worker. The index number is not only 
often misunderstood but often misused. Therefore a book on the subject is useful. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part I, The Measurement of Prices and 
Quantity Change and Part II, Current Construction Methods and Their Shortcomings. 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(ec) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

({) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION, 1951 


Year-End Review.’—The Gross National 
Product of Canada in 1951 will be close 
to $21 billion, an increase of at least 16 
per cent over that of 1950. <A _ strong 
demand prevailed in most sectors of the 
Canadian economy throughout the year. 
This demand was the result of inter- 
national developments associated with 
the Korean hostilities and of the expan- 
sion in defence activities in the western 
countries. This increased activity created 
a pressure on our productive resources 
and was accompanied by rising prices. 
Both wholesale and retail prices reached 
an all-time high during the first six 
months of the year. By mid-year, how- 
ever, most wholesale prices showed some 
weakening. The general price level rose 
over 10 per cent since 1950 but the total 
national physical output is estimated at 
only six per cent above the output for 
1950. 

The aggregate volume of industrial 
production rose by about 12 per cent but 
there was some shift among the industrial 
sectors. Greater emphasis was placed on 
basic and heavy durable goods industries, 
because of the requirements of the Cana- 
dian defence program and the increase in 
demand from military and civilian sectors 
in other countries. But this defence 
atmosphere also contributed to some 
stimulation in the soft goods and service 
industries. 

The actual cash made available for de- 
fence in Canada in the present fiscal year 
amounts to about $1:9 billion. However, 
there has been some lag in the spending 
of these funds and actual outlays are not 
likely to exceed five or six per cent of 
the Gross National Product. Defence 
expenditures in 1950 amounted to less 
than three per cent of the G.N.P. The 
increased tempo of defence activities 
absorbs an increasing amount of available 
resources but has not affected the avail- 
ability of civilian supplies. The impact 
of these activities falls primarily on 
construction and heavy industries. 

All income components of the G.N.P. 
reflect the high level of economic activity 
prevailing during 1951. For the first six 
months of the year, labour income was 
about 17 per cent higher than for the 
corresponding six months of 1950. This 
higher income resulted from a combina- 





1 Based on a review of the domestic situation 
presented in the October, 1951 issue of The 
Current Review of Agricultural Conditions in 
Canada. 


tion of higher wage rates and higher 
employment. Along with higher wage 
rates, an increase im average hours of 
work contributed to a higher income. For 
the year as a whole the number of em- 
ployed persons will have increased by 
about three or four per cent, and total 
salaries and wages will be about 15 per 
cent higher than in 1950. 

Larger crops, high prices, and large 
total participation payments for wheat 
and coarse grains will bring agriculture’s 
contribution to the G.N.P. to a level 
almost 30 per cent higher than in 1950. 
This is the major change in the distri- 
bution of the national income, occurring 
in 1951. Farm income will be the highest 
on record. 

There are variations im income in- 
creases for other types of business. 
Interest and dividends appear to be a 
little higher. Rents are still rising and 
corporate profits are reflecting a steady 
volume of business and price increases. 

Higher incomes mean aé_e substantial 
increase in the tax base for the higher 
1951 tax rates. Nevertheless, personal 
disposable income will probably be 14 
onl rper cent: higher’ than? in)1950,)in 
spite of the proportionately greater share 
of the private income being absorbed by 
taxes. 

Investment expenditures also reflect 
the changes in economic patterns brought 
about by the preparedness program. 
Anticipated capital expenditures exceed 
the 1950 figure by 20 per cent. At least 
half of this increase is attributable to 
higher prices. The increases are in those 
sectors which are more vital to national 
defence. The volume of expenditures on 
residential housing is decreasing con- 
siderably. On the other hand, the manu- 
facturing sector is witnessing the most 
important increases in investment. Gov- 
ernment outlays will have increased by 
29 per cent since 1950, largely as a result 
of the larger volume of defence construc- 
tion. 

Canada’s total foreign trade in the 
first nine months of 1951 totalled $5,960,- 
200,000 or $1,452,500,000 more than in 
the corresponding period of 1950. Both 
imports and exports reached record levels. 
Imports climbed to $3,142,000,000 from 
$2,259,500,000 in the nine-month period 
last year, an increase of $882,500,000 
while exports climbed $570,000,000 to 
$2,818,200,000 from $2,248,200,000. This 
lends emphasis to the official estimates 
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placing Canada’s foreign trade in 1951 
at about $8,500,000,000, the highest value 
in history. 

The deficit in the commodity account 
stands at $323,800,000 but it is expected 
that it will be narrowed to about $250,- 
000,000 by the end of the year. This 
deficit reflects Canada’s heavier buying 
in the United States and the pronounced 
increase in Canada’s imports in 1951 is 
the result of a heavy program of capital 
expansion, increased defence require- 
ments, and high income levels. 

During the nine-month period total 
trade with Britain reached $783,200,000, 
the highest total for any similar period 
since the end of the last World War and 
$147,000,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. Canada sold Britain 
$447,700,000 worth of goods and her 
imports from Britain were valued at 
$335,500,000 leaving a surplus of $112,- 
200,000. This is about double the $55,- 
500,000 realized in the first nine months 
of 1950. 

This favourable balance was not suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the deficit in 
trade with the United States. This deficit 
totalled $429,800,000 which is about six 
times higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1950. Total trade with that 
country reached $3,864,100,000. Exports 
were valued at $1,717,100,000 and imports 
at $2,146,900,000. 

Funds available for consumer spending 
are at least 14 or 15 per cent higher 
than in 1950 and personal expenditures 
on consumer goods and services will be 
about 12 per cent higher than in 1950. 
The first quarter of the year was marked 
by a wave of buying in anticipation of 
shortages and higher prices. By mid-year 
this scare-buying had subsided and the 
decrease in consumer purchases was 
accentuated by the government policy on 
the restriction of non-essential buying. 
Retail prices rose at a faster rate than 
incomes and this also tended to limit buy- 
ing. For the year as a whole consumer 
prices will be about 10 per cent higher 
than during 1950. 

The number of employed persons will 
be about three or four per cent greater 
than in 1950. For the year, unemploy- 
ment will amount to about two per cent 
of the total labour force. Important shifts 
have taken place in the distribution of 
workers among industries. The most 
important of these was the shift between 
the agricultural and non-agricultural 
segments of the labour force. Between 
August 1950 and August 1951 the non- 


agricultural segment increased by 160,000 
to 4,331,000 while the agricultural seg- 
ment fell by 63,000 to 1,090,000. 

Farm Income.—Cash and net farm 
income in 1951, including Canadian 
Wheat Board payments on crops from 
previous years, will likely reach an all- 
time high. However, a large part of 
the western grain crop remains to be 
harvested or threshed. Most of the crop 
now lying under snow will be harvested 
next spring but its quality will be re- 
duced. Delivery quotas have a restraining 
effect on grain marketings and: the huge 
crop will provide a substantial addition 
to the farm-held inventories at the end 
of the year. During the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1950, the Canadian Wheat 
Board paid out a total of $182-6 million. 
Payments were made in connection with 
the 1945-1949 wheat crops inclusive and 
adjustment payments were made in 
accordance with the upward adjustment 
in the initial prices of wheat, oats, and 
barley made effective February 1, 1951 
and retroactive to August 1, 1950. Partici- 
pation payments on grains marketed 
during the 1950-51 crop year total $105 
million. 

Cash income from livestock will be 
considerably higher than in 1950. Declines 
in marketings will be offset by the high 
prices. Higher prices for cattle and 
calves will easily overcome the antici- 
pated decline in marketings while smaller 
marketings of sheep and lambs. will 
bring lower returns. Income from 
the sale of hogs will be well above the 
1950 level because of higher average 
prices and anticipated slightly higher 
marketings. Dairy products will also 
account for a larger income than in 1950, 
because of higher prices. Prices for eggs 
have been well above the 1950 level and 
hatchings up to the end of June were 
about 25 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. 

Estimates indicate that farm operating 
expenses will be higher in 1951 but their 
advances will not have been as rapid as 
the rise in farm income. Feed outlays are 
not expected to differ greatly from those 
of 1950. Price changes were not signifi- 
cant and the increase in purchases was 
limited by the heavy feed grain crops. 

Stocks of farm-held grains at the end 
of the year will be substantially above 
those of 1950. Livestock numbers are 
also expected to be higher because of 
increasing farrowings and the retention of 
other livestock for further FIA Beg or 
breeding purposes. 
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Preliminary estimates indicate that 
total agricultural production in Canada 
will come close to the record output of 
1942 and will likely exceed the 1950 
figure by more than 15 per cent. The 
gain in production is largely attributable 
to the large grain crops in Western 
Canada. 





Farm Prices.—During the first nine 
months of 1951 the index of farm prices 
of agricultural products climbed to higher 
levels than during the corresponding 
period of 1950. Higher prices for live- 
stock, dairy products, poultry and eggs 
more than offset lower prices for grains 
and potatoes. In January 1951, the index 
stood at 261-1 as against 244-8 for the 
same month a year earlier. Influenced 
largely by advancing livestock prices, the 
index rose almost without interruption 
until it reached a new record high of 
294-3 in July, 26-2 points above the level 
attained in July 1950. In August the index 
declined by almost 10 points below the 
July level, the first significant decline 
in the index since October 1950. The 
decline continued in September, the index 
for the month being 282-8. This drop 
was due principally to lower advance 
payments for grains in western Canada 
and a decline in livestock prices, particu- 
larly hog prices. The western grain price 
used in the construction of this index 
since August 1950, relates to advance 
payments only. From August 1950 to 
July 1951, advance payments consisted 
of initial prices plus interim payments. 
For August 1951, they consisted of initial 
prices only. Initial prices payable during 
the crop year 1951-52 are similar to those 
paid during the 1950-51 season except 
for barley, the initial price of which is 
three cents above the 1950-51 level. 
Subsequent participation payments will 
be added to these prices and the index 
revised upward. The index is not expected 
to regain the high July level during the 
remainder of the year. It is anticipated 
that the annual average will be about 
five to ten per cent above that of a year 
ago. 


Little difficulty was experienced with 
the marketing of surplus agricultural 
products during the major part of 1951 
except for potatoes and apples. Never- 
theless the government had to support 
the prices of a few products. The Agri- 
cultural Prices Support Board was 
directed by the government to exericse 
some measure of price control in the sale 
of the Board’s stocks of 1950 Canadian 
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butter and of imported butter. 
products under price supports 
potatoes, cheese, eggs and bacon. 

Economic Controls.—With the prospec- 
tive increase in defence activities and 
world shortages of essential materials it 
became necessary for Canada to institute 
direct controls designed to protect its 
own supplies of these scarce materials 
and to allocate them to essential needs 
and uses. In April 1951 the Essential 
Materials (Defence) Act of September 
1950 was superseded by the Defence 
Production Act. The latter Act gave the 
government wide powers concerning the 
control of essential materials, and created 
a new department called the Department 
of Defence Production. Certain controls 
were transferred from the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and new controls 
were established. The principal controls 
now in effect cover steel, non-ferrous 
metals, chemicals, newsprint and wood- 
pulp. 

The Canadian fiscal and monetary 
policy is an instrument which enables 
the government to adopt measures de- 
signed to provide indirect controls. To 
balance the budget and restrain inflation- 
ary forces, the Minister of Finance in his 
budget speech of April 1951 imposed a 
20 per cent surcharge on both the cor- 
porate and the personal income taxes. 
The sales tax was raised from eight to 
10 per cent and the excise taxes on house- 
hold appliances, automobiles, jewellery, 
tobacco and other goods were increased. 
In order to provide a deterrent to non- 
essential capital investment the privilege 
of claiming depreciation for tax purposes 
on newly acquired assets was deferred 
for a period of four years, except for 
certain approved types of assets. 

To curb the expansion in bank credit, 
the Canadian banks, in 1951, agreed to 
adopt more conservative lending policies. 
This has the direct effect of controlling 
the increase in the aggregate volume of 
bank loans and bank holdings of non- 
government securities. 

Consumer credit regulations were 
stiffened in March 1951 and there is some 
indication that the rapid increase of con- 
sumer credit outstanding in 1950 has 
levelled off during 1951. In February 
1951 the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation discontinued the additional 
“one-sixth” loan which it had been offer- 
ing to home builders and later raised the 
rate of interest on mortgage loans made 
jointly by C.M.H.C. and financial institu- 
tions, in line with market rates. In 
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October special measures were announced. 
to assist financing of housing in defence 
areas, and provision was made for some 
reduction in down payments on homes 
financed jointly with or directly by 
GVO: 

Current Economic Developments.—Can- 
ada’s_ official cost-of-living index has 
risen to a new high. The index for 
November 1, 1951 was 191-2 (1935-39— 
100), a gain of 20-5 points since November 
den 1950: 

The general index number of whole- 
sale prices (1935-39=100) fell to 239-6 
in October from 240-1 in September, 
241-5 in August and 244-2 in July. The 
October index is the lowest this year 
since February when it stood at 238-5. 
In October 1950 the index was 220-0. 

Canada’s domestic exports to all coun- 
tries in October amounted to $371,- 
000,000 or $55,800,000 more than in the 
corresponding month of 1950. The cumu- 
lative value for the ten months ending 
in October was $3,155,600,000, or $619,- 
800,000 more than in the similar period 
in 1950. 

Domestic exports to the United States 
in October were valued at $207,132,000 
as compared with $204,436,000 in October 
1950. The cumulative value for the first 
ten months of the year was $1,898,474,000, 
while the value for the first ten months 
of 1950 was $1,637,518,000. However, 
there were marked increases in shipments 
to the United Kingdom, Latin America, 
and Europe. Exports to the United King- 
dom totalled $63,960,000 in October as 
compared with $47,707,000 in October 
1951. The total value for the first ten 
months of the year was $510,329,000, an 
increase of $118,554,000 over the cor- 
responding period of 1950. For the same 
ten-month period exports to Europe 
amounted to $273,374,000 in 1951 and 
$155,280,000 in 1950, and exports to Latin 
America amounted to $153,013,000 in 1951 
and $116,685,000 in 1950. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets rose from 
249-3 for the week of September 28 to 
255-4 for the week of October 26. The 
index for field products rose from 168-8 
to 178-5 while the index for animal 
products moved from 329-8 to 332-4. 

For all Canada the composite price 
index of commodities and services used 
by farmers, including living costs, (1935- 
39=100) stood at 222-7 in August as com- 
pared with 203-4 a year earlier. The 
index for farm family living costs was 


214-7 as compared with 180-7 a year 
previously. The farm wage rates index 
rose to 457-3 from 401-2. The farm 
operating equipment and materials index 
for Canada moved to 207-7 from a level 
of 194-3 in August 1950. 

Manufacturing activity was slower at 
the beginning of September than at the 
beginning of August. Losses recorded in 
Ontario more than offset the moderate 
advances in other provinces. Industrial 
disputes continued to affect some indus- 
tries. On the whole little change was wit- 
nessed in logging, mining, and trade, but 
advances were recorded in construction, 
transportation, storage, and communica- 
tions. 

During the three months from June 
to August the average volume of manufac- 
turing production in Canada exceeded the 
level of the corresponding period in 1950 
by more than four per cent. The average 
gain for the first five months of the year 
was about 14 per cent. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index of total indus- 
trial production stood at 204-3 in August 
1951, a gain of more than seven per cent 
over the level of August 1950. 

Industrial employment, payrolls, and 
average weekly wages and salaries reach- 
ed record levels at September 1st. The 
general index number of employment, 
on the 1939 base, stood at 185-0 as com- 
pared with 184-3 at August 1 and 174-1 
a year previously. The payrolls index 
was 399-1 as compared with 394-0 a 
month earlier, and 328-0 on September 
1, 1950. Average weekly earnings rose 
to $50.61, an increase of 45 cents from 
August, and $6.44 from a year ago. 

Department store sales in Canada 
Geclined eight per cent in September. 
They totalled $72,420,000 as compared 
with $78,320,000 in the same month in 
1950. During the first nine months of the 
year sales rose five per cent to $598,980,- 
000 from $571,930,000 in the similar 
period of the previous year. According to 
preliminary figures, sales declined three 
per cent during October as compared with 
October 1950. 

The number of dwellings on which 
starts were made in September 1951 was 
59,0388 as compared with 10,245 a year 
earlier. The total for the nine months 
ending September 1951 was 57,587 as 
against 71,945 for the corresponding 
period of 1950. Completions in September 
totalled 7,002 or 891 less than a year 
earlier and the total for the nine months 
was 957,805 as compared to 59,431 for 
the first nine months of 1950. 
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EGG AND POULTRY PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
1948-1949, PART I 


R. H. CAMPBELL 


Poultrymen! of British Columbia produced slightly more than 12 per cent 
of the total gross value of agricultural production of the Province for 1949.2 
Valued at farm prices, the eggs and poultry meat totalled $17-3 million. The 
volume of production was 29-8 million dozen of eggs and 10-3 million pounds 
of fowl and chicken, and the value $13-9 million and $3-4 million respectively.® 

During 1949, as a result of the expiration in December, 1948, of the 
contract covering the sale of eggs to the British Ministry of Food, the poultry 
industry of British Columbia, which had expanded in the previous years in 
response to this export market, experienced a period of sudden contraction 
and the consequent return to production mainly for the domestic market. This 
curtailment of production is evident by comparing the value of production 
for 1947, at $18-2 million, with that for 1949 at $17-3 million.4 The shift in 


the production of eggs for export to production for the domestic market is 
shown in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Production, Imports and Exports of Eggs, 1947 and 19492 


waa, 


7 Vere 1947 | 1949 





1,000 dozen 
BLOG UGH OIE. eee etary vies POUT eettty get “bs te LI to Bp 34, 890 629,824 
Fite Pet rien: cecnndex tareaeat Ain inp Peon. nach tk 119 1,997 
Petal Avallablenvet GH0t... ..2OO]%, MOLY 107 ay BPS. EN, 35,009 $1,821 
RESO? ES arretes Me pits? see tions - z18br2. Fravecoiepiae! -ecoravorwaiehies Ye, Aeeoren 9,153 I, 289 
Used in British Columbia........................................ 25,856 30,588 


® Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics Report of the British Columbia Department of Agriculture, 
> Subject to revision. 


Although the exports of eggs did not entirely disappear, they dropped 7-9 
million dozen in 1949 as compared with 1947. However, over the same period, 
imports increased by 1:9 million dozen and the quantity of eggs used in the 
Province also increased by 4:7 million dozen. The net result of the re- 
adjustment was that production was less than consumption by three-quarters 
of a million dozen in 1949. On the other hand, in 1947 production exceeded 
consumption by 9-0 million dozen, or approximately the quantity exported. 


General Description of the Poultry Industry.—Poultry production in 
British Columbia is concentrated mainly in the Lower Fraser Valley and the 
agricultural areas along the east coast of Vancouver Island. Within these areas, 
particularly in the Fraser Valley, a large proportion of the poultry farms is 
located on the uplands of light sandy and gravelly soils that are less suitable 
for dairy and other types of farming requiring a more fertile soil, such as 
occurs in the lowlands. Commercial poultry enterprises in these areas are 
operated on three general types of farms: 


(1) specialized poultry farms with no other farm or non-farm income of 
importance; 





1 Excluding producers of turkeys, geese and ducks. 

2? Total gross value of agricultural production of British Columbia in 1949 was $140 
million. Agricultural Statistics Report, 1949. British Columbia Dept. of Agriculture (Statistics 
Branch), Victoria, B.C., The King’s Printer. 1950. p. 14. 

3 Canada Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Production 
of Poultry and Eggs in Canada. 1949. pp. 4, 24-25. 

# Canada Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Production 
of Poultry and Eggs in Canada. 1947. pp. 3, 7, 11-12. 
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(2) part-time farms having a smail to medium size poultry enterprise, specialized 
in the sense that other farm income is small, but with non-farm income 
often amounting to as much as or more than farm income; they are operated 
usually by persons in semi-retirement or who have full-time occupations 
other than farming; 

(3) mixed farms on which a small to medium size poultry enterprise, that may 
or may not be the main enterprise, is combined with other farm enterprises, 
such as small fruits or dairy, and operated by full-time farmers. 

Though not included in this study, a number of breeder-hatchery farms are 
operated in these areas. 

Feed and supply companies have branches in all towns and deliver orders 
to the farm for a small charge. Many of them employ a trained fieldman. 
Wholesale egg and poultry dealers operate an “at the farm” pick-up service 
on a weekly basis and at a shorter interval if necessary. Electricity is available 
to most of the farms in all districts. 


Scope and Method of the Study.—The areas covered by this study were 
the Lower Fraser Valley, with the exception of.the districts flooded in the spring 
of 1948, and the agricultural areas along the east coast of Vancouver Island. 
Farms having less than 200 layers at October 1, 1948, were not included, since, 
by definition, they were classed as non-commercial poultry enterprises. Detailed 
data for the operation of the poultry enterprise were obtained by the account 
book method for the year October 1, 1948 to September 30, 1949. A total of 228 
account books were opened at the beginning of the year on farms selected at 
random. Of these, 117 were completed for analysis at the end of the year, 
and it is on the data contained in these records that this article is based. 


Land and Buildings.—Since nearly all layers were confined, most of the 
land was used to provide range for young stock. This required an average of 
2-5 acres per farm, most of which was improved, with one to four acres used 
for this purpose on nearly 70 per cent of the farms in the study. A permanent 
seeding of tame grasses and clover or alfalfa, or, in some cases, an annual 
seeding of fall grain such as rye or oats was used for range on over half the 
farms. On the remainder, wild grasses occasionally mixed with clover 
predominated. . 

Laying houses were generally one storey in height and of frame construction 
on a foundation of concrete blocks, cedar blocks, or solid concrete. Wooden 
flooring was most common, although 23 per cent had concrete floors. Open 
screened windows along the full length of the front of the laying house provided 
light and fresh air in the building. Two-thirds of the laying houses contained 
a feed storage room. Egg storage was seldom provided in the laying house, 
but was usually in the basement or other cool area of the operator’s dwelling 
or in a separate small specially constructed building. Feed and egg storage 
were not generally combined. Thirty-nine per cent of the laying houses had 
dropping pits under the perches, 37 per cent had community nests, but only 
17 per cent had both of these features. Laying houses containing up to 
four laying pens were the most common with very few having more than six. 

Over half of the laying pens had a floor area of 350 to 449 square feet, 
and 13 per cent were as large as 750 square feet or more. The most common 
dimensions were 20 x 20 feet, with the width varying mainly from 16 to 24 
feet and the length from 20 to 40 feet. When filled to capacity, nearly two- 
thirds of the laying pens held 100 to 149 layers; only six per cent held as many 
as 300 layers or more. The average laying pen had a floor area of 512 square 
feet (approximately equal to dimensions of 20 x 25 feet) and provided a 
floor space of 3°6 square feet per layer, for 141 layers. However, when 
calculated on the basis of an average of 98 layers for the year resulting from 
housing 141 layers in the fall, the average floor space per layer would be 5:2 
square feet. On the average, there was little difference in the floor area and 
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capacity of pens or the floor area per layer for light and heavy breeds. The 
floor area per layer, however, tended to be above average in relatively more 
pens of heavy breeds than of light breeds. 


Brooder houses were mainly non-movable and of frame construction 
without insulation in the walls, though double floors were quite common. 
Ventilation was provided in most instances by front windows and roof 
ventilators, although louvres in the gable ends or under the eaves were also 
used as outlets instead of roof ventilators. The dimensions varied considerably, 
but 66 per cent of the brooder houses were 10 to 14 feet wide and 10 to 18 feet 
long. The most common size was 12 x 14 feet and accommodated an average 
of about 400 chicks. 


On over half of the farms low, portable, open-sided range shelters with 
poultry mesh wire underneath the perches housed part or all of the young 
stock on range, while on the remainder brooder houses mainly were used for 
this purpose. More than half of the shelters were either 8x 10 feet or 10 x 12 
feet in size and held an average of 120 and 210 birds respectively. 


Equipment.—The major items of laying-house equipment consisted of the 
water system, lights and mash feeders. Water was piped under pressure to 
automatically controlled water troughs in the laying pens on 28 per cent of 
the farms, and to taps in the laying pens on 38 per cent of the farms. On the 
remainder, water was usually carried to the pens from a source outside the 
laying house. Electric lights were used in the laying pens during the winter 
months on 90 per cent of the farms. Mash was fed mainly from shallow 
troughs mounted on stands; on only 18 per cent of the farms was it fed from 
self-feeders with large hoppers. Other laying-house equipment usually included 
a wheelbarrow, feed pails, egg baskets and hand tools for cleaning the laying 
pens. 


Hover type oil or electric brooders having a rated capacity of 500 chicks 
were most popular, with over half being heated by oil. Water fountains and 
chick feeders completed the brooder house equipment. 


Range equipment was mainly fencing, feeders and water fountains. In- 
cubators were owned on 17 per cent but used on only 12 per cent of the farms. 
A few had electrically-driven egg buffers, but in the main eggs were cleaned 
with hand buffers. Egg cases and flats were supplied by the dealers. 


Flock.—The three most common breeds in the laying flocks, in order of 
importance, were Leghorn (39 per cent of the total layers), New Hampshire 
(35 per cent), and Leghorn X New Hampshire (16 per cent), with Barred 
Rock and Barred Rock X New Hampshire together accounting for seven per 
cent of the total layers. Nearly three-quarters of the flocks consisted of one 
breed and only three flocks contained more than two breeds. In both the 
one- and two-breed flocks the three leading breeds again predominated, 
with Leghorn and New Hampshire the most popular two-breed combination. 
In 19 of the 27 flocks in which fryers or broilers were raised, New Hampshire 
was the breed preferred for this purpose. 

Changes in the number of birds in the flock between the beginning of the 
survey year (October 1, 1948) and the end, (September 30, 1949) both by 
class and by total, were small. There was a slight increase in the laying flock 
from 845 birds at the first of the year to 855 at the end. However, the number 
of hens increased from 203 to 231 while pullets, including those not yet of 
laying age, decreased from 642 to 624. Breeding cockerels, raised in only 25 
of the flocks, increased from 12 to 14 per flock, and fryers and broilers were 
unchanged at 41 per flock. 








1 Light breeds include Leghorn and Leghorn X New Hampshire; heavy breeds include 
New Hampshire, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, etc. 
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Table 2.—Average Poultry Enterprise Inventories, 117 Farms in the Lower Fraser Valley and 
Vancouver Island, 1948-49 











Item Oct. 1 | Sept. 30, | Average for 

1948 1949 the year 
—dollars— 

Vand used for Poultry 2252)... 750 ee. Wo ce Coen ce ott he 842 842 842 
Buildimest i ccen se AR Wee Ween; Sid... pO ROE LLL: 2,766 2,760 2,763 
fly Coe eed ae ee PO DORE ee a A? SE ee ee Ue 1,658 1,685 1,672 
BUC MI DENOD. Boe ore de a a em Eee oe opted See nee 494 464 479 
COG G2 Ry. SELEY. AS cide eck n eet ae AOL So. a « Athos ee RO oe ee 102 41 71 
PSU PLIOS ..3.0;5 8 Sialy elas ola Wnavere ree ERREN Retce es Oe oh cle eee 22 11 if 
Total Inventory:..siciebe<iaik... ish scehaess. . es REE 5,884 5,803 5,844 





Investment.—The total investment in the poultry enterprise, as an average 
of the inventories at the beginning and ending of the year, was $5,844 per 
farm, and ranged from $995 to $26,372. On 37 per cent of the farms it was 
between $3,000 and $5,000; on only seven per cent was it less than $2,000 and 
on five per cent more than $12,000. 


All items in the inventory showed very little if any, change at the end 
of the year, with the total inventory decreasing only slightly (Table 2). The 
investment in real estate amounted to 61 per cent of the total. Of this percentage 
47 per cent was invested in buildings and 14 per cent in land. Investment 
in poultry flock accounted for 29 per cent of the inventory for the year. In 
general, as the total investment increased, the proportion of the total invested 
in buildings increased and that in the poultry flock decreased. Since laying 
houses accounted for a large part of the building investment, this would seem 
to indicate that, for those farms having a large total investment in the poultry 
enterprise, the laying houses were not being used to capacity or were too 
expensive in relation to their capacity. Investment in land was relatively 
slightly higher in both the small and large total investments than in others. 
Regardless of the amount of the total investment the proportion in equipment, 
feed and supplies remained constant. 


Table 3.—Summary of Receipts for the Poultry Enterprise, 117 Farms in the Lower Fraser Valley 
and Vancouver Island, 1948-49 








Item Dollars per Farm 





Cash Receipts: 
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The average value of land was $331 per acre, and was considerably higher 
within and adjacent to large urban areas. Most of the differences in the 
average values of laying birds were due to age, and, to a lesser extent, breed. 
Laying pullets of all breeds were valued at an average of $2.06, which was 
68 cents more than for hens. For pullets and hens of the same breed approx- 
imately the same difference in value prevailed, but Leghorn pullets were 
valued the lowest at $2.05, followed by Leghorn X New Hampshire at $2.08, 
and New Hampshire and other heavy breeds at $2. 2} 


Receipts.—Total cash receipts per farm averaged $5,587 and were derived 
almost entirely from the sale of eggs and birds. Receipts from the sale of 
8,715 dozen market eggs at an average price of 45-6 cents per dozen, and 961 
dozen hatching eggs at 59-8 cents per dozen provided 81 per cent of the 
total cash receipts. It will be noted that, on the average, the premium paid for 
hatching eggs was 14:2 cents per dozen. However, of the 117 farms, only 
34 produced hatching eggs for sale and another 11 farms produced them for 
hatching their own chicks. Sales of all classes of birds produced 17 per cent 
of the total cash receipts, with over two-thirds coming from 510 layers culled 
and sold at an average price of $1.25 each. Broilers and fryers were the only 
other important source of income, but on only 29 farms were mixed and cockerel 
chicks bought for the purpose of fryer and broiler production. Total cash 
receipts ranged from $1,102 to $21,574. Kighty-nine farms had $2,000 to $8,000; 
nine farms had less than $2,000 and eight farms more than $10,000 cash receipts 
from poultry. 

The main sources of cash receipts from the sale of eggs and poultry 
products varied considerably, depending on the type of poultry enterprise. 
For purposes of analysis, four types of enterprise are considered: production 
of market eggs only, production of hatching eggs and market eggs, production 
of broilers and market eggs, and production of hatching eggs, market eggs and 
broilers. On all of these types of enterprise income was also derived from 
the sale of market eggs. Cash receipts from all egg sales ranged from 38 to 98 
per cent of total cash receipts, but for only 10 farms were egg sales less than 
65 per cent and for eight farms more than 95 per cent of total cash receipts. 


For 22 farms producing hatching eggs for sale, cash receipts from hatching 
eggs averaged 28 per cent of total cash receipts and 33 per cent of all egg sales. 
Total egg sales were 85 per cent of the cash receipts. Hatching egg sales 
ranged from 9. to 58 per cent of total cash receipts and from 9 to 71 per cent 
of all egg sales. On 17 farms, the hatching eggs sold were 15 to 35 per cent of 
the cash receipts and on 14 farms were 20 to 40 per cent of all egg sales. Cash 
receipts averaged $7,204 and were between $5,000 and $8,000 for 15 of the 
farms. 

Fryers and broilers provided an average of 15 per cent of the total cash 
receipts from poultry on the 17 farms raising them. Thirteen of these farms 
received less than 20 per cent, nine farms less than 10 per cent, and only one 
farm more than 40 per cent of the total cash receipts from this source. Eggs 
were still the main product, averaging 70 per cent of the cash receipts, and 
were more than 60 per cent of the cash receipts on 14 of these farms. Cash 
receipts averaged $6,250 for this group of farms and ranged from $2,000 to 
$7,000 for 12 of them. 

Twelve farms produced both hatching eggs and fryers and broilers, and 
obtained 32 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively, of the total cash receipts 
from these two sources. However, all eggs sold provided 74 per cent of the 
average cash receipts of $5,786. 

Sixty-six farms produced market eggs only. Cash receipts from egg sales 
were 85 per cent of the total cash receipts and were more than 80 per cent. of 
cash receipts for 49 of these farms. The sale of cull layers provided 11 per 
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cent of the cash receipts for this group of farms, and was the only source of 
receipts that showed no marked variation as a percentage of total cash receipts 
for the different poultry enterprise organizations. Average total cash receipts 
of $4,840 for the farms producing market eggs were lower than for any of the 
other three groups. For 46 of the market egg farms cash receipts ranged from 
$1,000 to $6,000 and for only two farms were more than $10,000. 

The total receipts from the peultry enterprise averaged $5,752, of which 
$165, or three per cent, was non-cash receipts in the form of increases in flock 
inventory ($28) and in the value of buildings and equipment through improve- 
ments and purchases ($137). For the 22 farms producing hatching eggs, the 
average total receipts were $7,485; for the 17 farms producing fryers and 
broilers, $6,572; for the 12 farms producing both hatching eggs and fryers and 
broilers, $6,253; and for the 66 farms producing only market eggs, $4,984. Non- 


Table 4.—Summary of Expenses for the Poultry Enterprise, 117 Farms in the Lower Fraser Valley 
and Vancouver Island, 1948-49 
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cash receipts were four, five, seven and two per cent respectively of the total 
receipts for these groups. The flock inventory increased almost $200 on the 
average for each of the first two groups and $258 for the third group, but 
decreased by $112 for the last group. 

ij}xpenses.—Total cash expenses were $4,201 per farm, of which 83 per cent 
was spent for feed, slightly more than 2:5 per cent for litter, seven per cent 
for chicks and stock, and 2-5 per cent for purchase of tools and equipment 
and for improvements to buildings. All the other items of expense, as shown 
in Table 4, totalled six per cent of the cash expenses. An average of 22-2 
tons of grain at $65.60 per ton and 24:3 tons of mash at $80.60 per ton were 
the largest items in the feed bill. Other expenses under feed included one 
ton of shell at $30.60, seven hundred pounds of grit at $1.35 per hundred 
pounds and $12 for feed supplements such as minerals and fish oil. Expenses 
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Table 5.—Financial Summary and Family Labour Income for the Poultry Enterprise, 117 Farms 
in the Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island, 1948-49 
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for chicks and other stock were mainly the cost of day-old chicks, but also 
included the cost of breeding cockerels and laying pullets. When chicks were 
obtained by custom hatching the value of the eggs used and the hatching 
charges were considered as the cost of the chicks. 

The cash outlay for hired labour averaged $51 per farm. The value of 
family labour and of the labour and management of the operator were not 
included in the operating expenses. The net income from the poultry enter- 
prise, therefore, covers the returns to the farm operator and his family for 
their labour. 

The total cash expenses for the poultry enterprise ranged from $726 to 
$19,119. Only three farms had less than $1,000 and nine more than $7,000 cash 
expenses. On all but one of the farms the cost of feed was more than 65 per cent 
of the cash expenses and on 89 farms it was between 75 and 90 per cent. 

Family Labour Income from Poultry.—After paying all cash expenses, 
providing for depreciation charges, and adjusting for flock inventory changes, 
the average farm income from poultry was $1,384 per farm. After allowing a 
return of four per cent on the average investment of the year, an average 
of $1,150 remained as the net returns from the poultry enterprise to the operator 
and his family for their work and management. This was supplemented by 
poultry products valued at $64, produced and consumed on the farm. 

Family labour income from the poultry enterprise ranged from—$310 to 
$4,015. It was less than $500 on 30 farms, $500 to $2,000 on 65 farms, and 
over $3,000 on only five farms. Farm labour income averaged $1,280 for the 
12 farms producing hatching eggs, fryers and broilers, $1,228 for the 22 farms 
producing hatching eggs, $1,152 for the 17 farms producing fryers and broilers, 
and $1,099 for the 66 farms producing only market eggs. 


THE CATTLE ENTERPRISE IN RELATION TO FARM ORGANIZATION 
IN ALBERTA 


T. ASKIN 


Cattle have been important in the development of agriculture in Alberta. Cattle 
production was encouraged in the early frontier days to supply meat for settlers, 
traders, police, and Indians. Grazing lease policies were liberal and ranching 
developed quickly over a wide area. 

But following the spread of farm settlement into more fertile areas, ranching 
was confined to land which was unsuitable for cropping’. The areas used for cattle 
ranching and crop farming moreover are not always sharply divided. There are 
extensive areas throughout Alberta where a combination of grain and cattle is 
profitable. 





1Vrooman, Chattaway, and Stewart. Cattle Ranching in Western Canada. Tech. Bul. No, 55, 
Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 1946. 
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Apart from the semi-arid areas where grazing is usually of first importance, there 
are many farms with hilly, marshy, stony, and wooded land unfit for cropping but 
useful for grazing. The addition of a cattle enterprise under such conditions makes 
possible the use of this otherwise waste land. The cattle enterprise is complementary 
to crop production in the use of land, labour, and forage. The present day importance 
of cattle on Alberta farms is shown by the comparative value of crop and cattle pro- 
duction. In 1948 the estimated value of the production of cattle, calves, and dairy 
products amounted to 40 per cent of the value of the grain, seeds, and fodder produced. 
In 1949 they amounted to 45 per cent and in 1950 to 50 per cent.1 


A Sample Study.—On such crop and cattle farms, the relative importance of these 
enterprises is revealed in a study of 20 farms in a typical grain-cattle area in the 
vicinity of Camrose. It was conducted by the Economics Division, Department of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with the Alberta Department of Agriculture, for the 
accounting year November 1, 1949, to October 31, 1950. 


Characteristics of Sample Farms.—These farms had both cropland and com- 
mercial cattle enterprises of significant size but there were marked variations in 
the sizes of farms and herds, and in the use of land and cattle, labour, machinery, and 
buildings. (Table 1.) 

For the year 1949-50 the gross income derived from cattle was highly significant 
in relation to the gross income from all enterprises on these 20 farms. On the average, 
55 per cent of the gross income was attributable to the cattle enterprise. The propor- 
tion of gross income attributable to the cattle enterprise for all farms in the sample 
ranged from 25 per cent to 88 per cent. 


Table 1.—Features of Farm Organization, Average 20 Farms, Camrose, 1949-50 
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aCattle unit: One cow equals 1-0 cattle unit; one heifer or steer equals 0-7 cattle unit; one calf equals 0-3 cattle unit. 


With and Without Cattle.—In order to determine fully the significance of the 
cattle enterprise on these farms, their incomes were compared with the incomes of 
the same farms in an assumed situation. The assumption was made that these farms 
were without cattle and that the home grown feed and fodder were sold at market 
prices. The average labour earnings of all farms amounted to $3,230. In the 
assumed situation the average labour earnings would only have been $447. 

Marketings.—The total receipts from the cattle enterprise on these farms were 
obtained principally from the sale of cattle (69 per cent), the increase in inventory 
(25 per cent), and the sale of cream (6 per cent). While marketing practices varied 
on these farms from year to year, the cattle sold in order of their numerical impor- 
tance by groups were: steers, cows, heifers, calves, and bulls. Nearly all the steers, 
cows, and heifers were sold to the meat trades and the bulls were sold mostly to 
local farmers or at auction sales. 


1 Estimated Gross Value of Agricultural Production, Prepared by the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the Alberta Dept. of Agriculture, Edmonton. Revised estimates for 1948, 1949 and pre- 
liminary for 1950. 

2The receipts and expenses were adjusted to this assumed situation. Farm organization 
and management were assumed to remain unchanged. The physical factors, land, buildings, 
and machinery were taken as given, that is, these overhead costs remained constant between 
the two situations under comparison. The effect would be some “wasting” of resources, which 
would increase cost per unit output in the assumed situation and consequently ‘unduly” 
decrease labour earnings. 
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Farm Returns.—The 20 farms in the sample were divided into two groups for 
purposes of comparison. The high ten operator-labour earnings group was compared 
with the low ten operator-labour earnings group. 

The high income group received 60 per cent of their gross income from cattle 
and only 21 per cent from crops. The low income group received 46 per cent of their 
gross income from cattle and 36 per cent of their gross income from crops. 

The ten high income farms had one cattle unit per 18 acres and the low income 
group had one cattle unit per 23 acres. Cropland accounted for 59 per cent of the 
total farm area in the high as compared to 69 per cent in the low income group. 

These high and low income groups were also compared in respect to total output 
and input related to the cattle enterprise. The high income group averaged 41 cattle 
units compared with 25 cattle units per farm in the low income group. There were 
more head' sold per farm in the high income group and the sale price per head at an 
average of $190 was $25 above the average received in the low income group. 

In the high compared with the low income group there was more dollar output 
per dollar of input. For the high income group labour earnings averaged $224 per 
$100 worth of feed used compared with $145 per $100 worth of feed used in the low 
income group. There was practically no more labour used on the cattle enterprises 
in the high income group with the greater number of cattle than in the low income 
group. 


Cosis.—In determining net earnings, both overhead and operational costs must 
be considered. Overhead costs include an allowance for the use of farm buildings 
and machinery as well as interest on money invested in the cattle inventory. 

Operational costs include several items, two of the most important being labour 
and feed. These costs varied widely between farms, and in relation to income from 
cattle. On some farms the investment in buildings and the amount of labour avail- 
able were not in keeping with the requirements of the enterprise. One thing further 
should be noted—the peak requirements in the use of buildings and labour for the 
cattle enterprise came during the winter months, a time when the crop enterprise 
was making the least use of them. 

The situation was somewhat different respecting the use of feed. The amount 
utilized was more in keeping with what was required, as based on the nutrient 
requirements of cattle. Some variations are possible in the relative quantities of 
forage, grain, and supplementary feeds used, without affecting the provision of 
required nutrients. For these reasons variations in the value of feed used based on 
nutritional qualities were closely associated with income from cattle. This close 
relationship between feed used and income emphasizes the importance of feed price 
and product price ratios as a control on net income of the enterprise. 


Concluding Observations.—Beef cattle as an enterprise was profitable on prac- 
tically all farms in Alberta in 1950 by reason of the unusually high prices which 
prevailed for cattle. The cattle enterprise was particularly profitable for farmers 
who had access to cheap grazing land. Access to cheap grazing land of course is one 
of the chief conducive factors for carrying a cattle enterprise on a farm. On many 
farms in Alberta predominantly suited to arable agriculture there are low lying, hilly, 
stony, or light textured areas better suited for grazing. Utilization of such non-arable 
land to support a cattle enterprise complementary to crop production on the arable 
land provides an opportunity for increasing farm returns. This is shown markedly in 
the returns on the mixed grain-cattle farms of the Camrose district in 1950. Shown 
also is the opportunity of increasing these returns by more efficient feeding and by 
more complete use of labour. 





Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference 


The 1951 Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference was held in Ottawa on 
December 4 and 5. As in previous years the Conference was devoted to a discussion 
of the outlook for the production and marketing of various agricultural commodities 
in the following year. The Conference was attended by officials of the Federal and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture and of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 





1High and low income groups hereafter in this article refer to high and low operator- 
labour earnings groups. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. PART II! 
_ wo. Bs. SMITH AND. J. .-. BOOTH 


The Colombo Plan.2—The Colombo Plan is a British Commonwealth “blueprint” 
for promoting economic development in South and South-East Asia. 


When one considers that yearly income in India and Ceylon is approximately 
$62 per capita as compared with a per capita income of more than $1,000 in Canada 
and the United States, little more need be said about the low levels of living in 
South-East Asia. The long-felt pressure of poverty and hunger on people in this part 
of the world necessitates some form of assistance. 


Since the end of World War II a considerable measure of assistance has been 
afforded to South-East Asia by the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. Sizeable loans and grants were made for immediate 
postwar relief, war damage compensation, rehabilitation, colonial development, 
releases of sterling funds and technical assistance.® 

Technical aid consisted mainly of advice in conjunction with projects financed 
by the United Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare, and the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation funds. Other assistance included training of personnel and 
active participation in research projects. All of these types of assistance, however, 
were only the beginning of a much broader program which resulted from the 
conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon between 
January 9 and 14, 1950. At this Conference, the Australian Minister for External 
Affairs introduced a resolution recommending “that the Commonwealth govern- 
ment consider a project of economic co-ordination whereby each member would 
provide material help to South-East Asia”. He further proposed that a Common- 
wealih Consultative Committee be established to formulate practical measures 
for the development of the region. 


At a subsequent conference at Sydney, Australia, the following recommendation 
was made: 

A Commonwealth Technical Assistance Scheme for the area should be inaugurated... 
to organize technical assistance between governments. The aggregate of assistance involved 
would be £8,000,000 sterling over a period of three years. A Commonwealth Bureau 
should be set up at Colombo to co-ordinate the work.‘ 


A standing committee was assigned the task of drafting a constitution for a coun- 
cil for Technical Co-operation. The types of technical assistance to be rendered by the 
newly-formed organization under this constitution, which was accepted at the 
London Conference, 1950, are similar to those adopted by the United Nations 
Organization.° 

At the conferences referred to and at others, a six-year plan was designed 
for the economic development of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaya and Borneo. 
Seventy per cent of the program is devoted to agricultural production.® 


Agriculture is a major concern of the Colombo Plan but a number of large 
industrial projects are also incorporated in the program. These include railway 
and road construction and the development of mills and factories. Improvement 
of social services is also planned. In India, Pakistan and Ceylon, industrial and 
agricultural development will be combined in vast multi-purpose projects, which 
involve the opening-up of new areas for cultivation through irrigation, flood 


1 Part I appeared in the October issue of The Economic Annalist. 

Part II was prepared in September 1951. The reader is asked to bear this in mind when 
reference is made to “the present’ and “the near future”. 

* For a more comprehensive discussion on the Colombo Plan see: The Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia by the Commonwealth 
Consultative Committee, London. [Command Paper (Cmd.) 8080]. London, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. Sept.-Oct. 1950; New Horizons in the East. London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 1950; and John R. D. Carr-Gregg, A Commonwealth Program for South-East Asia. 
New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Jan. 1951. 

*The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East 
Asia. Chap. II. 

4 Carr-Gregg, John R.D. op. cit. p. 28. 

*For a discussion on the types of assistance rendered by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance program, see Part I of this article. The Economic Annalist, Oct. 1951. pp. 101-106. 

6 Carr-Gregg, John R.D. op. cit. p. 39. 
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control and the production of hydro-electric power.1 Singapore, on the other hand, 
places the main emphasis on health education and housing rather than on agriculture 
or industrial development. Other aims of the Plan are the interchange of technical 
experts and the provision of scholarships. 

On July 1, 1951, the Colombo Plan went into operation with 15 countries 
participating. What was originally a Commonwealth program developed into a 
broader program and now includes Australia, Great Britain, Canada, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan, New Zealand, and Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in Indo-China, as aril 
as the colonial territories of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo and Sarawak. The 
United States has agreed to act in an advisory capacity. 

The total cost of the six-year program is estimated at £1,868 million sterling, 
the equivalent of approximately $5-2 billion. Of this total Great Britain will 
contribute the equivalent of about $840,000,000 while the Canadian government has 
agreed on $25 million as its contribution for the first year of the Plan. Of the 
total amount, India is to receive assistance to the extent of $3-86 billion (£1 379 
million sterling). Corresponding figures for Pakistan, Ceylon, and Malaya and 
Borneo are 78, 28 and 29 millions of dollars (280,102 and 107 million pounds sterling), 
respectively. 

The following results are expected at the completion of the six-year plan:2 

More land under cultivation: 13 million acres (increase of 3} per cent); 

More food grains produced: 6 million tons (increase of 10 per cent): 

More land under irrigation: 13 million acres (increase of 17 per cent); 

More electric generating capacity: 1:1 million kilowatts (increase of 67 per cent). 

On July 16, 1951, three members of an Agricultural Mission from Pakistan 
arrived in Ottawa under the provisions of the Technical Co-operation Program of 
the Colombo Plan. This occasion marked Canada’s first step toward the realization 
of carefully designed proposals. Since mid-July a number of other agricultural 
specialists from Pakistan and India have joined the Agricultural Mission. In general 
terms, the purpose of this mission is to enable participating officials to familiarize 
themselves with agricultural facilities and farming’ methods in Canada. It is hoped 
that some of the better techniques and methods of Canadian agriculture may be 
adopted in South and South-East Asia. The present delegation is especially 
interested in the potentialities and adaptability of Canadian farm machinery and 
equipment in their own countries. In addition, other factors associated with better 
farming, such as the training facilities available and the Canadian developments in 
the field of co-operative marketing (especially for fruits and vegetables) are also 
being studied. 

A second mission working in Canada is the Highways and Bridge Erection 
Mission. Several specialists from Pakistan and India will visit road, bridge and 
other construction projects. 


A third mission now in Canada is the Hydro-Electric Mission made up of 
several officials from India and Pakistan. These officials are engaged in a survey 
of Canadian hydro-electric development, and will devote particular attention to 
problems relating to construction of electrical equipment, maintenance, the prevention 
of silting and related subjects. 


In addition to these three missions provision has been made for instruction 
courses to be given at government departments and universities, and in industry 
for a number of students who will be granted scholarships and fellowships under 
the Colombo Plan. During July and August approximately twenty students arrived 
in Canada from India, Ceylon and Pakistan. Others will follow in the near future. 
These students will spend from six months to one year obtaining practical training 
and will take courses in such fields as civil engineering, mechanized agriculture, 
power generation, transmission and distribution, nutrition and dietetics, optics and 
optical instruments, forestry and pulpwood, geology, physics and stress analysis, cold 
storage, Canadian fruit production, insect control and the sugar beet industry. 


Other fields of study will include railway transportation, higher education, virus 
diseases and other branches of medical science, the national insurance programs, 





1 Ibid. 
2 Carr-Gregg, John R.D. op. cit. p. 39. 
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farm and soil mechanics, factory management, crop and animal husbandry, land 
settlement and town planning. 


Another aspect of the Colombo Plan for Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia is that of sending technical advisers from the more developed 
countries to “requesting” areas. The first Canadian technician to be accepted by 
any of the participating countries left in August for Ceylon. It will be the task 
of this specialist during the next 18 months to assist Ceylon in re-organizing all 
the phases of her fishing industry. 


Progress has been made on another aspect of the Plan. On September 10, 1951, 
the Government of Canada agreed with the Governments of India and Pakistan on 
a statement of principles for the co-operative development of these two countries 
under the Colombo Plan. Briefly these principles established that: 


(1) Canada will provide goods and services in accordance with specific programs agreed 
upon from time to time between the governments concerned; 

(2) Canadian aid will be available on either a grant or a loan basis depending on the 
nature of each specific program; 

(3) Where goods and services supplied are financed by grants from the Canadian 
Government and such goods are sold or otherwise distributed to the public of the 
“receiving country” (i.e India and/or Pakistan) the government of the “receiving 
country” will pay into a special account, created for this purpose, the rupee 
equivalent of the Canadian expenditure on such goods and services. The two 
governments concerned will from time to time agree on the development projects 
to be financed from this account. 

In the case of loans, the terms will be determined by the two governments 
concerned. These terms will relate primarily to the commercial character of the 
project in question, to its anticipated earnings and to its anticipated effects on the 
foreign exchange position of the “receiving country”.1 


In addition, the Governments of Canada and- Pakistan have made a tentative 
agreement on the projects to be undertaken in Pakistan with Canadian assistance 
during the first year of the Plan, These projects will cost about $10 million and 
include the following: (1) capital works and equipment (dump trucks, motors, pumps, 
etc.) in connection with a large settlement scheme in the Thal Area where irrigation 
is being extended; (2) experimental and demonstration work in the field of livestock, 
and (3) the provision of some electrical and transport equipment.? 


All Canadian commitments under the Colombo Plan for the Economic Develop- 
ment of South and South-East Asia, including the capital development program? 
as well as the program for technical training and guidance*t are administered by 
the International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 


The Point Four Program.—The scope of the United States assistance programs 
has been broadened, especially since the end of World War II. With the introduction 
of the Point Four Program (January 20, 1949), assistance to many countries has been 
intensified. 

In a report on foreign economic policy submitted to the President of the 
United States in November 1950, it was recommended that the technical assistance 
programs be expanded in scope and made more effective. More specifically the 
report stated “...that a needed, feasible, and effective program would require 
funds up to about $500 million a year for several years, apart from emergency 
requirements arising from military action’’.5 


The President’s International Development Advisory Board, appointed to consider 
the proposals made in respect of American policy toward under-developed areas, 


1 “Economic Development of India Promoted by Financial Assistance from Canada”. 
Foreign Trade. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. Sept. 15, 1951. pp. 378-9 and ‘‘Canada 
to Provide Financial Assistance for Economic Development of Pakistan”, p. 382. 

2“Canada to Provide Financial Assistance for Economic Development of Pakistan’’. 
Foreign Trade. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. Septi:15,/.1951._p...382, 

? Amounting to approximately $25,000,000. 

*The Technical Assistance Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce provides 
for technical training and guidance under the Colombo Plan and under the United Nations. 

5 Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies (Gray Report). Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off. November 10, 1950, p. 14. 
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recommended: (1) the consolidation of existing United States foreign aid activities,1 
(2) a substantial increase in financial appropriations for assistance purposes, (3) the 
encouragement of private investment abroad, (4) the extension of loans by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to private enterprise, and 
(5) the maintenance of a large volume of exports of materials and equipment to 
under-developed areas.2 


During 1950 Point Four “took definite form in the act of International Develop- 
ment... It received $34,500,000 to get under way ...At ‘this stage it may be said 
that Point Four... consists of 139 projects that the TCA [Technical Co-operation 
Administration] is carrying out in thirty-four countries”’.’ 





Summary.—Conditions prevailing in under-developed areas were reviewed 
briefly in this article and the need for assistance to these areas was emphasized. The 
development and growth of three major Technical Assistance Programs were sketched 
and some indication was given of the type and scope of the work accomplished 
or in progress. 


Space limitations do not permit a discussion of the many other aspects of 
technical assistance programs. One further point, however, is worthy of consideration 
—that is the importance of sound planning. The degree of success attained by the 
international bodies in their attempts to improve the general, social and economic 
welfare of the less fortunate peoples of the world is contingent upon continuous 
and sound social and economic planning. It has been said that the success of 
technical aid programs rests with two factors: 

(a) The number of trained men who can be persuaded to assist in putting the various 
schemes into practice and (b) the supplies of machinery, equipment, materials, clothing 
and goods that can be obtained from abroad over and above what they [the under- 
developed areas] can pay for themselves.‘ 

The preparedness of the more industrialized nations to furnish aid in the form 
of capital goods and services and technical “know how” is an essential requirement. 
Equally important in bringing about success, however, is a second element—the 
ability of the “requesting countries” to utilize the aids supplied. This is dependent 
upon a variety of factors. The customs, habits, education, religion and general 
psychology of the peoples of under-developed areas are among the most important 
of these factors and call for detailed study in each particular area. A group of 
experts states that pre-conditioning of the areas in which projects are to be initiated 
is indispensable to the achievement of any appreciable degree of success. They 
claim that: 

Economic progress will not occur unless the atmosphere is favorable to it. The 


people of a country must desire progress and their social, economic, legal and political 
institutions must be favorable to it.5 


SIZE AND TENURE OF FARMS IN THREE PRAIRIE AREAS OF SASKATCHEWAN 
R. A. StTuTT 


Size of farm and type of tenure constitute the main elements of the economic 
problems pertaining to ‘the use of farm land. The experiences of farmers in the 
Prairie areas of Saskatchewan also emphasize the need for the determination of the 
most advantageous scale of operations. The type of land tenure, on the other hand, 
will be reflected in the distribution of income, and the degree of economic security 
achieved by various farmer groups. 


1The administration of the Point Four Program is the responsibility of the Technical 
Co-operation Administration of the Department of State. j 

* Belair, Felix Jr. New York Times. March 18, 1951. 

See also Partners in Progress. A Report to the President by the International Development 
Advisory Board. Nelson A. Rockefeller Committee. Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. Print. Off. 
March 1951. 

%’Leviero, Antony New York Times, June 24, 1951. 

“Circular Outlines Functions of Technical Assistance Service,” in Foreign Trade. Canada 
Department of Trade and Commerce. March 3, 1951. p. 352. 

5 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Report by 
a group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, U.N. Department 
of Economic Affairs. Lake Success, New York, May 1951. 
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The physical characteristics of farm lands in Southern Saskatchewan were 
inventoried by the Soils Department of the University of Saskatchewan. The 
mapping, which shows the level of gross productivity, was followed by a program 
of economic classification of land! conducted by the Economics Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of Farm 
Management of the University of Saskatchewan. This program was designed to 
determine the estimated potential productivity of land in terms of wheat production. 

During the course of the program of land classification, a complete record was 
made of the location, size and tenure of all farm units. This article gives a summary 
of the number of farms according to size, land class and farm tenure. 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Farms by Size and Land Class for Three Representative 
Areas of Saskatchewan 





Number of Quarter-sections in Farm 
Land Class neal (8 
Hi 1-2 3-4 5-6 7 and over 
—per cent— 
Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek 
| Serre ee eee ee 989 9-5 24-0 20-5 46-0 
le SE pnt 2 to ay Pod eon Ohare a dni he ee 531 Pie: S20 Zac 18-1 
LUD) Reo ee cre te ts ees, ete 633 26-4 32-9 20-8 19-9 
TV and ey ccs: asin Cee Sele) Lae eos 86 24-4 45-3 14-0 16-3 
AU CIA SHOR. gtthtna trier: «Sere eres sams aaa 2,239 19-0 29-4 20-7 380-9 
Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest 
Tevteat elds ett . kias ocelaeta Ge. Baek 519 28-3 28-5 20-6 22-6 
1a Pere ee ne Oe, 699 43-6 32°8 16-5 veal 
Re ere ics oa eee es Cte eh hes SUR esis 932 41-4 35°1 13-9 9-6 
BViandsV S45 131%. . OQ Re aw, ech hee coe 1,460 ooo 37°7 17-0 11-8 
Allelassesinf: . a7. .c0 1. «« hoaeetit tl Bink 3,610 36-7 34:8 16-6 11-9 
Cory-Asquith-Langham 
Thies ctectuaiws spe os aepdax AQaper tee ae 380 46-6 33°7 12-9 6-8 
i Beas SUNT oRy. © Lek ers gtr veneer te Re Do 545 62-0 27-0 7-0 4-0 
NB kde tan, lt ith ali geledes | Sogn ore gia. DOL 59-6 28-5 8-1 3:8 
PNVGand V Reet. OO). Se eee. eee 147 55-1 28-6 10-9 5-4 
Alelacdem... th, Meas eee ee Ae bee 1,629 57-0 29-2 9-1 4-7 
All Three Areas 
Ite nth) hoe Seas Bon eert Pie ean hee 1,888 22-1 27-2 19-0 Bled 
ee a ee ee. Sede ee ae eet ee Teiio 44-3 30-9 15-3 9-5 
TS Merer ple eee Sar 4 te. hey eer ee Don ees 41-7 5 faa f 14-5 11-1 
DV ADV thine bs oe Se Oe ee ee 1,693 34-9 37°3 16-3 11-5 
ANNES) IETS tb i ie mR le rn Aa iy 7,478 35-8 31-9 16-3 16-0 


Three separate areas were selected with a view to obtaining reliable information 
on factors pertaining to size of farm and the manner in which land is held by farm 
operators. These areas are as follows: 


(1) a block of 20 municipal units in the extreme southwest corner of the province, 
referred to as the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek area. 


(2) a block of 12 municipal units in West-Central Saskatchewan in the Elrose-Rosetown- 
Conquest area. 


(3) a small block of 4 municipal units in Central Saskatchewan adjacent to Saskatoon 
and referred to as the Cory-Asquith-Langham area. 
All of these areas are located in the prairie section. The first is in the Brown soil 
zone, while the second is partly in the Brown and partly in the Dark Brown soil 
zone. The Cory-Asquith-Langham area is in the Dark Brown soil zone but closely 
borders the Black soil zone and the parkland section. Surveys were made in the 
respective areas in 1946, 1944 and 1948. 


1See Technical bulletin No. 36. An Economic Classification of Land in Fifty-six Municipal 
Divisions, South Central Saskatchewan. Ottawa, Canada Department of Agriculture. 1941. 
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The land occupancy records indicate a total of 2,239 farms in the Govenlock- 
Eastend-Maple Creek area, 3,610 in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area; and 1,629 
in the Cory-Asquith-Langham area. Average number of farms in each municipality 
in the respective areas was 112, 301 and 407. Average area per farm was 1,029 
acres in the Southwestern area, 612 in the West Central area and 441 in the Central 
area. While the average size of farm in terms of total assessed acres in the Govenlock- 
Eastend Maple Creek area was nearly two and a half times that of the farms in the 
Cory-Asquith-Langham area, ‘he cultivated acreage was only about one and one-half 
times greater. The acreage in pasture in the southwestern area averaged 566 acres 
per farm, which was over four times the average grazing acreage in the area 
surrounding Saskatoon. In all cases, farms in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area 
were between these extremes. 


Distribution of Farms by Size.—There was considerable variation in size of farm 
among the various areas and grades of land as may be seen from Table 1. 


Half of all the farms comprise one section (640 acres) or less and about 31 per 
cent are seven quarter-sections or more in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek 
area. In the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area half of all farms are three-quarter 
section units (480 acres) or less, and in the Cory-Asquith-Langham area about 50 
per cent cover one-half section (320 acres) or less. There is evidence of a gradual 
decrease in farm size from the extreme southwestern section to the northern and 
eastern portions of the Province. 


A classification of farm size by grade of land for these areas, however, gives 
a somewhat different picture. In land class I, large farms (seven quarier-sections 
and over) were the most common in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek and Elrose- 
Rosetown-Conquest areas. In the Cory-Asquith-Langham area, one quarter-section 
farms were the most common. These totalled one-quarter of all farms in this land 
class. The trend toward small farms on this grade of land is quite pronounced in 
this area as approximately two thirds are three quarter-sections or less. 


The wheat yielding capacity of farms in land class II is low and in this class, 
under average conditions and typical management, a typical farmer has to have at 
least three quarter-sections to provide a living for himself and his family. This 
size of farm, however, is not large enough to provide sufficient returns to pay for 
the use of. land either as rent or interest. 


‘In wheat farming profits depend on the size of the unit as well as on the 
quality of the land and the marginal size of farms decreases for grades above land 
class II. Because of a large acreage, some farms located on land graded as submarginal 
for wheat production (and class I) may constitute good economic units whereas 
farms located on land graded as supramarginal for wheat production (land classes III, 
IV and V) may not represent good economic units, owing to inadequacy of size. 


Calculations based on average arability for each grade of land, the typical 
proportion of cropland in wheat, and anticipated normal yields show that at least 
six quarter-sections are needed by farmers with land class I to form an economic 
farm size. Similar calculations indicate that at least two quarter-sections are needed 
with land class III, while all farms in land classes IV and V are considered to be 
economic units. 

Farms considered uneconomic because of inadequacy of size were classified 
according to land grade for each area. Two-fifths of the farms in the Govenlock- 
Eastend-Maple Creek area and one-third of those in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest 
area were in this category. In the Cory-Asquith-Langham area, the corresponding 
figure was 68 per cent. But when this percentage is adjusted to take account of the 
predominance of other farm types, uneconomic wheat farms represent only one-fifth 
of all farms in the area. 

Opportunities for enterprises other than wheat! are limited in Southwestern 
Saskatchewan and an increase in size is the principal way of increasing returns. 
In the Cory-Asquith-Langham area, however, and to a limited extent in the Elrose- 
Rosetown-Conquest area, opportunities to increase yields and to build up supple- 


-. 2 Only farm enterprises. associated with arable agriculture are considered here. This 
excludes ranching. 
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mentary enterprises are more numerous. A study’ conducted in the Cory-Asquith- 
Langham area in 1943 indicated that only 17-8 per cent of the farms in land class 
I were crop farms. All types of land considered, crop farms represented 31-9 per 
cent of all farms. Livestock and mixed livestock crop farms were the predominant 
types. 

Farms in each of the other land classes were generally larger in size in the 
Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek area than in the other areas. MHalf-section farms, 
however, were the most common in each area for land classes II and III. In nearly 
all cases, about two-thirds of the farms were half-section, three-quarter section or 
one section family farms. This situation prevails even in land class V (excellent 
wheat land) where mechanization has attained its highest level. When a system 
of farming is based on mechanized wheat production these are the sizes of farms 
which made it possible to attain optimum efficiency. These farm units are better 


Table If.—Percentage Distribution of Farms According to Tenure and Land Class for Three 
Representative Areas of Saskatchewan 
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Land Class I (Submarginal for wheat production) 
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supplied with capital. Net returns per unit, however, may tend to be relatively small 
if there is considerable duplication of equipment units and if hired labour makes up 
too large a part of cash expenditures. 


Relation of Tenure of Land Class and Farm Size.—The conditions under which 
farm operators hold their land have a direct bearing on decisions relating to the 
use of physical resources. They also determine the degree of efficiency with which 


1Stutt, R.A. A Farm Business Study with Particular Reference to the Relation of Farm 
Types and Land Class, Cory-Asquith-Langham Area, Saskatchewan, 1943. Ottawa, Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1949. 
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these resources serve the needs of the farm families. Problems associated with the 
effective use of the land are complicated by the existence of a variety of types of 
land ownership. Parcels may be widely scattered which makes it difficult to block 
them into a farm unit of economic size. Insecurity of tenure may also lead to misuse 
or over-exploitation of the land resources. 


Data pertaining to the three areas under study indicate that about 44 per cent 
of the operators are owner-operators, 34 per cent part-owners and 22 per cent tenants 
(Table ID. The pattern of tenure is very similar in West Central and Central 
Saskatchewan but in Southwestern Saskatchewan there is a more pronounced 
tendency to add rented land to owned land in order to obtain a more efficient unit. 
Wholly rented farms are not as common in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek area 
as in the other two areas. - 


The pattern of farm tenure showed a tendency towards part-ownership on the 
poorer grades of land and full ownership on the better grades of land. This trend 
was evident in all areas but more pronounced in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple 
Creek area. 


The percentage of tenant-operated farms ranged from 12:5 per cent in land 
class I to 29-1 per cent in land class IV in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek area. 
A different pattern prevailed in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area where tenant- 
operated farms ranged from 31-8 per cent in land class I to 21-6 per cent in 
land class V. 


In the Cory-Asquith-Langham area, where a more diversified type of agriculture 
is found, the proportion of owners, part-owners and tenants did not vary greatly 
between land classes. 


Tenancy represents a means of increasing the farm size and, thus, the chances 
of increasing the level of income from farming operations. The operator is afforded 
the opportunity of attaining greater production efficiency by using part of his 
capital to acquire machinery and equipment instead of full ownership of the land. 
Renting land is a good alternative to ownership when capital is limited. It 
provides an increase in size of business with a smaller capital outlay and lower risks. 
In the higher risk areas of Saskatchewan, and particularly on the poorer grades of 
land, farmers have generally taken full advantage of renting opportunities. 


The relation of farm tenure to size of farm was well-marked in each of the 
three areas. Part-owned farms average 1,382 acres in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple 
Creek area. This acreage is about 70 per cent larger than for owned farms and 
about double the size of tenant-operated farms. Part-owned farms averaged about 
850 acres in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area and 625 acres in the Cory-Asquith- 
Langham areas. As in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek area, they were about 
70 per cent larger than owned and rented farms. 


There was no significant difference in the size of farms held by various tenure 
groups with respect to land class, but cultivated acres per farm increased from land 
class I to land class V. For each grade of land the improved area was highest 
in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek area and lowest in the Cory-Asquith- 
Langham area. 


Among tenure groups, rented farms tended to have a higher percentage of 
arable land, especially in the southwestern area. This indicates that most rented 
farms belong ‘to the crop type of farm. Owned and part-owned farms, on the 
other hand, maintain livestock as a supplementary enterprise in order to utilize 
the grazing portion of the land. 





ERRATUM 
Vol. XXI, No. 4, August 1951, article on “Trends in Rural Population in Canada 
with Particular Reference to the Maritime Provinces” by J. Coke, paragraph 2, 
page 89. Please delete: “building $2,337, land $1,488, stock $1,829, machinery $1,248” 
and substitute: “building $3,682, land $3,924, stock $2,572, machinery $1,623”. 
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Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Report by 
a group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, United 
Nations Dept. of Economic Affairs, New York, N.Y. (In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto). May, 1951. pp. ix + 108. 

This report is divided into three parts. Part 1 contains a brief account of the 
group’s terms of reference and analysis of unemployment and under-employment in 
under-developed countries. In Part 2, the experts deal with measures requiring 
domestic action covering such topics as the pre-conditions of economic development, 
economic organization, technology, domestic capital formation, population growth and 
the priorities and techniques of development planning. Part 3 relates to measures 
requiring international action. Here the experts discuss problems concerning the 
terms of trade of under-developed countries and the external capital requirements 
for rapid economic development. 

In addition to numerous suggestions for action contained in the body of the 
report, the experts make sixteen major recommendations. Hight of these recom- 
mendations deal with national measures to be taken by the governments of the under- 
developed countries themselves in order to provide the pre-conditions and institutional 
framework of economic development and to promote rapid economic development. 
Several of these recommendations involve actions on the part of the governments in 
which they could be greatly assisted by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies through the expanded program of technical assistance which is now in full 
operation. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS BY THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The Dairy Farm Business in Eastern Ontario, by J. A. Dawson. Processed Bul., 
Economics Div., Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. June 1951. 


This is the report of a survey in 1947 of 185 Eastern Ontario dairy farms, 142 of 
which had been visited 10 years previously. The records acquired during 1947 
provided information on the organization of farms in the area and on the factors 
which resulted in some farmers receiving higher incomes than others. It was also 
possible to make a study of the changes which had taken place in the 142 farms 
over the 10-year period, 1937-1947, and to consider their main causes. 


The Market for Farm Products in the Creston Valley Area of British Columbia, 1946, 
by J. C. Maxwell, Processed Bul., Economics Div., Canada Dept. of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 1951 


This study covers the production, distribution, local consumption and outside 
markets for 60 individual commodities in the Creston area during the year 1946. 
More than 30 million pounds of fruit, for the most part apples, were shipped out of 
the Creston Valley in 1946. In addition 11,316 tons of grain, mostly wheat, were 
shipped out. These two crops accounted for 95 per cent of the weight of all agricultural 
commodities leaving the Valley. The largest volume of produce shipped out, 
37 per cent of the total, went to the coastal district of British Columbia. Grain, 
seed and livestock feed made up 75 per cent of the total weight of agricultural 
produce brought into the area in 1946, over 80 per cent of this coming from Alberta. 


4 
Farm Organization in the Creston Area of British Columbia, 1947, by R. C. Blair 
and E. D. Woodward. Processed Bul., Economics Div., Canada Dept. of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. 1951. 


During the summer of 1947 enumerators obtained by the one-call survey method 
131 farm business records covering all types and sizes of farms in the Creston 
Valley. The average capital investment for all farms was $11,750. It was highest 
for the tree fruit farms, and these also had the highest proportion of capital invested 
in real estate. Average labour income was found to be highest for the tree fruit 
and small fruit farm types and was negative for over half of the mixed farms studied. 
Variations in returns were found to be due to many causes, among them specialization, 
managerial ability, location and size of farm. 
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Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 
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by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Agriculiural Outlook for Canada 
in 1952'.—The year 1952 will likely see 
a continuation of ia strong demand for 
most Canadian agricultural products. 
The dominant factor in the economic 
situation will be the acceleration of 
defence preparations in the Western 
World. On the basis of programs now 
scheduled North American defence out- 
lays will absorb an increasing proportion 
of national resources. 

Canada will continue to develop its 
new resources and expand its industrial 
capacity. There will be an _ intense 
activity in the capital goods field but 
aggregate outlays will be limited by the 
availability of key materials such as 
structural steel. The intensification of 
the defence efforts of other Western 
countries will result in a strong demand 
for most of Canada’s important export 
items. In many cases, the volume of 
exports will be limited only by the sup- 
plies available. On the other hand, there 
may be a further curtailment of pur- 
chases by certain overseas countries 
having balance of payments difficulties. 


Higher production levels in 1952 will 
be reflected in the continued growth in 
personal incomes. Increases in personal 
incomes, on the other hand, will provide 
a larger fund for consumer purchases. 
However, the higher tax rates and credit 
restrictions, now in effect, will continue 
to exert a restraining influence on the 
volume of consumer spending. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products is expected to reach a higher 
level in 1952 principally because a large 
part of the 1951 grain crop could not be 
marketed in 1951. Total receipts from 
other agricultural products are not 
expected to differ greatly from those of 
1951. 

Total farm operating expenses ‘are also 
expected to be higher than in 1951. One 
important factor in this forecast is the 
large portion of the 1951 crop to be 
threshed this spring. According to present 
indications, the prices of some commodi- 
ties and services used in agricultural 
production will be somewhat higher than 
in 1951. Prices for machinery and ferti- 
lizer are following an upward trend and 
farm wage rates are not likely to decline. 








1Based on statements presented at the 
annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference held in Ottawa, December 4 and 5, 
1951. 


However, the supply of important goods 
and materials, such as machinery and 
repair parts, fencing materials, fertilizer 
and pesticides, may not be sufficient to 
cope with the demand. 

The expansion of civilian and defence 
industries will contribute to the main- 
tenance of high levels of employment in 
1952. The large number of job opportuni- 
ties outside of agriculture will result in 
difficulties in obtaining farm labour. The 
decline in the farm labour force is likely 
to continue although the decline could be 
restricted, to some extent, by higher wage 
rates and the improvement of working 
conditions on farms. It will thus be 
necessary to use existing labour supplies 
as effectively as possible and to supple- 
ment these supplies by the immigration 
of farm labour. It is expected that the 
demand for farm labour will be about 
the same as in 1951. 

It will again be necessary to organize 
movements of workers between farms 
and between other industries and agri- 
culture, locally, regionally, and inter- 
provincially. The organization of inter- 
provincial transfers of farm workers is 
likely to prove more difficult than in 
previous years. The increasing require- 
ment of mechanical skill in agriculture 
will complicate the job of recruiting 
suitable workers. 


World wheat import requirements are 
expected to remain at high levels in 1952. 
Most of the supplies will have to be 
drawn from Canada and the United 
States. 


The 1951 Canadian wheat crop was 
estimated at 562 million bushels. How- 
ever, a large part of the western crop 
remained unthreshed and the actual size 
of the utilizable crop will depend on how 
well the unthreshed portion of the crop 
escapes injury from lengthy exposure as 
well as on conditions for combining and 
threshing in the affected areas during the 
winter and spring months of 1952. 
Adverse weather has caused serious grade 
losses but these losses are not as serious 
as with the 1950 crop. 


Canada will have a total of 748 million 
bushels of wheat for disposal during the 
1951-52 crop year. Assuming that 150 
million bushels will be used at home, 
some 600 million bushels will be avail- 
able for export, or for carryover at the 
end of the crop year. Despite the strong 
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prevailing market, transportation and 
other difficulties will limit the export 
movement and it is likely that the total 
wheat carryover at July 31, 1952 will be 
above the level of 186 million bushels 
held in all positions a year previously. 

Marked increases in the production of 
major feed grains, along with the large 
carryover stocks of oats and barley, 
should result in near-record potential 
feed grain supplies for the present crop 
year. Gross supplies available for 1951-52 
were estimated at 20-3 million tons, an 
increase of 33 per cent over the 1950-51 
level of 15-3 and only slightly below the 
record of 20-9 million tons reached in 
1942-43. Relative to livestock numbers 
the net supply of feed grains per grain- 
consuming unit in 1951-52 is estimated 
at a record level of one ton. However, 
adverse harvesting weather, low delivery 
quotas at most western country points, 
and the necessity of giving preference 
to millable wheat in the movement of 
grain to export positions, have held farm 
deliveries at relatively low levels. 

The anticipated high levels of indus- 
trial activity, employment, and personal 
incomes, in 1952, will result in a con- 
tinuing strong demand for meat and meat 
products. Barring unforeseen external 
influences, however, it is not likely that 
the heavier supplies of pork in prospect 
will permit a repetition of the peaks in 
hog prices attained in 1951. Owing to the 
abundance of feed supplies, it is expected 
that marketings of hogs will be about 
15 per cent higher between October 1951 
and September 1952 than in the cor- 
responding period of 1950-51. Beef 
supplies and marketings are not expected 
to differ considerably from those of 1951. 
Beef prices are expected to follow the 
pattern of United States beef prices, 
which means prices at or near the level 
of 1951. Marketings of sheep and lambs 
in 1951-52 will show little change from 
1950-51. Prices of lamb and mutton will 
probably continue in their present rela- 
tionship to prices of other meats. The 
wool clip in 1951 was estimated at 7-5 
million pounds; a slight reduction may 
occur in 1952. Towards the end of 1951 
wool prices had recovered some of the 
ground lost in the spring of 1951. Prices 
may rise a little further in 1952 but are 
not likely to reach the levels of early 
1951. In 1952, exports of horses and 
horsemeat are likely to be about the same 
as in 1951. But if beef prices remain 
nigh there may be some increase in the 
slaughter of horses for domestic use. 


Total production of milk in 1952 will 
probably be a little lower than in 1951 
and may not be much over 16 billion 
pounds. Prices of most dairy products 
are not expected to change appreciably 
from those in effect in the last quarter 
of 1951. 

More poultry will be marketed in 
Canada during the first half of 1952 than 
during the corresponding period of 1951. 
These greater supplies can be attributed 
partially to an expected increase in fowl 
marketing. The production and supplies 
of farm chicken during the latter half of 
the year will be «affected by the market 
outlook for poultry and eggs during the 
hatching period from January to June. 

Exports of honey from the 1951 crop 
are expected to be small. This will mean 
adequate supplies for the domestic 
market. In 1952 honey production may 
be at a lower level than the 38-7 million 
pounds produced in 1951. 


The outlook for the producers of flax- 
seed and soybeans appears relatively 
favourable. With average yields, the 
production from approximately a million 
acres of flax will likely meet domestic 
requirements and provide some flaxseed 
for export. A substantial increase in the 
production of soybeans over 1951 could 
be readily absorbed by the Canadian 
market. While rapeseed iacreage may be 
increased slightly, some decline in sun- 
flower seed acreage is likely because of 
the relatively low yields of recent years. 


Consumer demand for manufactured 
tobacco products should continue strong 
in 1952. A production of 105 million 
pounds would appear sufficient for both 
the export and domestic markets. Domes- 
tic demand for burley can be supplied 
from present stocks tand the export 
market will not likely absorb more than 
1-75 million pounds. The demand for 
cigar leaf in 1952 is not likely to exceed 
2 million pounds. 


Current Economic Activity.—Produc- 
tion, trade and other business activities 
are continuing at high rates. There are 
the usual seasonal adjustments in employ- 
ment but general economic activity is 
being maintained at a high level. 

Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living in- 
dex declined from 191-2 to 191-1 between 
November 1 and December 1, 1951 but 
increased to 191-5 on January 2, 1952. 
The slight decline in November was the 
first to occur in 23 months. The food 
index dropped from 250-2 to 249-3 from 
November 1 to December 1, 1951 and 
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increased to 250-0 by January 2, 1952. 
From December 1, 1951 to January 2, 
1952 slight changes occurred in the six 
main group components of the cost-of- 
living index. There were slight increases 
in the food, fuel and light, home furnish- 
ings and services, and miscellaneous 
indexes, no change in the rent index, and 
a very small decline in the clothing index. 

Trade—Internal and External.—Depart- 
ment store sales increased from $872,- 
680,000 in 1950 to $901,940,000 in 1951. 
sales in December 1951 rose to $119,- 
770,000 from $118,870,000 in December 
1950. 


Canada’s domestic exports to all coun- 
tries reached an all-time high of $3,914-5 
million in 1951, almost 26 per cent above 
the $3,118-4 million realized in 1950. 
Total exports during December 1951 
amounted to $379-3 million, slightly 
below the monthly record attained in 
November but 31 per cent above the value 
of the December 1950 exports ($289-9 
million). The rise in exports to the 
United States was moderate by compari- 
son with exports to overseas countries 
but shipments to the United States still 
constituted almost 59 per cent of all 
exports aS compared with 65 per cent in 
1950. 


Prices of Agricultural Products.—Farm 
prices of agricultural products declined 
in November 1951 for the fourth succes- 
sive month. The November decline was 
due to lower prices for livestock, grains, 
poultry and eggs. These lower prices 
more than offset the substantially higher 
prices received for potatoes. For all 
commodities except grains, however, 
prices were higher than a year earlier. 
The November index (1935-39=—100) 
stood at 277-3 as compared with 278-9 
for the previous month and 264-0 for 
November 1950. 


Income.—During 1951, Canadian farm- 
ers received ‘an all-time high total of 
$2,819-4 million from the sale of farm 
products and from grain participation 
and adjustment payments by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. This advance pre- 
liminary estimate is 26-8 per cent above 
the 1950 figure of $2,223-5 million and 
13 per cent above the previous high of 
$2,494-8 million realized in 1949. Farmers 
also received supplementary payments 
under the provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. These payments amount- 
ed to $10-4 million as compared with 
$13-8 million in 1950 and $17-6 million 
in 1949. ; 
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The increase in cash farm income in 
1951 was due in large part to the sub- 


“stantial grain participation and adjust- 
ment payments made by the Canadian 
® Wheat Board, higher iaverage livestock 


prices and unusually heavy marketings 
of western grain during the spring 
months. However, there was a substan- 
tial reduction in grain marketings in the 
latter part of the year as a result of very 
unfavourable harvesting conditions and 
limited elevator space at many country 
points. 

Cash income from grains, seeds and 
hay, including Canadian Wheat Board 
payments, totalled $509-4 million in 1951 
compared with $311-3 million in 1950. 
Livestock receipts increased from $624-1 
million to $737-9 million, and receipts 
from dairy products from $256-4 million 
to $287-5 million. 

Agriculiural Products Board.—The 
Agricultural Products Board Act, passed 
by the House of Commons on December 
17, 1951, provides for the constitution of 
an Agricultural Products Board iand for 
payments out of the consolidated revenue 
fund for the buying, storing, transport- 
ing or processing of agricultural products. 
The Board does not have the power to 
compel farmers to deliver their produce 
10) 16; 

Short-term Credit to Grain Producers. 
—The Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 
Financing Act, 1951, passed by the House 
of Commons on December 15, 1951, came 
into force on January 15, 1952. This Act 
is designed to provide short-term credit 
to grain producers in the Prairie Prov- 
inces faced with temporary financial 
difficulties because of their inability to 
complete harvesting operations or to 
make delivery of grain. 

Individual loans are made up to a 
maximum of $1,000. Regulations provide 
that the rate of interest on these loans 
shall not exceed 54 per cent per annum 
simple interest. The loans are guaranteed 
by the crown but there is a limitation to 
the effect that the liability of the crown 
to pay losses will not exceed $5 million. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board.—On 
December 14, 1951 the Minister of Fin- 
ance informed the House of Commons 
that the government had “amended the 
foreign exchange control regulations so 
as to exempt all classes of transaction 
covered therein from permit require- 
ments”. The general effect of this amend- 
ment is that foreign exchange control has 
been abolished in Canada. 
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EGG AND POULTRY PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
1948-1949, PART II 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


Management and organization of the poultry enterprise are largely respon- 
sible for variations in returns received by producers. In British Columbia 
poultrymen purchase most of their feeds and other goods and services, except 
labour. They sell all of their eggs and poultry except a small quantity which 
is consumed by the household. Variations in purchases and sales prices gen- 
erally correspond in time and size throughout the area of production. It may 
be assumed that most producers buy and sell under similar market conditions 
and that their costs and returns are potentially the same. Efficient management 
and a proper combination of the factors of production involved in the poultry 
enterprise are required for the maximization of returns. 

This article deals with some of the main organization and management 
factors which affect returns from the poultry enterprise. Family labour income 
is used as a measure of returns. 


Production of Hatching Eggs.—Net returns from the production of 
hatching eggs were calculated on the assumption that: (1) hatching eggs were 
sold as market eggs at the prevailing Grade A Large price; (2) breeding 
cockerels were replaced by layers during the period of hatching egg sales; 
(3) layers required the same amount of feed as the cockerels they replaced, 
had the same rate of production as the rest of the laying flock, and were sold 
at the end of the hatching egg season for the same price as stags. When cal- 
culated according to these assumptions, net returns from hatching eggs represent 
the additional net returns derived from this type of production as compared 
with the production of market eggs. 

The breakdown of receipts and costs is presented in Table 1 along with 
average net returns for the 34 farms producing hatching eggs for sale. Net 
returns per dozen hatching eggs averaged 6-8 cents and ranged from minus 
21-1 to plus 19-3 cents. The additional income derived from hatching eggs 
varies directly with the length of the hatching egg season, the quantity of 
hatching eggs sold and the spread between the prices of market eggs and 
hatching eggs. The additional costs are mostly fixed costs except for the value 
of those eggs which are not produced because there are cockerels instead of 
layers in the pens (Item 7, Table 1). In this case costs vary slightly with the 
length of the season and the quantity of eggs produced. 


Costs of Raising Pullets from Sexed and Mixed Chicks.—On most farms, 
replacement pullets were raised from sexed chicks. On others, some of the 
pullets from mixed chicks and the cockerels were sold as broilers or fryers. 
For purposes of analysis, the income derived from the sale of broilers is con- 
sidered as a reduction in the cost of raising the pullets. The very few farms 
on which broiler production was practically a year-round activity were omitted. 

Physical requirements and costs involved in raising pullets by each of the 
two methods are presented in Table 2. The average net cost of raising a pullet 
was $1.57 with sexed chicks and $1.20 with mixed chicks. The value of the 
broilers raised was deducted from total costs in both cases. Returns from 
broilers reduced the net cost of raising a pullet by 37 cents. 


Egg Production.—Production was measured by the rate of lay, i.e., the 
number of eggs laid expressed as a percentage of the total hen-days. This 
indicates the average number of eggs each 100 layers produced per day during 
the year, or the number of eggs laid by each layer for each 100 days it was in 
the laying pen.1 





1Production can be expressed in’ terms of the number of eggs per layer per year by 
multiplying the rate of lay by 3:65. 
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Table 1.—Calculation of Average Net Returns from the Production of Hatching Eggs, 
34 Farms in the Lower Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island, 1948-49 








Dollars per 

















Farm 
(ys Gashireceipts:from:3)114 dozen market ezosv) mall. fl) socle OG Aba ost cn: 1,320 
(2) Cash receipts fromi3,241<dozen hatching eers 4a). 9. We. k he eho i ora, 1,940 
(oe uoral cach receiptsiirom eros l-b2) se. Weiner ui eh, 3,260 
(4) Value of hatching eggs at Grade A Large market price............................. 1,411 
(oeNvaite oftaliteges at market price’(1-+-4)) 0) ten. oso. leeks ee cccele el. 2,731 
(6) Additional income from Aaeehies CuMave tes edss Giese Sn Oe | ae een mC arenes 529 
(7) Market value of 461 dozen eggs if cockerels were replaced by layers....... 198 
(Oy Ror costorarceckerel shy ts «ciate tna eR de MMe ilo reiired ise \ Moran yor 84 
Cpelioodsbectinacand banding... 2.5 ce WIRE Mt Sel Git inns obec bianca dee. 27 
(10) "Additional costs forthatching.egas (7--8-4-9). 2) ¢ oci5< rece veerccccocaceccsectedicks 310 
Ly Ncoreturns trom: hatching ges (610). set eee onesies o oes cd kd cdc ee dee easen: 219 


@ Only for the months in which hatching eggs were sold. 
> Cost of the cockerels less cost of the layers to replace them. Average cost of cockerels was $3.37 and of layers $1.89. 


The rate of lay for all flocks ranged from 26-1 to 68:3 per cent and 
averaged 51:6 per cent. It was between 45 and 60 per cent for 78 of the 117 
flocks, less than 40 per cent for nine flocks, and more than 65 per cent for five 
flocks. Production was highest for the group of farms producing only market 
eggs (54:4 per cent rate of lay), followed by the 17 farms producing broilers 
and fryers (53:9 per cent), the 22 farms producing hatching eggs (47-2 per 
cent), and the 12 farms producing hatching eggs, broilers and fryers (45:8 
per cent). 

In order to eliminate the effects of the production of hatching eggs and of 
broilers and fryers on family labour income, only the 66 farms producing 
market eggs exclusively were used in determining the relation of production to 
family labour income. Family labour income per farm increased as the rate of 
lay increased except for the farms which had the highest rate of lay. Income 
per layer, however, showed a consistent increase in relation to increases in rates 
of lay, but this relationship was much more pronounced for the lower rates. 


Feed Requirements.—Information on feed required for the laying flock 
was obtained for 89 flocks. The average amount of feed consumed per layer 
per year was 112-1 pounds, and ranged from 90-7 to 139-6 pounds. Forty-nine 
flocks used from 105 to 120 pounds of feed per layer. The quantities of mash 
and grain per layer averaged 58-4 pounds and 53:7 pounds, and ranged from 
28:0 to 94:5 pounds and 26-4 to 86-9 pounds respectively. From 50 to 70 
pounds of mash and 40 to 60 pounds of grain per layer were used by 60 per 
cent of the flocks. Qantities of both mash and grain increased as the total feed 
per layer increased, but mash formed a slightly larger percentage of the ration 
at the lower rates of feeding. 

The size of the laying flock had no apparent effect on either the total 
amount fed per layer or on the proportion of mash and grain in the ration. 
However, as production increased there was an increase in total feed per layer. 
The increase in feed was due mainly to an increase in the amount of mash fed, 
the amount of grain remaining fairly constant as the rate of lay increased. 

The amount of feed required to produce a dozen eggs averaged seven 
pounds, and ranged from 5:5 to 9:2 pounds. For 58 flocks six to eight pounds 
of feed were used per dozen eggs. The average amount of feed consisted of 
3°7 pounds of mash and 3°4 pounds of grain, and ranged from 2:1 to 6°9 
pounds and 1-5 to 5:5 pounds respectively. A little over 70 per cent of the 
flocks used from 3-0 to 4:5 pounds of mash and from 2:5 to 4:5 pounds of 
grain per dozen eggs. 
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As total feed increased there was a marked decrease in the rate of lay 
and a slight increase in total feed per layer. This suggests that the flocks using 
the least feed per dozen eggs produced more eggs with almost the same amount 
of feed per layer than those using more feed per dozen eggs. 


Table 2.—Comparative Costs of Raising 100 Pullets to Laying Age* from Sexed and Mixed Chicks, 
72 Farms in the Lower Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island, 1948-49 








ae : Sexed Mixed 
Unit | Ghicks | Chicks 
Num ber.of farnigis fie c3h cacao secs ee Et aie Slee ee ee ae ee 55 17 
Perec Chicks PurcuaAsSed Gens nee eee aot CRED esiccis «wa aa atia eee % 100-0 23-6 
Mixed: chicks purchased sco Sexacie ers tee hee ee aol eee OF kh set Roi Ce 76-4 
Mortality to laying -agem i. fee eee niet ee he es ee ts cn ae eae q 12-4 15-5 
Brolers raised”. Wee ntl cok seicel re pene eter cnk ated oP eitee te ouai <p ie acto ae ee % 1-9 37-0 
Pullets raised telayimie age? ree en SEAR Cocos Gisir's ane Deere % 85-7 47-5 
Chicks required to produce 100 pullets—sexed.................02e eee No. lal 50 
PN IKOC ees oe ic a te a ING2 Verte cectataeee 161 
Mortality to laying are: «water ean ene ree fous osc evap hier No. 15 Be 
Broilers PaiseG's, 2k vie eee oe oe Tae CI ee neh eee ree No. 2 78 
Quantitvaol feed required=——eraiy. wr. cieisen ok BEBE? bh Genie aks toe lbs. 1,365 1,748 
TITASLY ORE... Ae Peres eke ee eee ee I ee lbs. 1,438 2,593 
Total man labour TeQuired vaca teen eect ce cee ea ais ee ee hrs. 52-5 267 
Cost per chick purchased at hatehery.4 sn. U4 eiiaisten ae. c dee sees et c 82235 14-18 
Cost:nf cram per, LOO potindia yn ve wes oes ae reso acts Ar ee cee ae ee $ 3-28 3°32 
Cost cf nash perdi) moundner sc ce hee es ads os nee eae ee $ 4-12 4-05 
Direct Costs‘— 
1 EN c) <Page eRe Sy SP er eRe ose ens Ss BU ge UR RE A ice SA Sear $ 37°85 39-00 
Oil fox beooding: 6.724005 ie. Peo ae PRE eee ehh ee $ 5-51 7-41 
Phi so clic cgi Rehr ORO isso ane eee hen ae er es es ae Bee $ 104-67 163-78 
FRotal. direct Costas. .\kn is eee lainey to eke eee $ 148-03 210-19 
Indirect Costs— 
Depreciation on buildings ‘andsequipments.., 4. 46 as- ce ee. oe $ 5-16 6-35 
INFELESG OD WNVESULCCIU anne foe sey qc ORI Iy creer ee cee eine On ee $ 6-16 6-10 
Total costwile ico Se ee RPS hee, Sears Se $ 159-35 222-64 
LessincoOMmerrom DLOUers TAaIsed ct. 4.5 asee ee a ee ee g 2-42 102-78 
ING 608 bisccctth seve de ee Mot cae an ere oes ae ets ae $ 156-93 119-86 
INGE Cost per puUllet ja. cote see wk he ne ae See cee Gt ee ee Lee $ 157 1-20 


a Approximately five months of age. 

b Calculated as per cent of the number of chicks started. 

¢ Other direct costs comprise litter, medicine and disinfectant. They are omitted from the calculations owing to 
difficulties involved in allocating these costs between the laying stock and the young stock. 


At both low and high levels of feeding the total amount fed per dozen 
eggs was lower with higher rates of lay. But reduction of feed per dozen eggs 
is better achieved by maintaining a high rate of lay than by reducing the 
level of feeding. When the rate of lay increased while the amount of feed 
per layer remained fairly constant, feed per dozen eggs was reduced by nearly 
one and one-half pounds. On the other hand, with the rate of lay somewhat 
constant and a lowered level of feeding, the reduction in feed per dozen eggs 
was approximately one-half pound. 


On the average, the cost of feed for layers represented 62 per cent of the 
cash expenses and the sale of eggs, 81 per cent of the cash receipts. These 
figures emphasize the importance of proper feeding. By confining calculations 
to the flocks producing market eggs only, the influence of hatching egg and 
broiler production is eliminated and the relation of total feed per dozen eggs 
to family labour income becomes more apparent. With rates of feeding exceed- 
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ing seven pounds per dozen eggs, family labour income decreased very sharply. 
Indeed, income declined from $1,533 for a group of producers feeding from 
six to seven pounds per dozen eggs to $175 for those feeding eight pounds or 
more. 


Size of Flock.—In determining the size of the average laying flock, the 
effects of mortality, culling and the addition of layers during the year have 
to be taken into consideration. The average number of layers may be calculated 
on a hen-day basis, that is, the number of days each layer was in the flock. 
According to this method, a layer is the equivalent of 365 hen-days but the 
average number of layers becomes only a relative figure in the measurement 
of size. It is probably more correct to speak in terms of “hen years” or “layer 
years”’.1 Measured on this basis, the size of the average laying flock was 
equivalent to 633 layers for the year and ranged from 95 to Pict, OL the 117 
flocks, 82 had the equivalent of 200 to 800 layers for the year, six had less than 
200 and nine more than 1,200. 


The average size of flock was 884 for the 22 farms producing hatching 
eggs, 607 for the 12 farms producing hatching eggs and broilers, 590 layers 
for the 17 farms producing broilers, and 564 layers for the 66 farms producing 
market eggs only. 


In determining the relation of size of laying flock to family labour income, 
the effects of the production of hatching eggs and of broilers and fryers were 
eliminated by restricting calculations to the 66 farms producing market eggs 
only. An increase in the size of laying flock was accompanied by a larger 
family labour income per farm and per layer. Rate of production is probably 
the major determinant of income. In fact, there was a constant increase in 
family labour income per layer with an increase in rate of lay and size of laying 
flock. Average family labour income per farm also increased with increases 
in rate of lay and size of flock, and was considerably higher for the larger than 
for the smaller flocks. 


Culling.—The rate of culling was determined by expressing the actual 
number of layers culled as a percentage of the average number of layers in 
the flock during the year, calculated on a hen-day basis. It averaged 80:6 
per cent and ranged from 1-7 to 210-2 per cent for the 117 flocks included in 
the study. Less than 50 per cent for 36 flocks, it ranged between 50 and 125 
per cent for 71 flocks and exceeded 150 per cent for the other 10 flocks. Gen- 
erally speaking, there was a tendency to heavier culling in May and June when 
broiler production was part of the poultry enterprise. 


No apparent relationship existed between the rate of culling and the size 
of the laying fiock, production, and mortality. However, the average price 
received per cull increased as the rate of culling increased. 


Mortality.—The rate of mortality was calculated the same way as the rate 
of culling, that is, the actual number of layers that died during the year was 
expressed as a percentage of the average number of layers for the year. 

The rate of mortality ranged from 3-9 to 45:7 per cent and averaged 19-3 
per cent for the 117 farms. It was less than 10 per cent for 15 farms and more 
than 30 per cent for 11 farms. 


Labour Requirements.—The total annual labour required for the poultry 
enterprise averaged 2,246 hours per farm. Of this total, 1,805 hours were con- 
tributed by the operator, 351 hours by other members of the family, and 90 
by hired help. 


1 Calculated on this basis, the ‘layer’? measure is similar in principle to the “man equivalent” 
measure. 
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The total labour required varied with the type of organization. The total 
per farm averaged 2,388 hours for farms producing broilers, 2,378 hours for 
those producing hatching eggs, 2,217 hours for those producing both hatching 
eggs and broilers, and 2,170 hours for those producing only market eggs. 

For the different types of poultry enterprise, family labour income per 
hour of labour was as follows: 58 cents on farms producing hatching eggs and 
broilers, 55 cents on farms producing broilers, 54 cents on farms producing 
hatching eggs, and 52 cents for farms producing only market eggs. The average 
for all farms was 53 cents. 

Considering only the laying flock, hours of labour per layer averaged 2:9, 
and ranged from 1-0 to 7-1. From two to four hours per layer were required 
on 86 of the farms and more than five hours on only 10 farms. 

Although more labour was required for the larger flocks, hours of labour 
per layer decreased as the size of the laying flock increased. This reduction 
was due to size and various factors associated with size, such as better design- 
ing and location of buildings and the use of labour-saving equipment. 

Hours of labour spent on the laying flock averaged about 1,852 per farm 
per year. Most of this labour was supplied by the operator and his family, 
the operator accounting for 78-6 per cent and the other members of the family 
for 16-7 per cent of total labour. Hired help contributed the remaining 4-7 
per cent, but less than one per cent with flocks of less than 900 layers. As 
the size of flock increased up to 900 layers, more labour was supplied by the 
operator and his family but as a percentage of total labour, the operator’s 
labour decreased and unpaid family labour increased. For flocks with more 
than 900 layers, operator’s labour increased but unpaid family labour decreased 
both in total and on a percentage basis, being replaced in part by an increase 
in hired labour. 


Labour Returns.—Labour returns measure the total returns to all types 
of labour used on the poultry enterprise during a year. For the 117 farms 
average labour returns amounted to $1,265 per farm and ranged from minus 
$208 to $4,222. 

In order to eliminate any effect that the production of hatching eggs and 
broilers might have on returns from the poultry enterprise, the group of 66 
farms producing only market eggs was used to indicate the variations in labour 
returns according to size of flocks. Higher labour returns per farm and per 
layer were associated with larger laying flocks. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
W. L. PorRTEOUS 


The attractive look of a well-painted building or the inviting atmosphere of a 
gleaming linoleum floor owe something to flaxseed produced in the Prairie Provinces. 
A major component of paint and of linoleum is linseed oil which is extracted from 
flaxseed. Even the residue, linseed oil cake or meal, may find its way to the home 
by way of a high grade roast of meat. Linseed oil cake or meal is favoured by stock- 
men as a valuable source of concentrated protein to balance livestock rations. 

Flaxseed growing in Canada dates back to at least 1720 when historical documents 
show that 54,650 pounds of flaxseed were produced in New France. By 1864 some 
was being produced in Ontario and by 1875 it was introduced into the Prairie Prov- 
inces.1 By 1908, the acreage had increased to 139 thousand acres in these provinces. 
Since that time, most of the flaxseed produced in Canada has been produced in this 
region. 

Areas of Flaxseed Production.—From a rather modest beginning, flaxseed acreage 
increased rapidly in the Prairie Provinces and, by 1912, two million acres were 
seeded to the crop. Land-hungry settlers who rushed in from other sections of 





1W. C. McGregor, The Production of Flaxseed in Canada. Canada Dept. of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ bul. No. 23, Pub. 545. 1946. 
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Canada, Europe and the United States found that flax grew and yielded well on the 
newly-broken prairie. Saskatchewan became the most important producing province 
and seeded, on the average, 1-2 million acres a year during the five-year period 
1910-14; Alberta averaged 91 thousand and Manitoba 62 thousand acres a year during 
the same period. 

Although the total acreage of flaxseed varied from year to year and a marked 
decline in acreage took place from about 1925 to 1939, there was no significant shift 
in production areas within the Prairie Provinces. After 1920 Saskatchewan was the 
main producer and was followed by Manitoba and Alberta. This was the pattern 
until 1948 when the acreage of flaxseed in Manitoba exceeded that in Saskatchewan. 

For the five-year period, 1947-51, the acreage averaged 509 thousand acres in 
Manitoba, compared with 392 thousand in Saskatchewan and 140 thousand in Alberta. 
This illustrates the shifts in production areas during the last five years. The flaxseed 
belt extended itself from the Rosetown-Regina area into southeastern Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Flaxseed is now grown over a wide area of Manitoba with some 
concentration in the southwestern corner of the Province. 

The timing of the shift in the location and the growing areas paralleled the 
introduction and the increased use of chemical weed control practices in the Prairie 
Provinces. Flaxseed finds it difficult to compete with weeds but more success can 
now be obtained by the use of chemical] sprays. It may be assumed that one of the 
main results of the use of these chemical sprays is the considerable increase in land 
suitable for flaxseed production in Manitoba. Previously, most of this land was 
considered too weedy for the successful growing of flaxseed. 

Successful weed control enables Manitoba to derive greater benefits from its 
physical and other natural advantages as a flaxseed producer. Better moisture con- 
ditions favour higher yields and provide an inducement to increase the acreage in 
flaxseed. Grasshoppers, cutworms, and other insects do not constitute quite as serious 
a problem as in Saskatchewan. Frost hazards are less serious in Manitoba but rust 
hazards are markedly greater than in Saskatchewan. 

Physical factors appear to be the main determinants of the shifts in flaxseed 
growing areas while economic factors play only a secondary role. The year-to-year 
variability in the value of an acre of flaxseed is as great in Manitoba as in Saskat- 
chewan.' The gross value of an acre of flaxseed in relation to wheat has not been 
noticeably different in Manitoba than in Saskatchewan except possibly for the 
1947 crop year. During that year the Sross value of an, acre of flaxseed in Manitoba 
averaged $49.26, which was $21.37 more than for an acre of wheat. In Saskatchewan, 
however, the difference was only $11.49 per acre. The more favourable situation 
in Manitoba may have stimulated a continuing interest in the flaxseed business in 
that province. Another reason for this increased interest resides in the fact that 
some flaxseed straw is processed in Winnipeg. As a result, what was formerly 
a waste product has now become a source of additional income. 


Inter-crop Competition.—Competition prevails at the farm level as well as on 
an area basis. Flaxseed is a crop which must compete with or complement the 
other crops and enterprises on the individual farms where it is grown. In the past, 
farmers’ opinions on the relative merits of flaxseed and alternate crops have led 
to some violent fluctuations in flaxseed acreage. For example, the acreage sown 
to flax in the Prairie Provinces increased from 572 thousand acres in 1910 to 1:3 
million acres the following year while it decreased from 1-4 million acres in 1920 
to 517 thousand acres in 1921. This type of fluctuation has also been evident in more 
recent years. From 1-5 million acres in 1942 the acreage sown to flax rose to 2-9 
million acres in 1943 and then decreased to 1-3 million acres in 1944, 

Although there are marked variations in acreage from year to year, there is 
evidence of a cyclical pattern in the Prairie Provinces. Indeed, there have been 
seven distinct cycles since the first peak was established in 1912. The average 
length of each cycle is about six years but cycles have ranged from four to eight 
years and the five- and seven-year cycles have been the most common. 

Flaxseed growing has many of the characteristics of the “in-and-out” types of 
farm enterprises. This may be due to many factors but the most basic one appears 





1The coefficient of variation of the per acre value of flaxseed for the period 1910-49 was 
57 per cent for Manitoba compared with 55 per cent for Saskatchewan. This is somewhat higher 
than the variation in the per acre value of wheat for all three Prairie Provinces, which was 44 
per cent for the same period. 
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to be the profit motive. As indicated previously, the acreage in flaxseed in the 
Prairie Provinces increased from 517 thousand to 1-3 million acres from 1910 to 
1911. In 1910 the average value of an acre of flaxseed, at the farm, was $15.33 
compared with $10.92 for an acre of wheat. There was, thus, a difference of $4.41 
in favour of flaxseed and this was enough to induce the farmers to grow more of 
that crop in the following year. A reverse situation occurred in 1920 and 1921 when 
the flaxseed acreage was reduced from 1-4 million acres in 1920 to 517 thousand 
acres in 1921. The reduction in acreage had come about as a result of a differential 
of $11.62 in favour of wheat. 


Peaks and hollows of the seven cycles of flaxseed acreage follow, with marked 
consistency, the peaks or hollows established in the previous year for the gross 
value of an acre of flaxseed, in relation to the value of an acre of wheat. This, 
however, does not provide a completely satisfactory rule for the explanation of 
fluctuations in flaxseed acreage. With the sole use of this rule one would have to 
assume that all decisions regarding flaxseed acreage are based on results of the 
past season. In practice, however, one must take account of the actual organization 
of the farm and of the difficulties involved in making changes in the cropping 
program when suitable land is not available for a different crop. Account must 
also be taken of such factors as conditions at time of seeding, possible insect or 
other crop hazards, and labour requirements. 


During World War II and the years immediately following, governmental 
policies had a direct influence on flaxseed production. In 1943 farmers were 
encouraged to reduce their wheat acreage and devote part of that acreage to the 
growing of flaxseed. In 1947, a forward pricing system assured the grower of higher 
returns for flaxseed than for wheat. Lower initial prices for flaxseed in 1949 than 
in 1948 contributed to the drop from 1-9 million to 332 thousand, in acres sown to 
flaxseed from 1948 to 1949. Returns, however, were better than had been anticipated 
by the growers. After the 1949 crop all flaxseed has been sold on the open market. 


Production of Flaxseed in Relation to Utilization—-Canada has been a net 
exporter of flax since 1908 except for ten years during the period from 1929 to 1940. 
Net exports have varied from 18 million to 100 thousand bushels. Domestic 
utilization of flaxseed since 1922 has varied from a low of 1-8 million during 1933-34 
to a high of 8-5 million bushels during 1945-46. 


During the thirties flaxseed production in the Prairie Provinces reached its 
lowest levels. Domestic utilization was also at a low level during this period. The 
low production is mainly attributable to a severe decline in yields. As a result the 
value of flax, on a per acre basis, was maintained at levels consistently below the 
corresponding levels for wheat. Production, in fact, declined to such an extent that 
it was even insufficient to meet the unusually low domestic demand which prevailed 
during that period. Yields, however, increased considerably during the next ten years. 


The ratio of fiaxseed prices to wheat prices has shown an upward trend 
throughout the entire period 1908-1951. If this trend continues into the future and 
yields of flaxseed maintain their present relationship with wheat yields, indications 
are that the Prairie Provinces will, generally, provide an ample supply of flaxseed 
for domestic utilization. Significant year to year variations in flaxseed acreage, 
however, are likely to continue. Prices paid for flaxseed are very sensitive to 
changes in levels of industrial activity and general price levels. If farmers continue 
to plan their flaxseed business in strict accordance with price relationships in the 
previous season there will probably be a recurrence of situations in which some 
farmers are a year late in either reducing or increasing their flaxseed acreage. 





On January 26 The Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
announced ian increase of 20 cents per bushel in the initial price of Western wheat. 
This increase boosts the Canadian Wheat Board’s initial price to producers to $1.60 
a bushel, basis No. 1 Northern wheat in store at Fort William/Port Arthur and 
Vancouver, effective February 1, 1952. 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF TYPICAL SEQUENCES OF FIELD OPERATIONS 
IN ALBERTA 


Hake SCcorr 


Thoughtful planning of field operations will result in appreciable economies in 
the use of labour, power and machinery. Lower costs of operation, on the other 
hand, will mean higher net returns to the farmer for his various crops. 

Very little information is available concerning costs pertaining to various 
practices or sequences involved in field operations. An attempt to fill this gap, 
however, was made in an economic study of farm power and machinery conducted 
in Alberta, in 1950. The study included 59 farms in the brown soil zone, 43 in the 
dark brown, 59 in the shallow black, and 42 in the black soil zone. 

The dryland of the brown soil zone is used mainly for ranching and wheat 
production, and the larger wheat farms of the province are found in that zone. The 
dark brown soil zone is a transition between the brown and the shallow black 
zones; wheat is the main crop but farms are generally smaller than in the brown 
soil zone. 

There is more diversification in the shallow black soil zone although wheat is 
also the principal crop. More livestock is kept and farms are smaller than in the 
brown and dark brown soil zones. The black soil zone has the smallest farms and 
mixed crop-livestock farming is more popular in this zone than in the other three. 


Comparative Costs of Various Sequences of Field Operations 
As part of the general inquiry into costs involved in the use of farm power and 
machinery, information was obtained relating to the comparative costs of typical 
sequences followed in field operations. Types of farming and farming practices 
vary with different zones. The sequence of field operations also varies with opera- 
tors as well as with types of farming or soil zones. For convenience in presenting 
the data, however, the analysis will be conducted on a zone basis. 


The Brown Soil Zone.—Owing to lower rainfall and a smaller weed growth, 
less summerfallow operations are required in the brown than in the other soil 
zones. Table 1 illustrates three sequences of summerfallow operations, prevailing 
in this zone. Machinery used in the construction of the table belongs to the type 
used with the 3-4 plow tractor, the most common size of tractor in the area. Figures 
on number of acres covered per hour, tractor cost per acre, and cost of operating 
the machines per acre are derived from the data obtained during the survey. Cost 
figures, however, do not include any charge for the operator’s labour. 


Table 1.—Typical Sequences of Summerfaliow Operations, Time Required and Costs, 
Brown Soil Zone, 1956 
































Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dollars— 

Sequence A 
CONG AOS 10: etqaey << nd Rae Geet «vie ole spe ea 3°4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
COTO OF bin Sasa Aw auch uarya dite eas abate oe: 3-4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
Bladewvesder (Ubi cc deviations os eon te 4-2 0-10 0-32 0-42 
PUA rc cise eer eee ee te tetas, HEN | ol pudioceletactawaas [otaahala aes baa 1-59 

Sequence B 
OM WAV (87 1 dacak oo... she ome abe nad mohueb aie os wa dee 3-4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
Biagesvoede:. (hl, {6.), «i. cceiecuat ose cn ee an 4.9, 0-10 0-32 0-42 
Pace Weeder CL Ble )iss sachs nea ocresc bale Obes uleleusiomre micletesls 4-2 0-10 0-32 0-42 
LOG or ee OR aE ORE TE MOOT NOD Caddy’ Poveioe Ly amen amu 2 8% 1-38 

Sequence C 
CNG VENOUS) Ge x's 5A cia Be +s «(ea h + aboot 6's sos ads 3-4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
Pein deweeder wl 1 ft.) 3.4 Rage ss 563 boobchk veer eon 4-2 0-10 0-32 0-42 
Bio weerlobal c+ Eb.) ct «5 Beis Hes oc 2 od wads ohe's 5s sie cane 7-6 0-07 0-19 0-26 
PLOCEWECLLED Coe Lbs) os bel 52 he Peat s nea cues eet 7-6 0-07 0-19 0-26 
GLACE tere ete Cnet ct eet Bente eet cree ene wr ivieen leew ss bean te 1-48 
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Table 2.—Typical Sequences of Tilling and Harvesting Operations, Time Required and Costs, 
Brown Soil Zome, 1959 























Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dolars— 

Sequence A f 
allemand macker. (Sat odenek canst cum «more: hin a 3-4 0-18 0-40 0-58 
(Om DINO NaMLUG, een ee sede ree oe. a tke 4-3 1-17 0-32 1-49 

Total Bits, . Fk. gttewin ea the 5 oe A Uc dR ee ae Eb ee 2-07 

Sequence B 
ing leidise Cad: fO).o. «kaye CER, eee colle yA oe 6-0 0-16 0-23 0-39 
Press LiL AIP TES) ee rete eee Wal Cobh eb ney lc ee « 5-2 0-24 Deiat. 0-51 
Comping SeP aes) nee ee Ua ve tn oe 4-2 Det een Stns 1-20 

Totalithe:.0 ee, AL oe ee, SP eT Oe, PO ee Pate ce ay carey enh 2-16 


Sa a ee SE eee eee 


Variations are also evident in field operations other than summerfallow. Table 
2 presents figures on costs and time requirements for tilling and harvesting opera- 
tions, according to two methods or sequences typical of the brown soil zone. Work 
is also performed with the 3-4 plow tractor. The auxiliary motored combine is 
used in sequence A and the self-propelled combine in sequence B. Both types of 
combines are popular in the area. Differences in costs between the two types of 
combines have some significance. Costs for the auxiliary motored combine are a 
little higher owing to larger fixed costs per acre as a result of the limited number 
of hours of use of that type of combine, as compared with other types. 


The Dark Brown Soil Zone.—Lack of moisture is the main factor limiting plant 
growth in the dark brown soil zone. This zone, however, enjoys a slightly higher 
annual precipitation and is less subject to droughts than the brown soil zone. The 
cropped land is generally sowed to wheat and most farms are smaller than in the 
brown soil zone. 

The sequences followed in conducting field operations vary considerably. For 
purposes of analysis, however, only some of the most typical sequences will be 
considered. Here again the 3-4 plow is the most common size of tractor. 

Two types of sequence are described in Table 3. Total costs per acre are 26 
cents higher in sequence B than in sequence A. In the former sequence the one- 
‘way is used only once, which tends to reduce costs but this is more than offset by 
the fact that the cultivator is used three times instead of once as in sequence A. 


Table 3.—Typical Sequences of Summerfallow Operations, Time Required and Costs, 
ark Brown Soil Zone, 1950 








Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dollars— 
Sequence A 
Omer wavi(Selte) a2 ee een ny oe 3-4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
OTe WAVE Grates ar eet ok, ee ee ena 3-4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
Ciiivalarmio ltt. ee, oe ee eee 4-4 0-09 0-30 0-40 
ANE) aR: See a eaee ty ee Seo enn a be pe Ame MS nat gr de 1-48 
Sequence B 
One- ways Seabees cee tae ane ee 3°4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
Cultivator (ois) sen no, coe ee ke ee 4-4 0-09 0-31 0-40 
(Gultiva toma) servant terse resis rset, Oe litre ka 4-4 0-09 0-31 0-40 
(SWIIVALeIMuo tes) tee ek eae 4-4 0-09 0-31 0-40 


A he RC: Sonn ene ee ene! Ga eer eG pen ei te ee 1-74 
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Table 4.—Typical Sequences of Seeding Operations on Summerfaliowed and on Stubble 
Land, Time Required and Costs, Dark Brown Soil Zone, 1950 


———— a ee eee ee eee eee 
ee 











Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dollars— 
Summerfallow 
Sequence A 
Mle r 13h E65). 64s deals if oe ee 3°4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
OUR aro Ses cet FOU CMA OEY ASANO PL ae Note, hc cas ccbeenulcce oe. 0-54 
Summerfallow 
Sequence B 
Harrow (24 Tt.) Ae tetanus ee ee 9-5 0-03 0-14 0-17 
TOrilt CE4 EG ints sah c sae ee kee eee 5-1 0-17 0-23 0-40 
SOCAL cs the Ae sed ge ees emt! t) oe ES Dee aoa 0-57 
Stubble Land 
Wouble-disc: G0 ft5 Acs... nes wee ee ee oe 3-4 0-14 0-40 0-54 
Parrott.) kon os teen ee ee 9-5 0-03 0-14 0-17 
POPU LA Ter) oc cce gee Ces Care 5-1 0-17 0-23 0-40 
fi) oN EASE Piet reo eer, hee ae et kui Are a en ern 1-11 


ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee 


In the dark brown soil zone sequences followed in seeding operations vary 
according to operators’ preferences, availability of machinery, weather conditions, 
cropping practices, and other factors. As a rule farmers only seed land which was 
in summerfallow the preceding year. However, sowing part of the crop on stubble 
from the previous year is not an uncommon practice. This latter practice involves 
more work in the preparation of the seed bed and costs are consequently higher. 
Table 4 is a summary of the time required and costs involved with two typical 
sequences of seeding operations on summerfallow land, and one typical sequence 
on stubble land. It will be noted that total costs per acre for the last sequence are 
about twice as high as those for the other two sequences. 

The Shallow Black Soil Zone.—This zone benefits from a more abundant annual 
precipitation and a more luxuriant vegetation than the two brown soil zones. 
Cropping practices are more diversified but, as in the brown soil zones, wheat is 





Table 5.—Typical Sequences of Summerfallow Operations, Time Required and Costs, 
Shallow Black Soil Zone, 1950 








Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dollars— 


Sequence A 


Cine-was7 (G:(C.)ca.c ose a yee eee 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
ronrow (ct lis) cece) oa etia.cas oe OE RE ae 7-2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
One-was (GiU.) 1s acet race ap yaeluse hae ee eee 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
EPAETOW ACE LUG) sca. not pate ae en cris ee ke sees 72 0-02 0-16 0-18 
SOULLEV LOI CLO 1G.).03 A coe ee ee eer ee aes gee 0-12 0-32 0-44 

otal <n k ay tens 32 5 eRe SS SAR eee Ae Cee eRe en oe eee) easy a: Awe 2-40 

Sequence B 

LO Was DO LUOIN)) 5.5) «ix ssomee can Sone ere ante eee 1-2 0-61 0-93 1-54 
CORELIVaAtOr el Ute ics 3 ccm on oda eke cee eke ee Saf 0-12 0-32 0-44 
Ge rribi ve COral LUT bs) os oooctee ar eels deans sion eve 0-12 0-32 0-44 
TERE SORE ALAR PONG Aeon eet REN Se at RA oe OA (ie 0-02 0-16 0-18 
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Table 6.—Typical Sequences of Seeding Operations on Summerfallowed and Stubble Land, 
Shallow Black Soil Zone, 1950 














Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dollars— 
Summerfallow 
(eT oly al QR! Com hy tea per ee eee, ER ER 7-2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
OVALE CLAS G ee es. fs Hea als Loo he Son enna 5-1 0-17 0-23 0-40 
TAITOW Med abide cis 22 Wks bas ist ot ee eee ae alee 7-2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
POG AM sa. oes Ps Bach sided 5 o's Photo Oe eT EL re aes | ae 0-76 
Stubble 
COTS WER COE Ne eetias tata ele. cas te Mich on tree aes 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
PTI CEMte cc wos Sues eee acts eee eee 5-1 0-17 0-23 0-40 
ELAITOW AM cdl.) crea tineak ate oh ae ee 7-2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
OCA is vs Yeaiy at eee wore Penta, eecin, he tare mete tine | Senn ape | Se gee 1-38 





the main crop, while livestock is a more important enterprise than in the other two 
zones. And, the average farm is smaller in crop and total acreage than in these 
other zones. 


The moisture supply is satisfactory but assists the growth of weeds as well as 
that of other plants. The weed problem entails an increase in tillage operations 
and a parallel increase in costs. But these costs are well offset by crop yields which 
are generally higher than in the brown and dark brown soil zones. 


Two typical sequences of summerfallow operations, in the shallow black soil 
zone, are illustrated in Table 5. These two sequences are radically different but 
the difference in total cost per acre is small. 


In this soil zone, crops are generally sown on summerfallowed land although 
the practice of sowing on land cropped in the preceding year is more common than 
in the two brown soil zones. Comparative figures on time required and costs 
involved for seeding operations on summerfallowed and stubble land, are presented 
in Table 6. A one-way is used in place of a harrow in sequence B with the result 
that total cost per acre amounts to $1.38 as compared with $0.76 in sequence A. 


Table 7.—Typical Sequences of Summerfaliow ©@perations, Time Required and Costs, 
Black Soil Zone, 1950 











Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dollars— 
Sequence A 
OUT Ch 1 Le) nn ae) oP ern 2a eek eet eo 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
EA EPO Lo lASE AS Cera eecbee fsck ak ee eee 7-2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
NE- Wave Oita. «oc Seehe eack books wae oc ela 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
(aulaivetotelOmt.)... 2s piensa ccckh are ee 3:7 0-12 0-32 0-44 
CAltiva Lorin Uitte laa. G6 cOk sos ach ee cca ae 3:7 0-12 0-32 0-44 
PEGA MiG eta Be). Secs son's Sra 8 sso ini ORE ee Le ae | a a 2-66 
Sequence B 
Plows (d=DO UGE) ar oat) Petar. ao chs aed ov DEORE 1-2 0-61 0-93 1-54 
arrow. Ca atte cee Ie tons a wht at dale oe Ae 7°2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
OCW Va OMe ee MOE Set ih so cbs as occa dee 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
arrow AZ litte... vat cs och eho ccs cw doe 7+2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
JTL ee. Sate aan See  eCpmemee yar at erm cd cn) AR Re Pah 9 2-70 
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Table 8.—Typical Sequences of Seeding Operations on Summerfallowed and Stubble Land, 
Time Required and Costs, Black Soil Zone, 1950 

















Acres Cost of Cost of Total 
Operations (machines used) per Operation Tractor Cost 
Hour per Acre per Acre per Acre 
—dollars— 
Summerfallow 
Peter 0G! Li.) ca. 0 acls ag, cit ee Om ET 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
TIMETOW TOL 1UD)S.0 0c ee nee ae C2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
Ota os ss Oc eee eee ee ee Mee eS Ne 0-98 
Stubble 
One-way" (6 {t.)\. oo..10.<0. Seuee ate 2-0 0-23 0-57 0-80 
Barro (2ldts)..4. ssuea taint ee 7-2 0-02 0-16 0-18 
PSU C14 Eb, )'a.5 x <aners.ncs ea a oe ett a 5-1 0-17 0-23 0-40 
LOCALS EAs Ae Som Pee me ae ita ie tec, (often ol ttea des | huts cs «yet ce We oes vusdecs acc de 1-38 


The Black Soil Zone.—The most fertile soils of Alberta are in the black soil 
zone. Annual precipitation there is higher than in any other settled part of the 
province. Mixed crop-livestock farming is the predominant type of farming. 
Farms are smaller, both as to crop and total acreage. And deeper cultivation than 
in other soil zones is 'a general practice in the black soil zone. 

Two different types of sequence followed in this zone are analyzed in Table 7. 
Although there are important differences in types of operations or machines used 
in these two typical sequences, costs per acre are about the same. 

A larger portion of the crops is grown on stubble than on land summerfallowed 
the preceding year. An analysis of typical sequences and operations followed on 
summerfallowed and stubble land is presented in Table 8. On stubble land, a 
one-way is used before and a drill after harrowing while on summerfallowed land 
a tiller is used before harrowing and this is the last field operation at seeding time. 
As a result, costs per acre are $1.38 on stubble land and only $0.98 on summer- 
fallowed land. 


Conclusion.—Sequences followed in field operations vary from soil zone to 
soil zone. Comparisons of costs between various zones, however, are made difficult 
by the fact that other cropping practices also differ among farms and soil zones. 
For example, the ratio of land in summerfallow to land in crops, in the various 
zones, is as follows: 1:1-06 in the brown soil zone, 1:1-9 in the dark brown soil 
zone, 1:2-0 in the shallow black soil zone and 1:2-63 in the black soil zone. When the 
costs of summerfallowing are apportioned in the manner suggested by these ratios, 
a comparison of the costs for summerfallowing and for seeding and cultivating, can 
be made. A summary of the computation of those costs is presented in Table 9. 
The data show a considerable variation in costs between zones. They also indicate 
that the greater the proportion of land in crops, the higher the average costs per 
acre of seeding and cultivating. 





Table 9.—Comparative Costs of Summerfallow and Spring Work in the Four Main Soil Zones 
of Alberta, 1950 








Soil Zone 
ar allow 
Brown Brown Black Black 
—dollars per crop acre— 
SuNMImMerialowlniresc..'.. eee ee See ee 2 1s37 0-84 1-25 1-02 
Spring work (seeding and cultivating)................ 0-74 0-98 1-07 1-27 
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A similar relationship might be expected when the proportion of land in crops 
is related to total costs. Summerfallowing costs in the dark brown soil zone, how- 
ever, are much lower than in other zones and corresponding costs in the black soil 
zone are significantly lower than in the other two zones, with the result that no 
well-marked relationship is apparent. 

This analysis was confined to the cost aspects of the problem. One must also 
be mindful, however, of other important aspects such as effects of types and 
sequences of field operations on crop yields, conservation of soil fertility, and net 
returns to the operator. But this does not detract from the fact that the reduction 
and the proper distribution of costs among farm operations are of primary concern 
to the farm operator. 


SOME ASPECTS OF WHOLESALE MARKETING OF POTATOES 
IN ALBERTA, 1950 


J. Al tPARFETT 


Potatoes are a bulky and perishable product, adaptable to a wide range of soil 
and climatic conditions. The highly competitive character of the potato crops and 
the wide variations in quality and yields create special marketing problems. 


Main Types of Producers.—A description of the various types of farmers 
engaged in the production of potatoes is a prerequisite to an examination of the 
marketing problem. In 1946, there were 26,300 acres in potatoes in Alberta; 55,447 
of the 89,541 Alberta farms were producing that crop... But producers differ with 
regard to the volume and the quality of their production. There are actually three 
main types of producers, generally referred to as: 

(1) Surplus producers, or farmers primarily interested in supplying their own 
family requirements. With favourable weather conditions yields are generally 
high, farm family requirements are exceeded, and these farmers send their surplus 
potatoes to the market. If supplies are already plentiful on the market, a surplus is 
likely to develop on the market itself. 

(2) Certified seed growers, or growers who produce quality stock for the com- 
mercial producers. In 1951, there were 59 of these growers and 727 acres were 
passed for seed potato certification. 

(3) Commercial growers. There are only about 1,000 of these growers but they 
control more than one-third of the total acreage. They are concentrated in the 
irrigated areas of southern Alberta, with the exception of about 220 farmers growing 
potatoes on 2,000 acres of dry land in the Edmonton area. Permits to market potatoes 
are granted under the provincial Agricultural Pests Act, 1942. In 1950, the 1,061 
potato growers who obtained marketing permits had 12,208 acres,in potatoes. 


Producer-Wholesaler Relations.—Information on the role of wholesale firms in 
the marketing of the 1949 potato crop was obtained from commercial potato producers, 
through a survey conducted by the Economics Division during the summer of 1950. 
Following that survey, interviews were arranged with all licensed wholesale potato 
dealers in Alberta. Wholesalers prefer to purchase potatoes on a cash basis and to 
make payments on the day of delivery. Owing to variations in quality, and uncer- 
tainties regarding demand, wholesalers refrain from entering into contracts for 
future delivery. They prefer to do business with large-scale commercial growers who 
follow rigid grading practices. Not all commercial growers sell their potatoes through 
wholesale firms. Nevertheless, these firms enjoy a dominating position in the market- 
ing field, owing to the character of the services which they provide and, in particular, 
to their storage, grading, packaging and distributing facilities. 

Some growers sell their potatoes directly to the consumers but these growers are 
generally market gardeners or small-scale growers. The normal movement of 
potatoes is from the producer, through the wholesaler, to independent, department, 
or chain retail stores. 

Wholesale Marketing.—In this article, information on the wholesale marketing 
of potatoes is confined to the marketing of the 1950 potato crop. This information 
was collected in 1951 through the medium of a survey of the operations of 27 whole- 





1Canada. Census of the Pairie Provinces, 1946. Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 1949. 
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Table 1.—Net Sales of 1959 Potatoes in Five Market Areas of Alberta, by 27 Wholesale Firms 
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® A California carlot equals 360 ewt.; others equal 450 ewt. each. 


sale establishments, engaged in the marketing of potatoes in five main market areas 
of the province. These wholesale firms are located in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Brooks, and Medicine Hat. 

These firms sold a net total of 1,987 cars of imported and Alberta potatoes, grown 
in 1950. Most of these potatoes were sold in Alberta but some found their way into 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Table 1 presents a summary of the 
net sales of 1950 potatoes in Alberta, by the 27 wholesale firms. Potatoes consisted 
of Alberta potatoes and of early potatoes from the United States and British Columbia 
and were purchased by retailers and institutional buyers. Sales within the province 
were twice the size of sales outside the province. Most of the exports went to 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia and comprised 653 carlots. Local sales accounted 
for 1,334 carlots and 1,025 of these carlots were made up of early and late Alberta 
potatoes. 

Early California potatoes arrived in Alberta during the first week of May, 1950. 
Sales reached a peak in July when the Alberta carryover was declining in quality, 
and imports of 1949 late potatoes from Eastern Canada were declining both in quality 
and volume. After July 15, British Columbia early potatoes were being shipped to 
Alberta in direct competition with the California crop. A tariff duty of 37-5 cents 
per hundredweight on American imports, effective from June 15 to July 30, and a 
shorter rail haul, give the British Columbia potato growers an ‘advantage on the 
Alberta market. The lateness of the local 1950 crop of early potatoes was partly 
responsible for the substantial sales of British Columbia 1950 potatoes (Table 1). 
Alberta early potatoes do not generally reach the wholesale market before the latter 
part of July when their arrival acts as a check on imports from British Columbia. 
Local early varieties are sold through wholesale channels until the beginning of the 
harvest of late Netted Gems, in early September. 

Wholesalers estimate that they sold 1,522 carlots of early and late Alberta 
potatoes from the 1950 crop (Table 2). Lethbridge and Calgary are the main whole- 
sale centres and they ship a large volume of potatoes to other provinces. The average 


Table 2.—Wholesale Net Sales of Alberta Early and Late Potatoes, 1950 Crop 
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annual number of inspected carlots sent from Alberta between the crop years 1934-35 
and 1950-51 was 204. Average annual exports, during the same period, were 105 
carlots to Saskatchewan, 40 each to British Columbia and Manitoba, and six carlots 
to Ontario. In 1950-51, 452 inspected carlots were sold in other provinces, as compared 
to a high of 579 carlots in 1947-48. 

Commercial Production.—In 1950, most of the potatoes sold through wholesale 
markets came from districts designated as pest control areas under the provincial 
Agricultural Pests Act, 1942. The acreage under disease control permits for com- 
mercial potato production in 1950, was as follows: 


BROOKS CIStVICT! <3. shu 4 cates pig aioe 6 a eM Mamta as 2,517 acres 
(ESCs ny 4 Suh ein Feit Gye VAL Ae Seer Mie a UN ots Rae Sea Mates 378 
Lethbridge-Vauxhall-Medicine Hat district ........ 6,948 “ 
PGCUBEUGHI) TOP CLLS UST Claiarr thn. tect, seen ee et eas eee PAR La Pe ee 
TOLval COMMercial ACrEaSe: iw seh. ee toes cise 12,208 acres 


Estimates” place the total 1950 crop of commercial potatoes at 1,098,720 cwt. for 
the Province of Alberta. And the 27 wholesale purchasers estimate that they handled 
about 784,900 cwt. or about 71 per cent of that crop. In the irrigated areas, about 
200,000 cwt.? of the commercial crop were fed to livestock or went to waste in the 
spring of 1951. Only 10 per cent of the crop remains to be accounted for, which 
indicates the relative unimportance of direct sales to retailers and institutions by 
commercial growers. 


Table 3.—Prepackaging of Netted Gems in Five Market Centres of Alberta, 1950 
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All wholesale firms own or rent storage facilities. In the winter potatoes are 
placed in cold storage, and in the early summer a limited amount of refrigerator 
storage assures the provision of an adequate supply of good quality potatoes from 
the late Gems. carryover. 

Most wholesalers claim that it is not necessary to provide central storage facilities 
for more than one or two weeks’ supplies. The trend is now toward the building 
of large drive-in root cellars on the farms. So, wholesalers make special arrange- 
ments with the growers in order to maintain an iadequate flow of potatoes from the 
farms to the wholesale establishments. 

Continuity of Supply.—One of the most important functions performed by whole- 
salers is the maintenance of a continuous supply to retail outlets and ultimate con- 
sumers. They collect and store the potatoes, and regulate their flow to the consumers. 

Carlot handlings tend to decline sharply during August but more slowly from then 
on until spring. Between the harvesting season and the end of the year, the major 
part of the local consumption requirements is filled by local surplus producers who 
sell their potatoes directly, either to retailers or consumers. Competition among these 
small-scale growers and lack of storage facilities tend to have a depressing effect on 
potato prices until the beginning of the following year. 





1Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Fruit and Vegetable Div., Marketing Service. Potato Crop 
Summaries. Ottawa. Annual. 

2Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics. Ottawa. January-March, 1951. 

3 Estimated by provincial District Agriculturists and potato inspectors of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division of the Department of Agriculture in the irrigation areas of Alberta. 
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Grading.—Seventeen of the 27 wholesale establishments maintain grading facili- 
ties. Potatoes are graded on the basis of quality and size. Most growers prepare a 
Canada No. 2 product at the farm and sack the potatoes in 100-pound bags. 

Retail demand for potatoes packaged in 5, 10, 25, and 50-pound paper bags creates 
a problem at the wholesale level. Wholesalers have to prepack the potatoes but the 
grade requirements for prepackaged potatoes are somewhat higher than Canada No. 2. 
As a result graders have to be used to regrade to Canada No. 1. 


Prepacking.—Data collected during the 1950 survey indicate that of 905 cars of 
late Netted Gems sold within the province, 55 per cent were prepacked in 50-pound, 
25-pound, 10-pound and 5-pound paper and cellophane bags. Of the 475 carlots of 
prepackaged potatoes, 430 carlots were packed in 10-pound bags. For the 475 carlots, 
62 per cent of the prepacking was done at the wholesale level and 38 per cent on 
the farms. 

Only six growers did any prepacking but most wholesalers claimed that more 
could be done on the farms. The 10-pound bags have become popular in recent years 
and wholesalers agree that their popularity is likely to increase, provided consumer 
incomes remain high. Edmonton and Lethbridge wholesalers are still selling a large 
percentage of their potatoes in 100-pound bags, but they expect that prepackaging will 
increase in popularity. Figures presented in Table 3 give an indication of the extent 
of prepacking practices in the five main market areas of Alberta. 


Wholesaler Problems.—Many wholesalers complained that potato marketing is 
an unreliable source of income. Markets are uncertain from year to year, especially 
the outside markets of British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, and whole- 
salers are thus prevented from entering into definite contracts with producers. A 
strong demand from outside markets may often coincide with small and low-quality 
supplies in the province. In any case, wholesalers agreed that potato growers must 
be well aware of the needs ‘and preferences of the consumers. Education of the 
growers on matters pertaining to consumer demand is a primary requisite of a 
smoothly operating marketing organization. 


FAO ACTIVITIES IN 1951 


S: C. Hupson! 


The sixth session of the Conference of FAO was held at the Organization’s new 
headquarters in Rome, Italy, November 19 to December 6, 1951. In addition to 
reviewing the accomplishments of the Organization during 1951, the Conference had 
the task of charting the course to be followed by FAO until its next biennial con- 
ference in 1953, and of considering its proposed program of work for 1952 and 1953. 
The Chairman of the Conference was the Honourable A. Fanfani, Minister of Agricul- 
ture for Italy, while Dr. G. S. H. Barton, who, as Canada’s representative has been 
closely associated with FAO since its inception at the Hot Springs meeting in 1943, 
was elected as first Vice-Chairman of the Conference. 

The Conference extended its membership to include Argentina, Japan, Laos, 
and Nepal, and accepted the resignation of Hungary and Nationalist China, thus 
bringing its membership to 68 nations. 

Mr. Norris E. Dodd, who has filled the post of Director-General of FAO for 
the past three years, was elected to this post for a further term of two years. Viscount 
Bruce of Melbourne, who had filled the post of independent chairman of the FAO 
Council since its establishment in 1947, retired from this office and was replaced by 
Professor Josue de Castro, of Brazil. 

Elections were held to fill all of the 18 seats on the Council. Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Italy, the Union of South Africa and the United States of America were 
elected for the period 1952-53, and Australia, Finland, Egypt, France, India and Cuba 
for the period 1952-54. The Netherlands, Philippines, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, 
Colombia and Spain were elected to take office in December 1952 for the period 
1953-55. 


1Secretary of the Interdepartmental FAO Committee and Member of the Canadian Delega- 
tion to the Sixth FAO Conference held at Rome, Italy, November 19 to December 6, 1951. 
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In accordance with a recommendation of the Working Party on the Program 
of Work and Associated Long-Term Problems, a co-ordinating committee of seven 
members, to be selected on the basis of personal qualifications, was established to 
tender advice on the co-ordination of the undertakings of FAO, and to advise the 
Director-General with regard to these matters. The co-ordinating Committee which 
was appointed by the FAO Council iat the conclusion of the Sixth Session of the 
Conference consisted of Mr. F. W. Bulcock (Australia), Dr. G. S. H. Barton (Canada), 
Professor Andre Mayer (France), Dr. P. V. Cardon (United States), Sardar Datar Singh 
(India), Mohammed Ali El Kilaney Bey (Egypt) and Mr. Frank Grant (United 
Kingdom). 

Canada was re-elected to the Committee on Commodity Problems, which consists -° 
of 14 member governments. Mr. A. B. Hockin of the Department of Finance, a 
member of the Canadian Delegation, was elected a member of the Committee on 
Finance and Control. 

The Work of FAO in 1951.—FAO carries out four major kinds of activities: 


1. It serves as a world extension or advisory agency mobilizing modern scientific knowledge 
for increased production, improved handling and processing, and better distribution of 
food and other farm, forest and fisheries products. Much of this work is concerned 
with the economic development of under-developed areas; 

2. It serves as a forum for bringing governments together for organizing international 
action; 

3. It provides all governments to the limits of its facilities with information on facts and 
figures relating to food, agriculture, forestry, fisheries and nutrition; 

4. It endeavours to appraise the outlook for production and consumption and the likely 
development of international trade in food and agricultural commodities. 


Fundamentally, the idea underlying the creation of FAO, as developed at the 
Hot Springs Conference in 1943, was to unite nations for a war against hunger, as a 
necessary step towards building a peaceful, prosperous world. As one of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, FAO has been called upon to play an 
important role in this world-wide movement, under the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Programme. With its headquarters serving as “a general staff’, FAO has 
mobilized an army of experts who have been engaged in front line combat with the 
problems standing in the way of increased food production in the under-developed 
areas of the world. As of December 1, 1951, basic agreements have been signed with 
48 countries, and 378 scientific and professional workers have been recruited from 
32 countries. For each project an agreement is signed between FAO and the recipient 
country whereby FAO pays the salary of the expert and his travelling expenses to 
and from the country he is serving; the government concerned pays for his sub- 
sistence and travelling expenses within the country and provides such office space 
or clerical assistance as miay be required. Projects cover a wide range of activities 
in agriculture, fisheries, forestry and nutrition. The fields of activity which have 
accounted for the greater part of the expenditure are national program building and 
preparatory missions; land and water utilization, conservation and development; 
crop improvement and protection and livestock improvement and disease control. 
This work is described in the Report of the Director General, “The Work of FAO 
1950-51”. Examples of accomplishments include the program for the control of 
rinderpest, which is the number one killer of cattle in the world; the land and water 
development programs being launched in Pakistan and other countries; the control 
of losses of grain in storage, particularly in Latin America; and the improvement 
in fisheries production in Haiti and other countries. Since Canada has been an 
important contributor to funds made available for this program and since technical 
experts involved in this work have included such eminent Canadians as Dr. E. S. 
Archibald, Dr. L. E. Kirk, Dr. D. B. Finn, Dr. H. E. Gray, Mr. C. B. Davidson, Professor 
H. A. Hardy and Dr. T. J. Harrison, Canadians generally can share in the satisfaction 
of a job well done. 

Another phase of technical assistance work carried on by FAO is the granting 
of fellowships and scholarships for study abroad. These fellowships are tied in with 
specific development programs already under way. By the end of 1951 agreements 
had been signed whereby FAO would provide over 200 fellowships and scholarships. 

The World Food Situation.—It is estimated that the aggregate production of the 
principal food crops in both 1951 and 1952 will be slightly above that of 1949-50 
and about nine per cent above that for the pre-war period 1934-38. Since 1936 the 
estimated world population has increased by about thirteen per cent. As a result, 
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current supplies per capita were even below the unsatisfactory pre-war levels. More- 
over, the increase in production which has occurred has not been uniform between 
the various regions. Although a substantial increase above pre-war levels occurred in 
certain areas, particularly in the surplus-producing regions, production in many 
countries in Europe and the Far East was still below pre-war. Consequently those 
people who were well nourished at that time now have as much or more food than 
before, and those who were hungry then are even hungrier now. The situation, 
therefore, means a continued and an even greater dependence on the hard currency 
countries of the Western Hemisphere as a source of supply for many foods. 


Improving Food and Agricultural Production.—The Conference was gravely 
concerned by the fact that food production in large areas of the world is not keeping 
pace with the growth of population. As a means of improving this situation it was 
agreed that the following policies should be adopted: 

(a) The adoption by member countries of forward agricultural development plans suited 
to their own circumstances and conditions, having as an objective a balanced increase 
of at least one to two per cent per year in world production of basic food and other 
essential agricultural products in excess of the rate of population growth in the nex 
five years; 

(b) The establishment of adequate extension and educational programs to insure that the 
technical knowledge necessary to achieve increased production is conveyed to the farmer; 

(c) The reform of agrarian structure; in many countries the uneconomic size of farms, 
fragmentation of holdings, maldistribution of landed property, excessive rents, inequitable 
systems of taxation, insecurity of tenure, perpetual indebtedness or the lack of clear 
title to land and water have impeded the improvement of agricultural production; 

(d) The provision of adequate capital for agricultural development through national and 
international efforts. 

The Conference gave special consideration to the above points in approving the 

program of work for the technical divisions of FAO for 1952 and 1953. In order to 
implement this program the Director-General was authorized to increase his budget 


from 5 to 5-25 million dollars. 


International Commodity Problems.—Having in mind that expansion of agricul- 
tural production can be achieved only if technical and other measures for increasing 
production are accompanied by assurances enabling farmers to dispose of their 
products in secure and stable markets at reasonable prices, it was agreed that the 
committee on commodity problems should continue to function and consider measures 
for improving conditions for the marketing of agricultural commodities, both nationally 
and internationally. Cognizance was also taken of the problem of regional food 
shortage and famine, and the role which FAO should play in such an emergency. 
The Council was instructed to study and explore suitable ways and means whereby 
emergency food reserves could be established and made available promptly to member 
states threatened or suffering from serious food shortages or famine. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The first quarter of 1952 was charac- 
terized by consumer resistance and 
excessive inventories. Levels of produc- 
tion were following a downward trend 
and there was an increasing number of 
people working a shorter work week. 
However, the general economic situation 
is likely to improve during the second 
quarter of the year with the increase 
in construction and maintenance activity. 
An indication of the strength of the 
national economy can be found in the 
steady increase in the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar which, in recent weeks, has 
closely approximated and even exceeded 
parity with the United States dollar, 

Factory shipments of Canadian-made 
motor vehicles climbed to an all-time 
peak in 1951 and were about six per cent 
above the previous high established in 
1950. Substantial gains realized in the 
first five months of the year more than 
offset the declines which occurred in the 
last seven months. 

Factory shipments continued to decline 
in January and February 1952. 

Department stores sales totalled $60,- 
220,000 in January 1952 as compared 
with $58,296,000 in February 1951, an 
increase of three per cent. 

Railway revenue freight loadings 
totaled 78,941 cars during the seven 
days ended March 21, 1952 as compared 
with 77,337 cars in the preceding week. 
Cumulative joadings to March 2] 
amounted to 880,795 cars. 


Value of cheques cashed against indi- 
vidual accounts rose ten per cent from 
February 1951 to February 1952. The 
cumulative total for the first two months 
of 1952 advanced ten per cent and thus 
reached a peak for that period. 


Cost of Living.—The official cost-of- 
living index declined from 190-8 to 189-1 
between February 1 and March IgiLO5 2: 
the third decline in the last four 
months. The index had. reached its lowest 
level since September 1951. 


Population.—Final tabulations of the 
Census returns indicate that Canada’s 
population at June 1, 1951 was 14,009,429 
for the ten provinces and two territories. 
This total represents an increase of 
2,502,774—-21-8 per cent—over the 1941 


total (11,506,655). Newfoundland’s entry 
into Confederation accounts for 361,416. 
Excluding Newfoundland, the total is 
13,648,013, an increase of 2,141,358 or 
18-6 per cent over the 1941 total for the 
nine provinces and the territories. 

Employment.—Employment in the 
major non-agricultural industries was 
seasonally lower at the beginning of 
February than a month earlier but 
higher than in February 1951. The 
general index number of industrial 
employment (base 1935-39=100) stood 
at 177-9 as compared with 181-0 for 
January 1, and 172-3 for February 1, 1951. 
Weekly wages and_ salaries averaged 
$52.94 as compared with $50.42 in 
January and $47.87 in February 1951. 

Export Trade.—Canada’s domestic 
exports to all countries in February 
totalled $309,700,000, as compared with 
$233,900,000 in February 195kvi- an 
increase of 32 per cent. The cumulative 
value for the first two months of the 
year stood at $633,400,000, an increase 
of 22 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1951. 


Exports to the United States totalled 
$168,779,000, as compared with $152,428, - 
000 in February 1951 and accounted for 
04-5 per cent of total exports as com- 
pared with 65-1 per cent in February 
1951. Shipments to the United Kingdom 
rose in value from $33,585,000 to 
$43,561,000. 

Prices.—The general index number of 
wholesale prices moved downward in 
February 1952 for the seventh successive 
month. The index (base 1935-39—100) 
declined to 232-6 from 236-8 in January 
and 238-5 in February 1951. 


The index for Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets declined to 
251-2 from 263-1 in January 1952 and 
262-5 in February 1951. The index 
number for animal products declined to 
264-8 from 294-5 in February 1951 and 
the index for vegetable products to 218-2 
from 219-0. 

Farm Wages.—Average wages of male 
farm help at mid-January 1952 exceeded 
those of January 1951 in all parts of 
Canada. The all-Canada average wage per 
day, with board, was $4.60 or 50 cents 
above the average at January 15, 1951 
and the rate per month, with board, was 
$86.00, an increase of $11.00. The aver- 
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age, without board, increased to $5.70 
from $5.10 per day and to $121.00 from 
$110.00 per month. 


Barley Prices.—Following an announce- 
ment made on February 27 by the 
Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, a twenty-cent-a-bushel 
increase in the initial price paid to 
western barley farmers became effective 
March 1. The increased price applies to 
all barley deliveries made to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board since August 1, 1951, 
and will be effective until the end of the 
crop year on July 31. The initial pay- 
ment for No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row 
Barley will thus increase from 96 cents 
to $1.16 per bushel, and the initial pay- 
ment on No. 1 Feed Barley from 87 cents 
to $1.07 per bushel, basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur. An adjustment 
payment will be made on barley delivered 
to the Board between August 1951 and 
February 29, 1952. 


Wool.—Wool production in Canada 
dropped from 9,531,000 pounds in 1950 
to 8,653,000 pounds in 1951, the lowest 
recorded level. The decline was the 
result of an all-time low in sheep 
numbers. Shorn-wool production de- 
creased to 17,471,000 pounds from 
7,904,000 in 1950 as a result of a smaller 
number of sheep shorn and a fraction- 
ally lower weight per fleece. The amount 
of pulled wool declined from 1,627,000 
to 1,182,000 pounds. 


Exports of wool totalled 2,656,000 
pounds as compared with 4,328,000 in 
1950 and imports amounted to 69,012,000 
pounds as compared with 82,241,000 in 
1950. 


Price Support for Hogs.—The Agri- 
cultural Prices Support Board has been 
authorized to provide price support for 
hogs on the basis of $26.00 per hundred 
pounds, warm dressed weight, Grade A 
carcasses at public stockyards at Toronto 
and Montreal. Appropriate price differ- 
entials are to be established at the 
principal public stockyards throughout 
Canada. This measure will be effective 
from February 11, to September 30, 1952. 

Butter.—On March 1, 1952, the Right 
Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture, announced that the Agri- 
cultural Products Board had been ‘author- 
ized to begin distribution of Government- 
owned stocks of butter. The authoriza- 
tion became effective on March 3. 

The method of distribution is similar 
to that followed in previous years. Butter 
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is to be sold in original carlots on a 
regraded basis and imported butter 
on original grade, delivered to the city 
or town in which the purchaser’s place 
of business is located. The price is 66 
cents per pound, First Grade, in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and Ontario, and 65 cents 
per pound in British Columbia. 

Handling of Tough Grain.—Records of 
the Canadian Wheat Board indicate that 
on March 10 about 186 million bushels 
of tough and damp wheat, oats and 
barley had been accepted at country 
elevators compared with 100 million 
bushels in the preceding crop year. 

Considerable progress had been made 
in disposing of tough wheat, oats and 
barley. About 50 million bushels of tough 
and damp grain had been dried in 
terminal elevators and damp wheat was 
being shipped to the United States for 
drying. According to the Board’s esti- 
mates, deliveries of out-of-condition grain 
will total at least 250 million bushels. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—In late Feb- 
ruary 1952 Canada’s $2 billion livestock 
industry witnessed a serious outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the vicinity 
of Regina in Saskatchewan. Immediately 
after the official announcement of the 
outbreak, the United States government 
clamped an embargo on Canadian live 
cattle, sheep and swine, and fresh chilled 
or frozen meat from these animals and 
a ninety-day quarantine on hay and straw 
at port of entry. The placing of this 
embargo is mandatory under United 
States law. 

Canada’s government outlined a pro- 
gram designed to eradicate the disease 
and assist farmers who had _ infected 
herds. The main points of the program 
include: 1) the slaughter of infected 
animals and contacts; 2) the establish- 
ment of quarantine and buffer zones; 
3) compensation payments under the 
Animals Contagious Diseases Act. These 
payments are made to farmers for all 
animals, equipment and feed destroyed 
in the eradication campaign; and 4) an 
embargo on imfortation of livestock and 
meats from the United States and other 
countries. 

The restrictions imposed by the Cana- 
dian and United States governments 
represent a concerned and determined 
effort to check the disease and eradicate 
it as quickly as possible. 
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AREA REPRESENTATION ON BOARDS OF DIRECTORS OF REGIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVES IN CANADA 


J. E. O’MEARA 


Many comparisons have been made between co-operative and other busi- 
ness methods and principles. One obvious difference, however, has not received 
sufficient emphasis. An examination of the constitution of boards of directors 
in co-operatives, especially those serving large geographical areas or with a 
very large membership, will reveal the nature of this difference. 

When farmers set up a co-operative organization to purchase supplies or 
market their products, they usually have to come to grips with some unfamiliar 
problems. One of these problems pertains to the direction and control of a 
business organization. To do this properly, a board of directors must be chosen 
and elected. The duties and responsibilities of the directors are usually specified 
in the act of incorporation. 

This act, however, does not indicate that a director’s job involves something 
more than the direction and control of the organization. A director is elected 
at a meeting at which individuals—not shares—have voting power. In the 
case of a local co-operative, directors are chosen from an usually small member- 
ship, and community relationships are important. But when the co-operative 
grows, a problem arises as to how representative of the membership the board 
should be. This is likely to develop into an acute problem in regional co-opera- 
tives or specialized marketing co-operatives spreading out over a large area. 
Members then wish to have their respective districts or regions represented on 
the board of directors. 

When a co-operative specializes in the marketing of a single commodity 
its expansion usually depends, in considerable part, on its power to attract 
producers from wide and often widely scattered areas. The geographical area 
served by the association also becomes larger and larger; but, as it becomes 
larger there is an increasing insistence on the part of members in outlying areas 
that their interests be appropriately represented on the board of directors. 
Because of the limited area it usually serves, it is not likely that a local 
purchasing co-operative will ever have to face such a problem. But, purchasing 
co-operatives are always confronted with this problem when they federate and 
organize a wholesale central purchasing organization. 

Co-operatives have met this problem in several ways. In a recent survey 
made by the Economics Division it was found that of 16 large regional 
co-operatives—centralized or federated—only four had not adopted some system 
of area representation on their boards of directors. Some, like the wheat pools, 
have had such a system for many years while the Alberta Co-operative Whole- 
sale Association and others adopted area representation only a year or two ago. 

On the other hand, one of the larger and older co-operative wholesales, 
United Co-operatives of Ontario, was still without a plan for area representation 
at the end of 1951. Three others had not adopted such a plan because of 
special local circumstances. In Prince Edward Island, for example, such a plan 
is regarded as unnecessary because of the smallness of the area served by the 
regional co-operative. In British Columbia certain legislative restrictions 
prevent area representation. In one case, in that province, directors are usually 
elected from areas close to the head office because expenses involved in holding 
director’s meetings can then be kept at a minimum. 

In the Maritime Provinces, Maritime Co-operative Services at Moncton 
and Cape Breton Co-operative Services at Sydney both have devised methods 
of ensuring that their local societies are represented on the board by regions. 
Both these co-operatives are primarily purchasing wholesales and are made up 
of local societies scattered throughout New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. They 
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have divided their areas into zones or sections and delegates from the local 
societies meet at annual meetings of the central organization and elect directors 
to represent these specified zones or sections. In this way each zone or section 
has its own representative on the central board of directors. 

In Quebec, where the Coopérative Fedérée de Québec serves the whole 
province with close to 500 local societies as members, the province is divided 
into districts and each district elects a director to the board. Mention has 
already been made of Ontario where United Co-operatives is still without a 
system of area representation on its board. 

In the western provinces, the three great Canadian wheat pools have for 
many years used a system of dividing their areas into districts and sub-districts. 
With their very large individual membership it would, of course, be impossible 
to hold an annual meeting at which all producers would be adequately repre- 
sented without some system of this kind. Accordingly, they have divided their 
areas into districts and sub-districts and a very complicated, yet very demo- 
cratic, method of election of delegates is carried out. The delegates from each 
district then elect their director at the annual meeting of the pool. 

The wheat pools’ method of choosing delegates and electing directors has 
exerted a considerable influence in other large co-operatives in the western 
provinces. For example, in Manitoba all the co-operatives visited during the 
study divided the province into the same number of districts as the wheat pool. 
In Saskatchewan, the Saskatchewan Federated Co-operatives uses a method of 
dividing the province into districts and sub-districts much the same as the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. In Alberta, the Alberta Co-operative Wholesale 
Association has also divided its area into districts. 

Throughout the country there is little uniformity in the way a co-operative 
area is divided in order to determine the size and extent of its various districts. 
There are, of course, differences between the centralized and federated types, 
but even within these types there are differences. For example, the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool and the Alberta Wheat Pool are typical examples of large 
regional co-operatives with direct membership but there are differences in 
the bases on which each province is divided. In Saskatchewan, the districts 
are based primarily on the number of members, with secondary consideration 
being given to acreage and production of wheat in the area. In Alberta, too, 
prime consideration is given to the number of members but account is also 
taken of the amount of reserves held by the members, the acreage represented, 
natural barriers such as rivers and mountains, the highways and railways that 
may serve as dividing lines. The Alberta Seed Growers Co-operative has over 
8,000 members and is a centralized organization with direct membership. In 
1951, this co-operative changed its method of election and divided the province 
according. to the volume of seed produced, value of the seed, geographical 
factors and number of members. The Northern Alberta Dairy Pool bases the 
division of its area on the number of members and the total number of pounds 
of butterfat produced by members. 

The federated-type co-operatives all support the principle of area division 
but do not agree on the basic methods to be followed in the actual division of 
an area. Delegates to their annual meetings are usually representative of the 
amount of business done by the local purchasing co-operative with the central 
organization but it does not always mean that each district sends an equal 
number of delegates. In the Maritimes, for example, the zones are established 
according to the number of co-operatives in an area but more consideration 
is given to geography and the customs and backgrounds of the communities 
involved. Cape Breton Co-operative Services has divided the Island of Cape 
Breton into five sections with one director from each section but three directors 
represent the county of:Cape Breton where there is a concentration of industrial 
co-operatives. The Cape Breton Co-operative Services also has a director 
at large. 
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In Quebec, the area served by the Coopérative Fédérée is divided on a 
county basis and little consideration is given to the number of co-operatives 
in the county; in some cases a district will comprise more than 60 or 70 
co-operatives whereas another district will probably consist of from 15 to 20. 

The Manitoba Co-operative Wholesale divides its area on the basis of the 
number of local societies, the volume of business done by the locals with the 
central and geographical location. This co-operative also gives particular 
attention to the selection of central points for district meetings. In Alberta, 
on the other hand, the Alberta Co-operative Wholesale divides the province 
according to the total volume of retail business done by the locals with their 
members and patrons. 

In practically all cases examined, the first problem consists in the selection 
of delegates. Some delegates are actually elected or chosen at annual meetings 
of members in a district or at the annual meetings of the local co-operatives. 
Others are appointed by local boards of directors. In some provinces, managers 
of local co-operatives may be appointed as delegates and become candidates 
for office on the central board. But in Manitoba although there is no specific 
provision prohibiting the election of a local manager to a central board, reports 
indicated that most co-operative organizations would refuse to recognize the 
election of a local manager to a central board. 

Residential requirements were usually taken for granted but some directors 
did not live in the areas they represented. The election of directors at large 
is a question that is still being debated. Some co-operative leaders believe 
that the election of directors at large would provide the central boards with 
better men. However, for a variety of reasons, some large co-operatives have 
deemed it wise to abandon the practice of electing directors at large. 

United Co-operatives of Ontario, one of the oldest and largest regional 
co-operatives in Canada, is a large-scale purchasing and marketing co-operative. 
An extensive financial reorganization took place some three years ago and 
services have been extended to northern and eastern Ontario. These far-flung 
areas will have to be represented on the central board. In the past directors 
were elected by delegates at the annual meeting without regard to the location 
of the nominees. At the last annual meeting, however, a motion was passed 
instructing the board to prepare a plan of area representation and to present it 
for consideration at the annual meeting in 1952. 

In the examination of the methods of election another interesting fact 
came to light. This concerns the duties of the directors who represent certain 
areas on the board. In eastern Canada, directors, while representing areas or 
districts on central boards, are concerned mainly with the operation and 
direction of the affairs of the central and are not looked upon as representatives 
of their respective districts even though they were elected as such. In western 
Canada, however, in addition to the normal responsibilities of proper direction 
and policy-making for the central organization, directors are expected to be 
familiar with the problems of local co-operatives and individual producers in 
the areas which they represent. Accordingly, they are expected to act as 
trouble shooters and liaison men between locals and the central and between 
district meetings of producers and the policy makers at the head office. It 
would seem, however, that in eastern Canada the desire to have all of the areas 
served by the co-operative represented on the board, stems from an innate 
sense of fairness and willing adherence to democratic principles. In western 
Canada, where the same democratic spirit prevails, the director is given 
additional responsibilities. He usually attends annual meetings of locals and 
is the key man at district meetings of producers in the centralized type of 
co-operative. There are some who believe that this may lead to local thinking 
and obstructionism on the part of a director and that he might sacrifice the 
good of the central for the selfish interests of his local or the area he represents. 
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But reports and discussions held during the survey have indicated that this is 
not so. In western Canada, co-operators are convinced that the dual-purpose 
director is largely responsible for the strength and solidarity of the large 
regional co-operatives. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF BUSHLAND FARMS IN NORTHERN ALBERTA 
K. ELGAARD 


Significant changes have occurred on bushland farms of northern Alberta in 
recent years. Changes have taken place in the rate of land improvement, in the 
amount of farm capital accumulated, and in the combination of enterprises and 
land use. 

These changes were observed during two surveys undertaken by the Economics 
Division, in the Athabasca area in 1945 and in 1951. In the latter year, farm 
business records were obtained from 37 farm operators who had been visited in 1945. 
An appraisal of the expansion of the “average” farm business can be made through 
a direct comparison of the figures obtained for each of the two years. The changes 
observed are representative of those that have occurred during the 1944-50 period; 
they also give some indication of the changes in farm business which have taken 
place in other settlement areas in northern Alberta. 

The area surveyed lies within the elbow of the Athabasca River immediately 
north of the town of Athabasca and is on the fringe of settlement in the grey wooded 
soil zone. 

Size of Farm and Land Improvement.—The average size of farm increased from 
210 acres in 1944 to 238 acres in 1950. The average acreage in improved land 
increased by 58 acres, or about 62 per cent. This constitutes a rate of increase of 
9-6 acres per farm per year. Improved land represented 44 per cent of the total 
land acreage in 1944 and 63 per cent in 1950. 

The increase in improved land includes land acquired by purchase. Of the 37 
farmers interviewed only one decreased and eight increased the size of their farm 
units. The other 28 farms did not change in size but, on the average, the acreage 
in improved land increased by 43 acres per farm. This represents an increase of 7-2 
acres per farm per year. The proportion of improved land per farm was 46 per cent 
in 1944 and 66 per cent in 1950. 

Land improvement has taken place at about double the rate prevailing in the 
ten years preceding 1944. The cost of clearing and breaking in 1950 was approxi- 
mately $30 per acre for land with a medium brush cover. The cost of land improve- 


Table 1.—Average Size of Farm, Condition of Land and Land Use, 37 Farms in the Athabasca 
Area, 1944 and 1950 
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Lecumetseed Aoe nai. a.hetoditease of. garnadvodtie! cell bee. BA 5 23 
SSUITOT a OW tse pent 08 eT as Ste ow el a ch ee 16 15 
Breaking: ocr eee ws se okt os i ee ee, eee 6 4 
Legumed”. Wie ger iredey ferns attetin’ i lol te ee © oeeieerin 15 25 
Coarse oraing sim proved pasture-andunay ic; jcc46s 1) alk eee eee ee. 50 26 











*A bout three-fourths in legume hay. 
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Table 2.—Number of Livestock on 37 Farms in the Athabasca Area, 1945 and 1951 











= April April : Per Cent 
1945 1951 Decrease | Decrease 
—number— 

PEO O dar Re Wea cc, Gherbe wig Sct d hPa in na 8 copeainal 170 84 86 il 
eer de NS re vn tn Agni evan ene pe A al 345 294 51 15 
SDC tg Gon, 4 Sa a i Ne, | Rd ga oS | 308 138 170 55 
FLERE Me mS, RTS irk eds ahd ike gL 295 192 103 35 
PAUSE tcsteh fae eens ySG ee saane oe lait. LEM wee 2, 236 2) 051 185 8 
Ae eM kn it! 4 a Mh oles as Uk aba 34 2 a) 94 




















ment has risen only slightly in the last ten years due to the increased availability 
of heavy equipment which the farmer can hire for clearing and breaking his land. 


Land Use.—Changes have also taken place in the land use pattern (Table 1). 
The production of wheat and legume seed absorbed almost all of the increase in 
cropland. Average wheat acreages increased from 21 acres per farm in 1944 to 
47 acres in 1950. Legume seed acreage increased from five acres per farm in 1944 
to 34 acres in 1950. The average acreage in summerfallow increased from 14 to 21 
acres during the same period. 

Wheat and legume seed are the only crops for which acreage has increased as 
a proportion of the total cropland acreage. Wheat has increased from 23 to 32 per 
cent and legumes from 15 to 25 per cent. Coarse grains, on the other hand, have 
decreased from 30 to 19 per cent and the aggregate of coarse grains, improved 
pasture and hay, decreased from 50 to 26 per cent (Table 1). The present pattern 
of land use reflects the prevailing livestock program. 

Wheat growing has been emphasized in the improvement of the land. Most 
farmers grow wheat on new land in ithe first, second, and even the third year after 
breaking. The Athabasca farmer has also become a specialty farmer engaged in the 
production of legume seed. There is an increasing demand for that seed. During 
the last 15 years prices have more than doubled and production has increased more 
than 40 times in Alberta. Legumes are well adapted to the grey wooded soils and 
farmers know that this crop is almost indispensable to the maintenance of the 
texture and the fertility of these soils. 


Livestock Enterprise.—Since 1945 a considerable decrease in livestock population 
has taken place. As may be expected the number of horses has decreased by about 
o1 per cent. However, there was also a significant decline in all other types of live- 
stock. Sheep numbers decreased by 55 per cent while hog and cattle numbers 
decreased by about 35 and 15 per cent respectively. The average livestock inventory 
increased from $894 in 1945 to $1,550 in 1951 as a result of tthe increase in livestock 
values (Table 2). 


Farm Capital.—Real estate values per farm unit and per acre of occupied land 
have more than doubled during the six-year period (Table 3). The average value 
of land per farm has increased because of an increase in size of farm ind in the 
average value of an acre of occupied land. The average value of occupied farm land 
has increased from $10 to $20 per acre as a result of an increase in improved land 
and in the demand for land. 

For the 28 farms which remained stable in size, land values increased from 
$2,240 to $4,680 per farm in ithe last six years. On the average, these farmers 
improved 43 acres of land per farm at a cost of about $30 per acre. Thus, approxi- 
mately one-half of the increase in land values in the last six years was due to land 
improvements. The remainder of the increase in land values can be regarded as a 
capital gain due to changes in terms of exchange more favourable to the farmer. 

The value of farm buildings increased from $836 per farm in 1945 to $1,769 in 
1951. The average value of the farm house in 1951 was $891, or approximately 
half the total value of farm buildings. The increase in the value of farm buildings 
was very considerable. However, if the 1951 values are deflated to a 1945 basis— 
using the building materials index for Western Canada—it is seen that the average 
value of farm buildings had increased to only $946 in 1951. 
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Table 3.—Average Net Worth, 37 Farms, Athabasca Area, 1945 and 1951 
== April April 
1945 1951 
li ~ —dollars— 

LC iia eee Ue Pils ee ae aaa ey 2 ke eM MP eco ue eal. fab ers Oy ocd ays 2,085 4,640 
Bald ines ro, eee ce eI Bias tc a sR cere haa ieee MURR e oe ealad e 836 1,769 
Hearing Cigieneg. tease, Petr es. oc.s SL RUPNNE tie, ctmunitee chsvalai kg: Areata! « Wile he Sree pee eee es 1, 298 4,424 
PAV Gator lke me. Se ie. A. OS.» WOE Peels - aE Oe eee gone 905 1, 686 
Bisedlrands Sapp ties. se atin eee oa SiS eMgts oii ehs “hips 3 hana vgn ee ica 208 189 
Gs Paar! Rae rity, 2 Call aa Me tes. SP EMRMIPER AE Redon Rr nfo proses 124 187 
CVeler-ASse ta ac re ee Sn NPE aR wren be 8 he Helis WNP tae 5 em ene 532 1,267 
USA SS US so ee ee cc ieaae “1 te sihatan fyi cass ad coe ashi ca ea 5,988 14, 162 
Total Viaiilitids see. te! BE. Oa, AP eee 185 881 
IN CL WORCI epee Gi Se en bites dle De ees SOD ee ee ae ee 5,803 13,281 
Increaserinwnetrworth vex. Cone Akers biel s Seweyard cgeuaers fos Pash hal> oh ARE ERS eee ert em ea nee 7,478 











The fastest rate of increase was in the value and volume of farm machinery 
and equipment. The machinery inventory amounted to only $1,298 in 1945 but had 
increased to $4,424 in 1951, in terms of current values or $2,712 in terms of 1945 
values. The major part of this increase is attributable to the purchase of special 
equipment such as tractors, trucks, and threshing machines. The average value of 
special equipment increased from $585 per farm in 1945 to $2,835 in 1951. There 
were about two tractors for every five farms in 1945 and six for every five farms 
in 1951. Tractors have displaced the horses. There were five horses per farm in 
1945, but only two in 1951. There is now a truck on every other farm and a threshing 
machine on about every third farm. A few combines and swathers are also being 
used in the area. Much of the new equipment was purchased with money obtained 
through the Farm Improvement Loans Act. 

The average value of farm machinery per acre of occupied land increased from 
about $6 in 1945 to $19 in 1951 or, in terms of 1945 dollars, from $6 to $11. The 
average value of farm machinery per acre of cropland increased from $14 in 1945 
to $30 in 1951. In terms of 1945 dollars, however, the increase is from $14 in 1945 
to only $19 in 1951. 


Table 4.—Average Cash Farm Receipts and Farm Expenses, 37 Farms in the Athabasca 
Area, 1944 to 1950 


















































Per Farm Per Cent of Total 
1944 | 1950 1944 | 1950 
—dollars— —per cent— 
Farm Receipts 
COU OO SA LOS a oe ia eateries caciw ick f 4ak Sin wisne a tar 9+ seas 525 1 as 9) 40-3 51-5 
Livestock and Livestock products................ 710 1,013 54-6 38-6 
CU pro): ear et Ben: aie poe atom ie ge, hie. i, 65 259 5-1 9-9 
Total cash farm receipts................ 1,300 2,625 103-0 100-0 
Farm Expenses— 
G7) Ea TET cee cc AO arn eer a eae peep aps Pare 179 bas 39-4 50-2 
HEVVee OO eS POlSGent he sch oot ht Rec de fee awe 43 60 9-3 5:8 
LCSD WRMAP A. cs Ae Pte: te ey eT OMe, aed LS 4] 72 9-0 7-0 
(SUStO TIN W OL Keneidete shies s peice save t weed bcos cepted ¢ 135 105 29-7 10-2 
Peep iChs het LOLI MOMT Bt a Ahh Dts satis i salt. whi: Mere 9 96 2-1 9-3 
Cera nT Ree iets Oe ne eee AR ety oy oe nye 48 180 10-5 17-5 
Total cash farm expenses 455 1,039 100-0 100-0 
Netitasntarmagenine, Bi tet got «ge kot eee 845 1,595 
Receipts fronrontside sources: 202. i: Skoda ar 102 446 
Nei eatl FOCOID UA sad tae urb sia 1 oie 947 2,041 
Baynny Inving xpelseawnntee: sine... ge sce kn. cee 606 1, 247 
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The increase in real estate and livestock values and the accumulation of farm 
machinery have had a significant effect on the farmer’s net worth. This net worth 
increased from $5,803 in 1945 to $13,281 in 1951. The difference in these two figures, 
$7,478, indicates the progress made by the farmer in the six-year period. 

The progress made by the farm operator is due partly to improvements and 
expansions and partly to higher valuations. In order to measure that part of the 
progress which was due to improvements and additions to the farm business, the 
value of each component of the net worth figure for 1951 was converted to a 1945 
basis by an appropriate index. A comparison of actual and adjusted values indicates 
a fifty per cent increase in land and land improvements, a slight increase in farm 
buildings, an increase of more than 100 per cent in farm machinery, and of fifty per 
cent in other assets. There was a decrease in livestock, feed, and seed inventories. 
The net result was an increase of $2,243 for the six-year period, or an average annual 
increase of $374. 


Farm Receipts and Expenses.—Significant changes in the land use pattern 
between 1944 and 1950 are also indicated by changes in sources of cash farm receipts 
(Table 4). Livestock and livestock product sales, as a percentage of total cash farm 
receipts, show a decrease; crop sales show an increase. The average legume seed 
sales per farm increased from $95 in 1944 to $793 in 1950, or from 18 per cent of 
total crop sales in 1944 to 59 per cent in 1950. Other crop sales amounted to $429 
in 1944 and $560 in 1950. Wheat was the main item in this category, making up 
three-quarters of the ‘total for other crop sales. 

Variations in farm expense’are shown in Table 4. Crop expenses as a percentage 
of total cash farm expenses increased from 39 per cent in 1944 to 50 per cent in 
1950; paid labour expenses increased from two per cent to nine per .cent; <and, 
expenses for custom work decreased from 30 to 10 per cent. 

Receipts from outside sources as a percentage of receipts from all sources increased 
from seven per cent in 1944 to 15 per cent in 1950. This increase is due mostly to 
Family Allowance and Prairie Farm Assistance payments. 


Conclusion.—The bushland farms of the Athabasca area are becoming more and 
more mechanized. The main problem, now, does not consist in an increase in farm 
mechanization but in an increase in efficiency in the use of presently owned farm 
machinery. 

Farms have increased in size. The acreage in improved land has increased as 
well as the total acreage. The increase in the proportion of wheat and legume seed 
acreages and the decrease in the proportion of coarse grains, improved pasture and 
hay acreages illustrate the pattern of land improvement. Changes in land use patterns 
are reflected in changes in livestock programs. Livestock population has decreased 
considerably since 1945; this applies to all kinds of livestock and more particularly 
to horses and sheep. 

Farm development has taken place at a rapid rate as a result of bold initiative 
and favourable circumstances. In the future, however, progress may have to depend 
more on prudent husbandry of the farm resources and on the ability of the farmer 
to make adjustments in his farm enterprises in the light of changes in economic 
conditions. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF CERTAIN ANIMAL FOODS IN CANADAI 
R. CHOQUETTE 


One method of estimating food consumption consists in measuring, as far as is 
practicable, the apparent domestic disappearance of food produced. Statistics on 
the production of various foods in Canada are regularly compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Likewise, data are available on storage stocks, imports, exports 
and industrial utilization of food products at various times. There is considerable 
information on normal wastes in the process of marketing. If stocks at the beginning 
of the year and imports are added to the production of a given kind of food, an 
estimate of total supplies may be obtained. Subtraction of quantities disappearing 
through exports, non-food uses, waste, and stocks at the end of the year, leaves an 


1 This article is based on a joint study by the Economics Division and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This study on apparent utilization of: various types and kinds of food for human 
consumption, on a per capita basis, will be published shortly. 
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amount which represents the food available for human consumption. Figures 
relating to the domestic disappearance of a variety of foods are computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In a recent study these figures were consolidated 
and extended back to 1926. 

The accompanying chart is based on some of the data provided by this study. 
The average consumption during the three-year period, 1935-37, was taken as a basis 
for indicating the trend in per capita consumption of fluid whole milk, butter, eggs, 
meats, and poultry meats. Moving averages for subsequent three-year periods are 
expressed as percentages of this base average. Thus, the relative trend in each of 
these food classes is indicated. 
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(Each of these years represents the centre of a 3-year period— 
three-year moving averages, 1935-37=100) 
Trends in Per Capita Consumption of Certain Foods, by Groups 

The base period, 1935-37, was characterized by a greater degree of prosperity 
than the period immediately preceding but marked only a stage in the increasing 
degree of prosperity witnessed in most of the succeeding years. The annual per 
capita consumption of animal products was lower during the base than during the 
subsequent period when continued prosperity and other favourable factors resulted 
in an increased consumption of animal products, except butter which was rationed 
during the war period. 

A high level of prosperity has continued since the end of World War II. Never- 
theless, war-time levels of consumption have not been maintained. Per capita 
consumption of butter increased till 1941, and then declined from year to year to 
reach about 80 per cent of the pre-war level by 1949. During the 1948-50 period, fluid 
milk consumption had declined to levels which were not very much above those 
of the pre-war period. Egg consumption has not varied widely from the base period 
at any time. Poultry and meat consumption had witnessed the greatest increases 
in war-time but declined appreciably in the post-war period. In the 1948-50 period 
the Canadian per capita consumption of animal foods was at approximately the 
same levels as in the late thirties.1 








11948 and 1949 figures revised in accordance with the 1946 Census of the Prairie Provinces. 
Figures for earlier years will not be revised until 1951 Census figures can be used as a basis 
for revision. 
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MIXED FARMING IN CENTRAL MANITOBA 
J. P. HuDSON 

Soil drifting and limited soil fertility are the two main factors affecting changes 
in types of farming in the mixed farming area of Central Manitoba. The most 
important change since World War I has been from a “grain farming” to a “mixed 
grain and livestock combination” type of farming. In the municipality of North 
Norfolk, for example, the main shift has been from cereal production to hay and 
pasture crops. The proportion of cultivated land sown to wheat dropped from 43 
per cent in 1916 to 20 per cent in 1946 while the acreage in hay and pasture increased 
by 11 per cent and that in coarse grains by five per cent. Cattle numbers, on the 
other hand, increased from 8,141 in 1916 to 13,687 in 1946. 

An insight into the present status of the farm business in the mixed farming 
area of central Manitoba can be gained through an examination of records obtained 
during an economic study conducted in 1950.1 The area covered by the study includes 
260,000 acres west and south of the town of Gladstone and is roughly divided in two 
by an imaginary arc passing through MacGregor, Mayfield Station, and a point one 
mile west of Plumas. The area is about four miles wide on each side of the arc. 
Soils are light textured and belong to the black earth soil zone of Manitoba. The 
topography of the land is generally flat with some slight undulations. Annual precipi- 
tation averages about 18 inches and half of it occurs during the growing season. The 
annual frost-free period averages 125 days. 

The 103 farms included in the study were selected at random from a total of 
601 occupied farms stratified according to size of farm. 


Land Utilization.—The farms ranged from 40 to 1,440 acres in size; the average 
size was 497 acres, of which 71 per cent was improved. Wheat was of relatively 
minor importance; only about 13 per cent of the improved area was in this crop. 
On the largest farms, however, tthe proportion of the cropland in wheat was about 
five per cent greater than on the smallest farms. Coarse grains were grown on 37 
per cent of the cropland—oats accounting for 28 per cent and barley, nine per cent. 

A small amount of flax was grown on one-third of the farms and soil-improving 
crops such as improved hay, pasture and legumes were grown on 85 farms. The 
average area in soil-improving crops represented 35 per cent of the cropland on the 
smallest farms and 18 per cent on the largest ones. On the average, about 25 per 
cent of the cropland on all farms was in summerfallow. A detailed breakdown of 
cropland utilization according to size of farm is given in Table 1. 


Farm Capital.—The average investment in the farm business ranged from $7,753 
on the smallest farms to $32,977 on the largest farms and averaged $17,430 per farm. 
The distribution of this average investment was as follows: 


Real estate”... Qi sr een. cteterenee eee rook dais oc aces 50 per cent 
NMacChinen varatle section elmemertentnr eae ct tiacicccte sisters 26 per cent 
TELViESTOCK Nila: See ne at en PR ae Loe eT D Aare aE Be 19 per cent 
Seed* feedRanGsSuUppPlicsmeect. cetcsn< 6 detec. c:srescimegre soe sare 5 per cent 


Seventy-four farms were owner-operator farms, 25 were part-owner—part-tenant 
farms and the other four were tenant farms. The proportion of capital invested in 
real estate was about 48 per cent on the small farms and 53 per cent on the large 
farms. As the farms increased in size the livestock share of the total investment 
decreased from 31 per cent on the small farms to 15 per cent on the large farms; 
the share of the investment allotted to machinery and equipment increased from 19 
per cent on the small farms to 27 per cent on the large farms. 


Livestock.—Horses supplied part of the power force on 85 farms and were the 
only source of power on 11 farms; seven farms did not keep horses. The average 
number of horses was about four per farm. Exclusive of horses the number of 
animal units ranged from 1 to 74-1 and averaged 21-3 per farm. Hogs were kept 
on 80 farms and poultry on 91 farms but both hogs and poultry constituted only 
minor enterprises on most of the farms. Seven farms had small flocks of sheep. 
Cattle were kept on all but three of the farms and averaged 18:4 animal units per 
farm; the average herd was made up of 14-3 animal units on the smallest farms and 
26-8 on the largest farms. 








1 Unpublished data. 
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Table 1.—Cropland Utilization According to Size of Farm, 103 Farms in Central Manitoba, 1949 











| Size of farm (assessed acres) 
Cropland Utilization Be te ee ee ee 
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251-410 411-570 571-730 | 731 over | All farms 

Number otfarmst ae Uae a. 23 20 O2 19 19 103 
: —acres— 

Total cropland}: 424.7027) 2A eS 106 227 327 472 666 348. 
WViitea terri etre. Peeps. Seri. 8 22 44 72 86 45 
SAU, Be ciclocs Gs it a St REE 30 78 94 BY) 172 99: 
TSA ELOY ated tsbes Seatoar ee oe ri 11 29 40 66 30: 
Wilaked., Peete : Ibe ls, | Cee ee tH a 4 10 18 14 10: 
Improved hay and pasture....... Bye 23 55 56 63 103 58 
NVR ee Le Oe eee ee eae 14 4 14 19 21 14 
OCMETCDODS... 52, 2, OER kt See p 5 4 5 9 5 
Sulnmeriallow, Ci saree a. ee. eee 19 48 76 118 195 87 











Farm Receipts.—Cash receipts were obtained from grain sales on 93 per cent 
of the farms and from sales of livestock or livestock products on all but two of the 
farms. The comparative importance of crop and livestock receipts in relation to the 
size of the farm is illustrated in Table 2. 

On the average, 48 per cent of the receipts came from crop sales and. 38 per cent 
from sales of livestock and livestock products. Crops accounted for 61 per cent of 
total receipts on the largest farms and for only 17 per cent on the smallest farms. 
On the other hand, sales of livestock and livestock products provided 73 per cent of 
total receipts on the smallest farms but only 25 per cent on the largest farms. 


Financial Success.—Success can be appraised by the size of the returns to the 
operator for his labour and management. Operator’s labour earnings! averaged 
$2,166 per farm and ranged from minus $589 to plus $8,620. Five farms had negative 
returns for labour and management. Forty-one farms had earnings of less than 
$1,500; 46 farms had earnings of $2,000 or over. There were six farms on which 
earnings exceeded $5,000. Of the 23 smallest farms only one had minus or negative 
earnings, all but three had labour earnings exceeding $500, and four had earnings of 
$2,000 or over. None of the 38 farms of 640 acres or more had earnings below 
$500; six had earnings less than $1,500 and 26 had earnings over $2,000. 





Table 2.—Sources and Amounts of Cash Farm Receipts According to Size of Farm, 103 Farms 
in Central Manitoba, 1949-50 















































Size of farm (assessed acres) 

Receipts —— 
0-250 | 251-410 | 411-570 571-730 ) 731 over )All farms 

Mumbermol farms) 4.4 Ade 64 an. @. ane; 29 19 10. 2 eet08 

—dollars— 

Wheat andiilaxes 20 ach. Wee) or. 130 474 844 1,571 De Carl 1,010 
Ot haronons suent13 | Vecaeeeeteve . Be. DAS 874 1,510 2,067 4,519 1,765 
Cattle. Fan Te Ay Leten PRO BO Eee. te 730 780 981 1,962 1,394 ids 
Otherlivestochke ... gee ees ee 307 350 364 585 658 444 
APTA OR UCR Ma otceha ha A es se aider: 640 421 544 606 735 588 
AIPOLnerrecesptse.. ae.s.s ose 4s: 218 421 807 1,392 1,500 836 
Total receipts............. 25282 3,320 5,050 8,183 | 11,077 | 5,786 




















aThis item represents, for the most part, sales of eggs and cream. 
bIncludes current sales of crops grown in previous years, receipts from custom work and sales of capital items. 


1 Labour earnings represent that portion of all farm receipts which remains for the operator 
after deductions of all farm expenses and charges for factors other than his labour and 
management, 
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Table 3.—Average Increase in Net Worth per Year According to the Number of Years on the Farm, 
103 Farms in Central Manitoba, 1949-50 














Number of Years on Farm Number of Farms Increase in Net 
Worth per Year 
—dollars— 

| kee <ul gr nA aN eee oes Stare Wein od) yt oh ee eat en i ous An erties Dai DM OTKL 
Ga (penser tie) cee cot ree keer warts ot pare een ee Mer ee SS go 3 29 1,875 
1S Ge ee eee Ser ke A eee Mit roo: 
Om 2 OMe ee Pine elie 2 nee) 8 5 A le ee ie ies Vary 13 989 
PEATICLSOV OLS) Po TIS 2 hc. oud aed A, «0 agile ee Rn As oe 7 609 














Average labour earnings per farm, according to size of farm, were as follows: 


Size of farm 731 and 

(acres) Sas 0-250 251-410 411-570 571-730 over all farms 
Number of 

eebMenks| oS Sea T 23 20 22 19 19 103 
Operator’s labour 

earnings .... $1,228 $1,338 $1,904 $2,782 $3,861 $2,116 


Success can also be measured by the average change in net worth from year to 
year for the period during which the farmer operated his present farm. In using 
this indicator of success, however, due weight must be given to the level of prosperity 
which prevailed during the period under consideration. As indicated in Table 3 the 
newest operators have registered larger gains than those who were on their present 
farms when farming was a less profitable enterprise. Part of the recent gains, of 
course, is attributable to the increase in monetary value of the farm assets. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE GRADING OF CHICKEN 
G. B. MURRAY 


The Canadian Dressed Poultry Regulations adopted by the Canada Department 
of Agriculture in 1928, have provided the poultry industry with uniform standards 
to guide its production and merchandizing policies. These standards are descriptive 
and prescribe how poultry marketed poder the regulations are to be slaughtered, 
graded and packaged. 

Since the regulations became Leboan ee consumer preferences and merchandizing 
techniques, and even the various types of poultry carcasses produced, have changed. 
In turn, the Dressed Poultry Regulations and their interpretation have been altered 
to meet these changes. The most recent revisions in the interpretation of the regula- 
tions were made in tthe fall of 1950 and 1951. 

In this article an attempt is made to evaluate the effects that the various grading 
factors have. on chicken marketed under these regulations. The analysis is based on 
the findings of a study conducted in the fall of 1950, prior to the revision of the inter- 
pretation of the regulations. The objective of the study was to determine the extent 
to which poor conformation, poor fleshing, lack of fat and poor dressing were 
responsible for the relatively large quantity of chicken that entered the market as 
unfinished poultry. 


Methodology.—Data were obtained from random samples taken in all provinces 
of Canada except Manitoba and Newfoundland. Four classes of chicken were included: 
heavy roasters, light roasters, fryers and broilers. For each class, birds were randomly 
selected from the cooling rooms of 24 processing plants. The plants selected were 
considered to be representative and received live poultry for processing from the 
major production areas. These plants were located as follows: three in British 
Columbia, four in Alberta, three in Saskatchewan, five in Ontario, three in Quebec 
and two in each of the three Maritime provinces. A sample of heavy roasting chicken 
was obtained in each of the eight provinces but a sample of light roasting chicken 
was taken only in Quebec, Alberta, and British Columbia; of fryers only in Ontario 
and Alberta; and of broilers in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
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Table 1.—Grading of a Sample of Various Kinds of Chicken and Number of Factors for which 
Chickens were Down-graded 








Unfinished Poultry 
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Kind of Chicken Grades Down-graded Down-graded epee EE zens Tonal 
A and Special] for 1 Factor | for 2 Factors - Specie 
—per cent— 
Heavy réasters............... 43 30 16 11 100 
AGG TOASLODS 6 i 3. Sse ca ac. 49 31 18 2 100 
ICVereate re et hh oe ke 55 24 16 5 100 
Broilenaiiecdcotl i leis a eer uw 46 30 17 ri 100 
AVErase!. ALIA) . 45 29 17 9 100 











aCGrades B, C and D. 


According to the sample 45 per cent of the carcasses of all classes of chicken 
marketed through registered processing plants were graded A, and a small proportion 
of this group was graded Special (Table 1). Over half of the carcasses were graded 
as unfinished chicken—29 per cent were down-graded for failure to meet regulations 
for one factor, 17 per cent for weaknesses in two factors and nine per cent for defects 
in more than two factors. Only those groups which were down-graded for one or 
two factors are considered in this analysis. 


Chicken Down-Graded for One Factor.—Almost one-third of the carcasses were 
down-graded for one factor only. The relative importance of each factor varied with 
each kind of chicken but was generally closely associated with the age of the bird 
(Table 2). 

Poor conformation accounted for 17 per cent of the birds down-graded for one 
factor only. The range varied from a low of three per cent for the fryers and 
broilers to 23 per cent for the heavy roasting chicken. Ten per cent of the light 
roasters were down-graded for poor conformation—either crooked keel bones or 
breast-blisters, which are generally found on birds with deep bodies and protruding 
keels. 

The sample data show no association between the age and weight of the birds 
and the down-grading for lack of flesh which accounted for 16 per cent of the birds 
down-graded for one factor. 

There was a close relationship between age and weight and the proportion of 
birds down-graded for lack of fat. Approximately 47 per cent of all birds down- 
graded for one factor lacked fat. With the exception of fryer-weight birds the 
number of birds down-graded for lack of fat decreased as the age and weight of the 
birds increased. Of the broilers, 62 per cent were down-graded for lack of fat. 
Corresponding figures are 52 per cent for light roasters, and 43 and 42 per cent for 
the heavy roasters and fryers, respectively. 

Poor dressing accounted for one-fifth of the carcasses down-graded for one 
factor. With the exception of broilers, there was a close relationship between age 
and weight and the proportion of the birds down-graded for poor dressing. Only 
18 per cent of the heavy roasters and 20 per cent of the broilers were down-graded 
for poor dressing. On ithe other hand, 28 per cent of the light roasters, and 33 per 
cent of the fryers were poorly dressed. 





Table 2. Kinds of Chicken Down-graded for Gne Factor Only amd Reasons for Down-grading 

















Reasons for Down-grading 
Kind of Chicken Poor Poor Lack Poor Total 
Conformation] Fleshing of Fat Dressing his 
—per cent— 

TLOAV-Yi ROSSLOTS oe os arent. 23 16 43 18 100 
igh GLOnsters<. Gree a. 10 10 iy 28 100 
Frycresh tee ae ele oe 3 22 42 33 100 
Broilers( te ies sie 4 3 15 62 20 100 
AVELE Src 0). 48 i7 16 47 20 100 
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Table 3.— Kinds of Chicken Down-graded for Two Factors and Reasons for Down-grading 












































Reasons for Down-grading 
D... Confor- 
. en Confor- | Confor- : Flesh Flesh Fat 
Kind of Chicken mation | mation gee and and and Total 
and Flesh| and Fat Deanne Fat Dressing | Dressing 
—per cent— 

| 
Heavy roasters... ... ..<aee 28 5 9 26 | 8 24 | 100 
Dightaoacters:. |... 32 Eig | cco im, Mite os ere, o hi ohh ee oe ae on 8 | 100 
Pevorg we ee. 62... ee 28 5 3 15 13 36 100 
Drovers. & oo... eee 5 4 10 47 o 29 100 

Average. .ioeoms 23 4 24 100 





Chicken Down-Graded for Two Factors.—To provide an adequate analysis of 
the down-grading of chicken for two factors, six possible combinations were used. 
These combinations were: conformation and flesh, conformation and fat, conformation 
and dressing, flesh and fat, flesh and dressing and fat and dressing. Carcasses of 
all classes of chicken down-graded for two factors comprised 17 per cent of the total 
sample. There was no apparent relationship between age and weight of the birds 
and down gradings. The number of birds down-graded for poor conformation and 
lack of flesh amounted to 23 per cent as compared with 24 per cent for those with 
lack of fat and poor dressing (Table 3). Poor fleshing and lack of fat accounted for 
34 per cent of the carcasses down-graded for two factors. 


Most of the Canadian dressed chicken coming to the market is produced on 
mixed farms, except for the production of broilers, which is rapidly becoming a 
specialized phase of poultry meat production. The production and marketing of 
the heavier classes of chicken are complementary to the production and marketing 
of eggs and in spite of this secondary role, the relative quantities of dressed poultry 
marketed from mixed farms as finished poultry can be substantially increased. 


Feeding Practices.—A substantial improvement in the relative quantity of Grade 
A and Grade Special chicken should result from the more widespread use of the 
best feeding practices known to the poultry industry. Survey data showed that 14 
per cent of the chicken in the sample were down-graded for poor finish or lack of 
fat; more light-weight than heavier classes of chicken were down-graded for this 
reason. 





Selection.—Equally as many carcasses were down-graded for poor conformation 
and poor fleshing as for lack of fat. The majority of the birds down-graded for these 
two factors were heavy roasters. It is evident that a substantial increase in the 
proportion of Grade A chicken, particularly in the heavier classes, can be gained 
by rigid selection. The problem consists in the development of strains of breeds 
of chicken with well-rounded bodies. Progress in the development of these strains 
will be slow, but will add to any advances made through improvements in feeding 
practices. 





ERRATUM 


Vol. XXII, No. 1, February 1952, article on “Flaxseed Production in the Prairie 
Provinces” by W. L. Porteous, paragraph 1, page 12. Please delete: “increased from 
517 thousand to 1-3 million acres” and substitute “increased from 572 thousand to 1-3 
million acres’. 
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CONSUMER DEMAND FOR CHEESE IN OTTAWA, TORONTO AND VANCOUVER! 
L. E. DRAYTON 


Traditionally, Great Britain has been the major market for Canadian cheddar 
cheese. A relatively low Canadian per capita cheese consumption in comparison 
with consumption in many other countries implies that the domestic market may not 
have been fully exploited. In recent years the British export market has become 
less stable with the result that cheese producers and the trade generally have become 
more concerned about the development of the domestic market. Studies to obtain 
information on variations in demand and consumer preferences for all kinds of cheese 
should provide a reliable estimate of the potentialities of the domestic market. 

Recent surveys reveal that almost all families in Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver 
use some type of cheese. According to an interview of a representative sample of 
families, less than five per cent of the housewives have never had cheese on the family 
menu. Processed cheese is somewhat more popular than cheddar in each of the three 
cities but most families eat both of these types of cheese. Cheddar cheese is used in 
90 per cent of the Ottawa households as compared with 80 per cent of the Vancouver 
and 70 per cent of the Toronto households. Cottage cheese, however, is used in many 
more households in Vancouver—three-quarters of all households—than in either of 
the other two cities. Other kinds of cheese such as Gruyére, Oka, and Danish Blue 
were classed as special cheeses for survey purposes. These are used by one-third to 
one-half of all families in each of the three cities. 

Cheddar cheese is classed as mild, medium and old, according to the length of 
time it has had to age. The longer it is kept under normal aging conditions the 
stronger is its flavour. A different kind of strength was found to be the most popular 
one in each of the three cities. In Ottawa, the favoured strength was mild, in Van- 
couver, medium, and in Toronto, old. However, many families use two or even all 
three of these various types of strength. In some instances, this arises from difficulties 
in obtaining the desired strengths at certain times, but more often this is due either 
to the lack of any strong preference, to different preferences by various members of 
the family, or to a variety of preferences for different uses. 

The addition of colouring matter in the production of cheese does not affect 
either flavour or food value. Nevertheless, coloured cheese is used more than 
uncoloured cheese by over three times as many families in each city. The fact that 
almost all of the mild and medium cheese is coloured partly explains this situation, 
but it is also possible that many of the families who prefer old cheddar—which: is 
usually uncoloured in Eastern Canada—also prefer coloured cheese. In all three 
cities, the main reason given for preferring coloured cheddar was that it looks more 
appetizing or has eye appeal. Among those using mainly uncoloured cheese, the most 
frequent reason given for this preference was that it is a stronger type of cheese. 

Shopping and buying habits vary considerably among individuals but the most 
common practice is to buy both cheddar and processed cheese for the following week 
during a weekly shopping excursion. Nevertheless, about half of the families inter- 
viewed bought each type of cheese less frequently than once a week. Except in 
Vancouver, cottage cheese is bought less frequently than cheddar or processed cheese. 
Many families buy cottage cheese only occasionally and over half of those who buy 
special kinds of cheese do so less often than once a month. The housewives were 
asked about the usual quantity of cheddar cheese purchased at one time. According 
to their replies the most frequent size of purchase is a half-pound and tthe next most 
frequent one is the one-pound size. 

Cheese is served in a variety of ways. In fact, over three-quarters of all families 
serve cheese in each of the following ways: pieces served at mealtime, for snacks, in 
plain sandwiches, in toasted sandwiches, and in cooked dishes. Many people also 
use cheese in salads. 

About one-third of the interviewed families reported that they had cheese on 
the table at mealtime almost every day. Almost as many families serve cheese this 
way two or three times a week. On the other hand, cheese is served in pieces at meal- 





1In September and October a private market research agency conducted, under contract 
with the Department of Agriculture, a survey on Consumer Use for Cheese in Toronto and 
Vancouver. During November a similar survey was undertaken by the Economics Division in 
Ottawa. This article presents some of the findings of these surveys. 
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time infrequently (less often than once a week) or not at all by less than one-quarter 
of all families in the three cities. Cheddar cheese is most frequently served this way 


but many families also serve processed cheese. 


As may be expected, cheese is not served in snacks as frequently as at regular 
meals. Cheese is served in snacks weekly or more often by 70 per cent of all 
families in Ottawa and Toronto as compared with 58 per cent in Vancouver. Pro- 
cessed and cheddar cheese are equally popular for snacks in these cities. Special 
types of cheese such as Oka and Gruyére are used mostly for parties and between- 
meal snacks. However, they are not used for this purpose in any of the cities to as 
great an extent as cheddar and processed cheese. 

Cheese is also used in plain sandwiches. In each city between 40 and 47 per 
cent of the families reported serving cheese this way twice a week or more often, 
and an additional 25 per cent of these families did so about once a week. Processed 
cheese is most popular for untoasted sandwiches. However, over one-quarter of the 
families reported that they used cheddar more often tthan processed cheese in 
sandwiches. 

Toasted cheese sandwiches are served only slightly less frequently than untoasted 
ones. Over one-third of all families serve cheese this way twice a week or more 
often, and nearly another third do so about once a week. As with plain sandwiches, 
processed is more generally used than other types of cheese. However, cheddar 
cheese is somewhat more popular for toasted than for plain sandwiches. Only about 
half of all families who prepare toasted cheese sandwiches have a special sandwich 
grill. 

Cheese is used less frequently in cooked dishes than in sandwiches. Very few 
families serve cooked cheese dishes every day. Nevertheless, almost half the families 
in Toronto and Vancouver, as compared with over two-thirds in Ottawa, reported 
serving such dishes about once a week or more often. Cheddar cheese is more 
popular than processed for cooked dishes. 

Cottage cheese is the only type frequently used in salads. About one-quarter of 
the Vancouver families serve salads containing cottage cheese about once a week. 
Only 10 per cent of the families in the same city reported that they used some other 
types of cheese in salads. In Toronto and Ottawa cheese is used less frequently in 
salads but more families use cheddar and processed cheese in this manner than in 
Vancouver. 

In summary, the surveys reveal that almost all families use some cheese. Pro- 
cessed cheese is slightly more popular than cheddar but most families use both of 
these types of cheese. It is a common practice to serve cheese in a variety of different 
ways quite frequently. Cheddar cheese is preferred by most families for pieces at 
mealtime and in cooked dishes. Cottage cheese is the only type frequently used in 
salads. Processed cheese is most popular for both toasted and untoasted sandwiches. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


United Nations, New York, N.Y. (In Canada, these publications are available 
from: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto.) 


Siatistical Yearbook 1951. This third issue of the Yearbook presents international 
statistics on “demographic, economic, financial, social, and cultural matters and their 
changes during the last two decades’”’. 


Demographic Yearbook 1951. The Demographic Yearbook is prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations. This third “volume is a compilation of 
current and retroactive data ...on population, vital statistics and migration for 
every country and geographic unit of the world for which such statistics are 
available’. 

Of particular interest to agriculturists are: the chapter on “Agriculture” dealing 
with agricultural produciion and livestock .population, the tables relating to the 
production and consumption of fertilizers, and the tables on national income and 
its distribution among agriculture and other industries. 

Flood Damage and Flood Control Activities in Asia and the Far East (Lake 
Success, 1950). This study was carried out by the Bureau of Flood Control of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. The report itself deals with 
hydrology, development of flood control works, and flood damage and flood control 
activities. 
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Measures for International Economic Stability (1951). This is the third of a 
series of major economic reports prepared by United Nations experts. The first two 
reports dealt with National and International Measures for Full Employment 
(December 1949) and Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed 
Countries (May 1951). The present report discusses general issues and principles 
relating to international economic stability, and deals with specific measures regard- 
ing international commodity agreements, the international flow of capital, and inter- 
national monetary reserves. 

Methods of Labour Productivity Statistics. Report prepared for the Seventh 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, September, 1949). Inter- 
national Labour Office. Geneva. 1951. 

As stated on page four of the Introduction this report “is of a preliminary and 
informational character, and endeavours rather to raise problems and analyse them 
than to prescribe definite solutions to the considerable difficulties that are to be 
encountered”’. 

The report, however, is comprehensive in scope. A brief review of concepts 
and definitions precedes a study of the factors affecting labour productivity and the 
problems concerning the measurement. of labour, output, and labour productivity. 
One chapter is devoted to special inquiries; that is, the collection of information 
through direct inquiries. The international aspects of the problem are discussed in 
a chapter entitled “International Comparisons of Labour Productivity” and another 
chapter is devoted to the various interpretations given to labour productivity data, 
in relation to the bases of computation. Some general conclusions are given in the 
last chapter and the report is concluded by the presentation of three appendices: 
one deals with the “Analysis of Labour Productivity Formulae’, the second one is 
a “Resolution Adopted by the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisti- 
cians” and the last one is a list of selected references. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


A Study of Apple Production in the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, 1949. 
Ware, D. W., E. D. Woodward, and H. W. Trevor. Processed pub. Ottawa. January 
1952. 

The authors study the organization and the farm practices followed on orchard 
farms of the Okanagan Valley and the various sources and types of receipts and 
expenses on those farms in 1948-49. Their analysis culminates in an attempt to 
determine some of the factors which are responsible for variations in labour income. 


Changes in Agriculture in Dundas County, Ontario. Dawson, J. A. Processed pub. 
Ottawa. February 1952. 

A 16-page report on the development of agriculture in Dundas County and on 
changes on farms of this county between 1917 and 1948. Special attention is given 
to changes in land use, livestock programs, capital investment, farm receipts, expenses 
and earnings, farm labour and mechanization. 


An Economic Classification of Land in the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek 
Area, Saskatchewan, 1946. Stutt, R. A. Processed pub. Economics Div. in co-operation 
with the Dept. of Farm Management, University of Saskatchewan. 1951. 

Work on the economic classification of land according to suitability for wheat 
production was completed for all of Southwestern Saskatchewan with the publication 
of the reports on the Govenlock-Eastend-Maple Creek area. This report provides 
a description of the land and an analytical treatment of factors pertaining to its 
ownership, occupancy, tenure and value. The report also deals with soil erosion 
and includes two sections on governmental financial aid and wheat yields. 


The Market for Farm Products in the Province of Newfoundland, 1948-1950: 
1. The Market for Vegetables in St. John’s, 1949-50. Processed preliminary report. 
Economics Div. in co-operation with the Dept. of Natural Resources, Agricultural 
Div., St. John’s, Newfoundland. Ottawa. October 1951. 

This first of a series of preliminary reports on the market for farm products in 
Newfoundland presents the findings of a survey of the volume and value of the market 
for vegetables in the St. John’s trading area. The survey took place from June to 
December 1950 and the data pertain to the years 1949 and 1950. . 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultura. 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. _Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(gz) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Investment Program.—In a report on 
“Private and Public Investment in Can- 
ada, Outlook 1952’, presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce on March 31, 1952, it is stated 
that “The capital expenditure intentions 
of business, institutions and governments 
and of individuals for housing involve in 
total for 1952 an outlay of $5-0 billion. 
This is exclusive of any expenditures by 
the Department of National Defence for 
military equipment. If realized, this pro- 
gram will exceed that of last year by 9 
per cent in value. However, since prices 
are expected to be somewhat higher in 
1952, the increase in physical volume 
terms would amount to about 4 per cent. 
It means that Canada will be devoting 
about 22 per cent of her gross national 
production to the creation of new struc- 
tures and machinery and equipment.” 


The Budget.—The annual financial 
statement of the Minister of Finance was 
presented to the House of Commons on 
April 8. According to the statement, 
revenues in 1952-53 are estimated at 
$4,279,000,000 compared with $4,003,111,- 
000 in 1951-52 an all-time record. 
Expenditures are estimated at $4,270,- 
000,000, compared with $3,647,374,000 
for the preceding fiscal year. The surplus 
for 1952-53 is thus expected to be $9,000,- 
000 compared with $355,737,000 for 
1951-52. 7 

Of particular interest to agriculture are 
the reductions in import duties on certain 
types of farm machinery. Milk driers and 
evaporators will now enter Canada at 
73 per cent ad valorem instead of 10- 
223 per cent and roller bearings for the 
repair of farm machinery will enter duty 
free. 





Consumer Credit.—Consumer credit 
restrictions were suspended as from May 
6, 1952, according to an announcement 
made by the Minister of Finance. The 
Government will ask Parliament to con- 
tinue the enabling Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act for a further 
unspecified period. 


Bank Credit.—On May 19, all special 
bank credit restrictions were eliminated 
with the exception of restrictions on loans 
with corporation stock as collateral. The 
Bank of Canada had informed all char- 
tered banks that the special policies on 
credit restraint, imposed 15 months 
earlier, could be suspended. From now 





on most loans will be governed by the 
regular banking regulations and the 
money supply. 


Quadripartite Agreement on Sales of 
Meats.—On May 9, the Minister of 
Agriculture announced the details of an 
agreement ‘“‘reached between the govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand and Canada whereby Canadian 
meat will be shipped to the United King- 
dom in exchange for New Zealand beef 
and pork which will in turn be sold 
through normal commercial channels in 
the United States ... The United King- 
dom will pay New Zealand in sterling 
at the existing New Zealand-United 
Kingdom contract rates, and Canada will 
receive the proceeds from the sale of the 
New Zealand produce in the United 
States. As the New Zealand meat has to 
be exported frozen it will realize less in 
the United States than would have been 
received from the fresh Canadian prod- 
uct. Although there will be a net loss 
to Canada, Canada has expressed a will- 
ingness to recompense New Zealand for 
the trouble involved in implementing the 
exchange and the determination of a 
share for New Zealand in any excess 
there might be of net United States over 
sterling proceeds is under consideration.” 


Cheese.—According to an announce- 
ment made by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce on April 4, arrangements have 
been made to pare down shipment of 
New Zealand cheese into Canada. New 
Zealand exporters and Canadian impor- 
ters have agreed to cancel shipment of 
most of the cheese which was ordered 
from New Zealand some months before. 
This arrangement will help to minimize 
the difficult marketing problems arising 
from the non-renewal of the British 
cheese contract, the severe quota restric- 
tions on imports of cheese into the United 
States, and the embargo imposed by the 
United States on dairy cattle following 
the recent outbreak of. foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


Beef.—On April 9, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment announced a _ 25-cent-a-pound 
price-support program for beef. The 
price floor is based on the delivery of 
“good” quality steers at Toronto and 
fluctuates according to grades and differ- 
ent points across Canada. On the same 
date the parliamentary assistant to the 
Minister of Agriculture also announced 
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the establishment of a special federal 
market-management committee to deal 
with the operation of the price support 
policy. The current support price will 
continue until July 1, 1952, and will then 
be determined on a month-to-month basis. 

Initial Prices for Western Wheat, Oats 
and Barley.—The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce announced on April 8 that. 
the initial price for wheat for 1952-53 
would be at the same level as at the start 
of the present crop year, namely, $1.40 
per bushel basis No. 1 northern wheat in 
store at Fort William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. The initial prices for oats 
and barley will also be at the same level 
as at the start of the present crop year. 
These prices are 65 cents per bushel basis 
No. 2 C.W. oats in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur, and 96 cents per bushel 
basis. No. 3 C.W. 6-Row barley in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 


Wheat Exports.—Canadian exports of 
wheat as grain during the first eight 
months of the current crop year totalled 
169,800,000 bushels, about 67 per cent 
more than the 101,400,000 bushels ex- 
ported during the August-March period 
of 1951. The United Kingdom bought 
about 55,600,000 bushels, the United 
States. 24,200,000 bushels, Belgium 11,- 
700,000 and Japan 10,800,000 bushels. 
The remainder was shipped to 33 other 
countries. 


Wheat Supplies.—On April 1 supplies 
of wheat in the four major exporting 
countries were estimated at 818,000,000 
bushels, almost 19 per cent less than the 
1,006,000,000 bushels available at the 
same date in 1951. Only Canada had 
more wheat available than a year earlier 
—402 million bushels as compared with 
294 million. Wheat supplies had dwindled 
from 537 million to 399 million bushels 
in the United States, from 103 million to 
73 million bushels in Australia and from 
72 million to 3-7 million in Argentina. 

Inventories.—The estimated value of 
inventories held by Canadian manufac- 
turers at the end of February totalled 
$3,504 million as compared with $3,574,- 
100,000 for January and $3,577,600,000 
for December 1951. Inventories in the 
consumers’ goods industries fell from 
$2,142,100,000 in January to $2,086,100,000. 
In the capital goods industries, inven- 
tories declined in value from $489,200,000 
to $467,500,000. In the producers’ goods 
group they declined from $667,300,000 to 


$658,700,000 and in the construction goods 
group they rose from $275,500,000 to 
$291,600,000. 

External Trade.—Canada’s domestic 
export business is maintaining un unpre- 
cedented buoyancy. The total value of 
these exports reached $353,800,000 in 
March as compared with $290,200,000 in 
March 1951. The value of total imports, 
on the other hand, declined from $342,- 
500,000 to $327,000,000. 

In the first quarter of 1952, domestic 
and foreign exports reached a record 
value of $1 billion, an increase of 22 
per cent from the aggregate of $819,600,- 
000 for the first quarter of 1951. The 
aggregate value of imports declined three 
per cent to $916,100,000 from $943,900,000. 

The United States was still Canada’s 
top customer but Canada obtained her 
trade surplus only through favourable 
balances with countries other than the 
United States. Trade surpluses were 
recorded with the United Kingdom. The 
surplus increased to $45,500,000 during 
March and to $87,400,000 for the first 
quarter of the year. 

Cost-of-Living.—Canada’s cost-of-living 
index declined 0:4 points or 0-2 per cent 
between March 1 and April 1, 1952. The 
decrease was from 189-1 to 188-7 and 
marked the third consecutive decline 
from the January 1952 peak of 191-5. 
Lower food prices were the main contri- 
butor but clothing and home furnishings 
also accounted for part of the decrease. 
The food index dropped from 241-7 to 
240-2; decreases were registered for 
practically all foods except fresh pork, 
oranges and vegetables. The index of 
clothing prices declined from 211-2 to 
210-4 and the home furnishings and ser- 
vices series declined only fractionally 
from 200-8 to 200:5. 

Employment. — Employment in the 
major non-agricultural industries at the 
beginning of March was at almost the 
same level as in February but at a higher 
level than at the corresponding date a 
year earlier. The index number of indus- 
trial employment (1935-39—100) stood at 
177-9 as compared with 177-8 a month 
earlier and 172-3 at March 1, 1951. The 
payrolls index stood at 408-4 as compared 
with 402-9 at the first of February and 
353-8 a year earlier. Salaries and wages 
averaged $53.91 as compared with $53.19 
at February 1 and $48.19 at the beginning 
of March 1951. 
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MARKETING MARGINS FOR CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1935-1951 


F. M. SCHRADER 


The three and one-half billion dollars spent by Canadians for food in 1951 
cover payments to middlemen for marketing food products as well as payments 
to farmers for producing them. The cost of marketing is made up of payments 
for performing such necessary functions as transportation, storage, processing 
and selling. These payments may be resolved into wages and salary, interest 
on investment, overhead costs on plant and equipment, power and raw 
materials. 


The cost of marketing varies among commodities depending on the extent 
and type of service performed by middlemen. Wheat in a farmer’s granary 
is a very different product from the bread sold off a baker’s wagon. The wheat 
itself may be stored for long periods of time and shipped over long distances. 
It is milled into flour and the flour is baked into bread. Numerous types of 
middlemen handle the product in its various forms and much expensive and 
complicated equipment and machinery are used. A vast organization has grown 
up for handling wheat in its various forms and for processing it into flour and 
then bread. These costs must be included in the price paid by consumers for 
bread; they represent more than 80 per cent of the retail price. In contrast to 
these highly processed commodities, others such as potatoes require relatively 
little handling to prepare them for consumption. Middleman services may 
involve only storing, grading, wholesaling and retailing. Less than one-half 
of the retail price of potatoes, for example, is retained by the various market- 
ing agents for services performed. 

The average annual costs of marketing—the marketing margins—of nine 
agricultural products for the 1935-1951 period are presented in Table 1. These 
products are wheat flour, white bread, beef, eggs, fluid milk, butter, cheese, 


Table 1.—Average Annual Marketing Margins for Nine Selected Commodities 
1935 to 1951 








. Beef Eggs . Cream- | Cheese, Canned | Index 
Year pe ae Comm. All ae ery plain | Potatoes} Toma- | 1935-39 
ee Quality | Grades Butter | process toes = 100 


—_————— EO OO E | Ff fe 


¢-lb. ¢-Ib. ¢-lb. ¢-doz. ¢-qt. ¢-lb. ¢-2 lb. | ¢-15 lbs. | ¢-28 oz. 


pkg. tin 
* 

1935 2-6 5-0 6-8 7:7 7-0 12-0 9-0 9-5 9-3 94-6 
36 He's 5-2 7-1 (fom 6:5 11-8 9-7 11-5 10-0 99-3 
ou Boll 5:3 6-6 (orl 71 12-1 10:5 13-4 iviloR 103-6 
38 3:6 6-0 7:8 Phos 7-5 12-8 10-9 9-1 9-7 101-8 
39 2-6 5-6 7-7 7-0 7-0 11-3 10-0 10-8 9-3 100-7 

1940 2-9 Ons 7:9 7:8 7-1 12-0 11-5 13-5 lied 110-3 
41 2-8 id) 8-1 9-5 7-1 11-4 13-6 12-6 11-6 110-7 
42 3-0 6-0 8-0 12-2 7-0 11-8 16-2 18-1 11-8 124-1 
43 3-1 6-0 9-4 13-2 7:3 12-2 15-3 ew 12-6 130-6 
44 2-9 6-1 10-1 11-7 (fea 12-2 i ass 19-4 13-3 137-1 

1945 2-4 6-1 10-2 11-2 7-0 12-1 15-6 20-0 13-3 137-9 
46 2-1 6-0 10-2 11-0 7-0 12-5 15-6 19-5 13-2 136-9 
47 2:7 6-7 11-1 10-5 (ia 13:3 15°77 22-7 16-0 151-1 
48 3-6 8-1 12-7 12-0 7:9 14-1 18-1 4 Ga 22-0 178-6 
49 4-1 8-4 17-5 15-4 8-2 15-4 20-4 26-6 16-8 197-7 

1950 4-3 9-0 18-4 14-6 8-3 15-0 20-8 28-8 14-8 204-1 
51 4-6 10-0 22-9 16-2 9-4 19-0 21-8 25-7 20-6 231-3 


* Including Participation Payment. 
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potatoes and canned tomatoes. They represent the main groups of farm com- 
modities produced in Canada. Their retail cost makes up almost one-half of 
the family food bill. In addition, they are used in the important industries 
handling and processing agricultural products. 

Marketing margins were computed! by deducting from the retail price 
the farm value of that quantity of the farm product used in producing one 
unit of the finished commodity as sold in retail stores. For example, the farm 
value of 1-92 pounds of live steer was deducted from the average retail price 
of one pound of beef. By-product allowance, shrinkage, waste and conversion 
of the form of the farm product account for the difference between farm and 
retail quantity. 

The marketing margin for each of the commodities increased during the 
period 1935 to 1951. However, the margins for some commodities increased 
much more than for others. It rose from seven cents to 9:4 cents for a quart 
of milk, from 12 cents to 19 cents for a pound of butter, and from 2:6 cents 
to 4-6 cents for one pound of flour. The margins for the remaining products 
doubled or even tripled from 1935 to 1951. 


Table 2.—Farm Shares as Percentage of Retail Price for Nine Selected Commodities 
1935 to 1951 








: Beef Eggs : Cream- | Cheese, 
Year ee eae Ny ms Comm. ll eee ery plain |Potatoes Ree : 
gue nie Quality | Grades Butter process 
id — percentage — 

1935 31-6 12-5 51-1 70-9 pool 58-2 27-6 50-8 15-8 
36 38-8 15-5 48-6 74-2 37-0 60-5 26-6 62-8 15-1 
ol 41-0 19-1 ‘Suh at 74-6 34-5 62-9 26°3 53-3 14-0 
38 24°8 10-6 50-7 75-0 34-0 62-0 2027 51-3 iLsyels 
39 28-0 9-7 54-8 74°6 35-4 61-4 27-4 62-5 15-6 

1940 27-3 10-0 57-0 (2-5 37-3 61-8 27-0 56-0 14-2 
41 28-6 10-6 61-2 70-3 40-0 70-1 28-0 55-2 15-9 
42 oly 12-0 65-5 69-7 44.5 71-7 31-6 57°5 17-0 
43 Pugs 15:3 65-0 71-0 44.5 73-8 33°9 63-9 17-9 
44 45-9 17-1 63-8 (252 47-6 74°5 35-0 57-6 18-5 

1945 54-8 17-3 64-0 EL, 48-9 74-7 33-6 61-5 20-0 
46 60-0 18-3 64-9 76-7 50-6 75-9 36-1 62-4 20-8 
47 54-5 isle 65-4 77-9 53-6 77-0 36:9 55-9 18-8 
48 45-4 16-9 70-2 78-9 54-6 80-5 39-2 54-4 15-0 
49 44-1 17-9 64-3 73°8 54-5 76-4 33°6 49-4 20-6 

1950 41-5 16-8 68-1 72-9 54-7 75-4 30-8 44.7 22-1 
51 39-4 15-0 68-2 76-8 51-7 72-3 84-5 51-7 16-9 





* Including Participation Payment. 


The year to year changes in the marketing margins have been summarized 
in an index of marketing costs shown in Table 1. This is an average of the 
cost of marketing the nine representative food items weighted according to 
the importance of each item in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1947-1948 
food budget of middle income city families. It is seen that the cost of market- 
ing domestic agricultural products consumed in Canada increased gradually 
from 1935 to 1944, levelled off for three years and then rose sharply during 
the post war period. In 1947 marketing costs were about 50 per cent above 
prewar and by 1949 they were almost double prewar. A less rapid rate of 
increase occurred between 1949 and 1950 but in 1951 marketing costs had risen 
to 231 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 


1For details see Marketing Margins for Selected Agricultural Products 1935-49, by W. F. 
Hillhouse and F. M. Schrader. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 
1950. 
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The proportion of the retail price received by farmers for their part in 
producing each of the nine food items is indicated in Table 2. For some 
products, such as potatoes and eggs, farmers have received a fairly constant 
percentage of the retail price. This is largely because marketing margins are 
made up almost entirely of buying, selling and storage costs. The mark-up 
by the retailer and the wholesaler is determined as a percentage of the cost. 
In contrast, the margins for other commodities are made up, to a great extent, 
of actual costs of transporting and processing the original farm product. Such 
costs may change more slowly than prices of farm products. As a result 
the farm share of the retail price of such commodities as milk, butter and 
bread increased gradually from 1935 to a peak in the late 1940’s and then 
gradually declined. 


PERIODIC MOVEMENTS IN HOG POPULATIONS 
G. E. WooLLamM 


The number of hogs on farms in Canada fluctuates considerably and may even 
double over a period of a few years. The extreme variations which occurred during 
the last 50 years have exhibited a variety of patterns, some of which have recurred 
with a considerable degree of regularity. 

The most striking phenomenon consists in the year-to-year variation caused 
mainly by changes in the relationship between hog prices and feed prices. Another 
characteristic occurrence is the well-known five-year hog cycle. This cycle reflects 
the very nature of hog production itself and the various decisions made by farmers 
regarding their production plans. 

The cyclical movements in cattle numbers on farms are usually associated with 
opposite movements in hog numbers. One of the basic factors influencing this 
behaviour is the ease with which the consumer may substitute beef for pork and 
vice versa. Generally speaking, an increase in human population and per capita 
consumption of meats will be accompanied or followed by an increase in hog 
population. 


Trends.—In the long run, the trends in hog numbers are determined by the 
long-term domestic demand for hog products. The domestic demand, in turn, 
depends upon changes in human population, levels of living, and consumers’ 
preferences. Canada’s population has increased from seven million in 1908 to about 
14 million in 1951. In relation to human population, the hog population has shown 
a marked downward trend with approximately 50 hogs for each 100 persons in 1908 
and a gradual decrease to 32 hogs per 100 persons in 1938. This trend, however, 
was halted in the war years due to a rapidly increasing domestic and foreign demand 
for pork and pork products and an abundance of feed grains with which to feed 
the hogs. The levels of living have also risen and have led to an increase in meat 
consumption; but in the period before the war there was little evidence of an 
increase in per capita consumption of pork. Any annual increase recorded was of 
a temporary character and meant the substitution of pork for beef. 

Chart I pictures the trends in hog numbers from 1908 to 1951. The 1908-1938 
trend line was drawn by inspection and then extended through to 1951. During 
the war period hog numbers were well above the long-term trend. High employ- 
ment and income levels and price controls led to a considerable increase in the 
domestic demand for pork products. The loss by the United Kingdom of some of 
its sources of supplies of pork products strengthened the overseas market for 
Canadian production. On farms, limited outlets for large feed supplies and satis- 
factory hog prices in relation to feed grain prices produced conditions highly 
favourable to hog production. These conditions and the ready response to patriotic 
appeals for increased production led to a record of over eight million hogs in 1943, 
Per capita consumption of pork declined during the postwar years but still remains 
well above prewar levels. This is due, in the main, to high incomes and low pork 
_ prices in relation to beef. 

During the 1908-1938 period, the trend in hog numbers was generally upward. 
However, there were some irregularities. The 1939 increase, in particular, does 
not conform to normal expectations based on the five-year hog cycle and the hog- 
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Chart I—Trends and Cycles in Hog Numbers. 
(June 1st Population—1908 to 1951) 


feed ratio. Part of the increase may be attributed to farmers’ anticipations in the 
light of a tense international situation but the major part of the increase is more 
likely due to the falling-off in cattle numbers, a situation creating better prospects 
for the hog industry. 

The regional patterns of hog production have changed over the years. From 
1908 to 1934, the pronounced downward trend in hog numbers in Eastern Canada 
coincided with an upward trend in Western Canada (Chart ID. From 1934 to 1939, 
the trends followed the opposite direction. 
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Chart II—Hog Numbers—Eastern and Western Canada, 1908 to 1951. 
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In Eastern Canada, hog raising is generally regarded as complementary to the 
dairy enterprise in the farm organization. The rapid growth in urban population, 
however, has called for increased supplies of fluid milk and dairy products. Hog 
production has had to depend more and more on supplies of coarse grains as a source 
of feed and this dependence on coarse grains has created conditions contributing to 
the downward trend in hog production. In Western Canada, the upward trend was 
influenced by the breaking and seeding of new land. to grain and the inflow of 
immigrants accustomed to hog raising. Hog production provided the farmers with 
an alternative method of marketing their feed grains. 

The reversal in Western Canada trends from 1934-38 was the result of a com- 
bination of events. Favourable beef prices in relation to hog prices in the early 
thirties had caused some shifting to beef production. Poor feed crops and higher 
prices for feed grains and wheat led to decreases in hog numbers. 
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Chari III—Beef Cattle and Hog Numbers on Farms, Canada, 1908 to 1951. 


Hog in Relation to Cattle Populations.—In both the long and the short run, 
consumer demand is the primary factor determining levels of production. When 
incomes are high, more meat is consumed and pork is likely to enjoy a share of the 
increase. When pork is cheap relative to beef, more pork and less beef is consumed. 

Many years are required to build up an effective increase in herds of cattle. 
Less time is required to reduce cattle numbers but this process is also carried out 
at a slow rate. As a result, variations in cattle numbers present a smoother pattern 
than variations in hog numbers. Changes in demand for pork and pork products 
call forth a rapid production response which is reflected in an increase in hog 
numbers. 

A large number of cattle usually means large supplies of beef on the market. 
The larger these supplies, the lower the price to the consumer and the greater the 
increase in consumption. This increase in beef consumption affects both the con- 
sumption and the price of pork, for consumers are then likely to substitute beef for 
pork. Hog raising thus becomes less profitable and the number of hogs on farms is 
reduced. On the other hand, when cattle marketings decrease, the prices of all 
kinds of meat tend to rise. Hog production then increases and as it does, pork 
becomes cheap in comparison to beef and more pork is consumed. 

Cattle and hog population series are plotted in Chart III. The graph shows an 
inverse relationship between hog numbers and the cattle cycle. The period from 
1940 to date does not lend itself to the study of normal cyclical variations in cattle 
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and hog populations. During the war livestock programs were based on military 
and other Allied needs and the strong foreign and domestic demand called forth a 
record livestock production. A significant reduction occurred during the postwar 
period but production has remained above prewar levels. With the lifting of the 
embargo on exports to the United States it is likely that future variations in the 
hog population will be greatly influenced by the United States supply situation. 
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Chart IV—Hog-Barley Ratio and Hog Population, Canada, 1915 to 1951. 


Short Term Movements.—The dotted vertical lines in Chart I act as dividing 
lines between successive five-year periods. These lines actually separate various 
five-year hog cycles reflecting supply and price relationships. 

Low pork supplies are associated with high prices and profitability in hog 
production. Some farmers expand their hog-raising programs and, if returns. 
promise to be attractive, other farmers are encouraged to follow their example. 
Three to four years are usually required before production exceeds purchases at 
prices high enough to bring profitable returns to the producers. A reduction in 
number of herds then follows and some farmers may even drop out of the hog 
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business completely. In the fifth year, supplies have reached a low point and 
another similar movement is generated in the hog production pattern. This move- 
ment originates at various levels of production, the particular level being determined 
chiefly by the supplies of beef available. 

On a regional basis the five-year cycle is not so clearly defined (Chart II. Hog 
population tends to move in opposite directions in Eastern and Western Canada, 
increases in the West being partially offset by decreases in the East and vice versa. 
This interaction or interdependence tends to blur the regional short term cycles. 

In Western Canada the size of the hog population depends mostly on prices, 
grain supplies and cattle raising programs. These factors do not appear to have 
as great an importance in Eastern Canada. So a reduction in hog numbers in 
Western Canada as a result of a shift to grain or cattle production is counterbalanced, 
in part, by an increase in hog numbers in Eastern Canada. The Eastern farmer’s 
response is motivated by an anticipation of smaller total supplies and better prices. 
Fluctuations, however, occur within narrower limits in Eastern than in Western 
Canada. The hog enterprise is an inherent part of the mixed types of farming 
prevailing in Eastern Canada. There are few large-scale specialized hog farms in 
that area and little tendency for farmers to move into or out of hog production. 


Annual Variations.—The size of the hog population on June 1 in any one year 
represents the results of the breeding programs of the previous fall months. Many 
factors influence the farmer’s decisions relative to his breeding program. The price 
of hogs in relation to the price of feed is an indicator of the relative profitability of 
the hog business. When feed supplies are abundant the farmer is likely to convert 
more of his feeds into hogs and thus increase the marketability of feed grains. The 
farmer’s financial situation is another important factor bearing on his decisions as 
to changes in his hog programs. If he enjoys a large income he is less likely to go 
to the trouble of raising hogs as a means of raising his income than he would if his 
income or prevailing economic conditions were such as to incite him to tap all 
possible sources of income. Of course, the farmer frequently considers the profita- 
bility of hog farming in relation to other farm enterprises. High wheat prices, for 
example, would encourage many farmers to shift from barley to wheat and to curtail 
or discontinue hog production. 

Feed prices in relation to hog prices constitute the main factor responsible 
for year-to-year variations in the size of hog population. Chart IV illustrates the 
changes in hog population in relation to the hog-barley ratios, the annual hog 
numbers being plotted against the hog-barley ratio just prior to and at the time of 
breeding. The ratio prevailing from July to November usually determines, to a 
large extent, the hog population pattern of the following June with favourable 
ratios contributing to an increase in hog numbers. 


Farm income, feed supplies and the hog-barley ratio determine the number of 
hog slaughterings and account for 95 per cent of the year-to-year variations in these 
slaughterings!. Drought and wars are other important factors. In 1937, for example, 
the drought severely affected feed grain supplies and led to a sharp drop in hog 
numbers in 1938. During the World War II period, on the other hand, hog produc- 
tion reached unprecedented levels. The period following the war has been one of 
instability. The loss of the British bacon market, the lifting of the embargo on 
beef exports to the United States and increased domestic consumption have inter- 
rupted, at least temporarily, a return to pre-war production patterns. The long- 
term trend, however, will likely continue upwards although some change may 
develop in the slope of the trend line. If present conditions continue, it is likely 
that patterns similar to those of the pre-war period will emerge and that Canadian 
hog production will be more closely related to livestock production in the United 
States. 





1“Factors Affecting Variation in Hog Slaughtering’ (unpublished manuscript). F. M. 
Schrader. Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Agriculture. Economics Div. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF TRACTOR USE IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 
J. A. DAWSON 


Ontario and Quebec farmers have mechanized their farms at a rapid rate since 
the end of the war. Depressed economic conditions during the 1930’s and rationing 
of farm machinery during the war acted as a brake on progress in mechanization. 
But since the war, increasingly acute farm labour shortages and high levels of farm 
income have proven a stimulus to farm mechanization. This is well evidenced by 
the considerable increase in the number of tractors on Ontario and Quebec farms. 
Tractors have brought great savings in labour to the grain farmers of the Prairie 
Provinces. Most of the Ontario and Quebec farms, however, are mixed farms with 
livestock as the basic enterprise and the largest share of the labour resources allotted 
to this enterprise. Only a minor part of the labour is used in growing crops and a 
problem thus arises as to the economic justification of tractor use on the smaller 
farms of these two provinces. 


A clarification of this problem may be obtained through an analysis of the data 
collected during a study of farm mechanization conducted in six different areas of 
Ontario and Quebec during the summer of 1950.1 Records were obtained from 147 
Ontario farmers located in the western section of Carleton County, the northern 
part of York County, and the southern part of Bruce County. In Quebec, information 
was secured from 150 farmers in Chateauguay and Arthabasca Counties and the Lac 
St. Jean area. No attempt was made to obtain a sample representative of the entire 
situation in each of the two provinces. Farms were selected in some of the better 
dairy farming areas in the two provinces with a view to providing a wide distribution 
of farms according to size and type of mechanization. 


In all of these areas only a small number of farms were operated with tractor 
power before the war. In 1941, only 32 per cent of the farms visited in Ontario and 
13 per cent of those in Quebec had tractors but in 1950 the proportion had increased 
to 85 per cent in Ontario and 47 per cent in Quebec. These farmers have had trac- 
tors for only a few years and are not yet fully converted to tractor farming. They 
use a considerable amount of horse-drawn machinery with the tractor but still 
perform many operations with horses only. On the Ontario farms 81 per cent of 
the tillage machinery, 26 per cent of the seeding and cultivating machinery and 66 
per cent of the harvesting machinery were built for use with tractors. On the Quebec 
farms the corresponding proportions were as follows: 57 per cent for tillage; 16 per 
cent for seeding and cultivating; and 40 per cent for harvesting machinery. 


The 147 Ontario farms had an average of 88 acres and the 150 Quebec farms an 
average of 72 acres in crops. The crop acreage was higher on the tractor than on 
the non-tractor farms; it averaged 93 acres on the Ontario and 84 acres on the 
Quebec tractor farms. Of the Ontario tractor farms eight per cent had less than 50 
acres in crops, 56 per cent had from 50 to 90 acres and the remaining 36 per cent 
had more than 90 acres in crops. A greater proportion of those in Quebec had 
smaller crop acreages; 20 per cent had less than 50 acres in crops, 49 per cent had 
from 50 to 90 acres and 31 per cent had more than 90 acres. These figures do not 
include farms that purchased tractors during the year of the study. 


The average machinery, power and labour cost on Ontario tractor farms with 
less than 50 crop acres was higher than on the same sized “horse” farms but was 
lower on tractor farms with 50 to 69 crop acres than on “horse” farms with the same 
crop acreage. On the Quebec farms the average machinery, power and labour cost 
was higher for tractor than for “horse” farms in all crop acreage groups up to 
89 crop acres but tractor farms having from 90 to 109 crop acres had lower average 
costs. These findings might suggest that the Ontario tractor farms with less than 
00 crop acres and the Quebec farms with less than 90 crop acres were not large 
enough to have tractors. However, caution must be used in the interpretation of 
these findings. Crop acreage is only one of the items involved in the measurement 
of the size of eastern Canadian farms; livestock is even more important since most 
of the crops grown are eventually fed to livestock. 





7A more extensive report on the findings of this study will appear in a bulletin to be 
published by the Economics Division. 
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The need of a larger crop acreage for the profitable use of a tractor in Quebec 
than in Ontario may be explained, at least in part, by the different types of crops 
grown in the two provinces. In Ontario on tractor farms having from 40 to 70 
crop acres, 53 per cent of the crop land was in grain and 41 per cent in hay, whereas 
on Quebec tractor farms of similar size 38 per cent of the crop land was in grain and 
53 per cent in hay. The Ontario tractor farms thus cover a larger acreage with their 
machinery. . 

How do tractor and “horse” farms with similar crop acreages differ in their 
organization patterns? An answer to this question can be found through a compara- 
tive analysis of crop programs, livestock numbers and labour supplies. Information 
obtained during the study indicates that the Ontario tractor farms which had from 
40 to 70 acres in crops had a slightly greater proportion of that crop land in grain 
than had the “horse” farms; they had fewer horses but considerably more livestock 
and about the same amount of labour. The Quebec tractor farms with the same 
acreage in crops, had more acres in grain and less in hay than the “horse” farms. 
They had fewer horses but about the same amount of other livestock and a slightly 
smaller supply of labour than the “horse” farms. Another significant difference in 
the organization of these two types of farms consisted in the more thorough working 
up of the land on the farms with tractors. 

How does tractor power compare with horse power in the use of labour? The 
data provided in Table 1 were collected for the purpose of evaluating the respective 
merits of these two types of power in the utilization of labour. They relate to the 
number of hours of labour per iacre involved in the performance of certain operations 
using tractors and horses. According to this information considerable labour savings 
can be made with the use of tractors in some of the main field operations. This 
statement of course, does not apply to all field operations. Hay raking and grain 


Table 1.—Hours of Labour per Acre for certain Field Operations with Tractor and Horse Power, 
on 297 Farms in Ontario and Quebec, 1949 
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Operation 
Tractor Horse Tractor Horse 
Power Power Power Power 








—hours per acre— 
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binding, for example, require about as much man labour when done with a tractor 
as when done with horse power. Much less labour, however, is required when 
plowing with a tractor and, to a lesser extent, this also applies to other tillage 
operations. 

These rates apply to tractor-pulled machinery although, in many cases, this 
machinery was not designed for use with a tractor. Much of the tractor work, 
especially hay and grain harvesting work is done with horse-drawn machinery 
hitched to a tractor; the only advantage then derived from the use of the tractor 
consists in the higher speed with which operations can be performed. An additional 
man may have to be employed. Too much speed may result in some breakdowns 
and an inevitable loss of time on repair work. If the machines were all of a type 
designed for use with tractors, the advantage of tractor power would be much greater 
because of the possibility of using the power-take-off and hydraulic lift. 

The average number of acres covered for each of the main field operations was 
determined for the 147 Ontario farms. With the exclusive use of the tractor, 357 
hours of labour would have been required; with the exclusive use of horse power, 
on the other hand, 822 hours would have been needed or slightly more than double 
the time with the exclusive use of tractor power. The corresponding number of 
hours for the 150 Quebec farms was 221 for work with the tractor and 447 for work 
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with horses. Here again, twice as much time would be required for horse as for 
tractor work. The actual difference, however, is not as great as indicated because 
some tractor farms make considerable use of horses as a source of power and opera- 
tors of “horse” farms hire tractors, particularly for such jobs as plowing where saving 
of labour can be considerable. It must also be added that the acreage is worked 
over less frequently on “horse” than on tractor farms. 


In all of fhe areas visited it is a common practice to use horses for seeding, row 
cultivating, and some harvesting work, particularly haying. Tractors are used in 
field work mainly for tilling and grain binding. They are also used with hay balers, 
threshing mills, ensilage cutters and feed grinders. Only seven of the 147 Ontario 
farms and none of the 150 Quebec farms were operated entirely without horses. 


In 1949-50 on the average tractors were used 378 hours per farm on the Ontario 
farms and 376 hours per farm on the Quebec farms. In computing these figures 
account was not taken of the nine tractors share-owned by Quebec farmers. These 
tractors were used an average of 212 hours per farm, the average being based on 
the use made of the tractor by one of two share-owners in six cases, one of three 
share-owners in another case, and one of four share-owners in the other two cases. 


The average number of months of labour on the 117 Ontario farms that had 
purchased tractors before the year under review was 24-0 as compared. with 17-9 
months for the 22 “horse” farms. The tractor farms had more crops and more live- 
stock; they also had more labour, and a greater proportion of this labour was hired 
than on the “horse” farms—31 per cent of the total supply as compared with 16 per 
cent. There was very little difference in the seasonal distribution of labour between 
the two groups, but for both groups the labour supply was somewhat higher in the 


Table 2.—Proportion of Specified Field Operations Performed with Tractor Power on 297 Farms 
in Ontario and Quebee, 1949+ 
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aHired machine work is not included. 


summer months, particularly in July and August. The range was from 7-6 per cent 
of the total in the winter months to 10-3 per cent in August for the tractor farms 
and from 7-9 per cent to 10-2 per cent for the “horse” farms. 


The 59 tractor farms in Quebec averaged 24-4 months of labour as compared 
with 21-7 months for the 79 “horse” farms. In Quebec the tractor farms have larger 
acreages in crops but about the same amount of livestock as the “horse” farms. Of 
the former group 19 per cent of the labour was hired as compared with nine per 
cent for the “horse” farms. As in Ontario the seasonal labour distribution was about 
the same in the two groups. The main difference between the farms visited in the 
two provinces was that the peak month of labour was July in Quebec and August 
in Ontario. The greater proportion of crop land in hay on the Quebec farms accounts 
for this difference. 


According to the analysis of the information obtained and the observations of 
the enumerators it would seem that not very many of the farms with small crop 
acreages can afford the cost of purchasing and owning a tractor. Several of the 
small farms in Quebec have met the problem by purchasing tractors on shares but 
this has generally been limited to arrangements with relatives. Another possibility 
would consist of owning a tractor and doing a considerable amount of custom work 
with it. Rates for custom work, however, were not high enough in the areas visited 


——— 
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to encourage this practice. The usual rate for plowing in the three areas visited in 
Ontario was $3.00 per acre. This rate applied to the tractor, the plow and the man. 
On an hourly basis the rate would be $2.14 assuming that it takes 1-4 hours to plow 
an acre. The average cost of owning and operating a tractor in Ontario was a 
per hour which left 97 cents to cover the cost of the plow and the time of the man 
without considering the cost and. time of travelling to and from the place of work. 
In Quebec, plowing was usually done on an hourly basis and the most common 
rate was $2.50 per hour. The average cost for the tractor was $1.05 per hour leaving 
$1.45 for the other costs. Thus there is little inducement for farmers to do custom 
work particularly because there the demand for custom work generally arises just 
at the time when farmers are very busy on their own farms. If tractors are to be 
used on the small farms, some profitable means of increasing their use must be 
resorted to, whether it be share-ownership, or doing custom work. In any event 
tractors will be used on many small farms in spite of the costs involved because 
they provide the only possibility of completing certain types of work at the proper 
time. 


CO-OPERATIVES IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 1950, PART I 
J. E. O’MEARA and H. K. INGERSOLL 


With the entry of Newfoundland into the Canadian Confederation on March Ou, 
1949, a considerable group of co-operative societies was welcomed into the Canadian 
co-operative fold by co-operators in the other nine provinces. In Newfoundland 
co-operatives are not as numerous and do not have as large a membership as in the 
other provinces. But during the regime of the Commission of Government a solid 
basis was laid for the foundation and expansion of the co-operative movement. As 
early as 1934, at the suggestion of the late Sir Wilfred Grenfell and with the support 
of the Co-operative Union of Great Britain, Miss Margaret Digby of the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation went to Newfoundland to study and report on opportunities for 
co-operative development.t 

In 1936, after completion of the study and presentation of the report, the 
government established a Co-operative Division and appointed a Director of Co- 
operation. The task of the Division was to motivate the people of Newfoundland 
through adult education and study groups to organize co-operative societies for the 
provision of credit, the marketing of natural products and the purchase of supplies. 

The Co-operative Societies Act was passed in 1939 in order to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of these societies. The various types of co-operative organizations are 
incorporated under this Act. This legislation is of a type which differs from co-opera- 
tive legislation in most other provinces in that it allows credit unions and co-operatives 
to incorporate under the same Act. In these other provinces credit unions are gen- 
erally incorporated under distinct legislation, and not under the Act enabling 
co-operative societies to engage in marketing or purchasing activities. 

Under the Co-operative Societies Act, the Registrar is the chief government 
official. He issues the charters or certificates of incorporation and receives annual 
returns from individual co-operative societies. Among other purposes, these returns 
serve in the compilation of statistics on co-operative activities. Registration work 
began in January 1940. By August of the same year, 83 societies had been organized 
and 40 of these had been registered. Of those registered, 22 were credit societies 
and 18 were described as general-purpose societies. 

By 1946 the registered organizations comprised 59 credit societies and 23 con- 
sumer societies. There were also 74 unregistered groups known to be operating as 
co-operatives at the end of December of the same year. 

When Newfoundland became a province of Canada its new government 
announced the establishment of a Department of Fisheries and Co-operatives to be 
administered by a responsible Cabinet minister. In November 1949, the new depart- 
ment sponsored a meeting of co-operative leaders, field workers, managers and direc- 
tors, for the purpose of planning co-operative development in the province. The Con- 
ference was opened by the provincial Premier who promised the support of his gov- 





1Digby, Margaret. Report on the Opportunities for Co-operative Organization in New- 
foundland and Labrador. London. P. S. King and Son Ltd. 1934. 
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ernment to Newfoundland co-operatives. Another Conference was held a year later 
and decisions taken at that Conference led to the creation of the Co-operative Union 
of Newfoundland. 

With the assistance provided by the Department of Fisheries and Co-operatives 
through the office of the Registrar, statistics and other data on the development of 
co-operatives in the new province have been made available for the year 1949-50. 
During that year there were 44 co-operatives, 82 co-operative credit societies and one 
central co-operative credit society in existence. A co-operative insurance society 
provided loans and life savings insurance to the credit societies. All of these societies 
are registered under the Co-operative Societies Act but there exists another society 
operating under a different Act. Besides these officially registered societies a number 
of unregistered groups were providing credit services, operating consumer stores and 
buying clubs, and marketing lobsters. The present article deals only with the 
registered marketing, consumer and service co-operatives. Thus, the total number 
of co-operatives described in this article is 45, including the society which is not 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act. 

Balance Sheet.—A combined balance sheet for these 45 societies is presented 
in the following Table. 

Combined Balance Sheet of 45 Co-operative Societies in 
Newfoundland, 1949-50 


Assets Liabilities 
Cash on hand and in bank or Bank and credit union loans.. $ 31,200 
Credits thon (nt oan see $° 207719" Accounts payable wea ies tees 429,441 
Receivables less allowances for Accrued expenses’? 8S, 222+ 3,904 
Dadwdebter grr: theca: 170,152 Other current liabilities ..... Oleoot 
Merchandise on hand ....... 627,374 —__—- 
Other-current assets Ae eee 500 Total Current Liabilities... $ 545,882 
Total Current Assets .... $1,005,805 Surplus allocated to members $ 3,442 
————-__ Share capital and fees ...... 653,690 
Reserves not allocated ...... 109,161 
Undivided™surplus™ “22252 12,334 
Plant, less allowance for Net’ Worth ssa ee aa eo, 775,185 
Cepreciations lS. 04 Aone 7 $ 317,893 —_——_—_- 
Oihervassets (RA tS PSA S11) <Members’ «Equity o12ce, Seons° 778,627 
Total Assets ............ $1,324,509 Total Liabilities ........ $1,324,509 


The liabilities side of the balance sheet was constructed to indicate the division 
between liabilities to members and liabilities to the public. Total current liabilities 
represent liabilities to the banks and to the trade and other creditors and amounted 
to $545,882, or 41-2 per cent of total liabilities. This means, in effect, that 58-8 per 
cent of the liabilities represents members’ equity, a favourable ratio since the mem- 
bers actually have more money invested in their societies than have other creditors. 

On the assets side the two most important items are the accounts receivable and 
the fixed assets. The total value of fixed assets, less depreciation, was reported to 
be $317,893 or 24 per cent of total assets. Receivables amounted to $170,152 or 12-8 
per cent of total assets, which cannot be considered unduly high. 

Inventory, which amounted to 47-4 per cent of assets, is high, but considering 
difficult local supply and transportation conditions, it cannot be considered excessive. 

The figures provided in the Table can be used to calculate various financial 
ratios. These ratios may serve as indicators of financial soundness. The most common 
is the current ratio which is found by dividing total current assets by total current 
liabilities. Current liabilities can only be paid through liquidation of current assets. 
So, the higher the ratio the freer the assets are from creditors’ claims. There should 
be enough ready cash with which to pay bills and an equal sum in reserve for use 
as working capital. 
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For the Newfoundland co-operatives the current ratio was 1-46 to 1. The ideal 
or standard ratio, on the other hand, is generally considered to be the 2 to 1 ratio. 
This indicates a need for the Newfoundland co-operatives to increase their current 
assets. In many business concerns—co-operative as well as private or corporate— 
“receivables” are a source of constant worry. The size of these receivables in relation 
to total current assets provides a measure of the degree of financial strength. When 
accounts receivable exceed 40 per cent of the current assets, the organization finds 
itself in a weak position; its ready cash is tied up and remains unproductive. New- 
foundland co-operatives, fortunately, were in a very favourable position in that 
regard. Their receivables amounted to only a little over 20 per cent of their current 
assets. 

Members’ equity in total assets is of great importance in co-operatives, organiza- 
tions which aim to be member-owned and member-controlled. This equity should 
equal at least 50 per cent of the total assets. In the Newfoundland societies this 
equity amounted to 58-8 per cent of the total assets. The remainder of the assets 
was tied up in liabilities to the public, mostly in accounts payable. This is, of course, 
reflected in the high inventory values on the assets side of the balance sheet. This 
situation is no doubt brought about by the nature of the country and its dependence 
on the fishery, an industry which requires high inventories in view of the long winter 
months and the seasonal nature of the income of the fisherman. 

Members’ equity should be at least equal to fixed assets or should, preferably, 
exceed assets by 50 per cent. The Newfoundland co-operatives have an enviable 
record in this regard. In effect, members’ equity in these co-operatives is 2-5 times 
larger than fixed assets. 

Application of these financial tests to the balance sheet of the Newfoundland 
co-operatives indicates that in the 1949-50 period these co-operatives were, as a 
group, in a strong financial position. High inventories have to be maintained and 
this offers a valid explanation for the low current ratio. Accounts payable could 
be adjusted against cash on hand which amounts to almost 40 per cent of total 
current liabilities, a higher percentage than what is usually considered to be 
necessary. 

Merchandising.—_Sales made by Newfoundland co-operatives selling supplies 
and consumer goods to their members totalled $2,366,352 in the 1949-50 period. 
Gross surplus amounted to $387,362 or about 16 per cent of the volume of sales, 
and net surplus to $62,368 or 2-7 per cent. In his most recent report the Registrar 
noted that 24 societies had paid patronage refunds ranging from two per cent to 
as high as 15 per cent on purchases made by the members, the average refund being 
6-3 per cent. The other societies operated at a loss or retained surpluses against 
previous or current deficits. 

Marketing.—Total sales of fish and fish products and of some agricultural 
products amounted to $464,925 during the 1949-50 period. Twelve societies marketed 
such products as herring, salmon, codfish, cod oil, lobster, seals, lumber, berries, 
meats and vegetables. 

Gross surplus from the sales of these products equalled $92,526 but operating 
costs were high and marketing operations registered a net loss for the year. 


THE PRODUCTION OF MAPLE SYRUP ON ONTARIO FARMS 
D. J. PACKMAN 


Most of the sugar bushes of Ontario are remnants of the old hardwood forests 
which have been reserved for maple syrup production, because of the dominance of 
maples in the stand. 

The maple crop is produced in a limited area although a few sugar maples may 
be found on almost all Ontario farms. The production of maple products is con- 
centrated in Southern Ontario and the areas of Southwestern Ontario adjacent to 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron, where large concentrations of sugar maple may be 
found (Figure 1). In terms of numbers of trees and value of production during 1940, 
Leeds County was the most important, followed by Lanark, Glengarry, Hastings, 
Frontenac and Simcoe Counties. 
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Production has declined rather steadily over the years (Figure 2). Weather is 
perhaps the most important limiting factor, the production of sap depending upon 
the weather at sap time. A long period of relatively warm days and cool nights 
from early March into mid-April results in abundant yields. On the other hand, long 
cold spells or early warm spells reduce the output. Once the maple buds are opened, 
the harvest is over. The low production during the years 1946, 1948, 1949 and 1951 
may be largely attributed to unfavourable weather conditions at harvest time. 

It will be noted in Figure 2 that the year-to-year price changes for maple syrup 
followed the same trend as the general price level and not the year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in production. The price of maple syrup in Ontario declined fairly steadily 
from 1925 to 1938 but has been increasing since that time with the exception of the 
war years when price controls were placed upon the product. 
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Fig. 1—Maple Trees Tapped, by Counties, Southern Ontario, 1940. 
Source: Census of Canada, Vol. VIII, Agriculture. 1941. 








Farms Producing Maple Syrup.—During the months of June and July 1951 an 
economic survey of farm forestry operations on 162 farms in the Townships of 
Roxborough, Lanark, Hungerford, Hope, Tecumseh, Arran, Waterloo and Lobo was 
‘carried out by the Economics Division, in co-operation with the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests. 


Of the 162 farms visited, only 38 produced maple syrup during the crop year 
ending May 31, 1951. These farms hung an average of 449 buckets and produced 67-7 
gallons of maple syrup valued at about $290. The largest concentration of maple 
syrup producers visited was a group of 15 farmers in Lanark Township, in the 
northern part of Lanark County, and eight farmers in Lobo Township, in the south- 
western region. In the remaining townships, the number of farms reporting 
production of maple products ranged from one to four. 
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Information relating to production requirements such as equipment, labour, fuel 
and containers was obtained from 30 farmers. The other eight farmers did not 
provide information either because of lack of reliable data or because of the smallness 
of their maple enterprises. 


The largest single expense item was a $50 allowance for maple syrup equipment, 
depreciation and repairs (Table 1). The average investment in maple syrup equip- 
ment on farms producing maple syrup was $402 on June 1, 1950. The evaporator 
accounted for $180, an average of 449 buckets on hand made up $140, and miscel- 
laneous items, including a maple syrup house, $82. An allowance of $20 was made 
for interest on investment in equipment. This, together with depreciation, made up 
an average charge of $70 for the use of maple syrup equipment for the 1951 maple 
syrup crop year. 
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Fig. 2—Maple Syrup Production and Price, Ontario, 1925-51. 
Source: Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Fuel was an important item of expense on most of the farms studied and averaged 
$38 per farm. Two farms reported the use of coal but most of the remaining farms 
made use of low quality non-salable wood which would otherwise be wasted. A 
charge was made for the use of machinery, including tractors, sleighs, stone-boats, 
and power saws, and the use of horse labour, amounting to about $27 per farm. Since 
much of the maple syrup was sold to neighbours and friends who supplied their 
own containers, the average cost of this item was not large. The average farm 
utilized about 45 one-gallon containers valued at 35 cents each. 

Excluding man-labour, taxes, and interest on the investment in the maple bush, 
the total cost involved in the production of maple syrup averaged $150 per farm. 
The value of the 78-4 gallons of syrup produced per farm was $335, leaving a net 
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Table 1.—Summary of Maple Syrup Costs and Returns, 30 Farms, Ontario, 1951 














Average 
Item 
Per 100 
Per farm buckets 
— dollars — 
Costs* 
Hoquipment depreciation aud TepAITS vneats ccc. fess eee ae eee ae eee 50-03 11-14 
Juterestominvestinent miequipment.0,. 8400.2 ..05f 90 cid bee ete 20-09 4-47 
Buck. 2h. Are: Wik Rien eiiets ernie: aca qe Jags aa eee ee 37-79 8-42 
Machinery and! NOrSGula OOUl seu. cwt cite tna cia cts op) bo hkaas eee eee ae 26-54 5-91 
COONTAIICES fe Pe ted Oana leaad peed sola GOO. Es ae 15-83 3-53 
MUOUAU roo ces rc ed cone pice ere hres go ea eed oe eee 150-28 33-47 
Returns 
VU OTM Y OG UO CIOIN ©. otra a UB cect aides way » wuss. Sak Os ceo Rae ee eS Ae era 335-37 74-69 
EVOULTDS DET BOLT Olu Gd DOUT Airmen bails digit sow eee « 016 cI Meuse one yy aes Pe eert: ee + 
Teturns perplOuspuckets acct as. cecies en's ve oi Piee oust 0 Coe aecetanlge enter ot aul GG aan 41-22 
Hours of labore oes ga ee Bas als ly nine cos dbo ees pang ee 221-6 49-4 


2Excluding taxes, man-labour and interest on investment in the maple bush. 


income of $185. On the average, 221-6 hours of labour per farm were required in 
the production of maple syrup. The net returns to labour from the maple syrup 
enterprise, therefore, averaged 84 cents per hour. 

Based on an average of 449 buckets hung per farm, the production of syrup in 
1951 amounted to 17-4 gallons per hundred buckets. The average production expenses 
were $33.47 per hundred buckets hung, while the net return for the use of labour 
and maple bush averaged $41. 

On the basis of 1:2 buckets per tree, the average tree tapped produced about 
0-21 gallons of syrup or a net return of about 49 cents per tree. 

Relation of Returns to Size of Enterprise.—In order to determine the relationship 
of size of enterprise to returns, the farms were divided into three groups of ten, on 
the basis of volume of production, and the costs and returns per hour of labour 
calculated. The group producing more than 90 gallons of maple syrup had returns 
of $1.04 per hour of Jabour as compared with 53 cents for the group producing 12 
to 40 gallons and 65 cents for the farms producing from 41 to 90 gallons. 

Although the average enterprise studied utilized 449 buckets, the number of 
buckets actually ranged from 50 to 2,200 per maple bush. Farms producing from 
12 to 40 gallons of syrup used an average of 139 buckets per farm. The average for 
the farms producing from 41 to 90 gallons was 365 buckets and for those producing 
91 gallons or more, 842 buckets per farm. 


Table 2.— Relation of Size of Enterprise to Returns from Maple Syrup Operations, 30 
Farms, Ontario 1951 


Average Number of Gallons of 


Ttem ised Ra np Put 











12-40 41-90 | 91 or more 
— dollars — 

Costs* 
Mepreciatiom andurenairse. scot dela. Ligishor eae ls. Dee 15-55 13-46 9-42 
Interest on investment in equipment.......................... 5-98 5:55 3-76 
EUG LU ieee hee 3 ee een oie... MS AA ona thle... cE ee: CRE: 13-81 8-81 7-37 
Machinery Bunch Want trite, c&. deendtecct hers eb ueeee aonmemet « 6-59 7-15 5-27 
Cosby CONPEINGES mone me Bak < ialccciat cece. nem ee ore 1-04 3-10 4-13 

PotaliCost* mail Acie: sensi s eee heh. Be ee 42-97 38-07 29-95 
Investmentanequipimentis.ssrave. fo totes eee oe oes Ee 119-00 111-00 75-30 
HLOurs Of ia DOUrL Oe oe Ee een cs cc ee fea, , eee 95-8 53-5 40-0 


aCost items do not include labor, taxes, and interest on investment. 
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The savings realized with a large scale enterprise may be attributed to the more 
efficient use of labour. Only 40 hours of labour were required per hundred buckets 
on farms making more than 91 gallons of syrup. Farms producing between 41 and 
90 gallons of syrup used 54 hours of labour per hundred buckets, whereas those 
producing less than 40 gallons required 96 hours. 

Some savings, however, do come about through a more efficient use of machinery 
and equipment, fuel and containers, etc. For the three groups of farms the total 
cost, other than labour, taxes, and interest on investment in the maple bush, amounted 
to $42.97, $38.07 and $29.95 per hundred buckets, respectively. 


Labour Requirements.—The average farm for which information on costs was 
available, produced 78-4 gallons of syrup requiring 221-6 hours of labour, or 2-8 
hours per gallon of syrup. The task of evaporating the sap into maple syrup took 
the largest amount of labour or 88-9 hours per farm. This job included the cleaning 
of the evaporator, starting and stoking the fire, and attending to the task of evapo- 
rating the sap. Other labour requirements were as follows: 82-8 hours for gathering 
the sap, 20-2 hours for tapping, 24-5 hours for cleaning up and putting away the 
equipment for winter, and 5-2 hours for miscellaneous work. 


Summary.—The farm maple syrup enterprise was relatively profitable for most 
of the farmers visited during 1951. Many farmers found that they have a certain 
amount of underemployed family and hired labour during the months of March and 
April which can be employed profitably in the maple bush. Likewise, the farm team 
and certain equipment may be effectively employed; low quality non-salable wood 
may be utilized and many farmers stated that they derived a real aesthetic satisfaction 
from activities connected with the production of maple products. 


RECENT CHANGES IN POTATO VARIETIES 
GROWN IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


GC aHRETSON. and, Ea 'SsATON 


In recent years many changes have been made in the organization and. operations 
of the potato farms of Prince Edward Island. One of the most notable of these 
changes pertains to farmers’ preferences for different varieties of potatoes. 

In order to evaluate the extent of these changes the Economics Division in 1951 
conducted a study of potato production in the Island. The 95 farmers taking part 
in the study were selected from a list of potato producers who had provided, data 
for another study made in 1946. Comparison of the data for these two years makes 
possible an appraisal of the changes that have taken place. 

On these farms the potato acreage ranged from four to 15 acres and averaged 8-3 
acres per farm; this average had only increased to 8-5 acres in 1950. Eighty of the 
farms provided complete records of their operations but the other 15 could only supply 
partial data. In general, the analysis is based on data for the 80 farms which provided 
complete records on their business operations for the years 1945 and 1950. 


Changes in Potato Varieties——In 1945 Irish Cobblers accounted for 55 per cent 
and Green Mountains for 33 per cent of the potato acreage on 80 of the farms in the 
study. 

These two varieties thus made up almost 90 per cent of the total potato acreage. 
By 1950 their combined acreage represented only 50 per cent of the total acreage. 
Much of this change was due to an increase in Sebago and Katahdin plantings 
(Table I. 

Changes in potato varieties on these farms during the six-year period 1945-1950 
are reasonably representative of changes on other potato farms on the Island. Data 
compiled by the Seed Potato Certification Service of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture indicate a similar trend. These data are collected annually and provide 
a reliable description of the changes which have occurred in recent years. 

The trends indicated. in Table 2 correspond to those observed during the study 
(Table ID and thus stress the decline in plantings of Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain 
varieties and the increase in the Sebago acreage. Preliminary data for 1951 indicate a 
continuation of this trend. There is also some indication that since 1949 Sebago 
plantings have increased at the expense of Katahdin plantings. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Varieties of Potatoes Grown on 80 Farms in Prince Edward Island, 1945-1950 




















Percent of Total Potato 
Variety Acreage Change 
1945 1950 
impo uimleree, AMR 96. Gs JOS ee vn AQ. TLRs ap 25 — 30 
Green Mountain: os. a7) on, alee Metacs. c host. beaters 33 25 — 8 
CAS Ri Aes eae ae hk A A ee i tt cd oe. Te a eae ae 6 20 +13 
BeDarD Aa hae MOM ee Ws Seek frees We TOL. SO RE OO te eee 6 29 +23 
Othere....cerertat . Men steak. he POO. sabsirpss ices. eS — 1 + 1 





The recent and rapid increase in the Sebago acreage creates a contentious situa- 
tion. The Island farmers generally regard the Sebago as a somewhat low-quality 
potato for general table use, in spite of the special demand for it for frying purposes. 
Other farmers, however, feel that an increase in the production of that variety 
would tend to cause a decline in potato consumption and, thus, have an adverse 
effect on the long-run interests of the industry. An even stronger stand is taken by 
those who claim that a decline in quality has already resulted in a decline in con- 
sumption. In their opinion, the best way to improve the present situation consists 
in adopting special measures or programs and making a determined effort to promote 
the growing of good quality potatoes. On the other hand, there are farmers who 
argue that the quality problem is only of secondary importance. Indeed, some 
farmers even have a marked preference for the Sebago as a table potato. 


Farmers’ Preferences for Different Varieties—Farmers were asked to state their 
preferences for different varieties of potatoes, with regard to table quality and produc- 
tion for sale. Opinions given by 95 farmers are summarized in Table 3. 

Over half of the growers preferred the Green Mountain as a table potato but 
only eleven preferred to grow it for sale. The general comment was that it was 
difficult to secure satisfactory yields from this variety. Only five farmers preferred 
the Sebago as a table variety but over one-third of them listed it as the variety they 
preferred to grow for sale. Higher yields and general salability were the reasons 
given for preferring the Sebago. 

Growers supplied information on time spent on various operations, and expenses 
and receipts involved in the production and marketing of the potato crop. Analysis 
of this information was difficult as most of the farms grew more than one variety 
of potatoes. A farm was classified as a producer of a given variety when that variety 
represented more than 50 per cent of the total acreage in potatoes on that farm. 

In general, the data presented in Table 4 add weight to the statements made 
by the farmers regarding their preferences for commercial varieties. Farms with 





Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Acreage, by Varieties of Seed Potatoes Entered for Inspection, 
Potato Certification Program, Prince Edward Island, 1942-19512 





























Year en | Vas Sebago | Katahdin Other’ Total 
—per cent— 
TOA 2TAP a... ASSL JEI 50 4] 1 7 1 100 
1943... 46 _ 39 8 6 1 100 
Poy 2A, 7 oe oe, Seas eee 52 29 if Ae = 100 
Loser ee Se pee 52 33 8) 6 — 100 
OSCR Ss een Sh Oyo 8 42 31 20 7 — 100 
LOS rere cee he PRET © beara” 38 33 20 8 i 100 
LOA SAE oe Cee eee PAO... ge 31 36 20 12 1 100 
UU ee oe eee ee, ie Dil 28 26 18 1 100 
L950 5/62. .0Ae eee. OP, 28 19 38 14 1 100 
1951 Bs ate. mde. asec 23 16 45 11 5 100 


8 a a a ge | tt It 


“Data provided by the Division of Plant Protection, Science Service, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
bA dash indicates that the actual figure represents less than 0-5 per cent. 

¢Based on acres passed for inspection. Data not available for acres entered for inspection, by varieties. 
dPreliminary figures. 
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Table 3.—Preferences of 95 Potato Growers for Different Varieties of Potatoes, Prince Edward 
Island, 1951 

















Growers Preferring Growers Preferring 
Variety This Variety as a | to Produce This Variety 
Table Potato for Sale 
—number— 
Gréen hountaiy. pisok...cciileus ok  woceihekb. 50 11 
Tries GENO ethic cncaih - oe Bn eke: ao Bi Rete a ee 19 14 
ICICT ee ASUS seein sen a: come ee meen . cee e eee tae em ee 13 — 
Served.) Oe. A ee ee ee ) 36 
KRoatebvin Ai vo See. G8 MSSISibT 2celel ont: se 2 16 
MGW FELeRan Ge. Andee? cae. cealte vee master nae © 6 18 
MEL) ett ARS ete bees: A at REE Win thy doktor ts d $5 95 





Sebago as the main variety had yields equal to the average for the 80 farms, and 
obtained the highest price per bushel and the highest labour returns per acre. Farms 
with Green Mountains as the major variety had the lowest yields per acre, received 
the lowest price per bushel (except for the farms on which the Katahdin was the 
main variety), and the lowest labour returns per acre in potatoes. Farms on which 
Katahdins were the main variety had about the highest yields per acre. Heavier 
applications of fertilizer contributed, in part, to these high yields. On the average, 
1,953 pounds of fertilizers per acre were applied as compared with 1,657 pounds on 
farms where the Sebago was the major variety. 


Quality in Relation to Net Returns.—Potatoes constitute the major cash crop on 
the Island and are grown, on the average, on a little less than four acres per farm. 
More than half of the potato acreage is allotted to seed potatoes. A specialized com- 
mercial enterprise of this type is, therefore, expected to be highly sensitive to 
economic conditions. Usually, the commercial producer is more concerned with the 
selection of a variety that will bring him the highest possible returns rather than 
with quality. This attitude is probably responsible for the rapid increase in Sebago © 
plantings in recent years. In 1950 over 96 per cent of the 13,789 acres of Sebagos 
entered in the Canadian Seed Potato Certification Program were grown on the Island. 

Most of the farmers co-operating in the study did not give a high rating to the 
Sebago as a table potato. However, there did not appear to exist any general feeling 
that the increased production of this variety would seriously affect potato consump- 
tion. Some farmers even expressed doubt as to the average consumer’s awareness 
of variations in the cooking quality of potatoes. 

As previously noted, six farmers did not have a marked preference for any 
particular table stock variety and five others preferred a variety which is generally 
regarded as being of low quality. 


Table 4.—Production and Returns, Different Varieties of Potatoes, 80 Farms in Prince Edward 
Island, 1950 


























Farms Average Average Average Average 
‘eo iaiee® Where This | Number of Yield Price Labour 
arlety Was the Main Acres in per Received Returns per 
Variety Potatoes Acre per Bushel Acre 
No. No. Bu. ¢ $ 

Pridh Cobblebaess . eobt .utu. 23 6-8 250 44 18-29 
Green Moutitaitey.. 0.2 ase. 16 7:3 247 38 —2-41 
Pa ey hh an ces ae Care 16 8-5 268 3 5-43 
Sebace:...:..\ aPROe.ase a. 20 15 7-0 259 46 22-04 
MT Os ccs oss daa oR ee 10 13-9 271 39 8-77 
Total or Average.......... 80 8-2 259 41 10-45 


aVariety stated represents over 50 per cent of the potato acreage on each farm. 
bNo one variety accounts for over 50 per cent of the potato acreage. 
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The five farmers who preferred the Sebago as a table potato emphasized its 
late maturity. They claimed that much of the criticism arose from the fact that the 
Sebago was harvested too early and that it was a common practice to apply a 
killing spray before harvesting. A similar opinion is voiced in-a bulletin published 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, in which the Sebago is described 
as being of “good cooking quality if tubers are allowed to mature’’.t 

The Sebago, in fact, is in great demand by hotels and restaurants because its 
smoothness and shallow eyes reduce time and loss in peeling. According to many 
growers this more than outweighs any deficiency in quality. Some farmers also 
noted that it was often preferred to other varieties during the latter part of the 
storage period. 

Whatever its merits or shortcomings, the Island farmers are likely to expand 
their Sebago acreage in relation to that of other potato varieties, as long as they find 
it profitable to do so. Of course, continued criticism of this variety can be expected 
in an area where quality production has long been stressed. But, those who stress 
quality may find it more advantageous to concentrate on the extension of the growing 
period rather than on the abandonment of the production of this variety. 

The sharp increase in Sebago acreage on the Island in recent years provides an 
example of the rapid adaptation of a specialized commercial enterprise to changing 
economic conditions. When emphasis on quality is adequately refiected in net returns, 
producers are likely to make an early change in their production programs in order 
to take advantage of this opportunity. 


F. A. O. PUBLICATIONS 
Since the beginning of 1952 F.A.O. has issued the following publications: 


1. Report of the Council of F.A.O.—Thirteenth Session. November 12-16, 1951. 
Rome, Italy. 


2. Report of the Council of F.A.O.—Fourteenth Session. December 7, 1951. 
Rome, Italy. 
These two reports list the various resolutions and recommendations submitted to the 
_ sixth Session of the F.A.O. Conference. 


3. Report of the Fifth Session of the International Poplar Session and Proceed- 
ings of the Fourth International Poplar Congress. 
This report discusses the problems involved and the progress made in the breeding 
of poplar trees in various countries of the world. 
4. Report of the First Meeting of the Working Party on Fertilizers, Bogor, 
Indonesia. April 1951 (F.A.O. Development Paper No. 11). 
A paper dealing with the effect of various fertilizers and manures on rice yields and 
the methods followed in conducting field experiments. 
5. World Catalogue on Genetic Stocks—Wheat Supplement No. 1. January 1951. 
6. World Catalogue on Genetic Stocks—Rice Supplement No. 1. January 1951. 
7. Equipment for the Processing of Tea. 
A brief digest describing the various types of equipment used in tea-producing 
countries. 
8. Use of the Revolving Capital Plan for Co-operative Associations (F.A.O. 
Development Paper No. 15). 
A description of the Revolving Capital Plan as a means of financing Co-operative 
Associations in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
9. Report of the Second Meeting of the Working Parity on Rice Breeding (F.A.O. 
Development Paper No. 14). 
This report includes a discussion of the problems relating to rice breeding and a 
series of recommendations made by the Working Party on Rice Breeding. 
10. World Report on the Production and Consumption of Fertilizers. 
A statistical report on the production and consumption of fertilizers. 
The above-mentioned publications may be obtained in Canada through the 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario. 





1 Potato Production in the Northeastern and North Central States. Farmers’ Bul. No. 1958. 
Washington, D.C., United States Dept. of Agriculure. 1944. 
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1935-39 = 100 
(@) | @) 

Equip- | Eleven 
ment & | Factor 
Materials} Index 

So24, BE ecb wee 
90-2 85-3 
96-9 91-6 
101-7 100-5 
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190-1 186-5 
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139-5 170-4 
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180-3 204-1 
189-9 210-4 
206-0 229-9 
207-5 237-7 
218-1 236-6 
216-9 243-2 
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(d) Ibid (a). 
(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. 
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| Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 
(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 
Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
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(Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 


Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 


(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 


by Farmers. 


(Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, 


Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 


(g) Ibid (f)._ Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. 


ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 


(i) Prices and Price Indezes. 
and retail prices of commodities. 


Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equip- 


Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Private and Public Investment in 
Canada.—According to a mid-year survey 
conducted by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce total capital expenditures 
on new construction and machinery and 
equipment in 1952 are estimated at $5,181 
million, 13 per cent above the total for 
1951. Allowing for a slight increase in 
the prices of capital goods, the physical 
volume of investment may be about eight 
per cent higher than in 1951. 

Estimated outlays for new construction 
are placed at $2,941 million, an increase 
of nine per cent over 1951. Machinery 
and equipment expenditures are esti- 
matted at $2,240 million, or 18 per cent 
higher than in 1951. 

The survey indicates a further expan- 
sion in Canada’s basic industrial capacity 
particularly in such fields as non-ferrous 
metals and chemical products, central 
electric stations and agriculture. 

Cost-of-Living. — The cost-of-living 
index advanced 0-6 point to 187-3 
between May 1 and June 2 and thus 
marked its first upward movement since 
January. Increases in the food and rent 
indexes overbalanced decreases in the 
clothing, fuel and light, and home furnish- 
ings and services indexes. 

Food prices were generally lower but 
an increase of nearly 13 cents per ten 
pounds of potatoes and higher prices for 
most other fresh vegetables and fresh 
pork were sufficient to raise the food 
index from 235-3 to 237-0. Among other 
foods, decreases were recorded for beef, 
butter, bacon, coffee, and oranges. 

The home furnishings and _ services 
index declined from 198-2 to 197-2, the 
clothing index from 210-1 to 209-3 and 
the fuel and light index from 150-6 to 
149-8. The miscellaneous items index 
remained unchanged at 147-4 and the 
rent index advanced from 146-3 to 147-9. 


Industrial Employmenit.—The Index 
number of employment (1939=100) stood 
at 177-4 at the beginning of May as com- 
pared with 177-7 at April 1, and 175-6 
at May 1, 1951. The payrolls index stood 
at 410-5 as compared with 411-5 a month 
earlier and 367-9 a year before. Weekly 
wages and salaries averaged $54.30 as 
compared with $54.32 at April 1 and 
$49.17 at May 1 last year. 

By comparison with April 1 activity 
was moderately heightened in Ontario 
and the Western provinces but lessened 
in Quebec and the Maritime provinces. 


In Quebec decreased activity was due 
largely to seasonal contractions in logging 
camps, and to industrial disputes. In the 
Maritime provinces the falling-off in 
employment was mainly seasonal in 
character. 

At May 1 the index of employment in 
manufacturing was 188-4 as compared 
with 187-9 at April 1 and 189-9 at May 1, 
1951. The payrolls index was 468-3 at 
May 1, 1952, 467-2 at the beginning of 
April and 423-7 at May 1, 1951. Per 
capita weekly wages and salaries at the 
same dates totalled $56.54, $56.55 and 
$50.84 respectively. 


Industrial Production.—Canada’s indus- 
trial production index (1935-39=100) a 
measure of the volume of output of mines, 
factories and electric power plants, regi- 
stered its fourth consecutive monthly 
increase in April 1952. The index 
averaged 209-6 for the first four months 
of this year, about two per cent below the 
level for the corresponding period in 1951, 
but 11 per cent above the level for the 
first four months of 1952. 


Department Store Sales.—Department 
store sales rose 9-2 per cent in May as 
compared with May 1951, the figures for 
the two months being $76,584,000 and 
$83,651,000 respectively. Sales were 
higher in all provinces; British Columbia 
led with an advance of 22-5 per cent and 
was followed by Alberta with 20-6 per 
cent, the Maritime Provinces 15-0 per 
cent, Manitoba 10-4 per cent, Ontario 5-7 
per cent, Saskatchewan 4:9 per cent and 
Quebec 1-1 per cent. 


External Trade.—Canada’s total domes- 
tic exports increased from $323,400,000 in 
May 1951 to $380,800,000 in May 1952 
whereas her estimated imports decreased 
from $405,100,000 to $387,900,000. Domes- 
tic exports to the United States declined 
from $208,700,000 to $198,900,000 but 
those to the United Kingdom rose from 
$47,200,000 to $85,600,000. Estimated 
imports from the United States rose from 
$2.73,200,000 to $284,400,000 and imports 
from the United Kingdom declined from 
$43,600,000 to $33,200,000. 


Consumer Credit.—Value of retail sales 
in the first quarter of 1952 was 2-9 per 
cent higher than in the first quarter of 
1951. Cash sales increased 1-9 per cent, 
instalment sales 5-2 per cent, and charge 
sales 5-4 per cent. Retail sales totalled 
$2,314,200,000 as compared with $2,249,- 
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600,000 in the first quarter of 1951. Cash 
sales increased from $1,589,000,000 to 
$1,618,400,000, instalment sales from 
$183,800,000 to $193,300,000 and charge 
sales from $476,800,000 to $502,500,000. 


Prices.—The general index of wholesale 
prices (1935-39=100) declined 0-9 per 
cent in May to 224-8 from 226-9 in April. 
The May 1951 index stood at 241-9. 

The composite price index of commodi- 
ties and services used by farmers, includ- 
ing farm family living costs (1935-39=100) 
advanced from 219-2 in April 1951 and 
228-3 in January to 229-8 in April 1952. 
Exclusive of living costs, the index rose 
from 233-9 in April 1951 to 236-6 in 
January and 243-2 in April 1952. 
Seasonal increases in farm wages, 
especially in the western provinces, were 
mainly responsible for the advances in 
the composite index. The all-Canada 
wage index increased from 410-3 in 
January ‘to 454-2 in April, the Western 
series rising from 382-4 to 484-6 and the 
Eastern series from 430-0 to only 432-8. 
The indexes for the corresponding series 
in April 1951 were 444-8 and 413-7 
respectively. 

Farm prices of agricultural products 
continued their general downward move- 
ment during May. Preliminary estimates 
place the overall index (1935-39=—100) at 
258-3 or 6:5 points below the revised 
figure of 264-8 for April and 34-7 points 
below the figure of 293-0 for May 1951. 
This was the fourth successive decline 
since January, when tthe index had moved 
upward after an uninterrupted series of 
monthly declines from a high point of 
307-2 in July 1951. The May decline was 
due to lower prices for grains, livestock, 
dairy products, poultry and eggs, which 
more than offset a substantial increase in 
potato prices. 





Farm Wages.—The average rates of 
wages paid to male hired help on Cana- 
dian farms as at May 15 during the last 
three years were as follows: rates paid 
with board provided by the employer, 
$101 in 1952, $92 in 1951 and $85 in 1950; 
and rates paid without board $135 in 1952, 
$127 in 1951 and $114 in 1950. In 1952 
the rates without board ranged from $97 
in Prince Edward Island to $152 in 
British Columbia and rates with board 
from $71 in Prince Edward Island to $112 
in Alberta and $113 in Saskatchewan. 


Price Suppori for Beef.—The Minister 
of Agriculture announced in the House 
of Commons on May 30 that the floor 
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price for cattle would be continued until 
September 1. This support price is estab- 
lished at 25 cents per pound for good 
steers, basis delivery Toronto and 
Montreal. x, 


Canadian Farm Loan Acit.—The Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Act has been amended 
to provide, among other things, for first 
mortgage loans up to 60 per cent of the 
appraised value of the security and up 
to a maximum of $10,000. Short term 
loans secured by second mortgage may 
be made for the same purpose as first 
mortgage loans and up to one-third of 
the amount of a first mortgage loan. The 
amendments also provide for aggregate 
maximum loans secured by first and 
second mortgages up to $12,000 and up to 
70 per cent of valuation where chattel 
security is taken or 65 per cent where it 
is not taken. An advisory board known as 
the Canadian Farm Loan Advisory Board 
will be appointed. 

Farm Machinery and Equipment.— 
Total value of machinery and equipment 
on Canadian farms amounted to $1,933,- 
297,337 in 1951 as compared with $596,- 
046,300 in 1941, and only $108,665,000 in 
1901, according to a bulletin dealing with 
1951 Census returns published by the 
Dominion Bureau: of Statistics. 

From 1941 to 1951 the number of trac- 
tors in use by farmers increased from 
159,752 to 399,683. Ownership of one or 
more tractors was reported for 342,655 
farms. The total number of trucks on 
farms increased from 177,480 to 196,115 
and grain combines increased from 19,013 
to 90,500. The number of electric motors 
in use on farms rose from 58,192 in 1941 
to 196,681 in 1951. 

Farm Improvement Loans.—Borrow- 
ings by farmers under the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act climbed to a peak of 
$85,326,227 during 1951, about $22,000,000 
more than for the previous year. This 
brings the total to $255,380,930 for the 
seven years the Act has been in effect. 


The number of loans made increased 
to $75,000, an increase of about 16,000 
from 1950. The total for the seven-year 
period is 248,625. 


Loans are extended for a wide variety 
of purposes, from farm housing to pur- 
chases of livestock. Loans for the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, how- 
ever, accounted for as much as $78,302,385 
in 1951, or about 92 per cent of the total. 
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CO-OPERATIVES IN NEWFOUNDLAND, PART II 
J. 4. OPUMEARA and H. K. INGERSOLL 


The information contained in this Part of the article is drawn from com- 
pleted questionnaires returned by ten Newfoundland co-operative societies. 
These questionnaires were completed by field workers of the Department of 
Fisheries and Co-operatives in the fall of 1950. From the point of view of 
membership and business transacted, the ten societies include some of the largest 
and some of the smallest in the province. Five of these societies were engaged 
in both marketing and distributing, four in distributing only and one solely in 
marketing. 

The benefits of the work done by Sir Wilfred Grenfell in promoting the 
co-operative movement in Newfoundland are still apparent. One of the oldest 
societies from which a questionnaire was received was organized by him in 
1913. The remaining societies were organized during the years 1943 to 1949. 
Three of the co-operatives have undergone re-organizations since first starting 
business and all but one have been registered under the Act Relating to 
Co-operative Societies. 


Membership.—The total membership reported for the ten co-operatives was 
1,966, including 424 inactive members who form 21-6 per cent of the total. In 
addition there were 393 non-member patrons doing business with the co-opera- 
tives. The largest membership reported by a single co-operative was 700; that 
society was located in one of the large centres. The smallest co-operative 
reporting was located in a more outlying district; and it had 34 members. Five 
of the societies had fewer than 100 members and three had between 100 and 
200. 

Those who wished to joint a society were required to submit an application 
for approval by the Board of Directors. In four of the ten co-operatives the 
applicant was also required to sign an agreement to market all his produce or 
purchase all his supplies through the co-operative, depending on whether the 
society was engaged in marketing or distributing. 

Membership was in general restricted to residents of the area in which the 
society operated. No restrictions regarding occupation were reported except 
in the case of one marketing society which limited its membership to fishermen. 

Membership required the payment of fees ranging between 10 and 50 cents, 
and the purchase of one or more shares of capital stock which in at least one 
case could be paid for in work for the co-operative. 

Three of the co-operatives imposed no limit on the number of shares which 
could be held by any one member. Of the remaining societies, one limited the 
amount to $1,000.00 of the total par value of shares issued, and the limits set 
by the others varied between one-tenth and one-fifth of the total paid-up or 
authorized shares. 


Personnel.—_The completed questionnaire showed that the average number 
of employees was about six while the largest staff reported by any of the 
co-operatives numbered 15. On the other hand, each of two co-operatives 
required only one employee. One of these societies, a distributing group located 
at one of the outports, was operated by a woman. The other society was one 
of the newer co-operatives engaged in marketing fish and operated only during 
the fishing season. 

Casual and seasonal employees formed about 21 per cent of the total 
number employed. Approximately 25 per cent of all employees were women. 

There were wide variations in the salaries and wages paid to employees 
among the societies as illustrated in the following Table. The variations are 
perhaps partly explained by the fact that the societies represented included 





1 Part I of this article appeared in the June issue of The Economic Annalist. 
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Monthly Salaries and Wages Paid to Employees 
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both large and small, seasonal and other societies; and the duties involved and 
degree of experience and efficiency required from managers and staff are 
seldom comparable among the societies. 

Managers.—The manager of a co-operative has responsibilities which do 
not occur in other types of business. Though he is appointed by the Directors 
and must conform to the policies laid down by them, he is also responsible to 
his customers who, as members of the society, are the owners of the business 
and so have a voice in the management. 

The duties and responsibilities of managers vary considerably in different 
co-operatives depending on the purposes for which the societies were formed, 
the amount of business done, the type of goods handled, the number of 
employees and other factors. The manager’s duties and responsibilities are 
generally set out in the co-operative by-laws and cover all operations of the 
business. As the success of a co-operative depends on him to such a great 
extent the position must be filled by a person of unusual integrity and ability. 

Information furnished by the questionnaires indicated that the average 
age of managers was about 35 years and ranged between the early twenties and 
45 years. Most of the managers had received formal education up to Grade 
IX or X. Two managers had graduated from High School. One had his Senior 
Matriculation and had taken a business course. Two managers had taken 
courses on co-operation at a University or some other educational institution, 
and others had gained their familiarity with the subject through study clubs, 
co-operative literature or in their work with co-operative organizations. 

Although practically all the managers had previous business experience, 
which in some cases was quite extensive, only three reported previous employ- 
ment with a co-operative. 

In co-operatives as in other types of business there are occasional changes 
in staff, and managers apparently are no exception. Two of the managers had 
been employed in a similar capacity in other co-operatives, one for over twenty 
years. Less than half of the managers had occupied their position since organi- 
zation of the co-operative. The greatest length of service of any of the managers 
in his present position was ten years while the average period of service was 
three and one-half years. 

Managers were paid by salary in all cases except two. Of these two 
societies, one paid a commission on the volume of goods marketed while the 
other based its commission on the sales value of the goods distributed. The 
average of the salaries paid to managers was about $2,100.00 per year and 
the highest reported was $3,600.00. There was only one case reported in which 
a bonus was paid. 

The manager probably has more intimate knowledge of the details of the 
business than anyone else connected with it. In order to take advantage of 
this knowledge three of the co-operatives reporting had given him a seat on 
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the Board of Directors. In one society he filled the position of secretary- 
treasurer along with that of manager. 

Recent changes in the laws governing the activities of Newfoundland 
co-operatives have made it compulsory to bond those officers who have receipt 
or charge of the money of their society. At the time the questionnaires were 
completed bonding was not required by law except for those societies which 
had provided for it in their constitutions. In the replies to the questionnaires 
none of the ten co-operatives reported that any of their officers or employees 
had been bonded. 

The questionnaire asked for information regarding the training of employees 
in co-operative principles prior to their employment by the society. According 
to the replies received no employee below the rank of manager had any previous 
training in co-operative work. However, opportunities were given by three of 
the societies for their staffs to become familiar with co-operative principles and 
methods through study clubs, co-operative literature and staff meetings, or from 
visiting fieldmen. 

Audit—It is generally conceded to be a good policy for co-operatives as 
well as for other types of business organizations to have a periodical examina- 
tion made of their accounts and operations by a trained auditor. His report and 
analysis of the operations of the business for the period should be of great 
value to the directors and members in general in determining the state of the 
finances and degree of efficiency of operations. 

All of the groups reported that an annual audit’ was made as required by 
Section 17 of the Act Relating to Co-operative Societies. Six of the societies 
employed professional auditors and one society used the audit services provided 
by Maritime Co-operative Services Ltd. Two groups were audited by field- 
workers from the Department of Fisheries and Co-operatives and the audit of 
the remaining society was done by a member of the group itself. One group 
reported that a quarterly audit was made by officers of the society in addition 
to the annual audit by professional auditors. 


Organization, Management and Policies 


Directors.—The qualifications which were considered the most necessary for 
election to the Board of Directors were that the candidates be members in good 
standing, interested in the society and willing to work for its best interests. 
Candidates were required to have some knowledge of co-operative principles 
and to be willing to abide by the by-laws of the society. 

Directors were generally elected for a term of three years though a one- 
year term was preferred in a few cases. Directors’ meetings were held at least 
once a month in all societies and in some cases twice a month. In one fisher- 
men’s society the board met only during the fishing season when meetings were 
held every two weeks. The number of directors varied from three to twelve 
but the great majority of the societies preferred from nine to twelve directors. 
Only one case was reported where the directors received any remuneration for 
their services and in this case a nominal amount only was paid for each meeting 
attended. 

Officers.—Appointed officers were not paid any remuneration in connection 
with their office except in one case where small sums were paid to the secretary 
and the treasurer. Officers and directors, and in some societies ordinary mem- 
bers, were required at times to serve on special committees formed to deal with 
some particular problem or aspect of the business. Many co-operatives reported 
standing committees to deal with such matters as Production, Finance and 
Education. Other topics dealt with by committees included Building and 
Grievances. 

In most of the co-operatives the directors were responsible for the determi- 
nation of credit policies. Practically none of these co-operatives favoured the 
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granting of credit in dealings with members. In their own trading with other 
business concerns the majority of them had adopted a cash policy but a few 
others operated on a thirty to sixty days’ credit basis. 

Resale prices and mark-up were generally determined by the manager 
but a few of the co-operatives preferred to have the rates set by the Board of 
Directors, or by the Board and Manager together. There was only one case 
reported where the responsibility for determining the mark-up was given to a 
member of the staff and in that instance the manager’s approval was required. 

According to the replies received to a question concerning authority to 
engage staff it appears that the large majority of the co-operatives preferred 
to have the staff engaged by the directors. The manager was, of course, 
responsible for the overall supervision but there were only two cases reported 
where he had authority to engage the staff. 


Membership Relations.—If a co-operative can be considered apart from its 
members it might be said that good relations between the co-operative and 
its members is one of the fundamentals for its success. Efficient and conscien- 
tious work on the part of the directors, officers and staff are of little value unless 
the members contribute their support and maintain an active interest in the 
development and success of the enterprise. The attendance at the annual meet- 
ing when the reports of the year’s operations are given and elections are held 
generally furnishes a good indication of membership interest and relations. 

All co-operatives which completed the questionnaire, except one, reported 
that meetings were held more frequently than once a year. The majority of 
the societies held quarterly meetings. Two societies met every month and one 
held weekly meetings. 

An average attendance of 19 per cent at the annual meetings was reported 
by the society which met only once a year. Co-operatives which held quarterly 
meetings reported an average attendance of 14 per cent of the members. 
Monthly meetings drew the best attendance with an average of 74 per cent; 
38 per cent of the members attended when meetings were held each week. 

Special features such as films or speakers from the outside were sought to 
add to the interest in meetings but apparently such attractions were not readily 
available, particularly to the more isolated localities. None of the societies 
reported that any social gatherings were held in conjunction with business 
meetings. 


Publicity.—Little attention appears to have been given to publicity except 
by the larger groups. A co-operative radio programme broadcast over the local 
stations was perhaps the most effective method used. One society issued a 
weekly news sheet but the most popular medium used was the circular letter. 

The most widely circulated co-operative publication among Newfoundland 
societies was probably ‘‘The Maritime Co-operator”’ to which some of the 
larger groups subscribed. 


Educational Fund.—The questionnaire asked for information showing what 
use, if any, was made of the Educational Fund. From the replies received the 
main use of the Fund appears to have been to defray expenses incurred in 
sending delegates to co-operative council meetings. Other stated uses included 
payment of scholarships to local schools, costs of broadcasting and the publica- 
tion of newsletters. Several of the societies reported that the fund had not 
been used. 


General.—It is inevitable in all co-operatives that some members will 
become inactive. It might be due to a change in occupation or a move to a 
locality outside the circle of operations of the society. In either case the 
member is unable to take advantage of the opportunities offered by his society 
and will either resign or become inactive. Other members may become inactive 
through loss of interest and understanding of the advantages to be gained 
through active membership. 
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The societies reported that they knew who and where their inactive mem- 
bers were but only half of the groups stated that any programme had been 
drawn up to increase interest among those members. The formation of 
co-operative study clubs was mentioned as one method used to recapture the 
interest and support of inactive members. No particulars were given of other 
programmes followed. 

There appeared to be a more or less concerted attempt through personal 
contacts to encourage non-members to join. One inducement mentioned was 
the opportunity to acquire share capital by working for the society. Non- 
members were invited to “kitchen”? conferences where co-operative principles 
were discussed and the benefits of membership explained. 


Transportation and Communication—A large number of Newfoundland 
co-operatives situated in the more thinly populated areas and outports of the 
province conduct their business without the convenience and advantages of 
modern transportation and communication facilities. 

Only two of the co-operatives which returned the completed questionnaires 
reported that they had telephone service. The remaining societies depended 
on the telegraph or mail delivery for communication. <A telegraph office could 
be reached by all the groups and was within easy reach of most of them but 
there were cases where the line was not so accessible—in one case the nearest 
telegraph office was seven miles away. 

Post Office facilities were reported by all the co-operatives to be con- 
veniently close to their places of business and mail delivery was, except in the 
winter months, as satisfactory as could be expected considering the distances 
involved and the means of transportation available. During the freeze-up when 
navigation is closed mail service in many districts was uncertain. Letters 
sometimes took as long as two months to reach their destination, as was reported 
by one of the societies in the outlying districts. Many outports were inaccessible 
in the winter, except by airplane when weather and landing conditions were 
satisfactory. 

Two co-operatives had their own wharves while the remainder were not 
too far distant from either public wharves or the railway. 

Supplies were bought from many sources both on the island and on the 
mainland. One society placed its orders with a large wholesale co-operative in 
the Maritimes with which it was affiliated. Another group took advantage of 
the more liberal credit made available by outside firms. Most of the co-opera- 
tives gave at least some of their business to the local wholesalers but it was 
frequently necessary to go further afield to obtain the goods required. 


Inter Co-op Relations —The movement to promote the formation of Credit 
Societies has apparently been successful in a great many cases as half of the 
co-operatives which completed the questionnaire reported affiliation with 
societies formed or being formed to extend credit to their members. 

There was some trading with unorganized Buying Clubs, but no relationship 
to other co-operatives was reported except in the case of two societies which 
reported that they were members of wholesale co-operatives in the Maritime 
Provinces. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


The Eighth International Conference of Agricultural Economists was held at the 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A., August 
15-22, 1952. The theme of the conference was “Economic Aspects of Food and Popu- 
lation”. Related problems such as agricultural efficiency; planning of agricultural 
programs in under-developed countries; economic objectives of FAO, Point Four and 
the Colombo Plan; land tenure; and international trade in agricultural products, 
were also discussed. 
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CONSUMER’S EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD 
F. M. SCHRADER 


Evidence that Canadians are eating more food per capita and higher quality 
foods than during the prewar period 1935-39 is found in comparing total expenditures 
for food with the cost of a fixed quality and quantity of food. Estimates of actual 
expenditures for food are made annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In 
1935, $73.00 per person was spent for food; this is 24 per cent of the per capita 
disposable income of that year. During the following seventeen years the annual 
per capita expenditure for food increased gradually until it reached $245 in 1951. 
This represented 23 per cent of the per capita disposable income. Durig the entire 
period a fairly constant proportion of disposable income was spent on food. 

Actual expenditure for food per person increased by 236 per cent from 1935 
to 1951; the food price index increased by 150 per cent. This in itself would 
indicate that somewhat larger quantities per capita and perhaps higher quality 
foods were being purchased during the later part of the period. 

The food price index, which constitutes one part of the total cost-of-living 
index, indicates the change in price for a fixed quantity and quality of food 


Actual specapesenat for Food 


the Cost of a Fixed Quantity and Quality of Food 
1935 to 1951 
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purchased by middle income urban families in 1937 and 1938 according to a survey. 
The average index of the five-year period 1935-39 is made equal to 100. The food 
index increased gradually from 1935 to 1941, then remained fairly constant until 
1946. It was in 1946 that prices of many goods and services began the sharp postwar 
rise. Food prices followed suit and by the end of 1951 the index had reached 241. 
This means that in 1951 prices of that fixed quantity and quality of food entering 
the food index were almost two and one-half times as high as during the prewar period 
1935-39. 

The current value of the quality and quantity of foods purchased during the 
prewar period can be computed by multiplying the 1935-39 average expenditure for 
food by the current food index. The average annual expenditure for food was 882 
million dollars in 1935-39. The food index was 100. In 1945 the food index was 
133. That is, the price per unit of these foods had increased by 33 per cent so that 
the total cost of the qualities and quantities of food purchased in 1935-39 would 
have icnreased from 882 million dollars to 1,173 million dollars or from 80 dollars 
per person to 97 dollars per person. By 1951 the value of this fixed quantity and 
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quality of food was 152 dollars per person, almost twice as large as the average for 
1935-39. Actual expenditures for food increased from an average of 80 dollars per 
person during 1935-39 to 345 dollars per person in 1951. The difference between 
the actual cost of food in 1951 (245 dollars per person) and the cost of the 1935-39 
quality and quantity (152 dollars per person) represents the amount paid for the larger 
quantity per capita or the higher quality, or a combination of the two. 


The value of the fixed quantity and quality of food, expressed as a percentage 
of consumer disposable income, declined from 25 per cent in 1935 to just over 15 
per cent in 1951. If consumers had been willing to purchase the same quantity 
per capita and quality of food as they had done during the prewar period, their food 
bill in 1951 would have been 14 per cent of their disposable income instead of 23 
per cent. 


CANADIAN CANNED MEAT EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
M. RACHLIS 


Before the last World War Canada imported from 10 to 15 million pounds of 
canned beef annually. Practically all of the imports came from South American 
countries, Argentina being the largest single supplier (Table 1). During the 1936-40 
period Canada produced from five to nine million pounds of canned meats annually 
and exported all but three or four million pounds from this production (Table 2). 


During the war imports of canned beef declined from seven million pounds in 
1941 to one thousand pounds in 1946. At the same time domestic production of 
canned meats rose sharply reaching a peak of almost 200 million pounds in 1945. 
A large part of the production was exported, the heaviest export year being 1946, 
when 138 million pounds of canned meats were shipped abroad. 


Since the end of the war imports of canned beef have regained their pre-war 
importance while annual domestic production, though well below the peak wartime 
level, has averaged about 53-6 million pounds from 1948 to 1951, compared with 5-6 
million pounds during the 1935-39 period. The annual domestic disappearance of 
canned meats has also risen very appreciably since the war, averaging 52-4 million 
pounds from 1947 to 1951, compared with 15-9 million pounds during the 1935-39 
period. 


Table 1.—_Imports of Canned Meat into Canada, Calendar Years 1936-51 






































Imports of Canned Beef Imports of Total 
South anned Imports 
Year : Meats and of 
queen a Total Mere ad Poultry Canned 
uh feta N.O.P. Meat 
000 pounds per cent 000 pounds 

LOSER LS APe Re Pe Oy Tl eS A ee 11,540 12,057 95-7 306 12,363 
[LOST PREG ee Use 1h te Fee eee PO eae. 11,595 11,695 99-1 151 11,846 
TOSRE Td RD Se oe Re oes 10,179 10, 302 98-8 265 10, 567 
C5! a ee heeded Oe la kA eo 9 cig 14,315 14,843 96-4 Date 15,120 
NUIT eh aan oh cad Poe Ae te ae A ae ae 10, 442 10,453 99-9 158 10,611 
oh Nimes apbymegem earl SeaheP Rane 9 13082) yee igntraa  ieies Volol 1,208 98-6 40 7, 268 
7 OY: ER ae Oe BREE E Ty aon Le Pa eae ace fe Sn ee 4,534 4,546 99-7 9 4555 
107. el ai alban I ange A tar de, Ohare ee 1 5,620 5,640 OOnG. Pie yo eee 5, 640 
GAL? oe, Tee RAs BAA) AS Ae eer tee 5, 649 5, 649 100-0 36 5,685 
LO ees Ws cat ee Mee ete ee 652 653 99-8 3 656 
‘KO ly pale Rl eRaool Oat Clkveonh hl Une Sec alma i ae IM Oconee te Aled ineae we ae | Reamer ae 1 1 
by Agi ada Fadel ie Dela ah nb Deena Cie eS ay eA a 340 340 100-0 31 trial 
Tere a Reis a aes okt 563 563 100-0 1 564 
jt!) NGS Me me BS Fetal mo Seer br ade 8,991 9,290 96-8 375 9,665 
ES | a NO homed ave ORNS HE SAME sagt) AES SCey dea 10,086 10, 281 98-1 687 10, 968 
UN ee a ie ad a RL ean 11,893 18, 928 62-8 5,050 23,978 





a Includes Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and Paraguay. Lead 
Source: Trade of Canada, Imports, Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annually. 
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Table 2.—Production and Exports of Canned Meats for Human Consumption, 
Calendar Years 1936-51 

Apparent 
Year Production Exports Domestic 
Disappearance 
—’000 pounds— 

DOS Gan aee Ree ear: Meh: Verte WME rs ete SENS 5, 036 1.LG0 16, 234 
LUST ee ee ee ee, eee ames Cy Skee ee Oe 6, 094 1,734 16, 206 
LOGS Rs. eRe, TIPS ere wetiecily ceroid, Sot wh 5,096 1,390 14, 274 
DOGO Ree an eer Oia Oaks wal ee eek Ayia Make 7,887 4,642 18,402 
LOA07 omen ebe eae. AM Cae ee Ak Ree. See. eee oe Oh 6,378 12,494 
Ue UR ae eae ME ee ee OM ee ce ny aig oc oe 23, 074 1,695 26, 662 
TE we ove tes oa ee Lee ee eet eee a 34, 547 9,761 25, 328 
LOLS PUPIL e cee: Cee PIECE Cae. Cee ee ee AS 47,794 18,820 25,935 
URE ene See, ee ee ee a ee a eee oe ee 77,460 39, 707 23, 236 
Re ee 2 teil Rc, < aie iad te Na ey ind elt 199,017 98, 704 40,969 
1 i Ri get RRO Se os OS Ree a A CO a a! 6 ail A 191,016 137, 641 53,376 
LE YEAS beeps eR ais rg et a. lle) AO ake I ee 108, 830 83,615 52,586 
DEES Nath CENT. SCAT OREER. © doh SACI RSs ALS fas 62,774 32,390 32,963 
LOAD seer dos: bid cere Mice), Been Bem cree sein tt Ld neh con cde ces 46,420 10,009 51,363 
LON) Fates ite cts se Oe es urge oF ge eee ee eas thw 54, 221 8,430 56, 666 
ODL ack paren .eiee rll bray. aap Re ae Pye ale gtd eo te 54,545 9, 258 68, 385 








Source: Supply and Disposition of Meats and Lard. Processed Pub. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annually. 


According to data compiled by the inspectors of the Health of Animals Division, 
practically all the canned meat imports consist of beef products such as corned beef 
or beef loaf, and “stews and hashes” which include such canned foods as braised 
steak, steak and onions, beef and gravy, and similar items. In 1951 imports of corned: 
beef originated in South American countries, stews and hashes in the United Kingdom 
and beef loaf in Australia (Table 3). The Australian exports appear to consist 
largely of a pack of minced beef combined with a relatively high proportion of cereals, 
in contrast to corned beef which is a fairly solid pack of chunks of beef. 


Table 3.—Imports: of Canned Meat Showing Product Imported and Country of Origin, April to 


December 1951 and January to March 1952 



































Stews Pastes 
Country in which Processed hia and a Re Poultry and Other Total 
=e Hashes OF Spreads 
— ’000 pounds — 
April to December 1951 
United Kingdom? ste)... ts Se ye 4.) Geese, (if Sree iL > |p Be eee 5,275 
ACUStEAl as. Ae Bd. te 193 385 ae bs Se rr Re |) ae See = nn ee 11,701 
AIC LMA ee eee. Op on Nae ee SOS tec ele ok eee 202 7,442 
Wirueiay i5. Se... tet 4350. Chivegs gop sid: Hides aa AO we ee ING eS ee ee 1,350 
(Cyn 7 ies ae ais Be OTS atin aaa s Sake tas el tena ee Eee eee 371 
Unite Statesrndcni: amalaees od lem ee ok dee ton ks 1S i im hc Ah Che 316 2,314 
GES ie ay eee aae ne Ag cee Nn |. zen dee Pan ads Oa. lbepctes ares tl eee ne 130 130 
Total 8,646 5,659 11,631 1,998 1 648 28,583 
January to March 1952 

PinitedsKimedom ¢2, oe, Seas ci. ss BD's lig de te rapet oe a ee dsl 785 
PUStIalid, Reman Se meme. A. han lee ee 83 739 822 
ANB OUUINA hoe en le, AMATERN SG Ale d/o as soe Re haee ee, eT One ee a ae a eae 809 809 
Urusiay ieee sph iacte WSO. [caw cc¥ dele de cose ee ae See oe eee 130 
BSEAZ Is atx cowie, 2 ee RA AO Pega nus. dcafere| « ages co 6 1 eee ne: Tanta nae | a 46 
ICE ROLE LES te Ne ee 0 08 lace ccs Pot ee TiS ee wee ae 391 569 
Cphers cc’ lato t epee 130 fees ie eee ee, ae eee 19 149 
Total ss. Lee 306 250 Sil een ee 178 83 1,958 3,310 











@ Tabulated by Commodities Unit, Economics Division, from Health of Animals Inspection Certificates. 
b Shown as originating mainly in South America and Australia. Trade of Canada, Imports. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Quarterly. 
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Table 4.— Exports of all Canned Meats Including Canned Hams, Showing Principal Countries of 
Destination, Calendar Years 1949 to 1951 and First Two Months of 1952 




















Exports 
Destination First two 
1949 1950 1951 months of 
1952 
—’000 pounds— 
Wnited States: oon acwdes score. Soe c cote ot 934 4,979 The hus 3,429 
Venezuela PB Se ee ee er ee ee a rn a, citer 15973 1,386 525 177 
Olan CUE Or ne a. | de cu soa cinta hoes one eae lj2lo 553 427 307 
Wate edUIe ee as TNE coe Cees ae ene theta bet 42 2 Yaa Re ee he 

MRT 2 Saati Racial «ols Atel venknslbonerete tesa MOA Alege seh ntehnd Brel Daaccaes ale hed S01 299 
SSCS, VV CRW NOICS wochiaotlod. Shun Beets 6 petusteonee ts 660 a2 125 13 
(Dit Oi es ah ee ee ee Re HUE RI ART IE Foss ache ORS A 6, 497 855 713 198 
OtAL iy. ac.3! say tke Oe 11,321 8,879 9,858 4,423 














a Largely canned horsemeat. 
Source: Trade of Canada, Exports. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annually; Jan. and Feb. 1952. 


It should be noted that Trade of Canada figures do not agree with Health of 
Animals figures with regard to “stews and hashes” originating in the United Kingdom. 
The reason for this is that the meat is imported into Britain for re-export and when 
referring to the processed and canned products the Health of Animals data show these 
“stews and hashes” as coming from the United Kingdom, whereas Trade of Canada 
figures show them as orginating in South America or Australia. 

Canadian canned beef consisted largely of a solid pack in the years 1949 to 1951 
for export principally to the United States, Venezuela and Israel (Table 4). 

Canned hams have become an important export commodity in the last few years. 
The principal importer is the United States which imported 88 and 93 per cent of the 
total in 1950 and 1951 respectively. In those two years canned hams were by far 
the most important kind of canned meat exported (Table 5). 

A comparison of declared values of imported and exported canned products 
indicates the attractiveness of the Canadian market to foreign countries in 1951. The 
value of imported canned beef in 1951 averaged 30-3 cents per pound (Table 6). 
The Australian canned minced beef product averaged 28-4 cents a pound compared 
with the South American corned beef at 31-3 cents. On the other hand the per unit 
value of exports averaged 48-3 cents per pound, or 18-0 cents more than for the 
imported product (Table 7). 

Canada normally imports about 10 million pounds of canned beef annually. 
These imports consist largely of corned beef and stews and hashes, with South 
American countries, Argentina in particular, being practically the sole suppliers. 


Table 5.—Canned Meat Imports and Exports, by Product, Fiscal Years? 195)-51 and 1951-52 

















Amount Imported? Amount Exported* 
Type of Product —_—— fi 
1950-51 | 1951-52 1950-51 | 1951-52 
—’000 pounds— 
Saws AiG Lashes. artcclaek se meat aae sree Sanaa es da 6,444 385 307 
Sot AiG Ia BEN eil ea Beret ee NS ARCO ODE CMe ODIO d Lisl 2,851 Ways 
GOTNEC OCCE ee ie ee ee errant i si sake d B B20) lat Wa ee ciate IneG nee weatunete 
EDS Soa koe ya es ie ea ree ee d 648 LAP eed cess « 
Peeters and SDICAUGs wy oa tise) wen aa ties ware Wace’ as d 84 34 9 
(ilekon Sn POUL et ota mien ered ic.)< snot coin ace aa d 2,176 28 
BS A ey ons ge eee ee IID 30 ce OR CER CGS DE RAR ne 6,045 9,325 
Votal).202; Sire ee Pak ss d 29,805 9,334 10,924 


a April 1st to March 31st. , : 
b Tabulated by Commodities Unit, Economics Division from Health of Animals Inspection Certificates, 
e Summary prepared by Health of Animals Division. 

Not available 
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Table 6.—Value of Canned Beef Imported Into Canada, 1951 

















Total Value] Value per 


Country of Origin Principal Product? Silene Dacca 

dollars cents 
usa ean aie rE St Ret awid te hg eRe. wt Alc at ch il aun Seiad Wile ge kar enon We wa si dhe minced beef, aT E oe 
ieee rhage ce Neil Gee Bh CMR SS A ee a eee tole corned beet ite oan 
re Ne Te Ee ER OP Bn 1 OO Ne bors tags BIS RES conan oe rh 

rUgUAY.. ENESCO, ER antes ; 

SO UGE PAT CTC Aes eae aoe HELA NPS och cue tees Ste Ureracs: nls heneica Sec OG 31:3 
EC OGAL VIM DOR GS ie his cls tas ody Sinaia hyeitio ee Gad «Lk ote: Ciel ince aetaeae 5,736,742 30-3 








a As indicated by Health of Animals Inspection certificates. 
Source: Trade of Canada, Imports. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1951 p. 40. 


In 1951 high domestic prices encouraged unusually heavy imports of canned 
meat and Australian canned beef entered Canada in large quantities. This was the 
first time that Australian canned beef was imported into Canada in any sizeable 
amount. The Australian product consists mainly of a minced beef pack. The large 
quantity of stews and hashes entering Canada in 1951 was manufactured mainly in 
the United Kingdom from meat originating in South America. 


Canada produces about 54 million pounds of canned meat annually most of which 
has recently been consumed domestically. Between 1949 and 1951 there was a sharp 
increase in the per capita consumption of canned meat, Canadians consuming 4:9 
pounds per person in 1951 compared with 3-8 pounds in 1949 and an average of 
1-4 pounds per person in the period 1935-39. This change partly compensated for 
the reduced consumption of beef in that period. 


Table 7.—Value of Canned Meats N.O.P.2 Exported by Canada, 1951 











Total Value} Value per 


Destination of Exports Principal Product Of ports Paind 

dollars cents 
tls Va St LNGOd ce: s seeraies smacter, ciisieee ai Chen aaa ane 57,122 67-4 
Nei Derands Ant! Porta. con a). Mate ied | hes EE Ae Mainly a 44,279 62-9 
DEI is re Se tar caer e dias Rey tele chee i salen hk ie solid pack 144, 398 41-1 
BS Nee TS ae Oa VR DRS oe DA POMEL So REM ea ong) Med a We of beef 554, 000 48-9 
OTHERS ete eT een i ete ee Yh, Pel Tee ripe eee 62,357 48-6 
Total aire eels: is Laster eed - ule 1,784,619 862,156 48-3 








a Does not include canned hams. Exports to Belgium and the Belgian Congo excluded because exports to these countrie§ 
were largely made up of canned horsemeat. Exports to France excluded because they include an unknown proportion o 
canned horsemeat. 


Source: Trade of Canada, Exports. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau cf Statistics. 


Canadian exports of canned beef consist largely of a solid pack of meat. Canned 
hams have recently become an important export item. The major part of the canned 
ham exports is shipped to the United States which absorbed 88 per cent of the 
total in 1950 and 93 per cent in 1951. 





ERRATUM 


Vol. XXII, No. 3, June 1952, article on “Marketing Margins for Canadian Agri- 
cultural Products, 1935-51” by F. M. Schrader, Page 53 Table 1, “Fluid Milk” column, 
please substitute the following figures for those shown in 1949, 8-6: in 1950, 8-9, 
Page 54, Table 2, “Fluid Milk” column, please substitute the following figures for 
those shown in 1949, 52-0; in 1950, 48-6. 
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THE SELECTION OF PERIODS FOR USE IN CALCULATIONS OF WHEAT 
YIELDS AS A BASIS FOR LAND CLASSIFICATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


J. ZEMAN 


The program of land classification followed in Saskatchewan is comprehensive in 
scope. Every year since 1936, except in 1942 and 1945, classification work has 
included the land in from four to 20 rural municipalities. At the present time, the 
land in 174 municipal units has already been classified and similar work is going 
on in 17 other municipal units. 

The area now classified includes all of the brown soil zones, an area covering 
21-6 million acres and comprising 104 municipal units, and the major portion of the 
dark brown soil zone. In this zone the area classified covers 14 million acres and 
comprises 70 municipal units. 


Table 1.—Average Wheat Yields on Two Soil Types in Saskatchewan; Economic Surveys 1939, 
1940 and 1951 























Regina Heavy Clay Weyburn Loam 

















Year Number Average Number Average 

of Yield of Yield 
Estimates | per Acre | Estimates | per Acre 

bu. bu. 

TOS ere se ee a as Meek Gee tae Ue eee cues Saranier etn, 16 19-5 31 13-5 
eA | Ae le 5 Ae 2A RE gs ee EAA OM AAD Ae NE Re ug 24-9 St 17-2 
NS ok sith ABS. 0 RR OnGA AG Cre RODS ORME oT CaM oe oe Cea ere ran tee aaa 17 20-0 31 17-0 
LER MI ici, Bs ue Sata at Gk Kak (alti Siolbte cme 19 21-4 30 14-4 
Oi ce eA UPL ni Aine ge aR Tab ay PAD Se oti eh Sa 20 271 30 17-7 
DSA te eS ied er ea ide A RUS ks cece ts Na 305 21 27-0 30 22-4 
RN eB ea! a URN a ee cere ee eR Ce oR ee 23 21-4 30 16-9 
EES Ae ee nN bs ccghak es wake ne ee * 27 26-1 3 16-5 
MCR em RE Roe Mi A Pes a RR GUA nek. 28 12-8 33 8-1 
ee eer ee ee ts ee me Cee ea Lad | 28 11-3 or 6-9 
10-year average, 1921-3005 8 Aiea. Bw We] Pee: yt AC? aah] MN Se ee EY ge 15-1 
OH ac age Al Heh, tks ee hee ee eae 29 0-6 33 2-6 
ee RN a he Ka ce ae Bae heb elapse bs es 30 13-9 3 9-8 
cy AE VG oe LAR hye 30 15-6 33 4-8 
ee Ny Seen ich Fern tne oD A SS A a 30 6-7 33 2-4 
a CO A. ae Ae t,o at een UB sak le’ Shs 30 6-3 34 5-6 
Vie a ae 5S ee eee 30 14-6 3 4-5 
Fo ang eo DN ed ie Rh) CE EE Re Eee eh ee 36 2-4 48 1-0 
CO ee eee TEE ck ok UU oe 30 15-2 AQ 2-8 
De ne ek Sete WAP RARE Tie. he 88 oS vant ete ieee 39 15-6 39 4-2 
AO Neate Let EAE SUR BS Ser Ath Sy NIL, a kea 25 18-6 23 7-0 
10-year average, 1931-40.................[-. 0. eee eee TSO hy | pes ae cay 4-5 
EN er Dene A oe ON RUT Et ee le EO 30 21-5 27 18-4 
2A de! gad le Xy hel ty aed dent Lo ny sc inal aN RR ES ree 30 PACA 30 27-2 28 21-4 
AS ATU. AUER SUMMA eAthena ee SF NRE ONE O82 tins 30 21-8 28 18-2 
BA al) Sno inst leet, eR ieeee.  Pebey tins tend Suk. o tL ~ tee Vee 30 28-5 28 29-7 
2 8 Sea ee EUR RS ES 2 a Re ee 30 22-6 28 20-2 
AGH VOMEMA AIO td ee Re AE GO BS 30 24-0 28 18-0 
AT Bice bek cate: tm Pate eRe tas). ehh iehes ae 31 24-4 28 19-3 
Ia a Let ats Sch tae ee cas SPEER icin: eee eae. Ae 31 27-6 28 19-6 
LOMO Ce TAACh.. Sk ROCCE cee ents eh oes BMP ee ol 21:2 28 11-5 
Be ARES Ad Fed ht Ae tee gd RU eles WRG cee ol 17-8 28 18-3 
10-year averaze 1941-50 Ai bd ce oceans cin +. Berne py (eee ee 19-5 
30-year average 1921-50............... 0.0 [e ee eee eee ees 18:6). | papee ene: 13-0 





ae a tio RE RN Se ES 
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Each quarter section of land is classified on the basis of its suitability for wheat 
production and two main factors are considered in the determination of this suitability: 
(1) the identification of the predominant soil type and the number of acres of arable 
land in each parcel, and (2) the average wheat yield per acre over a long period of 
years. The first factor is physical in character and can easily be determined from 
soil maps, assessment records and aerial photographs. The second factor has economic 
implications and is more difficult to determine. The present article will be concerned 
only with this second factor. 

Particular attention should be given to the selection of the period to be used 
so that it will provide the best possible basis for calculating long-time average yields. 
It would be presumptuous to assume that one could base his calculations on annual 
wheat yields since the beginning of wheat farming in Saskatchewan. Agriculturally, 
the province can be considered to be only about 50 years old. But wheat yields have 
not always been recorded during the first 20 years and available records are not all 
complete or accurate enough to be used in the computation of reliable long-time 
averages. 


Table 2.—Average Wheat Yields for Various Periods Prior to 1950 on Regina Heavy Clay and Weyburn 




















Loam Soils 
Number Regina 
Period of Heavy ey ae 
Years Clay : 

—bushels per acre— 

TOA le DG eee I es ae ee a aes ek Ne. 4 30 18-6 13-0 
RS PS Re Se Ee Baa ek ed SMe See ee 0 Ye 29 18-6 13-0 
Ee nor ee a et ee ee A MN: oy hc ce 28 18-3 12-8 
BO EEO cots Roan ad oe ee PE Se, ey oe eit tS ONE TE TS Dae 18-3 12-7 
ES ENE so it oo aie nl ati OUR Os ermine! 26 18-1 12-6 
ROCs). 5 t.c tn Sereno cp Seem Suk tidy ot hee the te 25 17-8 12-4 
UES a= Bae ae * es ee Es Aen Ome ewig A. 24 17-4 12-0 
POON tae eee hee a hee ee ee 23 17-2 11-8 
DAP AD ST USAR aen tg aco chaste LU ot A a Ar SOREN wiped 22 16-8 11-6 
LE 27 Ue ees es A) te i i es | 21 17-0 11-7 
Lee coe es eT REET SC EE ee ee ee 20 1773 12-0 
WG ce ret nr Re ey ER wie, ed ron on Ba a. wha eg ee ee 19 18-2 12-4 
ILE UE aera? so ae te Some a ee Oe es | Oe re te 18 18-4 12-6 
UE Ca DMs Se, o Sop ae 2A" © aCe Aer rs PMs Sel ye la 18-6 13-1 
Bee Uncen Ree. eek oR WME cc de WE oso het ee ee 16 19-3 13:7 
SO sala Same: aw ae MM ire kh MEN, s cai bocce oe tee oe 15 20-2 14-3 





When the land classification program was initiated many of the pioneer settlers 
had left the farms on which they had originally settled. Furthermore, only a few 
of the remaining pioneers were able to provide the enumerators with reliable estimates 
of yields for the first years of settlement. 


Since 1935 over 10,000 yield records have been obtained from farmers in the 
prairie region of Saskatchewan. The information pertains to varying periods and 
numbers of years. Wheat yield data obtained in contiguous survey areas and for 
similar soil types have been grouped in order to provide a larger sample and lengthen 
the history of production. In the case of the 17 municipial -units included in the 
1951 survey area they comprised some municipal units where farm tenure studies 
had been made in earlier years. The yield information obtained from surveys made 

in 1939 and 1940 was added with a view to building up what may be considered an 
' adequate series of yields from 1921 to 1950 for the Regina heavy clay and the Weyburn 
loam soils. The 1951 survey brought the yield information recorded in the two 
previous surveys up-to-date. This information is considered adequate insofar as it 
includes a sizeable number of records covering a fairly long period of time and drawn 
from similar soil areas. 


A study of Table 1 illustrates the major problem which arises from the variability 
in wheat yields from year to year. On the Regina heavy clay soils, for example, 
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the yields ranged from an average of 0-6 bushels per acre in 1931 to 28-5 bushels 
in 1944. On the Weyburn loams the average yield ranged from one bushel per acre 
in 1937 to 29-7 bushels in 1944. 


This wide range in wheat yields constitutes the core of the difficulties involved 
in selecting an adequate base period. According to the data presented in Table 1, 
a 10-year period would be inappropriate as a basis for the calculation of long-time 
average yields. On the Regina heavy clay soils the average for the 1941-50 period 
is more than double the average for the 1931-40 period and on the Weyburn loam 
soils the average for 1941-50 is more than four times higher than for 1931-40. 


Table 2 was constructed for the purpose of demonstrating what the averages 
would be if different periods varying from 15 to 30 years were used in the computa- 
tion of those averages. If 15-year periods are selected undue emphasis is likely to 
be given to either high or low averages. A longer period, however, will tend to 
narrow differences and smooth out the effects of a cycle development. 


Proceeding on that basis some interesting results are obtained. On the Regina 
heavy clay soils the averages range from 16-8 bushels per acre for the 1929-50 
period to 20-2 for the 1936-50 period. With the selection of 1932-50 as an intermediate 
period the average becomes 18-2 bushels. On the Weyburn loams the range is from 
11-6 bushels for 1929-50 to 14-3 for 1936-50. With the use of the 1932-50 period the 
average becomes 12-4. In accordance with these observations it would seem that the 
effects of the wide fluctuations in yields could be eliminated by the use of the 
1932-50 period. 


It must be noted, however, that the 1925-50 average is 18-3 for the Regina heavy 
clay soils and 12-4 for the Weyburn loams. This is enough justification for the use 
of that period. Unfortunately, these are the only two soil types for which yield 
records have been recorded for such a long period. For the other soil types included 
in the 1951 survey area yield records are available for only about 20 years. 

Thus, for present purposes, one may feel justified in using the 1932-50 period as 
an indicator of levels of productivity attained in the past and as a guide to expected 
levels in the future. 


A COMPARISON OF SPRINKLER AND SURFACE IRRIGATION COSTS 
IN ALBERTA, 1950 


C. A. FRASER 


Since the introduction of sprinkler irrigation into Alberta in 1948 about one 
thousand systems have been distributed in the province. These systems comprise 
a source of power, a pump and an arrangement of light-weight, quick-coupling, 
portable pipe extending over the land to be irrigated. The most common distribution 
system consists of a main supply line from which two or more lateral lines operate. 
The water is spread by low-pressure revolving sprinkler heads located at intervals 
along the lateral lines. When there are no lateral lines the main line serves both 
as a supply and a distribution line; the sprinkler heads are then placed at intervals 
along either the entire length of the main line or a portion of its length at its distal 
end. 


The majority of sprinkler systems have been installed on farms in organized 
irrigation projects where irrigation by surface flooding is the usual practice. In 
these areas irrigation is regarded as the main source of the moisture required for 
crop production. A number of sprinkler systems are also used on farms in supple- 
mentary irrigation areas. Included in this group are both dryland farms and farms 
within irrigation districts where rainfall is ordinarily depended on for moisture. On 
these farms the sprinkler systems assist in carrying crops through drought periods. 


Because the sprinkler irrigation equipment is adaptable to almost any type of 
topography, irrigation is no longer confined to the level land within established 
irrigation districts. In fact, a considerable area of land both within and without the 
irrigation districts on which surface irrigation methods used to prove unsatisfactory, 
can now be irrigated by the sprinkler method. Through control over the rate and 
the amount of water being applied, the sprinkler system makes possible the watering 
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of land where impermeability prevents the use of surface irrigation practices. The 
controlled application of water by sprinkler irrigation saves water through the 
elimination of surface run-off and deep percolation, and at the same time prevents 
the soil erosion which may result from the movement of surface irrigation water. 
In dry farming areas where consideration is being given to sprinkler irrigation the 
main factor bearing on the final decision is the relationship between the costs 
involved and the expected additional returns over a certain number of years. Even 
in years when use of the system is not required, provision must be made for costs 
such as depreciation and interest. On the other hand, in those same years, the farm 
operator derives some satisfaction from his knowledge that an adequate irrigation 
system is available when required. 

In areas where the farm operator has a choice between surface and sprinkler 
irrigation, the comparative costs and advantages of each system must be considered. 
With surface irrigation it is difficult to prevent losses from deep percolation at the 
top end of the furrow-runs, and dry spots between tthe ditches. With sprinkler 
irrigation, water distribution is impaired by the wind and the uneven speed of 
rotation of the sprinkler heads. On the average, the increase in productive land is 
about three per cent greater under the sprinkler than under the surface system 
because of the elimination of the field ditches required for surface irrigation. Ditches 
have the additional disadvantages of interfering with cultivation and harvest opera- 
tions and of harbouring weeds. Sprinkler irrigation can be left untended for a long 
period of time and thus saves labour, whereas surface irrigation usually requires 
almost continuous care. 

Investment.—The most serious disadvantages of sprinkler irrigation consist in the 
high costs of installation and operation of the sprinklers. Cost data have been obtained 


Table 1.—Investment in Land Preparation and Equipment for Surface and Sprinkler Irrigation, 
43 Sprinkler and 37 Surface Irrigated Farms, Alberta, 1950 








Total Investment 
Supplemental Irrigation 


Type of Irrigation 
Area 


Project Irrigation Area 


Per Acre | Per Farm | Per Acre | Per Farm 














—dollars— 
SO UTUCAOT bt te aur esata eis 2 Seg ws aye eS Oe 41.00 5, 248 34.00 2,788 
Surface nee te eu et See ie Sea., B) Re. a eee tee 7.70 1,486 1.21 140 











from a study of the comparative costs of sprinkler and surface irrigation conducted 
by the Economics Division during the summer of 1950. Some of the results of this 
study are presented in this article. 

Table 1 provides data on investment per acre and per farm for each method of 
irrigation in project irrigation districts and supplementary irrigation areas. With 
sprinkler irrigation, the sprinkler equipment represents the major part of the invest- 
ment. And, on fams where surface irrigation is practised, investment includes the 
land levellers, the ditchers and other machines required to prepare the fields for 
flooding. 

Investment in sprinkler equipment was higher in tthe project irrigation areas, 
than in the supplemental areas. In the project areas the larger acreage under 
irrigation and the higher water requirements necessitated the use of larger systems. 
On the average, ‘the irrigation systems covered 2:7 acres per set in the project areas 
whereas they covered only 1-7 acres per set in the supplemental areas. Deliveries 
per minute were 536 and 522 gallons respectively. Thus, in the project areas the 
same amount of water was applied to a much larger tract of land each time the 
equipment was moved, and a larger type of equipment (pumps, pipes, and power 
units) was used to maintain an adequate pressure. 

Investment in equipment for surface irrigation varied widely between the project 
areas and the supplemental irrigation areas, owing mainly to differences in the 
predominance of this method of irrigation between the two areas. 
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Table 2.—Comparative Costs of Sprinkler and Surface Irrigation, 43 Sprinkler Irrigated Farms and 
37 Surface Irrigated Farms, Alberta, 1950 











Crop 
Item 
Sugar Oats and | Hay and 
Beets Peas Wheat Barley Pasture 
—dollars— 
Project Irrigation Areas 
Cost per Acre: 
Sprinlcler see. feeretg Glues. bey. 13.36 7.86 8.01 9.06 10.12 
muitaces| +f. ia st...peebe eas! os 12.18 6.35 6.62 6.01 4.52 
Cost per Acre-Inch: 
oh OY GERI REY dy es al A «2 A eae e 1p25 1.87 Py Doe 2220 
BUPGCOtfe om tatrvotss ee 1-19 1.16 1.16 1.40 0.51 
Supplemental Irrigation Areas 
Cost per Acre: 
Sprnlilertanrrme.(, 1 Greiner) ieee ton let Oey ites oy hor bi; 5.94 7.46 9.43 
SETI Se hak sili oa iain tra Biden 4, Si Shes’) Meni eerie WEE Lola ci Bly. atin: 4.00 3.80 La7i 
Cost per Acre-Inch: 
Sormklan tote OG) teeiime fei el 1.65 MBS Y 1.96 
PUltaCe Ad. - tutti sore eis « papel: aelees Me eae ete ontey «pines oh 0.85 12 0.30 








2 Includes value of yield lost in ditches. 


One of the chief arguments in favour of the use of sprinkler irrigation on new 
land is that it eliminates the costs and the detrimental effects of land levelling. These 
costs, however, are much lower than the costs involved in the installation and main- 
tenance of a sprinkler irrigation system. 

For both methods of irrigation, the costs per acre were higher in the project 
areas than in the supplemental areas. As mentioned previously (Table 1) investment 
in irrigation equipment was larger and the need for irrigation was greater in the 
project than in the other areas. Higher investment meant higher fixed costs and 
the greater need for irrigation meant higher operating costs. 

For all crops, surface irrigation was cheaper than sprinkler irrigation. Deprecia- 
tion and interest charges were much higher with sprinkler than with surface 
irrigation because the investment in a sprinkler system was several times the amount 
spent on surface irrigation equipment. Sprinkler irrigation required the continuous 
use of power, which meant that fuel and oil requirements were greater than for 
surface irrigation. There was a significant saving in labour under sprinkler but 
this saving was not great enough to offset the additional expense caused by higher 
investment and greater fuel and oil requirements. Even after the value of yield 
lost in ditches was included in surface irrigation costs the cost of surface irrigation 
remained lower than the cost of sprinkler irrigation. 





Labour Requirements.—As illustrated in Table 3 considerable savings in labour 
are associated with the use of a sprinkler system. On a percentage basis the reduction 


Table 3.—Comparative Labour Costs and Requirements of Sprinkler and Surface Irrigation 
Systems, 43 Sprinkler and 37 Surface Irrigated Farms, Alberta, 1959 




















Crop 
Labour Unit 3 
Sugar , Oats and | Hay and 
Beets Peas Wheat Barley Pasture 
Sprinkler Irrigation 
Man-Hours per Acre......5......0% Number 5-1 229 1-9 2-5 2-9 
(OSE DCT GOTO eh Bins Bans fe Dollars 3-23 1-38 P27. 1-51 1-83 
Surface Irrigation 
Man-Hours per Acre® Number 9-9 3-4 4.2 3°5 2-7 
(SG8b DELIA GROS tetas tee endt isc ly ted Dollars 6-51 2-39 2-86 2-29 Lato 





a Includes all labour for irrigating, floating, ditching, ditch-filling, cleaning ditches, ete. 
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in man-hours per acre for various crops was as follows: sugar beets, 48 per cent; 
peas, 35; wheat, 55; and oats and barley, 29 per cent. Wage rates averaged about 
65 cents per hour for either method of irrigation. 


On some farms a sprinkler system had been introduced because of the operator’s 
desire to avoid overwork, as a result of their inability to secure good surface 
irrigators. 


Grain Yields.—A comparison of crop yields other than grain yields was impossible 
owing to the small number of fields in various other crops in either the sprinkler 
or the surface irrigation systems. 


Wheat, oats and barley yields with surface irrigation were averaged. The 
average was given a rating of 100 per cent and all surface and sprinkler yields were 
then indexed on that basis. In doing this work, soil ratings were taken into con- 
sideration in order to discover any existing relationship between grain yields and 
the suitability of the soil for irrigation. 

It is often claimed that sprinkler irrigation contributes to higher yields because 
it provides for good water distribution, improved germination associated with light 
applications of water, and a “more natural” method of applying moisture. No scien- 
tific data are offered in support of this claim but, nevertheless, it may reasonably be 
assumed that “germination sprinklings” have increased the yields of the sugar beet 
and pea crops. On the other hand, grains were seldom submitted to germination 
sprinklings and generally yielded less under sprinkling than under surface irrigation. 

On the poorest soils grain yields averaged the same with sprinkler as with surface 
irrigation. On the best soils, though, yields were 12 per cent higher with surface 
than with sprinkler irrigation, in spite of the crop losses which are the unavoidable 
result of a system requiring many ditches. From this it must not be inferred that 
sprinkling is an inferior method of irrigation. The results, indeed, give weight to 
the contention that although light applications of water may have beneficial effects 
on poor soils they are less adequate on better soils with a greater water-holding 
capacity. There seems to be little doubt that if water applications were heavy enough 
to raise the moisture content of the root zones to field capacity sprinkler irrigation 
would prove to be just as effective as surface irrigation. . 


In conclusion, it may be stated that grain yields showed a definite relationship 
to soil ratings. Yields on the best land were 100 per cent higher than on the poorest 
land with surface irrigation, and 80 per cent higher with sprinkler irrigation. Farm 
operators should also be aware that irrigation costs are not any lower on the poorest 
than on the best soils. 


RECENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN SHEEP PRODUCTION 
J. MANN 


In 1951 the number of sheep and lambs on farms in Canada‘t was the lowest since 
before Confederation. The decline has been irregular with an upward trend from 
1925 to 1931 followed by a general decline that was interrupted only during the years 
1942-44, In Eastern Canada the decrease has been fairly regular since 1900, while in 
Western Canada sheep numbers continued to increase until 1944 but fell off rapidly 
after that date. 


The decline in numbers may be attributed to a number of factors, but it is diffi- 
cult to determine the relative weights that ought to be given to these factors. The 
competition of other meat animals for the means of production; the difficulty of 
obtaining labour skilled in the handling of sheep; the increasing cost of adequate 
fencing; and the still prevalent menace of dogs and predatory animals, are all 
influences to be considered. 


In the ten years between 1932 and 1941 the price of slaughter cattle averaged 
61-6 per cent of the price of sheep and lambs, and in the ten years that followed the 
proportion rose to 87-1 per cent. The increase in cattle prices relative to lamb prices 
seems to have been one of the important factors in the reduction of the sheep popula- 





1At June Ist. 
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tion in the Prairies since 1944. One analyst? has noted that “with the sharp drop in 
range sheep numbers since 1945, which in numerous cases has involved ithe closing 
out of all sheep operations, cattle have taken over the ranges”. 

The decline in sheep numbers in Eastern Canada, extending over a longer period 
than in Western Canada, appears to be partly due to other causes. Sheep depend 
for about 95 to 98 per cent of their feed on roughage’, and sheep raising has tended 
to be carried on in areas where extensive rather than intensive agriculture is prac- 
tised; in hilly country and on light sandy soils where a large amount of land is 
available per animal unit. 

As the human population in Eastern Canada has increased, intensive agriculture 
has provided a more profitable activity for the available agricultural labour, with 
the result that sheep-raising has become of minor importance compared with such 
enterprises as dairying and beef cattle raising. 

Labour appears to have been a more important factor than land, in this case, 
for there was a decrease of four million acres, or 8-5 per cent, in the total acreage 
in farms in Eastern Canada between 1941 and 1951, suggesting that the decline of 
the sheep population was not due to any shortage of land. The last ten years have 
been a period of great industrial expansion in Ontario and Quebec, and only the 
more profitable forms of agricultural enterprise have been able to resist the movement 
of farm labour to the cities. 

Canada was ia net importer of mutton and lamb in the period from 1935 to 1943 
but since 1943 has exported an average of 4-5 million pounds annually. This latter 
period coincides with one of declining per capita consumption of these products which 
suggests that a profitable export market was supplied partly as a result of a reduction 
of breeding stock and partly due to a shift of supplies from the domestic to the 
export market. 

The decline in the sheep population of Canada during the last three years has 
become less marked indicating a halt in the reduction of flocks in the near future. 
(Table 2). However, the building up of flocks will likely lag behind the building up 
of beef cattle herds which is already under way, so that prospects for lamb prices 
relative to beef prices appear favourable for the next few years. 

Per capita consumption of lamb and mutton in Canada has dropped very iappre- 
ciably since pre-war years (Table 3). However, due to the increasing human popula- 
tion, total civilian domestic consumption has not decreased as rapidly as per capita 
consumption. In 1951 total civilian domestic consumption exceeded the estimated 
total weight of sheep and lambs slaughtered in Canada for the first time since 1939, 
and Canada had a deficit of some 305,000 pounds of mutton and lamb. It appears 
likely that even if the pre-war per capita consumption level is not regained that 
there will probably be a good domestic market for a large proportion of the lamb 
and mutton that is likely to be produced in the next few years. 

Farm income from the sale of wool in Canada has usually been of secondary 
importance to income from the sale of sheep and lambs for meat. Wool from 
western range sheep is usually of finer quality than:that from sheep raised in the 
East, and farm income from wool production in the West constitutes a larger per- 
centage of total farm income from sheep and lamb operations than it does in the East. 
In the ten years 1941 to 1950, income from the sale of shorn wool in Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritimes averaged 16-7 per cent of the total farm income from the sheep 
and lamb industry in that region. The comparable figure for the Prairies and British 
Columbia is 21-9 per cent. Thus although sheep are raised primarily for meat, 
especially in Eastern Canada, farm income from the sale of wool constitutes a valuable 
addition to the total. 





2 Harlan, C. L. Canadian Livestock Industry. Washington, The Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 1951. p 22 

3 Archibald, E S. The Future of the Livestock Industry in Western Canada. Agric. Institute 
Review Dec. 1945, p. 96, 
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The sheep industry in Canada has been faced with serious problems, some of 
them problems of production, others problems of marketing. These problems have 
resulted in the reduction of the Canadian sheep population to a very low level. There 
are indications that the reduction in sheep numbers may be coming to a halt, and 
the prospects for lamb prices in the next few years are good. 


Table 1.—Yearly Weighted Average Price per Hundredweight of Total Sales on Stockyards 






































in Canada 
Cattle as 
Sheep Per Cent 
Cattle and of Sh nd 
<i ambs re rele 
ambs 
dollars per cent 
iE Bie ORE SS RS SEND) SORE hy a I Pe va ne ee 4-30 6-40 67-2 
Ota eee ee Eee ee eee, oe ee. oe eee 3-60 4-80 75-0 
HOSS fee van he Et ME OPE oe Ris PL ape heii ol. 2 eer ee 5 Meee 3-00 5-35 56-1 
OP ee Pen keel ae hehe ay fs co re Pe a Oe eee ae 3-10 5-60 55-4 
pI ee Male Mie eh LN sod htt deca i! phos anictat oath Lahde te Rae ards hy Sr Shs 5 3-70 6-15 60-2 
1056 Serato, Sereat et ie eo sre ert er cl: ae ete tes peer 3°45 6-80 50-7 
AGS Tee eo te Ses ak eee, eee ERED. U2 a, Sees 4-15 OS 56-5 
TOSS ACN ee. vor de eens Bema Pm ai Soo tae hein ca ow eee 4-35 7-16 60-8 | 
POS0L. He ek. ott ete ele tee lee! ftw. chet) sate tes 5-10 8-03 63°5 | 
1335 -oO RAV OLACC EL. heer ea oe elo iies. eee UN erie nae 4-15 7-10 58-5 
4 BEYER Se aN CNR ASTRA i Scere 8 ae RIN Mee Aer 5-70 8-27 68-9 | 
TOR en me ee eee OE eee Fee eee ee ok be ee 6-69 9-73 68-8 | 
OD EL FAS TE LET: UPR, a. eee 8-39 10-95 76-6 | 
TORS MON ee eee). ede te APR, Ble. 2 . cavan ideale dom dat gene 9-46 10-79 87-7 
OG Ae oN RG a SA TE ER eS on. 5 loka iota og meh a ave Re 8-85 9-95 88-9 ! 
1 GAS Ate. Re, die. ORs. eee Certs Te Poe), Dene eee 9-00 10-55 85-3 | 
POS Oi cai: ci ue et ee. ae MO gen A a 8 ae ee 10-00 11-80 84-7 | 
LOAN he eh OM ny, PR MER EET, Vi cis a et gts chit tices & hen cee 10-92 12-03 90-8 | 
OAS MARTTI LCS a Sait er Bk eer ie ct, lee ad el Geka, 15-19 16-98 89-5 
FO ie enh RAE ete asian Sire: «x.c0s-s ca Glee Rae Beceen ee 16-20 19-34 83-8 
COS Se ee ne te the oe ee oie oa LR Gek: . Moonie 2 eee peeeeres 21-17 23-91 88-5 
105 Wa ic Patan. 2 be Eo He DOE. OSE oT. IR Tere 28 -22 29-62 95-3 
I Ea eet Ares i SL ye os: Fc en a RE TN APKC od Mt 680-0 417-2 — 
Source: Livestock and Animal Products Statistics. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1943. 
Livestock Market Review. Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Agriculture. 1948 and 1951. 
Table 2.—_Sheep and Lamb Population and Slaughter, Canada, 1941-51 
Estimated Population: Slaughter: 
Sheep Total Slaughter} Percentage Percentage 
June Ist Population @ Sheep and Change from Change from 
Lambs > Preceding Year | Preceding Year 
? thousand head per cent 
POSTE Peace. SUE ee Peete 2,840 1,392 -— — 
Ve Sas eT Me. penn 1: ee aaee an 3.19%; 1,369 +12-5 — 1-7 
| LE can diy tt kaplan tent Mel Mit cio a ac dl a 3,459 1,509 + 8-1 +10-2 
10444 iter | AER enh. EEE SOE Te ke 3,726 1,415 + 7-7 — 6-2 
OR eee ee ee, ee ee 3, 622 1,634 — 2-8 +15-5 
EOE ae A OU et oct oe COE a 2,942 1,674 —18-8 + 2-4 
POAT 2 Sot, Meet: See MANA d he aha ae ose ok 2,707 1,554 — 8-0 — 6-9 
1OAS Be .: bea. 63d ned ees oP lg i 2,247 1,148 —17-0 —26-4 
j LAY Re  Ocoapae epee are 2,075 1,023 — 7-7 —10-9 
AQSO AEE oie OPS TRAE BO DS 2,015 856 — 2-9 —16-3 
LOB VE i be Oe ich RE SRT eee wie 1,968 825 — 2-3 — 3:6 


® Reports on the Livestock Survey. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annually. 
b Supply and Disposition of Meats and Lard. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annually. 
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Table 3—Consumption of Lamb and Mutton, and Slaughter of Sheep and Lambs, Canada, 








1935-51 
Estimated Civilian 
Per Capita eal Dressed Domestic 
Year Civilian ants mr os Weight Consumption 
Consumption @oeinntion of as Percentage 
Slaughter of Slaughter 
pounds thousand pounds per cent 
BO etree ake ues A Eh ook ee bio 6-0 64,729 63,087 102-6 
LTS Pe STR tana gle eRe ha 5-6 60,868 62,733 97-0 
POSUee: oO On oe! o hile aolmeres ON, 5-6 61,924 60, 289 102-7 
LOST Re; ea ae Rte ale 2 A 5-4 60, 694 60, 671 100-0 
Fe RRNA atsts hdd orc. a seers 5-4 60, 677 60, 304 100-6 
LTE NS a a RN I dW Ad 4-5 50, 807 52,461 96-8 
US EA alah tn aaa: Metter ine ectred piers tie ae 4-9 54, 844 58,413 93-8 
eae ns CSS. cps ts ca as oR OS 5-0 55, 766 56,473 98-7 
ES Ve hl « deh RN he RD RE lel a 4-6 51,681 62,092 83-2 
POS Meo 2 Leet. LTA eee he Res 4-8 54,497 Blgtan 94-4 
POSS Te rast erty seine i! «doh. phoiws Kates 4-7 53, 846 69, 008 78-0 
DM deta aes a5"). ches Vai wee Le Galan es 4-8 58, 806 71,249 82-5 
Anat) sae aiheyn. 5, GOR RG Ae NL 4-8 60,181 67,254 89-5 
NOGGh. eae. Bsitco Ache, ST. eh. 3°5 44,867 47,494 94-5 
JO OS | ee ee Cee ee er ee 3-0 40,841 43, 641 93-6 
DO Os PE ice Be NOR AR ee ohare eee Se 2:5 34, 325 35, 691 96-2 
LOG eects eee, oO ees 2-6 36, 288 35,973 100-9 


Source: Supply and Disposition of Meats and Lard. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annually. 
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Alberta Farm Land Value and Market Situation. Askin, T. H. Processed pub. 
Ottawa. May 1952. 

The main purposes of this study of the Alberta farm land value and market 
situation were: 

(1) To trace the course of recent changes in Alberta farm values; 

(2) To examine the methods of financing the transfer of ownership; and 

(3) To discern some of the significant factors affecting farm values. 

The author divides his report into two main parts: the Alberta Land Market and 
Land Finance. The first part deals with agricultural regions, cropland, irrigated land, 
selling price and assessed value of land, volume of sales and supply of and demand 
for land. The section on Land Finance deals with terms of sale, debt carrying 
capacity, crop-share payment of debt and the various sources of credit available to 
Alberta farmers. 


The Transportation of Milk from Farm to Dairy in a Part of the Montreal Milk- 
shed. Burton, G. L. Tech. Bul. No. 19. Macdonald College, McGill Univ. in co-opera- 
tion with the Economics Div. Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., Macdonald College. 
April 1952. 

The main objective of this study of the transportation of milk from the farms 
to the dairies was to find out how the prices charged for hauling milk are determined 
and whether these prices are too high in relation to hauling costs. A corollary 
objective was an investigation of the possibilities of reducing these costs. 

The report itself contains a description of the structure of the Montreal fluid 
milk market, the trucking regulations and the characteristics of the truck routes 
and an analysis of returns to the trucking enterprises, variations in truckers’ returns, 
truck utilization and operating costs, duplication of routes and number of deliveries. 
In the last part of the report the author attempts to find an answer to the two follow- 
ing questions: “Why are trucking rates too high?” and “What can be done about it??? 


Hog Marketing in Grey County, Ontario, April 1950. Rackham, T. S. Processed 
pub. Ottawa, April 1952. 
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A study dealing with the marketing of hogs in Grey County, Ontario, between 
March 27 and April 22, 1950. The main topics discussed in the report are: 

(1) Distribution of Grey County hogs; 

(2) Producers’ participation in the marketing process; and 

(3) Gross and net prices; 


Farm Practices in Central Saskatchewan. Clarke, J. W. Processed pub. 
Economics Div. in co-operation with the Dept. of Farm Management of the Univ. 
of Saskatchewan. Processed by the Agricultural Representative Services, Saskat- 
chewan Department of Agriculture, Regina. 1952. 

This study was undertaken for the purpose of determining those “features of 
farm organization and farm operation which tend to soften the impact of weather 
fluctuations and yield the best results’. In the report particular attention is given 
to the following topics: cropping systems, cultural methods, moisture conservation, 
soil management practices, crop hazards, livestock and general business practices. 


Livestock Marketing in Western Canada. Carmichael, J. S. and T. S. Rackham. 
Processed pub. Research and Statistical Services, Dept. of Co-operation and Co-opera- 
tive Development, Prov. of Saskatchewan in co-operation with the Economics Div. 
Regina, Sask. 1952. 

This comprehensive study of livestock marketing in Western Canada was con- 
ducted at the request of a committee representing co-operative groups of livestock 
producers in the four western provinces. Its two main purposes were: 

(1) To obtain information on the marketing of various kinds of livestock in 
Western Canada, to be used as a basis for future marketing programs promoted by 
producers or governments, and 

(2) To provide information that will enable producers and co-operatives. to 
decide on the practicability of setting up co-operative packing plants. The four 
major parts of the report deal with the following topics: production, marketing of 
livestock in Western Canada, marketing methods and institutions, and the livestock 
industry in Western Canada. 


The Poultry Enterprise on Forty-Nine Manitoba Farms, 1948-1949. Blaich, O. P. 
Processed pub. Economics Div. in co-operation with the Manitoba Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and the Univ. of Manitoba. Ottawa. March 1952. 

A preliminary report on the first year’s findings of a three-year study of the 
economic aspects of the poultry enterprise on some Manitoba farms. The author 
describes and analyses the physical and financial aspects of the poultry enterprise, 
poultry markets and prices, and the management factors which contribute to the 
suecess of a poultry enterprise. 


The Market for Farm Products in the Province of Newfoundland, 1948-50: 
2. The Market for Dairy Products in St. John’s, 1949-50; and 3. The Market for 
Fruit in St. John’s, 1949-50. Processed preliminary reports. Economics Div. in 
co-operation with the Dept. of Natural Resources, Agricultural Div., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Ottawa. March and May 1952. 

These two reports form part of a series of preliminary reports on the market 
for farm products in the province of Newfoundland. The first report was entitled ‘“‘The 
Market for Vegetables in St. John’s, 1949-50” and appeared in the April 1952 issue 
of The Economic Annalist. The second report deals with the market for milk, 
powdered milk, cream, cheese, butter and margarine. The third report contains a 
brief study of the market for apples and other tree fruits, small fruit, citrus fruit 
and bananas, dried and various other types of fruit. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in the Atlantic Provinces, 1950. Processed 
pub. Ottawa. February 1952. 

A reference paper prepared by Frank Shefrin and Viviane H. Matte. The 
paper presents a summary of agricultural legislation enacted in the provinces of 
New Bunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. Its com- 
prehensiveness is indicated by the headings of the various sections: administration, 
agricultural production, land policies, marketing of farm products, agricultural 
societies and agricultural education, farm credit, agricultural co-operation, credit 
unions, and rural electrification. 
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(a) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(b) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobaceo and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (a). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Monthly. 

(f) Canada. _Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imploe- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f)._ Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. } 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes fvod, clothing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Cost of Living.—Canada’s cost-of-living 
index declined from 188:0 to 187°6 
between July 2 and August 1, 1952 and 
thus reached the same level as for July 
1951. The lowering of the level was due to 
lower prices for food, clothing and home 
furnishings which had an _ offsetting 
effect on the higher indexes for fuel 
and miscellaneous items. 

The food index declined from 239-5 to 
238:0. Lower prices for fresh vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, offset increases for 
eggs, lemons and oranges. The clothing 
index declined from 209-1 to 208-6 and 
the home furnishings and services index 
from 196-7 to 196:0 but the index for 
fuel and light advanced from 149:°8 to 
i50-1 and the miscellaneous series from 
147-4 to 147-8. The rent index was 
unchanged at 147:°9. 


Domestic Exports.—Canada’s domestic 
exports in July totalled $371,000,000 in 
value as compared with $374,500,000 in 
the corresponding month of 1951. Lower 
export prices accounted for the lower 
value of domestic exports, the volume 
having risen by almost two per cent over 
the volume in July 1951. 

Substantial gains in volume and value 
raised the total for the first seven months 
of the year to $2,460,700,000 as compared 
with $2,114,700,000 in the first seven 
months of 1951, an increase of almost 
16 per cent. The gain in value was 
mainly due to an increase of about 15 
per cent in the volume of exports. 

Mainly because of the large gains in 
exports of wheat and other grains, the 
value of exports of agricultural and 
vegetable products increased from $95,- 
050,000 in July 1951 to $125,841,000 in 
July 1952 and from $450,987,000 for the 
first seven months of 1951 to $615,757,000 
for the first seven months of 1952. On 
he other hand, exports of animals and 
animal products declined from $30,068,- 
000 in July 1951 to $26,420,000 in July 
1952 and from $204,942,000 in the first 
seven months of last year to $137,918,000 
in the first seven months of this year. 

Exports to the United States in July 
declined from $201,927,000 in 1951 to 
$188,638,000 in 1952 but only from $1,- 
311,773,000 for the first seven months of 
1951 to $1,301,945,000 for the correspond- 
ing seven-month period of 1952. Ship- 
ments to that country represented 50:8 
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per cent of the grand total to all countries 
in July as compared with 53-9 per cent 
a year earlier; the seven-month propor- 
tion dropped from 62-0 to 52-9 per cent. 

July exports to the United Kingdom 
declined from $73,935,000 in 1951 to $68,- 
776,000 in 1952 but the cumulative total 
for the first seven months of the year 
rose from $327,458,000 in 1951 to $462,- 
752,000 in 1952. 


Wholesale Prices.—The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ index for 30 in- 
dustrial material prices at wholesale 


registered a decline from 248-2 on July 
25 to 242-5 on August 22. Commodity 
decreases included iron ore, bleached 
wood pulp, raw sugar, raw rubber, raw 
wool, steers, wheat, lead and zinc. 


Employment and Payrolls.—Employ- 
ment in Canada’s major industries was 


higher at the beginning of July than a 


month earlier and also slightly higher 
than at the beginning of July 1951. Pay- 
rolls reached the highest total on record. 
Average weekly wages and salaries had 
declined slightly during June but were 
well above those of July 1, 1951. 

The advance index number of employ- 
ment (1939=100) stood at 184-5 as 
compared with 182:5 at June 1 and 
183:6 at July 1, 1951. The payrolls index 
number rose to 423-5 from 420°3 on 
June 1 and 392-5 on July 1, 1951. Weekly 
wages and salaries averaged $53.90 as 
compared with $54.08 on June 1 and 
S504 1 Op lili by LOO: 


Inventories.—At the end of June the 
value of inventories held by Canadian 
manufacturers was $3,479 million. This 
represents a slight decrease from the 
$3,480 million recorded at the end of May 
but an increase of 5°6 per cent over the 
$3,295 million reported at the end of 
June 1951. 

The value of inventories held by con- 
sumers’ goods industries decreased to 
$1,977 million at the end of June from 
$1,988 million at the end of May and 
$2,076 million at the end of June 1951. 
For the capital goods industry the total 
value was $517 million as compared with 
$534 million the previous month and 
$384 million for June 1951. Producers’ 
goods inventories rose to $672 million 
from $660 million at the end of May 
and $565 million at the end of June 
1951 and construction goods inventories 
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to $314 million from $298 million the 
previous month and $269 million a year 
earlier. 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—In July 
38,510 new motor vehicles were sold for 
$95 million, an increase of 32 per cent 
in number and 28 per cent in value over 
the 29,260 new vehicles sold for $75 mil- 
lion in July 1951. New passenger car 
sales accounted for much of the increase. 


Farm Prices.—The index of farm prices 
of agricultural products had moved up in 
June for the first time in almost a year 
but declined again in July. The index 
(1935-39=—100) stood at 263-4 in July as 
compared with 264:°8 in June and the 
all-time high of 308-2 in July 1951. 

The decline from June to July was due 
to a drop in potato prices which more 
than offset increases in live stock, poultry 
and egg prices. By comparison with a 
year earlier current prices were lower for 
grains, live stock, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs and higher for potatoes. 


Wheat.—Visible supplies of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America on August 28 totalled 184,269,- 
779 bushels, 38,300,819 bushels more than 
on the same date in 1951. 

Canada’s exports of wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat amounted to 356,- 
100,000 bushels during the crop year 1951- 
52. These were the largest wheat and 
wheat flour exports recorded in any year 
since 1928-29 when exports reached an 
all-time record of 407,600,000 bushels. 
Exports of wheat as grain totalled 304,- 
700,000 bushels, only 49,700,000 bushels 
less than the 354,400,000 bushels exported 
in 1928-29. 

The United Kingdom absorbed about 
36 per cent of the 1951-52 combined total 
of wheat and flour exports and thus 
continued to be Canada’s chief market 
for these products. Exports of wheat as 
grain to that country in the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1952, amounted to 108,- 
800,000 bushels and exports of flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent totalled 18,800,- 
000 bushels. Corresponding figures for 
1950-51 were 78,100,000 and 23,400,000 
bushels, respectively. 


Meat Supplies.—Meat supplies in 
Canada have been much higher during 
the first seven months of 1952 than 
during the corresponding period of 1951. 
Total supplies have increased from about 
759 million to about 921 million pounds. 
Pork supplies increased from 430 million 
to 579 million pounds, beef supplies from 


281 million to 299 million pounds, and 
mutton supplies from four to six million 
pounds. Veal supplies, on the other 
hand, decreased from 44 million to 36 
million. pounds. 


Creamery Butter, Cheese and Marg- 
arine.—Production of creamery butter 
was higher but the output of cheddar 
cheese was lower in the first eight months 
of 1952 than in the first eight months of 
1951. In August the output of creamery 
butter amounted to 35,542,000 pounds as 
compared with 34,526,000 pounds in 
August 1951; the output for the first 
eight months of the year increased from 
181,045,000 in 1951 to 194,772,000 in 1952. 
Production of cheddar cheese amounted 
to 9,567,000 pounds in August as compared 
with 13,376,000 pounds in August 1951 
and to 44,880,000 pounds for the January- 
August period as compared with 59,136,- 
000 pounds for the corresponding period 
of 1951. 


Stocks of creamery butter on September 
1 totalled 71,279,000 pounds, a decrease 
of 12,359,000 pounds from August 1 and 
15,584,000 pounds from September 1, 
1951. Holdings of cheese totalled 47,472,- 
000 pounds as compared with 43,566,000 
pounds on August 1 and 41,287,000 pounds 
on September 1, 1951. 


Production of margarine declined from 
7,798,000 pounds in August 1951 to 7,247,- 
000 pounds in August this year. The 
cumulative output for the first eight 
months of the year fell from 68,943,000 
pounds in 1951 to 67,249,000 pounds in 
1952. Stocks held in manufacturers’, 
wholesalers’ and other warehouses at the 
beginning of September rose to 2,178,000 
pounds from 1,835,000 on the same date 
in 1951. 


Farm Equipment and Machinery.— 
Sales of new farm implements and equip- 
ment rose to an all-time high of $235,- 
620,000 (mainly at wholesale prices) in 
1951, eight per cent above the previous 
high of $218,187,000 recorded in 1950. 
Based on an average mark-up of 21-7 
per cent, estimated sales of new equip- 
ment were valued at about $287,000,000, 
an increase of about 11 per cent from the 
$263,000,000 estimate for 1950 when the 
mark-up averaged 20:4 per cent. 

Sales of tractors and engines declined 
from a total value of $98,001,000 in 1950 
to $92,662,000 in 1951 but harvesting 
machinery sales increased from $44,243,- 
000 to $58,641,000. 
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THE SHEEP ENTERPRISE ON ONTARIO FARMS 
Dunia FLUDSON and sr: CARSON 


Sheep production in Ontario has been following a declining trend since 1931. 
During the twenty years 1931 to 1951 the number of sheep and lambs on farms 
in the province was reduced by over fifty per cent, despite the fact that prices paid 
for lambs have maintained a remarkably stable relationship to prices of beef. 
(Table 1.) Furthermore, prices paid for wool have been favourable during the past 
ten years. 

The financial position of the sheep enterprise on Ontario farms is shown in 
the results of a survey carried on in three areas, Grey County, Renfrew and Lanark 
Counties, and Manitoulin Island, during the fall of 1951... Records were obtained 
on 61 farms where ten or more breeding ewes were kept. An average of 46:3 
ewes were kept on the farms surveyed. Eleven farms had less than 20 ewes, 
32 farms had between 20 and 40, 13 farms had flocks ranging between 40 and 100 
ewes and five farms had more than 100. The average number of ewes per farm 


Table 1.—Number of Sheep and Lambs in Ontario and Prices Paid to Ontario Farmers for 
Wool, Lamb and Beef, 1931-1951 











Prices Paid to Ontario Farmers 
Number of —~ 








Year Sheep and Unwashed Lambs Beef 

Lambs? Wool per per per 

pound’ ewt.> cwt.> 

no. cents dollars dollars 

TE WS on cee Re toe a ea *1,044, 600 8-3 7-24 5-14 
IRR De, chy. AMAR BRA OR eer AT CeO ee Sa Ae 1,025,400 5-8 5-46 4-18 
LOSS ere er er Oe el ee ats 972,900 (63 5-40 3-54 
11 O AN GR Ud.) 5 Some Se Pe | be 920, 500 10-9 6-01 3°80 
1 5 en ein hee ota he ar Oe lt gr ee es ES a are 889,700 9-4 6-37 4-59 
iOS One ree ire Scere yeh ctw 6 Apres avs fae - 819,100 rd TEAS} 4-4] 
OR rss Vf NO ell adeeb a Spe Ra a 793, 000 20-9 7-88 5-63 
LOS ee re. cee: eee ee ah 762,000 12-1 7-69 5-08 
LOSOtH Pee) SOoe. BE. Daneie ce BIG... 735, 500 12:2 7-90 5-60 
De BE ne Be Ps hee co's MUR Bae 5 «ved aero 694, 600 2122 8-65 6-35 
LO eee eee Oh, Oe te eee of aes . 661,900 24-3 9-53 7-21 
LOAD A ee NOR INS TPR a Bape ew. 688 , 904 27-0 11-24 9-33 
OA ee pn tee 3) eter: cate Pomee os beara = poet 737,486 28-6 12-64 10-45 
Tee oy & ere Sade ee ae ae Sena ea ee epee 736, 783 28-6 tory 9-91 
1 eae xcs ei nb ah ont ae ae PR aa 124, 257 28-7 Psi 10-50 
ee on ee ae Pe re: en ie eae 701,080 28-8 13*32 i hep se 
10. pe LAM tees hee 667, 500 29-2 14-12 12-37 
94S er prt hs foe Cee esheets a Bae 571, 600 30-3 18-22 17-69 
[GAG ereeereen ee erect te erat er ee 511,800 31-5 21-78 19-14 
LOSE ei ea ioe ta inti is er vos aid aim 504, 100 33-0 24-67 23-38 
FO ate ee ROR cg em 475,400 77-1 32-20 30-54 








® Source: Annual Report of the Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
b Monthly Crop Report, Bulletin No. 377, May 1952, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


by areas was 51:5 for Grey County, 24:7 for Renfrew and Lanark, and 62:5 for 
Manitoulin Island. Flocks included in the survey from Renfrew and Lanark Counties 
were generally small, all being less than 50 ewes. Manitoulin Island farms included 
16 flocks having less than 50 ewes and four with over 100. The flocks included 
from Grey County were representative of the entire range in size from 10 to 162 ewes. 


1 This survey was carried on by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, with the 
co-operation of the Livestock and Poultry Division, Production Service, Canada Department of 


Agriculture. 
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Table 2.—Land Use, by Areas, on 61 Ontario Farms With Sheep, 1951 








Average Number of Acres per Farm 























Renfrew 
Land Use Grey and Manitoulin All 
County Lanark Island Areas 
Counties 
ioe aes ees ete = Sa 
— acres — 

MaReOl ASEAN RINGLe |: 1 eS uo g aauennn he mares fd 10 13 16 
Oats seg alee it a nee ec tanh pitt eet aid lage) 15 19 10 15 
COREA RTO. sea nis obs PAO aes Sta Vade ere ae 7 9 2 6 
Pays ie Wo nthe) eee. Ache G24.) 44 44 70 53 
Cie rCrOne, acts an ciel eennteiek en Omar eee 5 . 3 2 3 
Total Cropess. Foot. See eto. ote 98 85 97 93 
Sdmmertshllowy & . 245 Raed ee 2 4 it 1 
Rotation and tillable long-term pasture...... 62 oo 30 48 
Non-tillable long-term pasture............... 58 58 341 152 
Woods pastured 5... 25. a ve ee aa 20 28 115 54 
Total Pasture and Summerfallow 142 139 487 255 
Wooda not pasbured tipi Ace ee een. 74 61 36 57 
Wasteland hacia: hice one ae ae eres tie a 31 26 12 23 
Yards, rogds-and fences*...5 boat... +: 5 o 9 3 
Total Acreage -2.25,2505.0%.... 350 314 634 431 





Farm Organization 


The farms studied in all three areas were essentially similar in organization, 
all being mixed livestock farms. (Table 2). Farms were similar in size in Grey 
and in Renfrew and Lanark Counties, averaging 350 acres for Grey and 314 acres 
for Renfrew and Lanark. A few ranch-type farms were included in the Manitoulin 
Island group, which averaged 634 acres per farm. Crops averaged 98 acres per farm 
for Grey County, 85 acres for Renfrew and Lanark, and 97 acres for Manitoulin 
Island. The cropland acreage was fairly evenly divided between grain and hay 
in Grey and Renfrew and Lanark, but grain crops were only one-third of the 
cropland acreage in Manitoulin Island. The grain crops grown were largely oais 
and mixed grain, produced for feeding on the farm. All farms were characterized 


Table 3.—Average Numbers of Livestock per Farm on 61 Ontario Farms with Sheep, by Areas, 
1 





























951 
Area 

Kind of Renfrew 
Livestock Grey and Manitoulin All 
County Lanark Island Areas 

Counties 
Cann ta: nels seh ve ah eile ln « atuelieod 7-2 10-9 1583 11-1 
ViGUne i tele wr. gite a Maou emere tcr cts ces Mak 11-8 9-6 6-6 9-4 
Calves Hind Sellen J, Vea er oe feet), 6-2 5-8 8-0 6-6 
Bao ba teen ee MAN Ry lA ea 6 9 4 6 
fis Wah gro) SEO Ye oir Ue pera Fs nimi | ie al Ree 2:3 2:8 ont 2-6 
Broce’ Sews. Faeroe. TT 2 ee | FON OT 1-7 1-8 1-2 1-6 
Heme er AWE che he acre 6h ath eee wslns 11-8 Bea. 2-8 6-6 
Pibnr cena, cpeeek cite MOB te, 2o, abe, ei 7:5 3°5 2-0 4-4 
gis eee re rc A Pe el AE bles. 59-4 SOs3 Aah eee ee 4-2 
LUBE Verna ee on oer came Wee ee) tse 3 6-0 24-6 10-1 
Sheep PPM 5) ad: PITS RAL 55-1 26-8 82-8 54-9 
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by an abundance of good pasture land for the grazing of livestock. Much of the 
pasture is rough land which is not suitable for cultivation. As a consequence, 
livestock and livestock products provide the principal sources of farm revenue. 


An average of 11 cows were kept per farm. Milk was produced for the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese and calves were raised for sale as veal and beef. An 
average of 1:6 sows per farm were kept, providing a number of hogs for sale and 
home use. Most farms kept a small farm fiock of hens, but commercial flocks 
of turkeys were found on two farms in Renfrew and Lanark and on four farms 
on Manitoulin Island. These, together with sheep, made up the livestock program 
on the farms studied. (Table 3). 

The average capital investment on the farms studied was $25,278 per farm. 
(Table 4). Of this amount, real estate made up $11,992. The value of all barns 
averaged $3,235 per farm, of which $734 was considered as the value of the share 
of the barns chargeable to sheep. Total investment in equipment averaged $4,680 
per farm, only $50 of which was made up by special equipment for sheep. Invest- 
ment in livestock averaged $8,606 per farm, of which $1,837 was accounted for by 
sheep. That part of the total investment chargeable to the sheep enterprise, 
therefore, averaged $2,621 per farm, or about ten per cent of the total farm invest- 
ment. The total investment chargeable to sheep averaged about $57 per breeding 
ewe. 


Table 4.—Average Capital Investment per Farm on 61 Ontario Farms with Sheep, by Areas, 1951 
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Costs and Returns on Sheep 


Receipts.—Gross income from the sheep enterprise averaged $1,667 per farm for 
all 61 farms. studied, as compared with an average of $1,947 for Grey County, $866 
for Renfrew and Lanark, and $2,174 for Manitoulin Island. (Table 5). The principal 
source of income was from sale of lambs, followed by sale of wool. An average of 
~ 40 lambs were sold per farm:>°THE price received per lamb averaged $30 for all 
farms but varied from $18 to $54 on individual farms. Wool sales averaged $6.62 
per ewe. The average price of wool was 93 cents per pound, but it varied from 
40 cents to $1.22 per pound between farms. Most farms sold their wool through 
the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers... Other cash credit items included sales 
of ewes and rams from the flock, and compensation for losses from dogs. Non-cash 
crédit items included lamb or mutton consumed by the farm household, an allowance 
covering the value of manure to the farm and increase in the inventory of the 
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flock. Against these items a deduction must be made covering purchases of ewes 
and rams added to the flock. The gross income per ewe averaged about $36 for 
each of the areas. 

Expenses.—Expenses charged against the sheep enterprise were classified under 
the headings: farm grown feeds, commercial feeds, miscellaneous expenses, and 
depreciation and investment expenses. Total expenses, other than labour, on the 
sheep enterprise averaged $725 per farm for all farms and $819, $360, and $991, 
respectively, for the Grey County, Renfrew and Lanark and Manitoulin Island areas. 
Expenses per breeding ewe averaged about $15 for all areas. While many of the 
non-cash expense items such as home grown feeds and depreciation and investment 


Table 5.—Average Costs and Returns on the Sheep Enterprise on 61 Ontario Farms, 
by Areas, 1951 
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expenses are not normally charged to the sheep enterprise by farmers, they must 
be included in appraising the profitability of sheep as part of the farm business. 
However, since a large proportion of the expenses on sheep are non-cash, the sheep 
enterprise can be made to fit into a general farm program without any great increase 
in cash operating expenses. Capital outlays covering the initial purchase of the 
flock as well as replacements must be considered. The average cost of ewes for 
replacement was $34.50 and the average salvage value of ewes sold was $25.45. 
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Table 6.—Average Number of Hours of Man Labour on Sheep, 61 Ontario Farms, 1950-51 
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Net Returns.—Because of the difficulties in estimating the value of family labour 
involved in caring for the sheep flock, labour other than custom shearing has not 
been included as an item of expense. The returns which make up the difference 
between receipts and expenses are, therefore, the net returns to labour. The net 
returns to labour per farm averaged $942 for all farms, and averaged $1,128 in Grey 
County, $506 in Renfrew and Lanark, and $1,183 for Manitoulin Island. Calculated 
on a “per ewe” basis, the net returns to labour for each ewe included in the flock 
in November, 1950, averaged $20. 


Labour.—Estimates were obtained from the farmers interviewed concerning the 
number of hours of man labour required on the sheep enterprise. The average labour 
requirement per flock amounted to 497 hours (Table 6). On the basis of this 
estimate, the returns per hour of labour on the sheep enterprise averaged $1.90. 
The labour requirements per breeding ewe in the flock averaged about ten hours, for 
all areas. Lambing, feeding and herding were the three jobs requiring the greatest 
amount of labour, accounting for 81 per cent of the total. On a seasonal basis, some 
40 per cent of the labour occurs in the spring, including such tasks as cleaning 
buildings, shearing, dipping, lambing, castrating and docking. On 67 per cent of the 
farms shearing was done on a custom basis at about 30 cents per head by a shearer 
equipped with power shears, who went from farm to farm. On the other farms 
shearing was done by the farm help using hand-powered shears. In general, shearing 
was done after lambing. 





Factors Affecting Returns 


On the 61 farms studied, the net returns to labour on the sheep enterprise 
varied widely between farms. One farm showed a loss of about $400, but returns 
on some other farms were as high as $5,000. Similarly, the returns per ewe varied 
from a loss of $8 to a profit of $49 on individual farms. Two factors are largely 
responsible for this variation in returns. These are (1) the number of ewes in the 
flock and (2) management practices. 


Table 7.—Relation of Size of Sheep Flock to Labour Returns, 61 Ontario Farms, 1951 
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Size of flock——The number of ewes on the 61 farms studied varied from ten to 
405. When the farms were grouped according to number of ewes into small, medium 
or large flocks it was found that the returns to labour from the sheep enterprise 
averaged $366 for the small flocks as compared with $824 for the medium sized flocks 
and $2,225 for the large flocks. (Table 7). Little variation was found in the 
receipts and expenses per ewe as between flocks of different sizes, with the result that 
average labour returns per ewe did not show any significant differences. Experience 
would suggest the desirability of having flocks of sufficient size to justify the 
labour necessary for the provision of adequate protection and the close attention 
required for the best resulits. 


Management Practices.—The main objective in management on both large and 
small fiocks is to raise to market age a maximum number of lambs per ewe. The 
relationship of effective flock management to labour returns, expressed in these 
terms, is shown in Table 8. Farmers who raised less than one lamb per ewe had an 
average labour return of $12 per ewe, as compared with $22 per ewe for those 
raising 1 to 1:3 lambs and $31 per ewe for farms which raised 1-3 or more lambs 
per ewe. The average number of ewes per farm, for the above three groups, was 
45, 53 and 36, respectively, and labour returns per flock averaged $554, $1,170, and 
$1,142. The average number of lambs born per ewe increased from 0:7 for the first 
group to 1:1 and 1:4, respectively, for the other groups. At the same time the 
lamb losses were over 26 per cent of the number of lambs born in the group which 
raised less than one lamb per ewe as compared with 12:8 and 14:8 per cent, 


Table 8.~Relation of Number of Lambs Raised to Market Age per Ewe to Returns, 
61 Ontario Farms, 1951 
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respectively, for the other groups. The number of lambs raised per ewe is, therefore, 
dependent on management as reflected in the number of lambs born per ewe and 
the effective control of losses. 


Feeding.—Proper feeding is, perhaps, the most important single factor in a 
successful sheep enterprise.’ Feed is the largest cost item in sheep production, averaging 
$505 per flock on the farms visited and accounting for 70 per cent of the total expenses 
on sheep. All farm grown feeds were generally home produced, but three farmers 
bought hay and one bought grain for feeding to sheep. The feeding costs per ewe, 
including her lamb, averaged $11 for all farms and varied between $6 and $16 among 
farms. In calculating the cost of feed, home grown feeds were valued at local 
market prices and pasture was charged at $2 per ewe and 80 cents per lamb. Hay 
was the basic winter feed, the average consumption being about one-third ton per 
ewe. On 52 of the 61 farms hay was supplemented by oats, the average rate of 
feeding being about 2:5 bushels per ewe. There was considerable variation in the 
rate of grain feeding in the three areas. An average of 2-0 bushels per head was 
fed in Grey County, as compared with 1-25 bushels in Renfrew and Lanark and 
3:2 bushels on Manitoulin Island. Corn silage was fed on four farms and roots 
on three farms. Ten farms fed small quantities of bran, and seven fed some 
ground screenings and flax. Salt was fed on all farms, and 29 farms reported feeding 
some mineral supplement, usually very small quantities. 


1 For a discussion of feeding practices see Feeding for Market Lamb Production Dy = stb 
Williams. Canada Department of Agriculture, Publication 872. April, 1952. 
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Breeding.—The breed preference of the farmers interviewed, in order of 
popularity, was Suffolk, Oxford, Shropshire and Hampshire. For cross breeding 
a preference was expressed for the Oxford crossed with the Suffolk, Hampshire or 
Leicester. Breeding practices on the farms visited varied widely. Only a few 
farms visited had pure-bred flocks, but about 26 per cent of the farms used ewes of 
straight breeding with rams of the same breed. Pure-bred rams were used on 87 
per cent of the farms visited. The main breeds on these farms were Suffolk and 
Oxford. Fourteen per cent of the farms reported cross-breeding in which 
ewes of one breed were crossed with rams of a different breed. On those farms 
which practised cross-breeding the Suffolk-Oxford cross predominated. Sixty 
per cent of the farmers reported using cross-bred ewes and rams of straight breeding. 
Although there was a great variation in the breeding in the cross-bred ewes used, 
the Oxford-Suffolk and the Oxford-Leicester crosses were most common. Rams 
used on the cross-bred ewes were usually of the same breed as one of the lines in 
the ewes. The Suffolk was most commonly used, followed by the Oxford. The 
fact that a number of farms reported a great variety of breeding in their ewes would 
seem to indicate the introduction of ewe lambs resulting from these crosses into 
their flocks. This is contrary to good breeding practices and is likely to result in 
deterioration of the flock." 

For all farms, 34 per cent of the breeding ewes were under three years of age, 
45 per cent were three to six years, and 21 per cent were over six years old. The 
percentage of the ewes in ithe older age groups was somewhat higher for Manitoulin 
Island than for the other areas. 


Table 9.—Losses of Sheep and Lambs According to Cause, 61 Ontario Farms, 1950-1951 
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Docking and Castrating.—About 92 per cent of the farms docked and 87 per 
cent castrated their lambs. Some 59 per cent of the farmers used the knife for 
docking while 41 per cent used the burdizzo. For castrating 76 per cent used the 
burdizzo, while 24 per cent favoured ithe use of the knife. 


Losses.—Sheep losses amounted to eight per cent of the number of ewes in the 
flock at the beginning of the year, while lamb losses were 20 per cent of the 
lamb crop. Diseases of various kinds were given as the cause of 29 per cent of the 
loss of sheep, and 16 per cent of the lamb losses. (Table 9). Dogs and wolves 
together accounted for 20 per cent of the sheep losses and 18 per cent of the losses 
of lambs. The importance of care during lambing is emphasized by the fact that 
seven per cent of the sheep losses were reported to have resulted from lambing, 
while 53 per cent of the lamb losses occurred at or shortly after birth. Fifteen 
per cent of the sheep losses resulted from the sheep getting on their backs in 
depressions and not being able to get up. 


Treatment for parasites.—Sixty-seven per cent of the farms reported treatment 
for external parasites. Treatment was carried out by 76 per cent of the farmers 
in Grey County, by 35 per cent in Renfrew and Lanark and by 90 per cent on 
Manitoulin Island. Dipping was reported on 34 per cent of the farms, dusting on 
23 per cent and spraying on five per cent, and five per cent used both dipping 





1For a discussion of breeding practices, see Breeding for Market Lamb Production, by 
S. B. Williams. Canada Department of Agriculture, Publication 865. December, 1951. 
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and dusting treatments. On 26 per cent of the farms the entire flock was treated, 
treatment was given to sheep only on one-third of the farms, and seven per cent 
treated only the lambs. On 49 per cent of the farms treatment was given in the 
spring and 18 per cent treated in the fall. 

Treatment for internal parasites was reported by 67 per cent of the farms. 
This treatment was carried out by 71 per cent of the farms in Grey County, 50 per 
cent in Renfrew and Lanark and 80 per cent on Manitoulin Island. In treating 
for internal parasites, 39 per cent used phenothyazine and 28 per cent used the 
nicotine and copper sulphate treatment. In Grey County 48 per cent treated with 
phenothyazine and 23 per cent used nicotine and copper sulphate. In Renfrew 
and Lanark only 50 per cent treated for internal parasites and all of these 
used phenothyazine. Twenty per cent of the farmers in the Manitoulin Island 
group used phenothyazine and 60 per cent used nicotine and copper sulphate. 


Outlook 


The current high level of employment and personal income provides a basis 
for a continuing strong domestic demand for meats. Per capita consumption of 
lamb in Canada declined from an average of about 5-6 pounds for the five years 
1935-1939 to a low of 2-5 pounds in 1950, but a slight increase occurred in 1951. 
In 1951, Canadian production of sheep and lambs was insufficient to meet require- 
ments for domestic consumption for the first time since 1939 and imports exceeded 
exports. 

With an increasing human population, it is expected that prices of lamb and 
mutton will at least maintain their present relationship to prices of other meats. 
The price of wool cannot be expected to reach the levels attained in 1951, but it 
is likely to be as high or higher than during tthe preceding post-war years. 

The reduction in the numbers of sheep on farms in Ontario since 1931 has 
resulted in part from a liquidation of the small farm flocks which often have been 
. considered as a nuisance in the general farm program. The results of this study 
indicate that the sheep enterprise is a profitable undertaking when the size of flock 
is sufficient to warrant close attention and skilled management. Those farmers 
particularly who have extensive areas of rough pasture and supplies of suitable hay 
available may find it advantageous to consider sheep production. 


FARMING IN THE RAINY RIVER DISTRICT OF ONTARIO?! 
H. W. TREVOR 


The northwestern part of the Province of Ontario is a vast area of rough 
land covered with forests, muskeg, outcroppings of bedrock and water, but it also 
contains some pockets of clay land suitable for agricultural development. The 
three major agricultural areas are in the Thunder Bay, the Rainy River and the 
Kenora districts. 

In order to determine the progress already achieved and the problems encountered 
by farmers and settlers, and to appraise the agricultural potentialities of the 
area, the Economics Division, in 1950, conducted a study of land settlement in the 
Rainy River and Dryden sections of the area. This article will be concerned mainly 
with present-day farming conditions and problems in the Rainy River section. 


Description of Area.—The Rainy River district occupies an area of 4,656,640 
acres extending for about 170 miles from the Thunder Bay district to the Manitoba 
boundary and for about 70 miles south from the Kenora district to the international 
boundary. Practically all of the occupied farm land is located in an area which 
extends 60 miles west from Fort Frances to Rainy River, and 20 miles north of the 
Minnesota boundary. 

In the area from Fort Frances to Rainy River, the generally rich clay or clay 
loam soils are capable of producing good yields of a variety of crops. Most of the 
subsoil is of heavy clay, however, and in some localities this gives rise to a drainage 
problem. The land becomes increasingly rocky and the soils lighter as one moves 
north until about 20 miles north of the Minnesota boundary, lakes, forests and 
muskeg act as a barrier to agricultural development. 





* This is the first of a series of articles on farming in the Rainy River district. The 
other articles will deal with specific aspects of the farm business in the area. 
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Except for a narrow ribbon of muskeg running most of the way from Fort 
Frances to Rainy River and some occasional patches of muskeg, the rich soil of the 
region open to agriculture covers an almost solid block of land. Reconnaissance 
soil surveys' indicate that the Rainy River district has about 299,000 acres which 
can be easily developed for broad agricultural purposes. Such land requires simple 
clearing practices, minor improvements to drainage, and only moderate improve- 
ments in soil fertility. The total acreage of potential arable land in the district 
exceeds 600,000 acres but the acreage already cleared is less than 100,000 acres. 

Except for the river flats and part of Dobie township, the eastern half of the 
agriculturally developed sector of the district is generally rolling or undulating. 
With the exception of the township of Sifton, the western half is generally level 
especially in the vicinity of the towns of Pinewood and Sleeman. 

The agricultural area of the Rainy River district lies south of the 49th parallel. 
The average summer temperature is about 64 degrees, the average growing season 
about 170 days and the average frost-free period about 112 days. The average 
annual precipitation is about 25 inches and about half of that precipitation occurs 
during the growing season (June to October). Snowfalls are relatively light and the 
snow disappears in the spring earlier than in areas with a similar amount of annual 
precipitation but with a smaller share of it occurring during the growing season. 

Hay and pasture crops are abundant and grain crops produce good yields on 
the well drained soils. Grain crops, however, are subject to damage in years 
of heavy precipitation and in areas with high water levels. 


Transportation and Marketing Facilities——The Canadian National Railways line 
which extends from Winnipeg to Fort William also passes through the Rainy River 
Valley; at Fort Frances this line is connected with the lines to Duluth in the state 
of Minnesota. The district has a network of good all-weather roads. All provincial 
highways and many of the main side roads are kept open during the winter months. 
Most of the highway between Kenora and Emo and all of that from Emo to Fort 
Frances are hard-surfaced. 

The Producers Co-operative Creamery Company has its headquarters at Fort 
Frances and is the major single agricultural marketing organization of the district. 
This co-operative has creameries at La Vallee and Rainy River, livestock divisions 
at Devlin, Emo and Rainy River, and an egg grading station at Emo. 

The Canada Packer’s plant at Fort Frances provides another market for cream, 
eggs and poultry. There are two private dairies at Fort Frances which buy fluid 
milk from the local farmers. A considerable quantity of fluid milk is also shipped 
to Kenora. A small cheese factory, at Pinewood, makes Italian cheese during the 
summer months. 

The valley is also served by two grain elevators of the McCabe Grain Company. 
The Rainy River elevator has a storage capacity of 40,000 bushels and the Stratton 
elevator a capacity of 25,000 bushels. 

A large part of the forage crops and livestock is purchased by private buyers 
right at the farm. Farmers also sell some of their farm produce directly to local 
merchants. 


Agricultural Production.—The volume of agricultural production in the Rainy 
River district for the year 1951 is indicated in Tables 1 and 2. 

Creamery butter production in the Rainy River district amounts to about half a 
million pounds a year. Production, however, has declined from 655,666 pounds in 
1943 to 386,572 pounds in 1950.2 

The farm value of all crops in 1950 was $1,442,700.2 This amounted to only 
two-thirds of the value of all crops in 1948 ($2,165,200) when weather conditions 
were much more favourable than, during the 1950 season. 


Number and Size of Farms.—According to the 1951 Census of Agriculture, the 
Rainy River district has 1,371 occupied farms. Of these farms, 2°5 per cent had less 
‘than 10 acres; 5-0 per cent from 10 to 69 acres; 10-7 per cent from 70 to 129 acres; 





1 Hill, G. A. and F. F. Warwick, Reconnaissance Soil Survey of Parts of Northwestern 
Ontario. Experimental Farms Service, Canada Dept. of Agriculture and the Ontario 
Agricultural College. Guelph. December 1944. 

2Annual Report of the Statistics Branch, 1950. Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 1.—Acreage and Number of Farms Reporting Different Crops in the Rainy River District, 
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aNinth Census of Canada, 1951. 


37:1 per cent from 130 to 179 acres; 6:9 per cent from 180 to 239 acres; 27:9 per cent 
from 240 to 399 acres, and 9-9 per cent over 399 acres. 

The distribution of farms by the number of improved acres was as follows:— 
8-3 per cent had less than 10 acres, 54:9 per cent from 10 to 69 acres, 25:5 per cent 
from 70 to 129 acres, 6:8 per cent from 130 to 179 acres, 2:9 per cent from 180 
to 239 acres, and 1-6 per cent over 239 acres. 

The average size of farm is somewhat larger in the western part of the area 
and farmers grow more grain and flax crops and raise more beef cattle than in the 
eastern part where the farms are more diversified and produce more forage crops 
and a greater variety of livestock. 


Table 2.—_Number and Value of Different Kinds of Livestock in the Rainy River District, 
Ontario, 19512 
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aNinth Census of Canada, 1951. 
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Types of Farms.—A feature of the area is the large proportion of farms that 
may be called “rural dwellings”. The owners of these do little or no farming 
at all. They obtain cheap housing and are in close proximity to work in the 
lumber camps. Many owners of “rural dwellings” lease their land to neighbouring 
farmers. Usually only a nominal rent is charged with the stipulation that the 
renter will keep the land clean. 

The Rainy River district also has a large number of “subsistence” farms. The 
semi-retired operators of these farms are primarily interested in providing for their 
own living, their farms supplying them with shelter, fuel and food. On these 
farms ithe value of the farm products consumed by the household exceeds 50 per cent 
of the operators’ gross revenue. Occasionally the operators sell some cord wood 
or farm produce to obtain cash for the purchase of some of the necessities that cannot 
be produced on the farm. 

The Rainy River district also includes many abandoned farms. The number 
of these farms increased during the war and postwar periods when many actual 
and potential farm operators joined the military services or became employed 
in war industries and then failed to return to their farms. The excessive precipita- 
tion during the years 1949 and 1950 was unfavourable to crops, and this, together 
with the attractive opportunities associated with the rise in pulpwood prices, caused 
many farmers to leave their farms. 

Most of the full-time farms are of a mixed type. Lush pastures and good 
forage crops make the Rainy River Valley very suitable for livestock farming. 
Many farm operators are shifting from crop production to the raising of livestock, 
but some are still specializing in the growing of flax, grain, hay or potatoes as 
cash crops. 

There is a larger proportion of part-time farms in the northern than in the 
southern part of the valley, farmers of the northern fringes being more actively 
engaged in lumbering operations. 

Of all farms recorded in the 1941 Census,’ 43 per cent were full-time, 15 per 
cent part-time, and 48 per cent subsistence farms. 


Major Problems.—The Rainy River area has a large number of successful farms, 
rich soils, good roads and schools, easily accessible churches, a good telephone 
system, and electric power in most localities. Land sells at reasonable prices, farmers 
have well-organized associations and adequate markets for their farm produce. 
Also, there are good prospects for the development of additional markets. 

However, the farm population lacks stability and there is much room for improve- 
ment in the management on many farms. A problem that deserves special mention 
is drainage. Main drainage ditches are needed in many townships, especially in 
the western sector and in the townships of Crozier and Ruddick. In addition to 
lateral drainage ditches being the responsibility of each individual farmer, the 
inadequacy of main drainage outlets is an important problem. The drainage 
problem entails: (a) the clearing of natural water courses of brush and debris, (b) 
the carrying of existing road ditches to outlets beyond farm lands, (c) the provision 
of drainage outlets for land which is located some distance from either road ditches 
or natural waterways and (d) the digging of lateral drainage ditches. 

These problems are not insurmountable nor peculiar to the Rainy River district. 
Opportunities for settlement still exist for prospective and enterprising farmers. 
According to a survey of vacant farms and of land suitable for agricultural establish- 
ment conducted by some of the community leaders, it was estimated that about 
500 new settlers could be absorbed in the Rainy River district within the next five 
years at the rate of 100 families per year, and that an additional 1,000 settlers 
could be absorbed, although at a slower rate, after this initial period. 

Some of the necessary qualifications required to make a success of farming in 
the district may be summed up as follows: (a) ambition to make a success of 
farming, (b) farming experience, and (c) adequate capital to establish an efficient 
farm business sufficiently large to provide the operator and his family with a good 
standard of living. ; 





1 Corresponding information is not yet available from the 1951 Census of Canada. 
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FARM OWNERSHIP IN QUEBEC* 


A. GOSSELIN 


The land tenure policy of a country, that is the manner in which farm land 
may be acquired by individuals, the security with which they may hold it and 
control its use, and the freedom with which they may dispose of it, is basic to its 
economic and social development. This problem has been treated in different ways 
at various times and in different countries. It is possible, however, to find a definite 
relationship existing between proper land tenure policies and economic prosperity, 
social welfare and national stability. 

Table 1 indicates that ithe percentage of owner-operated farms is very high in all 
provinces. Only in the Prairie Provinces is the proportion of tenant operated 
farms of great significance. The main reasons for the small proportion of tenants 
in the Eastern provinces are: a type of farming which does not lend itself 
to tenancy; farms generally too small to provide sufficient returns to both a landlord 
and a tenant; and a need for improved farm-lease systems which have proved 
satisfactory in other countries. 


Table 1.—Farm Ownership and Tenancy in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 1951 
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The problems of farm tenure are not limited to matters of ownership, inheritance 
and tenancy; they are also closely related to such problems as farm credit, prices 
of farms, capital needed to buy, equip, stock and operate a farm, land appraisal, 
land-use programs, land settlement policies, rural living standards and especially 
farm planning and farm management problems. The main factor of success in 
attaining farm ownership is the ability of the farmer himself (and his family) to 
operate and manage his business efficiently in order to secure an adequate farm 
income. An adequate income will enable the farmer to successfully perform all 
of the various farm operations, meet his living and farm operating expenses, pay 
his capital debts, raise and educate his family, and save enough money to provide 
for his old age and the establishment of his children on farms or in other professions 
or occupations. 


Farm ownership is a goal which is not always easy to achieve. Difficulties even 
seem to be increasing for the prospective owner with only moderate means. Land 
prices are high and in order to derive full advantage from the use of modern 
machinery and equipment, he must buy a farm larger than would have been 
necessary some fifteen or twenty years ago. Thus the prospective purchaser 
of today requires a larger amount of capital than the purchaser of one or two decades 


ago if he is to have a farm business of a scale and a type that will give him 
reasonable financial returns. 


1 The first in a series of articles on farm ownership in Quebec. 
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On the other hand, farm income has witnessed an almost continuous increase 
during the last ten or twelve years. Government farm loan agencies make credit 
available to farm purchasers at reasonable interest rates on long-term repayment 
plans. Social legislation such as old age pensions and family allowances also 
provide a form of assistance to prospective farm owners. 


Research Work in Farm Ownership.—In order to add to our understanding of 
regional land tenure conditions and provide a framework for further research work 
directed toward the delimitation and solution of specific land tenure and allied 
problems, a study of farm ownership in the Province of Quebec was initiated by the 
Economics Division in the fall of 1950. 

According to the 1951 census 95-3 per cent of the 134,336 occupied farms in 
Quebec are operated by owners (including managers), 2:8 per cent by part owners 
part tenants and 1:9 per cent by tenants. The study was, therefore, directed 
towards an answer to the following three questions: how do the Quebec farmers 
become farm owners?; how are their farms paid for?; and how are they transferred 
to the next generation? It must be noted that in this study the term “owner” 
does not necessarily mean that the farm has been fully paid for. In the greatest 
number of cases the new owner-operator actually paid only a part of the price of 
his farm and had only a temporary title to it. 

It was not possible to obtain information concerning those farmers who tried 
to become farm owners but who, for one reason or another, failed in the process 
of attaining ownership. However, it is reasonable to assume that the proportion 
of failures was rather low. 


Method of Survey.—The survey was conducted through mail questionnaires sent 
to some 4,800 farmers distributed in all counties of the Province of Quebec. The 
924 usable questionnaires returned to this Division serve as the basis of this 
report. 

The mail questionnaire method is necessarily limited to obtaining relatively 
few items of a quantitative nature that can be answered easily with a minimum 
of instructions. However, it provides an inventory of ownership conditions and 
opens the way for follow-up studies. 

Methods of Farm Acquisition——The methods through which Quebec farmers 
become owners are: (1) gifts or deed during parents’ life; (2) inheritance; (3) purchase 
from relatives or from others; (4) homesteading or grant of a colonization lot from 
Crown lands. In many cases there is a combination of two or three of these 
methods. Parental assistance and inheritances have always beeen important 
factors in helping young men to become owners of a farm in Quebec. 

The largest proportion of owners (53:4 per cent) reported that they acquired 
their farm by purchase. Of these farms 30:9 per cent were purchased from relatives 
and 22-5 per cent from others. 

Twenty-six per cent obtained their farms by deed or gift and 12 per cent 
through inheritance or will. About eight per cent reported that their first farm 
was a colonization lot that they had improved themselves. 

Fifty-five per cent of the owners reported that their farm was the home or 
family farm. Since in many families there is more than one son who becomes 
a farm owner, this would indicate that a large proportion of the farms remain in 
the family. 


Age and Marital Status at Time of Farm Acquisition.—For the period covered 
in this study—the last 50 years—two-thirds of the farm operators reported that 
they were under 30 years when they first acquired their farm; about one-third of 
them were under 25 years and one-third between 25 and 30. Twenty-five per cent 
were from 30 to 39 and nine per cent over 40 years. 

As indicated in Table 2 a higher proportion of farmers became owners at a 
later age in the last decade than in the previous periods. Four-fifths became 
owners when they were under 30 years in the period before 1930; two-thirds in the 
period 1930-1939 and only a little more than one-half in the period 1940-1950. The 
same upward trend in age is noticeable for the other age groups. This would 
suggest increasing difficulties associated with the acquisition of a farm. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Owners by Age Groups and by Periods, Farm Ownership in 
Quebec, 1950 
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More than two-thirds (67-3 per cent) of the farmers reported that they were 
married when they became owners and many of them for several years. It is 
assumed that most of the others got married within a few years after they 
acquired a farm. A Ititle less than two-thirds of those who were married had 
one or more children. Of the 361 reporting children when they became owners, 
164 had one or two; 127 from three to five; 50 from six to nine and 20 had ten 
or more. 

One may thus assume that a high proportion of the new farm owners already 
had heavy family financial burdens in addition to those pertaining to farm debt 
payment and operation. 

A little more than half (53:1 per cent) of those who were married when they 
became owners reported that they were under 25 years at that time; 34 per cent 
were between 25 and 30 and 12 per cent between 30 and 40. 

About 58 per cent of those who became owners in the period before 1930 were 
under 25 years when they married. The number of those in this age group steadily 
decreased in the decade 1930-39 and was only 47:5 per cent in the period 1940-50. 


Farming Experience.—Ninety-five per cent of the farmers reported that they 
had some farming experience before they became owners of a farm. Two-thirds 
of them had acquired that experience by working on their parents’ farms only. 
Of these, 57 per cent had worked as unpaid workers; 7-6 per cent partly with and 
partly without definite wages and 1-3 per cent with wages only. 

A small proportion (3 per cent) had worked on farms as hired help only; 5:5 per 
cent had been tenants; 21 per cent had worked at other occupations such as 
lumbering, fishing, various trades and city work with a view to accumulating 
some capital. 

Only 4:7 per cent of these owners reported that they had had non-farm 
experience before they acquired a farm. Among them were a few who had made 
money in various trades or professions and had a liking for farming as a way of 
life. 


Typical Ways of Becoming a Farm Owner.—There are so many factors involved 
and so many ways in which farms were acquired and paid for during the past 
fifty years that it is not practical to deal with this subject on a mere statistical 
basis and in terms of averages. It may be useful to describe some of the more 
typical ways of acquiring farm ownership. 

One pattern of farm ownership acquisition in Quebec was, and still is, that by 
gift or deed during the parents’ life. When the home farm is transferred to a 
son by deed the main problems to be faced are: (1) the provision of a sufficient 
income for two families during the active life of the father; (2) the care of other 
children and assistance to start them on their own; (3) the building of a “savings 
account” for the parents for use when they retire from the farm business. 

When the son eventually takes over the ownership and management of the farm 
business he may do so in a number of different ways. In some instances, the parents 
take a mortgage on the farm as a security and the son is bound to take care of them 
for the rest of their lives. If the parents and other children continue to live on the 
farm for some time, as is often the case, all of them work together and the family 
income is pooled and divided according to various agreements. 
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Another method of farm acquisition in Quebec is that by purchase from relatives. 
This is quite different from the purchase from other individuals. For there is 
always the element of parental financial assistance given to the son as well as 
the accumulation of capital by the son during the years he worked with his father 
without wages. In many cases, the father and son use their combined financial 
resources and credit potentialities to buy a farm and to pay for it. They often 
operate it jointly for a few years and when the son is ready to take over ownership 
and management of the business on his own, then a settlement is made. Some- 
times the son gets the title to the farm by taking over the mortgage without 
making any payment to his father. In some instances he has to make a down 
payment to his father, in others he pays him an annual rental. There are almost 
as many different agreements as there are individual cases. 


Methods of Financing Farm Acquisition.—Before the creation of the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board in 1929 and of the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau in 1937 the 
main sources of credit available to prospective farm owners were: the parents, the 
vendor of the farm and private lenders. 


The vendor of the farm usually required a cash down payment which varied 
from as low as one-fifth to more than half the purchase price of the farm and 
took a mortgage for the balance with interest at the most common rates of five 
and six per cent. 


During the period 1940-1950 the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau and the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board were the two main sources of credit for financing the purchases 
of farms or their refinancing, although the parents, private lenders, the vendor 
and credit unions remained important sources of credit to the Quebec farmers. 
Of the 352 farmers reporting loans between 1940 and 1950, 177 had borrowed from 
the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau and 175 from various other sources. 


Adequate credit facilities are very important in making possible farm ownership, 
but the small amount of money which the prospective farmer has to make a down 
payment on a farm is often a serious handicap for many would-be farm owners. 
Consideration must also be given to the need for operating capital. If a young 
farmer starts with insufficient equipment and livestock his income is not likely 
to be adequate to meet his interest and capital installment payments and to finance 
his family’s living expenses. It is essential, therefore, that all of his financial 
resources should not be invested in real estate. Personal credit obtained through 
parents, credit unions, banks, and merchants may help meet the need for operating 
capital. 

On the whole the general pattern of accession to farm ownership in Quebec 
does not differ very much from that in other parts of Eastern Canada. The ways 
young people become farm owners have not changed very much during the past 
fifty years. The highest proportion of these young people remain and work on 
their parents’ farm for several years as unpaid workers and when the time comes 
for them to make the choice of a career several factors must be considered. 
Among these factors, one may mention: the number of children in the family, 
particularly the number of sons, their individual preferences for a given occupation, 
the financial resources of the parents and of the prospective farm owner, and the 
availability of suitable farms in the vicinity. For most young farmers, the acquiring 
of a farm is not easy. The process of ownership is a family affair which requires a 
great deal of co-operation, hard work, thriftiness and self-denial from both parents 
and children. 





The Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, announced on 
September 26 that the United Kingdom will purchase 115 million bushels of wheat 
or wheat in the form of flour from Canada under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement for registration in 1952-53. 
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THE STRAWBERRY ENTERPRISE ON NOVA SCOTIA FARMS 
G. C. Retson and V. A. HEIGHTON 


Strawberries are grown on many of the farms throughout Nova Scotia. The crop 
is well adapted to the well drained and slightly acid soils found in many sections 
of the Province. Rainfall is generally adequate and ithe cool, late spring usually 
retards growth long enough to avert the danger of frost. 

The lateness of the season is another important consideration in the harvest- 
ing and marketing of the crop. Picking does not begin until late June, at which 
time the only competition on the local market is that from other Maritime producers. 
Any local surplus can normally be disposed of in Central Canadian and North 
Eastern United States markets where the crop is by this time well past its peak. 
The termination of the school year occurs at about this time and additional 
supplies of labour thus become available for picking. Since labour tends to be 
the limiting factor in strawberry production these additional supples are very 
important. 

Strawberries for home use, or on a semi-commercial scale, are produced through- 
out the Province but commercial production tends to be located in fairly well 
defined areas. Generally these are located near towns or built-up areas which 
provide a supply of labour for harvesting and a market for the crop. 

Another factor which encourages production in specific areas is the development 
of the strawberry exchanges. These are small local co-operatives which are organized 
to market the crop. In addition to their marketing activities the exchanges often 
provide a pick-up service and purchase supplies for their members. 


Costs and Returns on the Strawberry Enterprise.—During the summer of 1951 
business records were secured from 56 farmers in Nova Scotia. These records 


Table 1.—Receipts, Expenses and Returns, 56 Strawberry Enterprises, Nova Scotia, 1951 
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* Represents the net return to labour for time spent on the strawberry enterprise, aside from labour for picking which 
was charged as an item of expense. 


cover the organization and operation of their strawebrry enterprises and provide 
all of the basic data for an analysis of the financial aspects of the strawberry 
enterprise. 

The 1951 season was a relatively profitable one for strawberry growers in 
Nova Scotia. Production was down somewhat from previous years but prices were 
higher than in the preceding five years. Receipts from the strawberry enterprise, 
which included sales of berries and plants and the value of fruit used in the home, 
averaged $866 per grower or $601 per acre on the 56 farms studied. 

Expenses of the strawberry enterprise averaged $434 per farm. This included 
the various cash and non-cash items incurred in growing new plantings and in 
harvesting and marketing the crop. Manure and fertilizer averaged $67 and $23 
per acre respectively and accounted for about 60 per cent of the expense on new 
plantings. Boxes and crates at an average cost of $71 per acre and labour for 
picking at an average cost of $98 per acre were the two main cost items in 
harvesting and marketing the crop. Aside from labour for picking which was 
hired on a piece work basis of slightly over four cents per box no charge was 
made for the labour involved in producing and marketing the crop. This amounted 
to an average of 257 hours of labour per acre on new plantings and 64 hours 
per acre on bearing acreage. The difference between receipts and expenses is the 
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net return for labour on the strawberry enterprise. The labour returns on straw- 
berries averaged $432 per farm or $299 per acre. The returns per hour of labour 
on strawberries averaged $1.20. 


Factors Affecting Returns.—Strawberry labour returns varied widely from farm 
to farm. The five most successful growers averaged $752 per acre, and the five 
least successful averaged $31 per acre. This variation in labour returns reflects 
the differences in soil and climatic factors but is probably mainly attributable to 
variations in management. 


Yield.—Yield per acre appeared to be by far the major factor influencing 
returns from the enterprise. The average yield of strawberries for all farms in the 
study was 2,329 quarts per acre. The 28 farms with the highest yield had labour 
returns of $479 per acre as compared with an average of $169 per acre for the 
28 farms with the lowest yields. In view of their influence on returns an attempt 
was made to analyse the relative importance of some of the various cultural practices 
which affect yields. 


Manure.—Applications of manure averaged 23 tons per acre on new plantings 
and appeared to be one of the more important factors affecting yields. The 28 
farms with heaviest applications of manure secured an average yield of 934 quarts 
per acre above that of the 28 farms with lowest applications. Growers noted that 
the moisture holding properties of manure have an important bearing on strawberry 
yields. The relatively light soils on which the crop was grown, plus the fact that 
none of the growers in the study used irrigation, probably emphasized the influence 
of manure applications on strawberry yields. 

Fertilizer—Growers applied an average of 997 pounds of fertilizer per acre on 
strawberries. Highest yields were associated with applications of fertilizer ranging 
up to 600 pounds per acre. As rates of application increased beyond 600 pounds 
per acre there was a decline in the yields of strawberries. 


Table 2.—Kelation of Fertilizer Applications to Strawberry Yields, 56 Growers in Nova Scotia, 
1951 
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One factor which possibly had a bearing on the inverse relationship of fertilizer 
applications and strawberry yields was the high level of fertility of the land 
on which the crop was grown. Previous crops and particularly the hoed crops 
which immediately preceded strawberries received heavy applications of fertilizer 
and manure. In the case of the high fertilizer groups, applications on the previous 
year’s crops averaged 1,055 pounds of fertilizer and 18 tons of manure per acre. For 
the low fertilizer groups the comparable applications were 588 pounds of fertilizer 
and 17 tons of manure. Heavy applications of fertilizer and manure on previous 
crops, plus those applied directly on strawberries, may in some cases develop a soil 
condition favouring plant growth rather than set of fruit. Decreased yields due 
to rot are also associated with heavy top growth, particularly in years of high 
rainfall. No data were secured on the influence of heavy applications of fertilizer 
and manure on strawberry quality. 


Other Practices—Analysis was made of the influence on yields and returns of a 
number of other practices. Of these weed control, use of cover and mulch and 
carrying over the bearing acreage for a second year’s crop appeared to be of major 
importance. 
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Twenty-nine of the growers left part of the cover between the rows to serve 
as a mulch, and 18 growers burned the cover off. Nine growers did not use 
any cover or mulch. The combined use of cover and mulch was associated with 
highest yields per acre, with cover appearing to be the major factor. 

Growers who were able to carry over part of their bearing acreage for a 
second year’s production secured average labour retuns of $44 per acre more 
than did those who ploughed down their bearing acreage after one year’s crop. 
Although carrying over the bearing acreage for a second year’s crop resulted in 
lower yields, the practice appeared to be a profitable one since relatively little 
labour or expense was involved other than for the use of the land and harvesting 
and marketing the crop. Growers noted that this practice was only practical 
when old beds were reasonably free of weeds. 


Size of Strawberry Acreage.—Bearing acreage on farms included in the study 
ranged from 0-5 to 6 acres in strawberries, with an average of 1-4 acres per farm. 
New plantings averaged one acre per farm. While size of business is a major 
factor influencing total returns, there did not appear to be a marked relationship 
between the size of the strawberry acreage and labour returns per acre from the 
enterprise. Farms with the smaller acreages in strawberries secured highest 
returns per acre. Farms with the larger acreages, however, required less time 
per acre to produce their crop and thus secured a higher return per hour for time 
spent on tthe enterprise. 


Labour Efficiency.—Difficulties in developing an adequate measure of labour 
efficiency limited the analyses made of the influence of this factor on returns. In 
general, as hours of labour on the enterprise increased there was a corresponding 
increase in yields and in returns per acre. Growers who spent the largest number 
of hours of labour per acre on strawberries were, however, somewhat below average 
in returns per hour of labour for time spent on the enterprise. 


Price.—Growers received an average price of 26 cents per quart for strawberries. 
No serious gluts occurred on local markets, and prices were relatively stable 
throughout the season. Variations in prices received by growers largely reflected 
the percentage of the crop disposed of in wholesale or other markets. 

The effect of price on returns was offset to some extent by the influence of 
other factors. Farmers receiving lower prices appeared to be somewhat more efficient 
producers. The 28 growers receiving the lowest prices for berries secured an 
average yield of 350 quarts above that of the group receiving the highest prices. 
Additional time and expense were required to market the crop through higher 
price outlets. 


Relation to Other Farm Business.—Strawberry production is combined quite 
satisfactorily with most of the other enterprises on Nova Scotia farms. High labour 
requirements during the picking season comprise the major conflict with other 
farm operations. In view of the influence of manure on strawberry yields the 
enterprise is located preferably on farms carrying fairly substantial numbers of 
livestock. 

The intensity of the enterprise helps provide additional volume of business 
on many of the small farms to be found in the province. Also of importance to 
small farms is the relatively low cash expense and capital investment required for 
strawberry production. General farm equipment is adequate for practically all 
of the operations involved in producing the crop. The advantages of mechanized 
over horse-drawn equipment are also not particularly significant due to the relatively 
small acreage and types of operations performed. 

As the strawberry crop requires a two-year cycle of new plantings and bearing 
acreage the period between original investment and receipt of returns from the crop 
is somewhat longer than for many other cash crops. This is compensated for to 
some degree by the fact that the crop is marketed early in the season and thus helps 
finance the cost of other summer operations. 


Outlook for Strawberry Production.—The outlook for strawberry production in 
Nova Scotia appears to be relatively favourable. Reference has already been 
made to some of the advantages enjoyed by Nova Scotia growers, particularly 
those due to climate. Commencement of the picking season coincides quite closely 
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with the close of the school year, making available additional labour for picking. 
By this time the crop in Ontario, Quebec and the northeastern United States is 
past its peak and surplus supplies of fresh fruit can normally be disposed of with 
little difficulty on these markets. 

Expansion of strawberry production in Nova Scotia would probably result in 
a substantial increase in shipments of fresh fruit to outside markets. Existing 
facilities developed by the Strawberry Exchanges and the Markets Information 
service provided by the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing 
could be extended with little difficulty to market these increased shipments. Two 
items which would require some consideration would be increased production of 
varieties which stand up well in transit and greater uniformity in the type of 
crates used. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Farm Practices in Central Saskatchewan. Clarke, J. W. Processed bul. Economics 
Div., in co-operation with Dept. of Farm Management, Univ. of Saskatchewan. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 1952. 


A report providing information on land use, ownership, occupancy and tenure 
and an analysis of farm practices in Central Saskatchewan. 


Commercial Pouliry Farming in Nova Scotia. Retson, G. C. Processed bul. 
Ottawa, March 1952. 

The author divides his report into two main parts, the poultry enterprise and 
factors affecting poultry labour returns and concludes with brief comments on 
major factors in poultry management, relation of the poultry flock to other farm 
enterprises and the outlook for poultry production in Nova Scotia. 


The Establishment of Economic Farm Uniis in Northwestern Saskaichewan with 
Particular Reference to Low-Productivity Land. Ragush, M. Processed bul. Ottawa, 
April 1952. 

This study makes use of the budget analysis procedure in an attempt to determine 
the financial rewards which the average farmer can expect with the resources at 
his command, in Northwestern Saskatchewan. The author demonstrates that the 
budget method of analysis can serve as a very useful guide in the establishment of 
economic farm units. 


A Study of the Farm Business in the Carlyle-Moosornin Area of Southeast 
Saskatchewan, 1948. Haase, G. Processed bul. Ottawa, July 1952. 


The main parts of this report deal with farm capitalization and the income 
account, factors affecting farm success, and operators’ net worth and financial 
progress. 


Federal Agricultural Assistance Programs Canada, 1900-1951. Cameron, M. R. 
and F,. Shefrin. Processed bul. Ottawa, April 1952. 

This bulletin replaces earlier reports on wartime and postwar subsidies paid 
by the Canada Department of Agriculture. Data have been revised and additional 
information has been incorporated. 


Federal Agricultural Legislation in Canada, 1952. Processed bul. Ottawa, 
July 1952. 

This reference paper was prepared by Miss Viviane Matte and is the fourth in 
a series outlining agricultural legislation in Canada and presents a review of the 
federal agricultural legislation in effect at the time of publication of the paper. 


Co-operation in Canada, 1951. O’Meara, J. E. Processed bul. Ottawa, July 1952. 

This twentieth annual summary of Co-operation in Canada provides a brief 
review of developments in 1950-51 and co-operative activity in the provinces in 
1951, and statistical information on marketing, merchandising, retailing, whole- 
saling, financial structure, service co-operatives, fishermen’s co-operatives and 
insurance. 
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A Farm Business Study in the Hamiota Area of Manitoba. Riecken, T. O. 
Economics Div. in co-operation with the Dept. of Political Economy of the Univ. 
of Manitoba. Ottawa, September 1952. 

This report is divided into three main sections: General Characteristics of the 
Area, Farm Organization, and Measuring the Efficiency of Farm Operation. The 
Study itself is part of a broader inquiry into the economic aspects of farm organiza- 
tion and management in representative type-of-farming areas of Manitoba. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Cost and Return in Growing Cucumbers in Annapolis Valley, 1951. Elliott, S. P. 
and W. A. Jenkins. Pub. 1024, Dept. of Agriculture and Marketing. Halifax, N.S., 
1952. . 

Following a brief discussion on climate and temperature and a few explanatory 
notes on the method used in collecting data, this report presents an analysis of 
cultural practices, harvesting operations, yields, and price and grade. This analysis 
leads to the main part of the report, which deals specifically with the various 
cost factors and the relationships between labour, yields, number of pickings and 
size of plot to returns. 


Pouliry Production and Marketing in Saskatchewan. Heidt, A. A. and M. A. 
Nelson. Processed bul. Research and Statistical Services, Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development, Province of Saskatchewan, in co-operation with Economics 
Div., Regina, Sask., 1952. 

A report containing a description of the poultry industry in Saskatchewan, an 
analysis of production and marketing practices, and information on price spreads, 
grading, transportation, and storage and exports of poultry products. 


Agriculture and Economic Progress. Ojala, E. M. Foreword by A. W. Ashby. 
Oxford University Press. 1952. pp. vi+ 220. 

The result of the author’s research work during a period of two years as an 
advanced student at the University of Oxford, England, this book represents an 
attempt to appraise the contributions of agriculture to general economic progress. 
Mr. Ojala draws his illustrations from three countries with varying agricultural 
patterns, which have passed through a long series of evolutionary stages, namely: 
the United States, the United Kingdom and Sweden. 


A brief discussion of the conditions of economic progress and an explanation 
of the concepts of economic welfare are followed by an analysis of agriculture’s 
contribution to economic welfare in the three countries under study. The author 
then devotes a chapter to each of the following topics: industrial pattern of economic 
progress, consumption patterns and economic progress, agricultural population and 
incomes, prices levels and agricultural production, commodity prices and production, 
and agricultural policy and progress. 


Cost and Returns in Growing Tomatoes, Annapolis Valley, 1951. Elliott, S. P. 
and W. A. Jenkins. Processed bul. Nova Scotia Dept. of Agriculture and Marketing. 
Halifax, N.S., 1952. 

A report dealing mostly with cultural practices and the cost of producing 
tomatoes on 23 farms in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia in 1951. 


“Planning Makes the Difference”. Jenkins, W. A. and Alex. J. MacDonald. 
Processed bul. Nova Scotia Dept. of Agriculture and Marketing. Halifax, N.S., 1952. 


The fourth in a series of reports published by the Farm Management Division 
of the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing. The first report, 
“Organization Makes the Difference”, dealt with profits in relation to the internal 
organization of a farm, and the second and third reports, “Size Makes the Difference” 
and “Size Scores Again” stressed the importance of size of business. In the present 
report, emphasis is placed on farm planning. Data relating to farm business organi- 
zation were obtained from farm business summaries for 129 farms included in the 
Farm Improvement Policy of the Department. 
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THE ECONOMIC 


Year-End Review..W—The Canadian 
economy continued to expand in 1952, 
but this expansion was marked by dif- 
ferent trends among the various indus- 
tries. Figures for the first seven months 
of the year indicate a decrease of only 
two per cent since 1951 in the volume of 
industrial production and of six per cent 
in mining production. Manufacturing 
has declined by about three per cent; 
the decline was of the same magnitude 
in the durable as in the non-durable 
goods sector. Increases in the produc- 
tion of foods, chemicals and beverages 
were not sufficient to offset the declines 
in primary textiles and clothing. De- 
clines in the production of automobiles 
and electrical goods resulted in a gener- 
ally lower volume of production in the 
durable goods sector in spite of moderate 
increases in primary iron and steel and 
farm implements and more pronounced 
increases in defence equipment. 


Investment.—According to the mid- 
year survey of investment in Canada the 
total expenditures for durable physical 
assets will exceed the 1951 total by 13 
per cent. Prices of capital goods may 
average about five per cent higher and 
the greater portion of the rise will repre- 
sent an increase in physical volume. 


Exports.—Canadian exports reached 
a postwar peak in 1952. Domestic 
exports for the first nine months of the 
year totalled $3,140-3 million, 13 per 
cent more than in the first nine months 
of 1951. A significant feature of Can- 
ada’s trade in 1952 was the 35 per cent 
increase in exports to markets other than 
the United States. Exports to the latter 
country ran at about the same level as 
in 1951. 

The United States embargo on Cana- 
dian livestock has resulted in a marked 
drop in livestock exports. 

Imports.—On a value basis, Canada’s 
imports during the first nine months of 
1952 were six per cent below the total 
for the corresponding period of 1951. 
Because of the appreciation of the Cana- 
dian dollar and of a substantial decline 
in world commodity prices, import prices 
averaged more than ten per cent lower 
than in 1951. 

Consumer Expenditures.—The first four 
months of 1952 were marked by a con- 
tinuation of the relatively low level of 





1 Based on a review of the domestic situa- 
tion prepared by the Domestic Situation 
Committee of the 1952 Federal-Provinci>’ 
Agricultural Conference. 
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consumer purchasing which had pre- 
vailed in the latter part of 1951. During 
the first quarter of the year durable 
goods expenditures were 23 per cent less 
than for the first quarter of 1951. This 
marked weakness tended to offset the 
better sustained level of demand for 
perishable goods ‘and services. 

The elimination of the special excise 
tax and the suspension of consumer 
credit regulations in the April budget 
were followed, in subsequent months, by 
a sharp increase in purchases of durable 
goods and a less pronounced upward 
trend in purchases of perishable and 
semi-perishable goods. 


Fiscal and Monetary Policies.—The 
1952-53 budget provided for an approxi- 
mate balance between revenue and 
expenditure and certain limited reduc- 
tions in tax rates, particularly in the 
field of commodity rates. 


On January 1, the government began 
to pay old-age security pensions to 
persons 70 years of age and over. This 
pension program is financed in the main 
by special old age security taxes. 

Consumer instalment regulations were 
first relaxed in January and then sus- 
pended in May. 


Farm Prices of Agricultural Products. 
---With the exception of January the 
index of farm prices of agricultural 
products was substantially lower during 
the first eight months of 1952 than during 
the corresponding period of 1951. Figures 
on initial and interim payments on west- 
ern wheat and barley and initial prices 
for western oats were the same for the 
two periods but final participation pay- 
ments were included in the 1951 figures 
up to the end of July. The decline in 
cattle prices started at the very begin- 
ning of the year and was accentuated 
after the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Saskatchewan and the imposi- 
tion of the United States embargo on 
Canadian cattle in February. Hog, lamb 
and egg prices, too, were significantly 
lower than in 1951. Spring potato prices 
reached a level about five times higher 
than in 1951. 


Prices of Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers.—Prices paid by farm- 
ers for commodities and services used for 
production and for living continued to 
rise during 1952. The composite price 
index number of goods, services and 
cost of living was nearly five per cent 
above that for 1951 with the greatest 
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increase occurring in farm wages, fol- 
lowed closely by family living costs, 
equipment and materials. Compared 
with the 1935-39 base period the com- 
posite index number, including living 
costs, has increased nearly two and a 
half times. Farm wage rates are nearly 
four and a half times those in the base 
period ‘and the tax and interest group 
about 50 per cent higher. The equip- 
ment and materials index numbers are 
more than double those of the 1935-39 
base period. 


Farm Price Support Activities.—Sur- 
pluses of a number of agricultural prod- 
ucts, particularly hogs, were anticipated 
at the beginning of 1952 but no serious 
difficulties were expected. However, the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease and 
the subsequent placing of a United States 
embargo on Canadian livestock and live- 
stock products have resulted in more 
numerous and more extensive operations 
by the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board than in any other year since the 
Board was created in 1944. The Board’s 
activities in 1952 were aimed at stabi- 
lizing the prices of hogs, cattle, butter 
and eggs. Substantial costs were incurred 
by the government with respect to the 
stabilization programs for cattle and 
hogs. 


Farm Production.—Preliminary  esti- 
mates indicate a new high record of 
agricultural production in Canada in 
1952. The increase is expected to be 
about 20 per cent above the 1951 level 
and nearly 15 per cent above the pre- 
vious high record of 1942. The gain in 
production is largely attributable to the 
large grain crops in Western Canada. 


Income.—Labour and business income 
increased in 1952. The corporate profit 
position, on the other hand, reflected the 
fairly general upward pressure on costs 
and market softness in some industries. 
In the aggregate, personal incomes will 
be higher in 1952. In November, it was 
estimated that even after deduction of 
direct taxes, personal disposable income 
was likely to be six or seven per cent 
above that of 1951. 

Farm cash income from the sale of 
farm products and from participation 
payments, including those on crops from 
previous years, may reach an all-time 
high but it is estimated that a lower 
income in kind, reduced values of year- 
end inventory changes and higher oper- 
ating costs will result in a net farm 
income about five per cent below that of 
1951. 


Substantially greater returns from 
field crops will account for much of the 
gain in cash returns. Cattle prices, on 
the other hand, suffered a severe setback 
after the imposition of the United States 
embargo on Canadian cattle. Marketings 
were also reduced in response to an 
appeal for the delivery only of well- 
finished cattle. As a result, there was a 
sharp decline in income from sales of 
cattle. 

Prices of hogs well below the high 
levels of 1951 will more than offset a 
significant increase in marketings. A 
slight increase in dairy production is 
likely to result in a greater income from 
this source. An expected slight increase 
in total sales of eggs will be offset by a 
marked drop in the average price of eggs 
in 1952. 

Farm operating expenses and deprecia- 
tion charges continued to increase in 
1952. Share-rent payments were sub- 
stantially higher as a result of the 
bumper western grain crops. Heavy ship- 
ments under the Freight Assistance 
Policy are likely to result in a much 
higher feed bill than in 1951. The 
increase in wage rates was partly offset 
by a reduction in the labour force. 

Current Economic Developments.— 
Employment, payrolls and average 
weekly wages and salaries in the prin- 
cipal industries of Canada reached record 
levels at the beginning of September. 
The advance index of employment rose 
to 190-1 from 188-1 at the beginning of 
August and 185-4 at September 1, 1951, 
and the payrolls index to 441-6 from 
433-3 a month earlier and 400-2 a year 
previously. Average weekly wages and 
salaries increased to $54.54 from $53.89 a 
month earlier and $50.66 a year earlier. 

Canada’s domestic exports to all coun- 
tries totalled $335,900,000 in September 
1952 as compared with $320,100,000 in 
September 1951. The cumulative totals for 
the first nine months of the year were 
$2,784,600,000 in 1951 and $3,140,300,000 
in 1952, an increase of 13 per cent. 

Exports to the United States increased 
from $186,730,000 in September 1951 to 
$192,729,000 in September 1952 but the 
cumulative value for the first nine 
months of the year declined from $1,691,- 
341,000 in 1951 to $1,669,629,000 in 1952. 

Exports to the United Kingdom drop- 
ped in value from $52,514,000 in Septem- 
ber 1951 to $42,171,000 in September 
1952. The cumulative total for the first 
nine months of the year increased from 
$446,369,000 in 1951 to $576,289,000 in 
1952. 
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UTILIZATION AND PRICES OF SOYBEANS IN CANADA 
W...L. PORTEOUS 


Most of the soybeans harvested in Canada are sold to commercial crushing 
plants where the oil is extracted and sold to manufacturers to be used for 
making edible products such as shortening or margarine or industrial products 
such as paints. The residue, soybean oilcake and meal, is a high protein feed 
which is widely used for balancing animal rations, especially poultry and hog 
rations. Approximately 9-8 pounds of oil and 47-8 pounds of meal are the 
major products produced from a bushel (60 pounds) of soybeans. 


Domestic Crushings of Soybeans.—Prior to World War II only small quanti- 
ties of soybeans were crushed in Canada. However, with the stimulus provided 
by a world shortage of fats and oils and high prices, considerable interest was 
developed in soybeans with a corresponding increase in production and crush- 
ings. Between 1948 and 1949 crushings increased from approximately 2-5 to 
4-5 million bushels and by 1951 they had reached 7-5 million bushels. From 
the 1951 crushings 37 thousand tons of oil and 178 thousand tons of meal were 
obtained (Table 1). 


Domestic Crushings in Relation to Production—Although soybean acreage and 
production in Canada have expanded rapidly, home-produced soybeans have 
accounted for more than half of the total crush only in 1949. Canadian supplies 
made up 29-1 per cent of the total crush in 1950 and 37-7 per cent in 1951 
(Table 2). In addition to soybeans, Canada also imports substantial quantities 
of soybean oil (Table 4). 

However, it is probable that Canadian production will supply a larger 
proportion of the crush in the future. The trend in soybean acreage and 
production has been distinctly upward; in Ontario the area of commercial 
soybean production continues to expand. On the other hand, with normal 
price relationships existing among edible oils, the consumption of soybean oil 
in Canada will not likely expand as rapidly as was the case after the introduc- 
tion of margarine in 1949. Continued population increases, high consumer 
incomes or a shift from animal to vegetable oils and fats will all be factors 
contributing to an increase in the size of the soybean oil market. But the 
percentage increase in utilization because of these factors will likely be less 
spectacular than the increase which has already taken place. 


Foreign Trade in Soybeans and Soybean Products.—Imports of soybeans have 
increased steadily. In 1951, 4-7 million bushels were imported as compared 
with only 1:1 million in 1946 (Table 2). All imports come from the United 
States. No exports of Canadian soybeans have been recorded. 

Imports of soybean oilcake and meal into Canada vary considerably from 
year to year. For example, 45:9 thousand tons were imported in 1947, only 
2-4 thousand the following year and 32:9 thousand in 1951. Imports, however, 


Table 1.—Soybean Crushings and Production of Soybean Oil, Cake and Meal, 
1946 to 1951 








Soybeans Oil | Oileake and 
Year Crushed Production heer: Production 
000 bushels —tons— 
OA GRRE ae ke Te tO Me ks aie Suh aul edu’ ¢ 1,846 9,101 42,712 
DOVE | teen 2 Ale apee opment Os ey MMR 2 | A eae mnarge e set OP 13,526 62,975 
1948.....  Weskey of dint tas ERS. Ss 9 HEE A 2 | oe Seer em Da 13,432 58,383 
[940 RRR ee ee ee NR mE. oy cele oes. 5 4,508 22,982 105,314 
LOS ee ee A ere ve MPM ts ave she cab eae 5, 648 28,466 oa. oee 
LOIRE Poe eneee eee Acree 8 Per ns ones tans 7,483 BORGO 177, 982 


Compiled from data contained in the Coarse Grains Quarterly. Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. May 1952. 
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Table 2.—Canadian Supplies of Soybeans in Relation to Total Crushed, 
1946 to 1951 





Canadian 
Soy beans Soy beans Canadian Supplies as 
Year Crushed Imported Supplies? per cent of 
Total Crushed 
—000 bushels— per cent 

LOSG SOL Ge LTE. Sh. COMER STs ae Re 1,846 1,136 710 38-5 
LU ee Aol eee ends See ME. Beran oy Ee oe 2,702 1,457 1,245 46-1 
NF ede oats vis oe ealeaiots «ss oR Oe en eee 2, Dot 1,445 1,092 43-0 
TOT, 5 shine dary fareenis ie Pivtetse Fs atta ett ba tebe tate ok 4,508 2,142 2,366 58-3 
PT eS ide ais Gog ca ioc be cis Cre eal nate ee as 5, 648 4,004 1,644 29-1 
TOOT VOT Se Set AII Ie e OF8 ) eee e a 7,483 4,659 2,824 37-7 


*Residual figure: Imports subtracted from total crushings. } 
Source: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, December issues, and Coarse Grains Quarterly, May 


have been more than offset by exports during 1950 and 1951. This indicates 
that under present methods of feeding, when the amount of soybean oilcake 
and meal produced in Canada is added to other high protein feeds, the total 
production nearly balances the amount fed (Table 3). 

During 1951 soybean oilcake and meal were exported to nine countries, 
59 per cent of the total going to the United States, 26 per cent to the United 
Kingdom and 6:5 per cent to Belgium. The larger volume of trade between 
the United States and Canada is due mainly to lower transportation costs. 
Soybean oilcake and meal can often be imported into Western Canada more 
cheaply from mid-western United States mills than from Ontario because of 
the freight rate structure. Conversely, Ontario mills have found it possible to 
supply some of the needs of the eastern United States market, although a 
recent increase in the United States tariff may become detrimental to this trade. 

Imports of soybean oil make up an important part of the total Canadian © 
supply although year-to-year variations in the amounts imported are quite 
large. In 1950, 4:3 thousand tons were imported compared with 9:6 thousand 
in 1951 (Table 4). Translated into terms of raw material, the 1951 imports of 
oil equal the amount which would be obtained from approximately 2:0 million 
bushels of soybeans. 

Imports of soybean oil are relatively large but the tendency is for a larger 
proportion of the oil to be produced in Canada from either domestic or imported 
soybeans. During 1946, imported soybean oil made up 66:8 per cent of the 
total domestic disappearance compared with only 15:1 per cent in 1950. 


Tariffs on Soybeans and Soybean Products.—Soybeans and soybean oilcake 
and meal enter Canada free of duty. Soybean oil enters duty free if used for 
processing leather and fibres, manufacturing paint, varnishes and soaps or if 


Table 3.—Production, Trade and Apparent Domestic Disappearance of Soybean Oilcake and Meal, 
1946-51 








Apparent 
Year Production Imports Exports Domestic 
Disappearance 
—tons— 

LOGO RGSS, Se ahs ss eek ee neue 42,712 1692 ties cLivsteedk oie le 44,104 
LOAF ines ski's Ate unmet. elenteAs 62,975 45 O02), dentatenioieas ae euleele 108, 927 
OSG Pe lel sie eg RMER tact ae chal ates oes 58, 383 2,367 80 60, 670 
1940, Past oy onc eee Re ame iid ties ae 105,314 29,720 2,894 132,140 
T9507. MaRS A Oe ie, Sear estate 134, 532 17,480 26, 212 125, 800 
LODE: Nahi hs: cet 5 Se ee es 177, 982 32,937 44,179 166,739 


Source: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Coarse Grains Quarterly. May 1952. 
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Table 4.—Production, Trade and Apparent Domestic Disappearance of Soybean Oil, 1946-51 





Imports as Per 


Apparent C 

. Domestic ent of 

Year Production® Imports? . Canadian 

Disappearance Prediction 

LA RS ee ees Pe eae Lee 

—tons— per cent 

NES ee ee A ae oe ee 9,101 6,076 15,177 66-8 
PAL ie ee ME Oe Lk gilak a % sphirdsssis i» 13,526 4,046 17,502 29-9 
EE Tey A ho At iy 9 Oe 8 oe 13,4382 2,949 16,381 22-0 
1O4G oe PES ss ROE CUTe o Salcnss, otebiot 22,982 5, 200 28,182 22-6 
VOU tee EES «sh. os fei, MR Se hhh 28,466 4,301 32,767 15-1 
TVS L ACA, Saks Party. Ler rik oA SO, t0r 9,615 46,372 26-2 


aIncludes total oil produced from domestic and foreign soybeans crushed in Canada. 
bEdible and inedible. 
Source: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Trade of Canada, Dec. issues, and Coarse Grains Quarterly, May 1952. 


used for canning fish. If it is used for other purposes, the duty is 15 per cent 
ad valorem if entering under the British Preferential Tariff or 20 per cent when 
originating in other countries. 

soybeans and soybean products entering the United States from Canada 
are subject to a duty of $1.20 per bushel for soybeans, $6.00 per ton for oilcake 
and meal and 3-5 cents per pound or a minimum of 45 per cent ad valorem 
for soybean oil. 


Comparison of the Market for Soybean Oil and Oilcake and Meal.—Although 
the Canadian tariff structure favours the importation of soybeans for domestic 
crushings, large quantities of soybean oil are still imported. This situation 
may be explained, in part, by the relative size of the oil and meal markets in 
Canada, and the United States tariff structure. If more soybeans were imported 
and crushed domestically to fill the soybean oil requirements, export markets 
would be required for the surplus meal. However, the present United States 
tariff of $6.00 per ton tends to limit shipments of excess meal into Canada’s 
closest foreign market. The duty-free entry for specific purposes, such as paint 
manufacture, also tends to maintain some imports of soybean oil rather than 
soybeans. ‘ 

Although the expansion of the market for soybean oil and meal has been 
tremendous, the amounts of soybeans required to fill all of the domestic oil 
requirements in 1951 exceeded the amounts required for oilcake and meal by 
a greater actual amount than in 1946. Domestic requirements for soybean oil 
exceeded requirements for soybean oilcake and meal by 1:3 million bushels 
of soybeans in 1946 and 2:5 million bushels in 1951. However, in terms of 
relative rates of growth, measured by percentage increases, the market for 
oilcake and meal has expanded the most rapidly. By 1951 the domestic dis- 
appearance of oilcake and meal had increased by 278-1 per cent over 1946 


Table 5.—Rate of Expansion of Soybean Oil and Oilcake and Meal Markets, 
Canada 1946 and 1951 











Per- 
— Unit 1946 1951 centage 
Increase 
percent 
Domestic disappearance of soybean oil...............05- tons 155177 AG. ore 2 
Soy heanedurvalent: Lori? o.oo kc ueneahe. on tecboonee: te 000 bus. 3,097 9,464 205-6 
Domestic disappearance of soybean oilcake and meal... tons 44,104 166, 739 
Soybean equivalent for oilcake and meal®.............. 000 bus. 1,845 6,976 278-1 
Extra soybean equivalents required for soybean oil....| 000 bus. £252 2,488 


aExtraction rate of 9-8 pounds of oil and 47-8 pounds of oilcake and meal from 60 pounds of soybeans. 
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compared with 205-6 per cent for soybean oil (Table 5). The trend towards 
the use of more high-protein vegetable supplements in livestock rations is 
likely to continue and should result in a better balance in the amounts of 
soybean oil and oilcake and meal required by the domestic market. 


Domestic Uses for Soybean Oil.—Between 1920 and 1930 almost all of the 
soybean oil used in Canada (about 1-5 thousand tons per year) was used for 
making soaps and paints; about 90 per cent was used for soap and 10 per cent 
for paints. During the next decade the pattern of utilization began to shift 
and soybean oil was used more widely as an edible oil; about 35 per cent went 
to food uses and 65 per cent was used to make soaps and paints. This trend 
was accelerated during World War II. At present most of.the oil is used by 
various food processing industries. Margarine and shortening accounted for 
79-5 per cent of the total utilization in 1950 and 71-1 per cent in 1951 (Table 6). 


Industrial use is mainly for paints and varnishes. During 1950, 1,719 tons 
or 5:2 per cent of the total utilization served in the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes. Although not a large amount, it represents more than the average 
yearly total disappearance in the 1920’s. Further expansion of the market for 
soybean oil depends on a number of factors, including price competition. 
If this oil becomes cheap in relation to linseed oil or other substitute oils, more 
will be used for paints and varnishes. Competition from new products, such 


Table 6.—Soybean Oil used in Margarine and Shortening and Total Disappearance, 1950-51 














| Total 








Margarine Domestic Edible uses 
Year Margarine Shortening and Disappearance] as percent 
Shortening* | all Soybean of total 
Oil» 
—tons— percent 
LGD the. dunt vec). beeen : 9,094 16, 943 26, 037 32,767 79-5 
1?) OR i Dt 17,599 15,368 32,967 46,372 71-1 





SS ee ee ee eee ee 


®Refined basis. 
bCrude basis. 
Source: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statisties, Oils and Fats. Dec. 1951. 


as synthetic rubber base paints for interior use where most of the soybean oil 
base paints are now used, will however, tend to restrict the use of soybean oil. 


Soybean oil, although an important industrial oil, is usually classified as an 
edible oil. It has a light amber colour which is reduced to a light yellow by 
alkali refining. If produced from immature soybeans the oil may have a 
greenish cast which can be reduced by further processing, but oil from badly 
damaged beans may have a dark brown colour which is difficult or impossible 
to remove. Soybean oil has a typical “beany’ odour and flavour which can 
be removed but which has a tendency to return. 


Domestic Uses of Soybean Oilcake and Meal.—Soybean oilmeal is an excel- 
lent source of vegetable protein for all classes of livestock. The largest single 
outlet is for use in poultry rations for which the estimated absorption is 
approximately 50 per cent of the total output. Use in hog rations provides 
the next largest outlet with somewhat smaller amounts being fed to cattle. 
The use of Vitamin B-12 and antibiotics in conjunction with soybean oilmeal 
may replace some animal proteins such as fish and meat meal in poultry and 
hog rations. 


The usual minimum percentage of protein in soybean oilcake and meal is 
either 41 or 44 per cent depending on the method of extraction. The older 
“expeller” type of processing resulted in a lower protein meal and higher fat 
content than that obtained from the newer “solvent” method of extraction. 
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Most of the soybeans in Canada are processed by the solvent method. A new 
product containing 50 per cent protein has just recently been placed on the 
Canadian market. 


Total Domestic Disappearance of Soybean Oil and Oilcake and Meal.—Table 4 
shows the extent of the expansion of the market for soybean oil for all uses in 
Canada. From only 15-2 thousand tons in 1946, disappearance has increased 
every year except 1948 to reach a high of 46-4 thousand tons during 1951. 
This is slightly more than a threefold increase in a six-year period. However, 
this rate of expansion is not likely to be maintained in the future. 

The extent of the expansion of the market for soybean oilmeal is illus- 
trated in Table 3. Domestic disappearance increased from 44:1 thousand to 
166-7 thousand tons or a fourfold increase in the six-year period between 1946 
and 1951. The expansion of the market for soybean oilmeal has not been as 
gradual and steady as that of the soybean oil market. Recent developments in 
the poultry industry, such as the large increase in broiler production, increase 
the demand for protein supplements. High protein rations are required to 
promote the rapid growth necessary for this type of production. An increase 
in the sales of commercially mixed feeds is another factor contributing to the 
increased use of protein concentrates. 


Prices for Soybeans.—The average farm price for soybeans in the post-war 
years has varied between $1.90 and $3.06 per bushel. For the 1950-51 crop 
growers received an average farm price of $2.55 per bushel. 

The price growers receive for soybeans depends upon the price received 
for the oilcake and meal, minus the processor’s margin, handling and trans- 
portation charges. Normally the oil and oileake and meal are regarded as 
contributing about equally to the final value of a bushel of soybeans. However, 
this relationship can be distorted. With regard to the sale of the 1951-52 crop 
a strong market for the meal and a slow market for the oil made the meal the 
most valuable part of a bushel of soybeans. A shift in relative values may 
easily take place, the two products being sold in essentially different markets. 


Prices for Soybean Oil.—Soybean oil is sold on the domestic market in 
competition with other edible and industrial fats and oils. Most fats and oils 
are chemically stable, can be stored, are valuable in relation to bulk and can 
be transported long distances. Soybean oil, therefore, must compete with fats 
and oils from many domestic and foreign sources. Another feature which adds 
to the competitive nature of the market resides in the methods of refining and 
processing many of the oils and fats. These methods have advanced to the 
stage where one may be readily substituted for another according to price 
relationships, Because of these factors world supplies of fats and oils and 
world conditions are more important in determining the price on the domestic 
market than domestic production and requirements. 

Supplies of four of the world’s major edible fats and oils—soybean oul, 
cottonseed oil, lard and butterfat—a large proportion of which are produced in 
the United States, have a significant effect on the prices paid for soybean oil. 
Soybean oil prices are also affected by price level fluctuations and other varia- 
tions in economic activity. Threats of war usually result in a propensity to 
hoard oils and fats. 

Soybean Oilmeal Prices——The price paid for soybean oilmeal depends on 
the feed position in relation to livestock prices and numbers. The prices for 
which livestock can be sold exert an influence on the price which feeders are 
willing to pay for feeds. The total amount of protein supplements and feed 
grain supplies available per grain-consuming animal unit affects the prices paid 
for soybean meal. 

The prices established on the United States markets play an important 
part in determining Canadian prices for meal. If Canadian prices exceed 
United States prices by more than transportation and handling charges, imports: 
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increase. However, the Canadian soybean oilmeal price must be sufficiently 
below the United States price to cover the costs of transportation, handling and 
duty before it can be sold in that market. 


Processors’ Margins and Transportation Charges.—When processing, handling 
and transportation costs are lowered, one of the effects is to raise the return 
to the growers. Because of the relatively short history of soybean processing 
in Canada, information on margins over a period of years is not available. In 
the United States, however, margins for processing, handling and transporting 
a bushel of soybeans have varied from $0.24 to $1.73 per bushel with an average 
of approximately $0.60 per bushel. 

In Canada rail transportation charges on soybeans from Chatham to Toronto 
have doubled between 1948 and 1952 (Table 7). At this rate of increase, trans- 
portation charges have become an increasingly large fixed cost relative to the 
value of a bushel of soybeans. Chatham is a central point in the producing 
area and most of the processing is done in Toronto. 


Seasonal Pattern of Soybean Prices——Most of the Canadian soybeans are 
marketed during the fall and winter months and because of this it is difficult to 
derive a seasonal price pattern for a complete year. However, in the United 
States a distinct seasonal price pattern has been evident. Prices for soybeans 
have been lowest in the fall months when handling facilities were taxed and 
processors were probably unwilling to assume the risk of carrying a large 


Table 7.—Soybean Freight Rates, Chatham to Toronto, 1943-52 








Effective Year Rate 


cents per 100 Ibs. 


PESO Oee , FaE RD werent ten SECM ed ©,” Seen, Cee, ae er 1943 18 
Ape push eee. Rela ..ie. Peet... SERED S eee 1948 22 
ee es ere CARE eed, 22 el a, eee a ie 1949 26 
REPU rere ec ee ee ee ROIS Petes sax ee Aer er ee 1950 31 
Juba 26g ween. Retna naiels, sacets ates. [sess wl. fete. ogee wee 1951 35 
Preloriiaty Ukr Bike eae oes Bc el. so pnt hn ieee a 1952 36 


Source: Canadian Pacific Railway Tariff No. ®-430-C, C.T.C. No. E-5010. 


supply in unhedged inventory positions without discounting the price. Over 
a period of years prices paid for soybeans rose to a peak in April and remained 
fairly stable until July when new crop conditions exerted their influence on 
the market. The extent of the price increase was generally more than enough 
to cover storage charges. During the 1951-52 crop year, when farmers in the 
United States withheld a larger proportion of the crop for sale later in the 
season, the drop in price in the fall months was much reduced. 


“The Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing Scheme”.—This organization, 
established in 1949 under the “Farm Products Marketing Act’ of Ontario, 
negotiates an agreement annually or as often as necessary with the processors 
and dealers regarding the conditions of sale of Ontario soybeans. Under the 
1951 agreement no fixed or contract price for soybeans was established. 

In drawing up the agreement, six representatives of the producers meet 
with three processors and three dealers’ representatives. The agreement 
reached by these groups is submitted to and must be approved by the Farm 
Products Marketing Board. No buyer may do business on terms below those 
set out in the agreement. 

Under the 1951 agreement the minimum price was the trading price for 
each day as established on an open market basis. However, the processors 





1 Jordan, G. L. What Determines Soybean Prices. Univ. of Illinois, Bulletin 546. Urbana, 
Illinois, 1951. 
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undertook to pay the best possible prices consistent with the prevailing market 
prices obtainable for the end products of processing. In addition processors 
were to inform the Marketing Board as to the causes of major price fluctuations 
and co-operate in providing information relative to prices based on the previous 
day’s trading price. 

The agreement specified the discounts to be imposed on soybeans contain- 
ing over 14 per cent moisture. Soybeans containing over 14 per cent and up 
to 18 per cent (inclusive) moisture were to be discounted with the maximum 
rate being 14 cents per bushel for each 4 per cent moisture content; soybeans 
containing over 18 per cent moisture were to be discounted with the maximum 
rate being five cents per bushel for each 4 per cent of moisture content. 

The maximum charge to any grower by every dealer for cleaning, handling 
and selling soybeans was fixed at ten cents per bushel under the 1951 agree- 
ment. The maximum storage charge to any grower was ¥%o0 of one cent per 
bushel per day. 

The agreement stipulates that dealers are to pay cash on demand for 
soybeans and procure specific information about the conditions of sale such as 
the date of sale, condition of the soybeans, weights and prices paid. The name 
of the purchaser, the name and address of the grower, date of purchase and 
the number of bushels sold is to be forwarded to the Secretary of the local 
Board by the 15th of the following month. The agreement also stipulates that 
matters of dispute between the growers and a dealer as to grade and moisture 
content are to be referred to an Inspector of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
at Chatham, Ontario, and his decision is to be final. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO 
D. J. PACKMAN 


The acreage sown to soybeans in Canada has increased from about 44 
thousand acres in 1942 to 155 thousand acres in 1951. The largest part of the 
crop is produced in Ontario. Most of the counties in the southern part of the 
province produce soybeans but more than three-quarters of the total acreage 
is located in the counties of Essex and Kent, and almost all of the crop is grown 
in the grain corn producing areas of southwestern Ontario (Table 1). 

Because the commercial production of soybeans is limited to a rather 
small area, their introduction as a field crop may appear insignificant when 
considered from the viewpoint of the Canadian farm economy. When studied 


Table 1.—Principal Soybean Producing Areas, Ontario, 1951 











Acres in Per Cent of 
County Soybeans Total Acreage 

PRs e ree ae ce eer A Teen te EN NL Sata, RUN. attics Seatac alalerte ai aniete: © ¢ 62,785 40-5 
eh sat Mele 1 Or Ree Sl Rene Phy Wiley Ga: ern ee talere’ a ike tite eel gina ae 60,320 38-9 
Pela ts ene tas Cee eee aera edeinad. Seaol aids Grercasts notte in aactbesar etki» Ty eke 7:2 
BWW nail OL oVsKs Ron secites meee ks 6 il EL CN a UR iiee hat ence creai oC era ee 10,339 6-7 
Miia Laser ts een UREN uk, cried Peete ates sig eicusiemetaus) ous ch 'oy a» 6) 5,017 3-2 
Nortoleeb kar... 1c: Rie ae. oe ARS, Sapo hE pe weer els facies. 1, 233 0-8 
Bhi Se Re a ee ed OU Es SERRE SES ie, Re cee a ee ene Se ces Fo 715 0-5 
CSC set he Ys eee We. ee EP CR ED: | Oe ere ec Pee ee Raa eee ae 515 0-3 
Dare ee en Oe ea ea in ee Teen? Sealine aiciaie ss 0 ¢ 454 0-3 
Oxtaraeeen Fee a. is Re oink ew i RR aa ate ane Bae 431 0-3 
CE ace Mo oe: cas, ce Ma craps Bd 0 ine © EMME nhehcile Obes at otal ate shoyicisy agi .0.0.¢ 2,031 1:3 

Province oF Om tarlor ei oe ee cs a ee tee biol a. 0,0 yee 154,973 100-0 


BN ee eee ee ee a 
Source: Census of Canada, 1951. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Acreages in Various Crops ae oe Main Soybean Producing Areas of Ontario, 
1941 to 


——— ee 


Changes in Acreage 








Counties All Four 
Crop _ Counties 

Essex and Elgin and 

Kent Lambton 

—000 acres— 

HOyDoRNst yess oe, tn NL See EY NY OF, 3") 5 123-1 21-5 144-6 
Wheatciet 2h tens. ere eee! Gis. Behe ese ok.) 25-1 28-3 53°5 
RT as RM SO ita oe ee eel ARE Ree eRe acc —42-4 —16-4 —58-6 
Ciltivatedshay: Gabe. ?. lk woh ware Tu —21-0 —35-6 —56-6 
Mixed toraing Pay.t) Att. We lcp sy. fetid ba tree bbs —11-0 —25°-5 —36°5 
RAS IEUE SD et, Sety Sides. AABN os, Pues ee ERT Nae ats —16-3 — 6:4 —22-7 
GYOim, COPS Fos. ke fh Og Re ee, Mabe, 21 —40-6 28-1 —12°5 
COORG rs 5 ee se aes goes ee ee ee —36-0 — 0-4 —36-4 


Source: Census of Canada, 1941 and 1951. 


in relation to the agricultural economy of the areas of commercial production, 
however, the introduction of this field crop becomes quite significant. In 
Essex County, for example, the farm value of soybeans constitutes 17 per cent 
of the total gross value of field crops, and is exceeded only by corn and 
potatoes. In Kent County, soybeans rank third after corn and winter wheat 
and provide approximately 14 per cent of the total gross value of field crops. 

Since 1941, some processors of vegetable oils have shown a great deal of 
interest in the production of soybeans and along with governmental agencies 
have encouraged the increase in acreage and the improvement in cultural 
practices. Processors have increased their crushing capacities in line with this 
expansion. 


Changes in Land Use-——Numerous changes have occurred in the agriculture 
of the main soybean producing counties of Ontario during the last decade. 
These changes represent adjustments that farmers have made to meet changing 
economic conditions. The agricultural census reported about 25 thousand 
fewer acres of land in crops in 1951 than in 1941 in the counties of Essex, Kent, 
Elgin and Lambton. 

Soybeans have been introduced into the cropping program on Essex and 
Kent county farms largely at the expense of oats, grain corn, and cultivated 
hay (Table 2). A portion of the grain corn acreage which was displaced in 
Essex and Kent counties has spread to the adjacent counties of Elgin and 
Lambton. Wheat is the only other major grain crop in the area. 

A favourable price situation and a considerable increase in soybean sales 
resulted from the reduction in supplies of fats and oils from Far Eastern 
countries during World War II, and the general increase in demand which 
- accompanied the higher level of economic activity during and after the war. 


Table 3.—Production, Price and Gross Returns per Acre, Selected Crops, Essex and Kent Counties, 
1946-50 Average 





Crop Production Farm Value | Gross Returns 
per Acre® per Bushel# per Acre 
ee ees 0 ek Rn ae EP it ee) if ee Ser eet 
bu. —dollars— 

GEESAN CORE 27k. Sees ee TEM a hibit sine erat 45-3 1-41 63-87 
Soy bea risa be 2) 514A SRL, I ened 4 Uy cae vrs, 21-6 2-45 52-92 
Falbwheat" str eee 29-1 1-69 49-18 
Oats: Re... od. Oe ee 41-6 0-73 80°37 


Source: Annual Reports, Statistics Branch, Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. 
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An examination of the figures on gross returns obtained from the produc- 
tion of soybeans and the main grain crops competing with soybeans for the use 
of land in southwestern Ontario will illustrate one of the main reasons for the 
increased popularity of soybeans in that area (Table 3). These values are the 
product of average yields and average prices during the period from 1946 to 
1950. For this period corn appears to be the most profitable crop, followed by 
soybeans, fall wheat and oats. However, since labour,! machinery and fertilizer 
requirements for corn are considerably greater than for soybeans, it is doubtful 
if the difference in net returns per acre of corn and of soybeans is as great as 
the difference in gross returns indicated in Table 3. 

The introduction of better varieties was another factor contributing to 
the expansion of the soybean acreage. The greater part of the 1951 soybean 
production consisted of improved seed varieties such as Lincoln, Hawkeye, 
Blackhawk, Harman, Capitol and Harosoy, which either did not exist or were 
relatively unknown a few years before. Many of these improved varieties have 
a higher oil content than the older ones. 

Mechanization also played an important role in the expansion of the soy- 
bean acreage. It meant a decrease in labour inputs, and increased returns 
per acre. The development of the small combine is worthy of special mention; 
under average conditions this combine reduces shattering and losses from as 
much as thirty to about nine per cent of the grain produced. 

Corn and soybeans are inter-tilled crops which can utilize the same 
machinery, except for harvesting. Soybeans may thus be introduced into the 
cropping programs of southwestern Ontario with a minimum of farm re-organi- 
zation. The fact that soybean varieties have been developed for production in 
most of the agricultural areas of Ontario—although production has been largely 
confined to areas where grain corn is produced—seems to indicate that the 
greatest advantage may be obtained on farms which are mechanized for row 
crops. The seasonal distribution in the use of labour also favours the combina- 
tion of soybeans and corn in the cropping program. Soybeans may be seeded 
either before or after grain corn depending on the varieties desired, and 
harvested before corn. 


The Soybean Enterprise.—In order to secure information on farmers’ actual 
experience, records were obtained from 30 farms producing soybeans on the 
Brookston soil series of Essex and Kent Counties. These farms were selected 
at random. The Brookston clay soils in their natural state are poorly drained 
but when drainage is improved they become well-suited to the production of 
grasses, clover, grain corn, soybeans and other farm crops. 


Farm Organization.—The average acreage of the farms studied was 169:4, 
the range being from 50 to 500 acres (Table 4). 

Soybeans were the most important crop on the farms enumerated, occupy- 
ing 60:2 acres or 35:6 per cent of the total farm land. Although the farms 
reported an average of 60:2 acres of soybeans per farm, one-third of the farms 
had 30 acres or less, one-third from 30 to 67 acres and the remainder from 67 
to 200 acres. Only four farmers reported more than 100 acres in soybeans. 
Other crops, in order of importance, included wheat, grain corn, hay, and oats. 
The average yield was about 26 bushels of soybeans per acre for the 30 farms 
but average yields for individual farms ranged from 18 to 34 bushels per acre. 

The farms enumerated harvested a considerably larger acreage of soybeans 
than the average for all the farms growing soybeans in Essex and Kent 
Counties. According to the 1951 Census, 43 per cent of the farms in the two 
counties reported soybeans during 1951, the average acreage reported being 
27°2 acres, 





1On the basis of a study conducted by the Economics Division during 1951, an average of 
7-4 hours of man labour was required per acre of soybeans. Cost account data from New York 
State indicate that an average of about 15 hours of man labour is required per acre of grain corn. 
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Table 4.—Land Use: 30 Farms Producing Soybeans, Essex and Kent Counties, 1951-52 Crop ‘Year 


Average per Farm 


ies Per cent of 

Acres Total 

DOM UGRNGG, Dita Ca ee Ie hs aS a te 60-2 35-6 
VWeinterrw Tea bois ree Oe i Se AE ee A eS ee 28-1 16°6 
Corn, jerams i297; aero. try: Press fete. ep. 4s yedk Sa. TS 2262 13-1 
Oates iid. aie Raters e oh chided RC Ns Ls a a ook eee 12-6 7:4 
APT AT OND he ob ee a Se OLE Mem ROE Ok ees Gath + cca s UCN Cele 4-4 2-6 
Corn, pulse obi ina y cia eee el reap eee. vemien . ay) heh Lo Oe en 0-7 0-4 
a aoe Sb aera ies ts Sale lake teri RN art a ME, 5 te. ot poi le 18-9 11-1 
SHIA OPEALONG Ce SI a Cah Lt ee RRR SE CLE Te eiage fo ft a rite 1-0 0-6 
Vereta piers... Ms OR kan. <A. SPOT, BOLI . 9A... Se 2-9 1-7 
FP GCA PODS oss cc on ek ko Pe eK No Va cn tas so 40s + le ee 151-0 89-1 
ROtBHON Pastures a yen.. «ese sea eee ek cece as eat eles Hee ee 5-1 3-0 
Permanentipastire wale ns. eee oils. ciss ss «0% «s.r 6 + 03 5.210 Sable ee 1-7 1-0 
Permanent: pastiirey nom-tillaule Sik. th5. OATS. OTAGO TO ea 1-8 1-1 
Woods cas 3. hi ditweete et Makeke.. alhelaebeet! 24 cers a bs. b= an enepantenmelina seme 3°7 2-2 
IWASte con Si ern Ree ERP EER Se ERED by eR TL wigtd' Clashes etm tmntgiadel aie 1-4 0-8 
Yards; roads and tonceseri.,.. belek We Pils oe tet eed oss baa sem eee 4-7 2°83 
Motal, all ANd ere ee Se ee ke oes ee. i 169-4 100-6 


The livestock enterprise was of minor importance on the majority of the 
farms studied, an average of about five cows, one heifer and 90 poultry per 
farm being reported. Only four farms reported horses and one of these farms 
used horses only as a source of farm power. ‘Twenty-three per cent of the 
total land on the farms enumerated was rented. Twenty-one of the farmers 
owned their entire farm unit, eight operators owned some land and rented other 
land, and one farm unit was operated on a cash rental basis. The typical 
farm visited utilized about 20 months of labour, which included the operator’s 
labour and the equivalent of about eight months of hired help. 

The production of soybeans increased at a very rapid rate on these farms. 
Only one farm reported soybeans in 1940 but as many as 23 had introduced 
soybeans into their cropping program since 1945. Eleven farmers stated that 
they intended to keep the same acreage in the future, six farmers planned to 


Table 5.—Summary of Expenses, Receipts and Labour Returns per Farm and per Acre, 30 Soybean 
Enterprises, Essex and Kent Counties, 1951 








a Per Farm Per Acre 
—dollars— 
RecCempiss aiioce cee ee cree ee eres Cas TA ee eon an, ean A ae 4,310 72 
Expenses 

DOCH Ft se face hive SLO ee MR LAs « Goad craa Bn alRe, lta. Nephi meen 232 4 
Seed treatment. Va. TAR. he ON 0 AAS OOPS ee 5 a 
Fertilizer. ccd mist. avece er pretoutles am Avy. ohalaaet SIR ee 12 a 
Land Use: “Rages. es retest ple. vie: woe bee de eee 171 3 
Tnterestiat-o7g77 4 2 Pe ANT, CFU L ae 344 6 

Machinery use: » 
IPESOUDES eee ee ree «cee Un. Ee’, Dre 276 5 
item ccstan. Biwi. voc . fa. messes” PER AE. ay 260 4 
Total cost excluding labour................0.......ccccceeeee 1,300 22 
Labour return from soybeans........................e00005. 3,010 50 


8Less than one dollar. 


>Charges for machinery and tractor use are based on figures presented in The Cost of Operating Farm Machinery in Eastern 
Canada, by Wm. Kalbfleisch, Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Publication 750, March, ‘000 ; pid : 
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expand their soybean crop and thirteen planned to reduce the acreage. The 
soybean crop has been introduced on these farms largely at the expense of 
grain corn and oats but a few farms also reported a reduction in the acreage 
sown to hay. 

The substitution of soybeans for other crops has meant a re-organization 
of the cropping programs but only 12 farmers have established regular rotations. 
Rotations vary greatly in length and in the kind of crops grown but soybeans 
are generally preceded by corn and followed by winter wheat. Soybeans were 
usually grown from two to three years on the same soil. Some farmers 
reported growing soybeans for as many as eight consecutive years on the same 
soil without a serious drop in yield. However, the practice of growing soy- 
beans on the same land for more than three successive years is not recom- 
mended by agronomists. This practice depletes the soil of essential minerals 
and may also create conditions favourable to the outbreak of some plant 
diseases. Sixteen farmers reported that they had to deal with a disease problem 
during the 1950-51 crop year. 


Labour Returns from Soybeans.—Information relating to receipts and 
expenses for the soybean enterprise was obtained for the 30 farms included in 
the study. The data presented in this section are not necessarily typical of all 
soybean farms, but they give a reliable indication of the profits realized from 


Table 6.—Labour and Tractor Requirements for Soybean Production, 30 Farms, Essex and Kent 
Counties, 1951 

















Requirements per Acre 
Operation 
Labour Tractor 
—hours— 

ee ina ATE TEAL NOND  elette ea aint 0 Sach, 3 9 Soy chatala oi% Uh veiak vB mini slgip ahi SEAS 2 1 90 2-9 2-9 
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PR sre ks Ak eb, Pattee ea oberetee eee Mee Lak ARR ees 6 is 1-6 1-1 
Jib) Reena 4 Me 2 UM Wes 2 BA 279-4 Sond BIRO Ck be 2 2 7-4 6-1 





the production of soybeans in 1951 on the farms studied. Returns on any 
individual farm vary with fluctuations in yields and prices and depend on 
the cultural practices followed on a particular farm. 

The existence of generally satisfactory weather conditions during the 
summer and fall of 1951 favoured good yields on most of the farms studied. 
Yields of 26-3 bushels per acre and higher soybean prices than in previous years 
gave a gross return of $72 per acre on the average farm (Table 5). The 
production of soybeans ranged from 140 to 5,600 bushels per farm and the 
average farm produced 1,582 bushels valued at $4,310. 

With the prices prevailing between October 1951 and April 1952, the 
average farmer secured labour returns of $3,010 from his soybean enterprise, 
or labour returns of about $50 per acre of soybeans. The group of farms with 
the highest soybean production per acre, 31-8 bushels, obtained labour returns 
of $62 per acre as compared with $52 for the group producing 27 bushels per 
acre and $36 for the farms producing an average of only 21-4 bushels per 
acre. The largest single cost item was a $344 charge for interest on the invest- 
ment in land valued at about $114 per acre. The charge for the use of machin- 
ery amounted to $536 on the average farm including $276 for the use of the 
tractor and $260 for other machinery. 


Cultural Practices—On the average, 7:4 hours of labour were required per 
acre of soybeans on the 30 farms studied (Table 6). 
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Ploughing and preparing the seedbed were the most time-consuming 
operations and required an average of 2:9 hours per acre whereas seeding 
required an average of only 0-7 hours, cultivating 2-2 hours per acre and 
harvesting 1-6 hours per acre of soybeans. Of the 2-2 hours of labour per acre 
spent in cultivating, about 0:8 hours were required for hand-hoeing. The 
typical farm used a three-plough row-crop tractor and this tractor did about 
6:1 hours of work per acre. All of the soybeans on the farms studied were 
harvested with the combine and this operation required an average of 0:9 
hours per acre of crops. 

The successful production of soybeans is dependent, in part, on a well- 
prepared seedbed. In preparing the seedbed, most farmers follow the same 
practices as for corn. The land was usually spring-ploughed, although a few 
farmers disked the land on which soybeans had been grown in the previous 
year. After disking, the land was usually harrowed once or twice before planting. 


The most common method of seeding soybeans was with the grain drill, 
but 13 farms used a corn planter or a modified sugar beet drill. About 20 per 
cent of the farmers seeded soybeans solid (drilled from six to eight inches 
apart) and 80 per cent seeded in rows 22 to 32 inches apart. Several farmers 
used their grain drill for row seeding by covering up the feed cups not required. 
The date of seeding varied with different varieties but the major part of the 
crop was seeded between the Ist and the 15th of May. An average of 1°5 
bushels of seed was used per acre and the depth of seeding varied between 1-5 
and 3 inches. 


One of the most effective methods of cultivation is a thorough preparation 
of the seedbed and the destruction of weeds previous to seeding. It was a 
common practice on the farms studied to cultivate with a rotary hoe, finger 
weeder or drag harrow as soon as the seedlings appeared and two or three times 
during the first few weeks of growth. The row-planted soybeans were gen- 
erally cultivated two or three times with a row cultivator after the soybeans 
were about eight inches high. The soybean crop on each of the farms studied 
was classified on the basis of freedom from weeds. The soybeans classified 
as “very weedy” produced an average of 20 bushels per acre as compared 
with about 29 bushels per acre for those fields classified as ‘moderately free” 
from weeds. 

Soil requirements for soybeans are Similar to those for corn. Both crops 
can be grown on widely different soil types, although both give the highest 
yields on fertile silt or sandy loams. Variations in yields between “good” and 
“poor” soils usually are much less for soybeans than for corn. Soybeans are 
vigorous foragers and so can frequently be grown successfully on soils that 
are not fertile enough for other cash crops and will withstand more strongly 
acid soil conditions than will red clover and alfalfa. They withstand periods 
of drought better than do most other crops. 


Sales of Soybeans.—As of October 30, 1951, only three of the farms 
enumerated had sold their entire soybean crop and four had made no sales, 
although 62 per cent of the total crop on all farms was sold at this time. The 
majority of the farms visited had sufficient storage space to hold their entire 
crop. Six farmers expressed the intention of increasing their storage capacity 
in order to hold their soybeans over until winter or early spring in anticipation 
of seasonally higher prices. 

The average price received was $2.75 per bushel up to and including March 
30, 1950. However, four farms sold the major part of their crop on contract 
at a price of $2.40 per bushel and a few sales were made at prices as high as 
$2.95 per bushel. Three farmers made agreements with the crushers of soy- 
beans to store their beans in terminal elevators free of charge and to be paid 
the prevailing price on any day stipulated by the individual farmer. The 
majority of the soybeans were sold directly to local elevators, who in turn sold 
them to crushing plants. 
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Outlook.—On the basis of conditions which prevailed in recent years, it 
would appear that market outlets in Canada could absorb the production of 
a much larger acreage of soybeans than the acreage now in this crop. During 
1951, Canada was a net importer of 4-7 million bushels of soybeans plus the 
equivalent of 1-8 million bushels imported as soybean oil, or a total of 6°5 
million bushels of soybeans. Assuming an average yield of 25 bushels per 
acre, about 260,000 additional acres in soybeans would have been needed to 
meet domestic requirements for the year, making a total of about 416,000 acres. 


Future trends in the relative prices and changes in production efficiency 
of the various field crops will largely determine the extent of future expansion, 
but under present high levels of industrial activity it seems that the ee 
in soybean production in Ontario is likely to continue. 


FARM APPRAISAL: A FEW METHODS AND SUGGESTIONS 
P. G. MULLER 


Farm appraisers are constantly searching for new or improved methods of 
appraising farm property. Up to the 1920’s, sale or market value was regarded as 
the most reliable criterion of actual value. During the following decade, however: 
a sharp decline in the market value of farms purchased at higher prices during years 
of prosperity caused dissatisfaction with this method of evaluation. The wave of 
farm mortgage foreclosures and other financial difficulties made it clear that many 
farms had been over-valued at the time of purchase. It also became evident that 
in the future greater recognition would have to be given to the long term income- 
producing ability of the land as a major factor determining farm values. 


In areas with a high percentage of cash crops and tenant-operated farms, 
appraisal based on the capitalization of the landlord’s net earnings became popular. 
In mixed farming areas where most of the farms are owner-operated, it became the 
practice to estimate the average value per acre for each of the various types of land 
on a farm and then add the value of improvements to the total value of the land. 


The above-mentioned methods are satisfactory in some respects but do not appear 
to give sufficient consideration to the productivity of the land. A better understand- 
ing of the “productivity” approach in farm appraisal may be gained by a brief 
description of some of the methods used in various countries. All of the methods 
to be described aim at the same objective—the determination of the potential 
revenue-producing capacity of a farm, as expressed by the capitalization of net 
returns. In periods of inflation these methods usually yield values different from 
market values and adjustments are often made to bring them into closer conformity 
with market values, especially in cases of farm purchases or sales. 


“Basic” or "Normal Value”’.—The “basic” or “normal value” approach is becom- 
ing very popular on the North American continent, especially in those areas where 
tenant-operated crop farms are concentrated. This value is based on the capitaliza- 
tion of the landlord’s estimated net earnings. The farm itself is assumed to be 
operated under conditions typical of those prevailing in the area. 

The first step in this method consists of a comparison of the soil characteristics 
with those indicated by official soil maps for the area. An average soil rating is 
used as a basis for the estimation of average long-term crop yields. These yields 
are multiplied by the long-term average prices in order to arrive at estimated total 
receipts. 

The landlord’s net earnings are then estimated on the basis of established rent 
rates or shares for each crop. Adjustments entailing additions to or deductions from 
these net earnings must be made in order to account for comparative advantages or 
disadvantages with regard to location, market and community facilities, home use, 
risks and other factors. The net returns are then capitalized at the mortgage rate 
prevailing for types of investments with a comparable degree of risk which are 
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available to people in the community. This rate is often determined by a local or 
regional appraisal committee. This method, it is evident, would not be very satis- 
factory for dairy or livestock farms where crops do not constitute the major or the 
only enterprise and in districts where there are very few or no tenant-operated farms. 


The appraisal of owner-operated and mixed types of farms calls for a different 
approach. Instead of the landlord’s net rent, or share of crops, the operator’s 
annual receipts and expenditures are estimated and the net returns capitalized. 
Unless accurate records have been kept, the estimation of receipts and, especially, 
expenditures may lead to errors and other serious difficulties. 


Standard Valuation.—The standard valuation system, predominant in Germany, 
is based on the selection of standard farms operated under the most favourable 
natural and economic conditions. 

These standard farms are given a rating based on soil, climatic and economic 
factors and related to the revenue obtained from the farms. Information on farm 
revenue is secured from detailed farm accounts and thus has the advantage of being 
very accurate. The standard farms themselves constitute the basis for assessment in 
various agricultural regions, the assessed farms being rated by comparison with 
these standard farms and falling into any of 19 different ratings. 

The procedure includes the classification of all crop and meadow land, rating 
adjustments with regard to location and other natural and economic factors and 
comparisons of the final rating with that of the standard farm in the same rating 
class. This procedure leads to uniformity of approach on the part of the assessors, 
but does not seem to leave much room for personal interpretation or personal judg- 
ment in cases where the latter may be essential. 


Valuation Based on Rent Comparisons.—The “rent comparison” method has been 
developed during the last ten or twelve years by the Land Tenure Division of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Netherlands. This method is based on the average 
rental for typical farms in regions with a fairly homogeneous type of agriculture. 
The estimated rent for the farm being appraised is compared with the regional 
average rent and then capitalized to obtain the estimated value of the farm property. 

Representative farms are selected in each type of farming area. On each of 
these farms, account books are kept and analyzed by officials of the Department of 


Agriculture. Net income is calculated on the basis of information made available 


by these accounts and is used as a basis for the determination of the rental value. 
The average and “‘typical” rent for a group of representative farms is then calculated 
and serves as a norm for the appraisal of individual farms. 


The main considerations in rent estimation are the inherent productivity of the 
land, the climate, temperature, precipitation, irrigation, drainage and other basic 
factors. Adjustments are made with regard to the number of parcels, their size 
and layout and distance from buildings as well as for location, markets and other 
community facilities and services. 


Revenue Valuation.—The revenue valuation method, propounded by the Swiss 
Farmers’ Union, is made possible by the use of about 600 farm account books which 
are kept from year to year and analyzed according to type of farming and size o% 
farm. The revenue value is calculated by capitalizing the actual net returns derived 
from the farm. The ratio between gross farm income and revenue value is referred 
to as the “revenue-value” factor; that is, the revenue value per acre divided by the 
gross farm income per acre. 


The use of this method eliminates the need of estimating expenses. The appraiser 
arrives at the revenue value for an individual farm by multiplying the estimated 
gross farm income by the “revenue-value factor” for the corresponding type of farm- 
ing and size of farm. Adjustments for location, home use, and other natural and 
economic factors are made the same as in the calculation of the “basic value” dis- 
cussed in a previous section of this article. 

The farm being appraised is assumed to be operated by a typical manager and 
use is made of long-term average crop yields, livestock production and prices. 

The Swiss appraisers assert that this method contributes to a satisfactory degree 
of uniformity in appraisal work in mixed farming areas where livestock is the main 
enterprise. ' 
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A Suggested Productivity Valuation Method.—The basic concept in the produc- 
tivity valuation method pertains to the inherent productivity of the land and its 
revenue-producing capacity, as reflected in the long-term production and income 
records. It is assumed that the farm is operated under typical management and 
that crop and livestock programs are similar to those prevailing in the community. 

In the remainder of this article an attempt will be made to explain some of 
the major points of a suggested productivity valuation method which incorporates 
some of the features of the four methods previously described. 

This method is based on the capitalization of the average long-term net returns 
derived from the farm. The revenue-value factor, as a ratio between the revenue 
value per acre and gross farm income per acre, is computed by a central committee 
and made available to appraisers. 

The appraiser having computed the typical and long-term gross farm income 
determines the revenue value factor to be applied for the same type of farming, major 
enterprise and size of farm. The revenue value is then obtained by multiplying the 
estimated gross farm income by the factor. The revenue value thus obtained is 
adjusted for such factors as location, improvements, roads and markets. 

Use of the suggested method presupposes the availability of data on types of 
soil and their productivity, yields, and prices of farm products. This information 
can usually be obtained from soil survey reports, statistical publications, farm account 
books and farm business survey reports. For computation of the revenue value 
factor it is suggested that the data from the farm accounts be sorted out on a type- 
of-farming, major enterprise and size-of-farm basis. Data must be obtained from a 
sufficient number of farms in order to provide representative samples. Otherwise, 
as in the Dutch method, representative and typical farms would have to be selected 
in each area. The manner in which these data can be used to compute the revenue 
value factor is illustrated below: 


Computation of the Revenue Value Factor 
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In the example given above, the revenue value is derived from the capitalization 
of the net returns on farm real estate. The revenue value per acre is then divided 
by the gross farm income per acre, resulting in the revenue value factor of 1-4. 

To compute the revenue value of the farm to be appraised it is only necessary 
to multiply the computed gross farm income by the revenue value factor. For 
example, if the appraiser arrives at a gross farm income of $10,000, the unadjusted 
revenue value would be 1-4 x $10,000=$14,000. This value, obviously, would have to 
be adjusted with regard to special natural and economic conditions. 

The foregoing comments are more in the nature of a suggestion offered for 
discussion and criticism than of a definite proposal. An appraisal is and will always 
remain essentially a matter of opinion. But, an opinion based on pertinent facts and 
offered by a competent and experienced appraiser is more reliable than an appraisal 
of a merely subjective type. The suggested method has the further advantage of 
being directly related to income, the major concern of any farm purchaser or 
owner. 
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FARMING IN THE RAINY RIVER AND DRYDEN DISTRICTS 
OF NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


H. W. TREVOR 


Basic data on land settlement in the Rainy River and Dryden districts were 
secured from records covering the 1950 crop year. These records were obtained from 
135 full-time, 40 part-time, and 15 forest product farmers and six families who had 
their homes in a rural district but were not actually engaged in farming. 

Two types of farms were analyzed as one group; the part-time farms with a 
considerable volume of agricultural production, and the full-time farms deriving a 
significant part of their income from outside sources. The tables presented in this 
article were prepared from data obtained on 101 full-time and 29 part-time farms in 
the Rainy River, and on 34 full-time and 11 part-time farms in the Dryden district. 


Size of Farms.—The average farm of the Rainy River district had 100 improved 
and 292 total acres. Of all the farms in that area 15 per cent had less than 40 
improved acres, 28 per cent had from 40 to 79, 26 per cent from 80 to 119, and 31 
per cent had more than 119 improved acres. The average size of farm in the Dryden 
district consisted of 92 improved and 332 total acres. Eleven per cent of the farms 
had less than 40 improved acres, 47 per cent had from 40 to 79, 11 per cent from 80 
to 119, and 31 per cent had more than 119 improved acres. 


Capital Investment.—In. both districts more than one-half of the farms had a 
total investment of less than $10,000; in the Rainy River district only five per cent, 
and in the Dryden district 11 per cent of the farms had an investment exceeding 
$20,000. On the average, the total investment approximated $11,000. In the Rainy 
River district 28 per cent of this amount was invested in land, 25 per cent in build- 
ings, 28 per cent in equipment, and 19 per cent in livestock. The corresponding 
figures for the Dryden area were 25, 32, 27 and 16 per cent respectively. 


Power Equipment.—Seventy-one per cent of the farms in the Rainy River valley 
had one tractor, eight per cent had more than one tractor, and 21 per cent operated 
without a tractor. Comparable figures for the Dryden area were 62, 9 and 29 per 
cent respectively. 

Farms without a car or a truck represented 22 per cent of all farms in the 
Rainy River district and 27 per cent in the Dryden district. In the Rainy River 
valley only six per cent, and in the Dryden district 13 per cent of the farms had 
both a car and a truck. 


Land UtilizationAbout one-third of the farm land was improved. In the 
Rainy River district this equalled 48 per cent, and in the Dryden area 41 per cent of 
the total potentially arable land. On the average, waste land comprised about 
one-fifth of all farm land. 

In the Rainy River district a larger proportion of the improved land was in 
forage and flax crops, and a smaller proportion in grains and grass seed than in the 
Dryden area. 

The comparative pattern of land utilization in the two areas is shown in 
Table 1. 


Livestock.—The livestock type of farming predominates in the two districts 
and dairy cattle constitute a major farm enterprise. In the Rainy River valley, 81 
per cent of the farms studied reported sales of dairy products, 55 per cent reported 
sales of eggs, 51 per cent sold cattle as beef, 38 per cent sold hogs, and 15 per cent 
sold lambs. In the Dryden area, 57 per cent of the farms reported sales of dairy 
products, 67 per cent derived some income from poultry, 38 per cent sold cattle as 
beef, and 42 per cent reported sales of hogs. 

Of the 130 farms in the Rainy River district, 113 had cows, 105 had poultry, 97 
had pigs, 90 had horses and some others had feeder cattle or sheep. Of the 45 Dryden 
farms, 42 had cows, 40 had poultry, 34 had pigs, 32 had horses, and 27 had feeder 
cattle. The average number of different kinds of livestock per farm and also for 
farms recording that type of livestock is indicated in Table 2. 


Receipts.—Receipts from the sale of livestock and livestock products were the 
most important source of revenue and comprised more than one-half of all cash 
receipts. In the Rainy River district livestock receipts made up 56 per cent, outside 
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Table 1.—Land Use on Farms, Rainy River and Dryden Districts, 1950 
8S8000wAews‘awannonwnanaohoamnaooo0a9n9mynm@aoyT*ws#$sn@maOooO0mspaoanmnaapapwmwapmooODnnmaOaO0DO0DBBaS ee eee 





Rainy River Dryden 
Kind of Crop (130 farms) (45 farms) 





average number of acres per farm, 


EV ce ey ne gt ee | iil OR ee 17-9 26-1 
RS IM a Pits Cia ciated fal dcthiea de eed NMR eee. 7:7 1-9 
Ue gosa Let oT Mae ahh GEE Sane AAG ae a at. a ac Ae 49-8 40-9 
OLE oe Nia Din rake Waly ui c's Bo) ht Ai at et Oh 7°5 1144 
PCE PO wn ee EAs clas ois ousdins olen yleR seme dda cpeewe cs 0-8 1-0 
LAAN anIP OVE | Ads Bie Sie en acodks Bera Se Direu? bt A Ra RY a a 3:6 3-6 
TAGE PE NOLO VOC DAStUTC: Noel sacs 5 sisi sda aed pe web ee bas ovees cane es 7-1 4-6 
Pas cca Wap Oo g's oe gece NOL | A ie ee rc 3-6 0-8 
Dee Oa rE OMe Seite Pees slscveda seed dee ievec cba ceeded 2-5 1-7 
WATE bod VA 7 4 iE Ae cl a ee 100-5 91-7 

I MEPTe Ved ORACULO IT ae Nitra tle oc cd eee octet MEP PRA bece: 6-4 3°9 
ete AeA CEO a REE idols a4! sag held ni AW ik owvidw Oulee valida ons 55-5 63-8 
Sea DAIL GLIe RMN. Mat cles te lacac tose 2 obooe lc. 63-5 106-9 
Bier NU et ae PS or ed cane reesei Doosetere ears yichale «« oils 3-1 1-2 
Rises ON, Pe Reis PEP MAAS CS VAA SABE GSAS LARA SRB 59-1 60-0 
NEES SE i lle la Grae > ph ne WOR) RSC AR i at ere RR ee ee, 3°7 4-3 
PLOUAL URN POVEQ 2 were ic (Se Pee eae te) ooh ene ey SARanL 191-3 240-1 

RN GRO O Ore Te ec isa tie ily cso «aon ob OCI La oes 291-8 331-8 

Total, potentially arable land ............................045. 210-8 222°0 





earnings 19 per cent and crop receipts 16 per cent of the total. The corresponding 
figures for the Dryden area were 54, 16 and 17 per cent respectively. The source 
of the various cash receipts is indicated in Table 3. 

Non-cash income provided by the use of the farm dwelling and farm produce 
was estimated at $755 per farm in the Rainy River district and $851 per farm in 
the Dryden district. 


Current Expenses.—Cash current expenses averaged $1,138 in the Rainy River 
and $1,265 in the Dryden district. In both areas the main items of expense were 
the operating costs of power equipment and purchased feeds. (Value of unpaid 
family labour was not included in these calculations.) Excluding the operator’s 
personal labour, unpaid family labour was estimated at $645 in the Rainy River, and 
$491 in the Dryden district. The various sources of cash current expenses are 
recorded in Table 4. 


Table 2.—_Number of Different Kinds of Livestock on Farms, Rainy River and Dryden Districts 
1950 





Rainy River Dryden 
(130 farms) (45 farms) 
Average Number Average Number 
Kind of Livestock — 
Per farm Per farm 
Per farm reporting Per farm reporting 
OWS eta ee a ar eats cis acer rade.ss sis fda 5-3 6-1 4-3 4-8 
Heifers (1 year and Ol6r oe 6 oc cbc s entrees: y yf 4-0 1-8 3-0 
CBP UES. Hien irre eee Lee ote, aloe 3°9 5-0 2-9 4-0 
Feeder cattle (1 year and older).............. 1-1 4-0 0-2 1-4 
HD opp neces [ch sotaats Agel 0 Sen eee 0-3 1-0 0-2 1-0 
PTOTRAL ce ont Cees hc ee. Ce ee 1-6 2-3 1-4 2-0 
COLERE re eter rr cos ss cptonor ne 0-1 132" | fol a bces oe « eee apace Gree 
DS ORT. Set eis SM ee er oie a Dk 0-1 1-0 0-1 1-0 
AOI cee Re i ite IM he CMS ice Savas fasts 0-4 1-3 0-4 2-0 
EL oes ee ee ee ee ct octty PP te a ahd ag Pg} 4-6 1-6 3:2 
LET eral ANG) Syl Ae + GR CURIE RNGN Some URE LR 0-2 TD - ves aap Mischa garden 5s eer: 
LT: CaS tig Ghaky ARTOIS Eee neo Geen.) Sean, oe 4-4 284 | | seeds doriee dent biter beet. 
ELGRBR Oe nent SIDR Biot aete als ealstats 42-3 56-0 45-28 54-1 


aT'wo exceptionally large flocks were excluded from the calculation of the average; inclusion of these two flocks would 
bring the average to 68-8 hens. 
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Table 3.—Cash Receipts on Farms, Rainy River and Dryden Districts, 1950 


Rainy River Dryden 
Source of Receipts (130 farms) (45 farms) 
—dollars per farm— 

CAIN SPN ce REL oc Sette s Mite eee Ol istc.nk Wa kruger’ ss typ * 3. ieee eee Eee 74 64 
PGR wee er re ae cece Rs PTCA Cea sc eetiets ¢ oe ns 6 0'C uetr eee eee 132 18 
Have ok ted ay. «ea. ees Ee i. ca tls, See 118 101 
COPTOT LEU OTS i) mi. geben hay te Neces Ae ata treat wie Ue otohataricth 3 6 +: osoiatees oi ameanaiete Cease 90 264 
PAL CTODS: oes cBkhe sleet ee ees nian se 5 oss 6 ones ae 414 447 

ALT eels . Wey Bit: noise hed ons. oa Eten ak ae aguelh. <<'s « aiehee ee een an: 821 638 
OU aes oss nt ER ARATE: «sts RRR onic ote 4 als. 9 + <0. = 0 eee ee eee 121 410 
Doge eee. 5 a. ee kee ae ek. hide «te REO aoe ee 112 119 
PS OCT MINES ch Fk vic ore a RS « cee OPE as Bie Wietiilns ab os sailese cae ee 279 194 

PUIG atte oc cic ieea. Cea Oe es an Ae MRD Is et wes © Sites © cals execu eee Eee Soo ll acute ote eee 

ther divestoek 3.4. bam. ce ils ae tees cae tn bau ab tee ee 22 27 
Ail LivestOeK .3, ..see  Aegseteneat). coerce «Sek 4 «some on ape hee 1,440 1,388 
CUSTOMVENON ES eo tac. ROR eA ees ens Ob ears s wks be Sees nee 57 36 
Sale on woodloe prod tceswers sae de eee os cok. dad. OR Ee eee 150 270 
Ouisicerearniheg sy eS ee oc beso acy ous ae eich SRE Mn 482 407 
Others ahr. 28 Oe ee ce eee. oP a ey ee ee 17 29 
Total miscellaneous farm receipts............... 0.0... .0 ee eee 706 - 742 

i GUal CASI) FECOIDUS: aan ee... so sx cement cee eee 2,560 2,577 


Financial Summary.—Labour earnings represent the total returns to the farm 
operator for his year’s work and management after all cash and non-cash expenses 
have been deducted. These earnings averaged $1,048 per farm in the Rainy River 
district and $1,641 per farm in the Dryden district. Total cash and non-cash family 
income averaged $2,194 in the Rainy River district, and $2,668 in the Dryden district. 

There was a great variation in labour earnings. They ranged from as low as 
minus $4,093 to as high as $6,651 per farm in the Rainy River district and from as 
low as minus $457 to as high as $4,990 in the Dryden district. Farms with a larger 
investment in livestock generally had higher labour earnings. 

This is well illustrated by an examination of the earnings for the farms with 
less and those with more than 80 cultivated acres. In the Rainy River district the 
farms studied included 56 farms with less and 74 farms with more than 80 cultivated 
acres. Of the farms with less than 80 acres 43 had less than $2,000 invested in 
livestock and realized labour earnings averaging $1,010 per farm. The other 13 had 
an average livestock investment exceeding $2,000 and their labour earnings averaged 
$1,620. 


YVable 4.—Cash Current Expenses on Farms, Rainy River and Dryden Districts, 1950 








Rainy River Dryden 
_ (130 farms) (45 farms) 


—dollars per farm— 


Operating cost of carntrucktandtzactor !.22)48 el. Mee eee. 300 311 
POOP ade. Usha AI «9 arch hs one « Ss SO ine Lc Bo ee 167 332 
ELIreCuCus toni Worle: Ao ccs cate eta ie Me, sos aus goa tiscedie RIOR. ¢ eccrine 134 149 
Hiredilabour: (2.20... occe de cea oo a he OP, A ees 118 115 
FD OXESRi ews sce eee Ne Che RIOR ld «6 Si Hi RM, oe bee 89 64 
es ar, ay ee ego, ee  ? rn oo! ene Get en yy ees 68 48 
Freight and Nauling 9 ...44.0% die Me te. o «0's 4c «aaihe ae oc. REE. 44 30 
Machinery: evairex. -eec.ceectire ete te Pele Cl ee 44 40 
Hardware, 4k Mie. ee eee eee 2 OR ee, ce a ee... 34 42 
Repairs tesbuild ingens ieee bed «os Spas a Pedscid oc Leas en 33 34 
Wertiizer.c.t Ne) A a, tals Oe lak, Sale eee 20 32 
Insurance). tesis (iene Ces fe es ae Cates tare eee ie 14 
Disinfectanis and unedicinG stoi! sarcc Cc. Mee ace eee a ee 14 14 
MisceVaneous::: oe Ae ces ce ce on hs ho ee eee, 58 39 
OTA Sis ee ee one? se, Ce 1,138 1,265 
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Table 5.—Financial Summary, 175 Farms, Rainy River and Dryden Districts, 1950 


Rainy River Dryden 
—_— (130 farms) (45 farms) 
—dollars— 

RAE eID cca en eee Snes ie Cpe cena < oye eer uae as 2,560 2,577 

Prey Cup ee Leeson Oey earn ea eres tis aod avo x piste Shee kae'e «tba s oe sae 1,168 1,368 

POE SOIL Ee STDs engi o eaBgearedias Lael [ete eR RU RR Pay 167 302 

etal Peel US tn ere ne ee ete oie ei ose ken 3,895 4,247 

Ceri rrr x ee ee Ee. it sca eae pie ietels is wins «88 8 55 ve ciua ve 1,138 1, 265 
eee a eee eet fie he he EEE: oss ett Setas). aswell van stn fi caaeetinan oe be oble opments ee ania 

Mesa MUS 2G CRC A en AR, © nn Oe, Aaa a 1,281 1,144 

Cen av Rett Ween HOUT Sen, PMO cie sc iaes ct scutes is Had s Gai bee side | sauce a> 645 491 

PRGA ERC TASC sr Aes. sir ots cree crake agli s 610 04 bp aqegs wan 3,064 2,909 

AS Way Tata WORE Ti di hee oe UI ae Oke ae eter eee 831 1,347 

Paterest On MVeOStMENG At.) DER CONG « 6. cx sis: salah beeen Wie Miecats aus Ae 538 557 

MOTO OCs Suc8 ci ORR E AEs o4-0's lao ois 451s RIE MUL ARSE low a IR 293 790 

Vee ely cy Le ae ane d aR Ua ye ae AR ee 105 851 

ROUT CARRIES hh. os fs sng ahs Spe EET Baie tiie An ce were me 1,648 1,641 


For the farms with more than 80 cultivated acres, on the other hand, although 
the same relationship prevailed, the income situation was much less favourable. 
The 32 farms with less than $2,000 invested in the livestock enterprise had average 
labour earnings of only $292 and those with an investment of over $2,000 had 
average earnings amounting to $1,493. 

In the Dryden area there were 26 farms with less than 80 and 19 farms with 
more than 80 cultivated acres. In the first group, the 23 farms with less than $2,000 
invested in the livestock enterprise had labour earnings averaging $1,342 per farm 
whereas the three farms with an investment exceeding $2,000 had earnings averaging 
$1,466 per farm. Of the farms with more than 80 cultivated acres the seven farms 
with an investment in livestock below $2,000 had labour earnings averaging $882 
per farm and the 12 farms with an average investment exceeding $2,000 per farm 
had average earnings of $2,702 per farm. The small number of farms in three of 
the four Dryden groups may not be sufficiently large to warrant any conclusive 
remarks. 

The size of the improved acreage had a more distinct relationship to labour 
earnings than may be judged from the foregoing figures and especially from the 
data relating to farms in the Rainy River area. In that district the late spring and 
the excessive midsummer precipitation of 1950 resulted in a large number of crop 
failures and low labour earnings especially on farms with a large acreage in cash 
crops. In the Dryden district, on the other hand, weather conditions had been 
more favourable and the size of the cultivated acreage had thus a more pronounced 
relationship to the size of the labour earnings. These earnings averaged $1,356 per 


Table 6.— Distribution of Farms According to Labour Earnings, Rainy River and Dryden Districts, 
1950 

















Rainy River Dryden 

Labour Earnings (130 farms) (45 farms) 
ay —per cent of all farms— 
NELNUS TE OU EAT AIDS ee, fe eet em ee eta eee he cts Cea la ess 14 7 
CG ee em eh a itso, puss ac dos iguattrasa’ & Sip. p:'e: AERO ERD EMIS 8 45 29 
De ais Ut IR RN iain 6 des A Serco hs aye b> eye > 3 Min bape ere 23 33 
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Table 7.—Average Yearly Gains in Net Worth, Farms in the Rainy River and Dryden Districts 
According to Period of Settlement 








Rainy River District Dryden District 
Yearly Gains in Yearly Gains in 
Period of Number Net Worth Number Net Worth 
Assessment of —_— of 
Farms From From Farms| From From 
Farm- Outside Total Farm- Outside Total 
ing Sources ing Sources 
No —dollars— No. —dollars— 
Prior to 1920...... 23 276 162 438 8 329 116 445 
19203t0;2929... ki. 19 325 ASD) Dad he 194 382 576 
1930 to 1939....... 25 265 375 640 8 242 595 837 
1O40btoOLLO4O ee 61 TVA 645 1,366 15 609 365 974 
All farms..... 1284 493 447 949 44b 369 366 735 





aT wo records were excluded because of insufficient information. 
bOne record was excluded because of insufficient information. 


farm for the 26 farms with less than 80 cultivated acres, $1,622 for the 14 farms 
which had from 80 to 159 acres and $3,179 for the five farms with more than 159 
cultivated acres. A financial summary is presented in Table 5 and the distribution 
of farms according to labour earnings in Table 6. 


Change in Net Worth.—Farmers attempt to better their economic position by 
increasing the value of their assets. They improve or enlarge their land acreage, 
erect better buildings or modernize the ones they already have, and add to or 
improve the quality of their investments in equipment, livestock or property other 
than farm property. The success achieved is reflected in the annual increments 
in net worth and, of course, in the increase in net worth over a period of years. 

For purposes of analysis the total gain in net worth for each of the farms studied 
was divided by the number of years the farm had been operated. The analysis itself 
deals with annual and total gains in net worth and gains relating to farm and 
outside income. 

Annual and total gains in net worth varied widely. On the Rainy River farms 
the total gains ranged from $9 to $44,504, and the average yearly gains from $2 to 
$4,333; and on the Dryden farms the total gains ranged from $792 to $30,865, and 
the yearly gains from $87 to $1,831. The average total gain in net worth was $10,504 
per farm in the Rainy River valley, and $11,287 per farm in the Dryden district. 
The average yearly gains were $940 and $735 respectively. Gains from farming 
operations comprised roughly about one-half of the total gains. In the Rainy River 
district 18 per cent, and in the Dryden area 44 per cent of these gains were secured 
from the sale of woodlot products. 

Because of the variations in economic conditions over the years, the analysis 
also bears on the period of settlement for various groups of farms. Table 7 records 
the average yearly gains in net worth on farms.started prior to 1920, from 1920 to 
1929, 1930 to 1939, and from 1940 to 1949. 


Need of Drainage.—About 23 per cent of the farm operators in the Rainy River 
district stated that additional drainage outlets were urgently needed and 38 per 
cent said that they could benefit by some drainage improvement. There was no 
drainage problem in the Dryden district. 

Forest Product Farms.—In both the Rainy River and Dryden districts there 
are settlers who depend on timbering as their major, or even their only source of 
income. These forest product farmers obtain very little income, if any, from the 
cultivation of the land. Their cleared land is either used for hay or neglected and 
reverting to scrubby bush. 

Labour earnings on these farms averaged $969 per farm in the Rainy River and 
$985 per farm in the Dryden district. 

Conclusion.—A large proportion of the land resources still remains untapped 
for agricultural production. Both districts could benefit by more full time farming. 
One of their main problems consists in developing a greater interest in farming, in 
building up their agriculture to a degree of efficiency ‘and profitableness that will 
better counterbalance the attractiveness of other industries. 
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